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Mercurii, 23° die Martii, 1836. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Administration of 
the Royal Dublin Society, with a view to a wider Extension of the Advantages of the 
Annual Parliamentary Grant to that Institution. 



And a Committee was appointed of, — 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy. 
Mr. George Evans. 
Mr. Vesey. 

Mr. Bellew. 

- Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

*\. Lord Viscount Sandon. 
" Mr. Robert Steuart. 



Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers and Records. 



Mr. William iMnith U x>nen. 
Lord Viscount Acheson. 

Lord Francis Egerton. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford. 

Mr. Dunbar. 

Mr. Wyse. 

Mr. Jeplison. 

Mr. More O’Ferrall. 



Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 



Mortis , 12° die Aprilis, 1836. 

Ordered, That Lord Viscount Acheson and Lord Viscount Sandon be discharged from 
further attendance ; and that Captain Jones and Mr. Dillwyn be added to the Committee. 



Veneris, 29° die Aprilis, 1836. 

Motion made and Question proposed: That Mr. Serjeant Jackson be added to the 
Committee ; Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 



Veneris, 6° die Maii, 1836. 

Ordered, That Mr. Bellew be discharged from further attendance; and that Mr. 
Serjeant Jackson be added to the Committee. 



Jovis, 14° die Julii, 1836. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to report their Opinion, and the Minutes of 
Evidence taken before them, to The House. 



THE REPORT p. iii 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE - - - _ . . - p. 1 

APPENDIX 357 
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Thu SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Administration of 
tijo Royal Dublin Society, with a view to a wider Extension of the Advantages 
ot the Annual Parliamentary Grant to that Institution, and to whom the 
Return ol the Charter, Rules and Regulations of the Dublin Society tvns 
referred ; and who were empowered to report their Opinion thereupon, and the 

Minutes of Evidence taken before them, to The House ; Have examined 

the Matters referred to them, and agreed to the following REPORT : 

xrOUR Committee having agreed to certain Resolutions, the adoption of which 
-*• would in their opinion tend to extend the advantages of tire Annual Grant to 
lire Dublin Society, have thought it desirable to accompany these Resoutioirs with 
such remarks upon the Evidence which they have received, as may render the 
changes which they recommend in the Constitution and Proceedings of the Society 
clearly understood. 



The Dublin Society originated in the association of a few gentlemen in the year 
1731, who embodied themselves into a society for the general improvement of 
Ireland, which they denominated “ The Dublin Society for improving Husbandry, 
Manufactures, and other useful Arts and Sciences.” 

The numbers were at first limited to too, and it was a rule of the Society that 
each member should specifically apply himself to die furtherance of some particular 
branch of its operations. It obtained a Charter of Incorporation in the yeur 1 749. 
Even previous to its incorporation it received encouragement from tlio Govern- 
ments of the day, and was aided by an Annual Grant from the Privy Purse of 50 0/.. 
and wo find that in the early part of the reign of George the Third it was made the 
instrument for dispensing the liberality of Parliament in promoting useful objects 
of every kind. J 

The average Grant for a succession of years appears to have been 5,000 1. per 
annum ; in some years, however, it amounted to 10,000/. The subject's to which 
the Society applied itself were of the most miscellaneous kind. We find that 
Premiums were given for Improvements in Agriculture ; for the Reclamation of 
Waste Lands, for Planting, for the prosecution of Fisheries, for Excellence in 
Manufacture, for Inventions of all kinds, and for Works of Art. Subsequent to the 
Union it received from Parliament an Annual Grant of 10,000/. Irish, until the 
year 1819— from 1819 to 1830 about 7,000/. per annum, and of late'yeurs the 
Annual Grant has been .5,300/. The receipt from Private Subscriptions has 
varied much 11, different yoars. In one year, 1815, it amounted to as mud. 
as 3,992 /. ; in another, to only 56/. 17 s. fir/. 

The general objects to which the Society has of late devoted itself have 
been the diffusion of a knowledge of Natural History and Physical Science and 
he advancement of the Useful and Ornamental Arts. The means made use offer 
this purpose are— lectures given by the professors, schools for the instruction of 
youth in the arts, occasional publication, and exhibitions tending to promote emnla- 
4 «- a 2 
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tiou and extend a knowledge of the most recent improvements among manufac- 
turers and agriculturists. It possesses also a Library, a Museum, and a Botanic 
Garden, which have been to a certain extent accessible to the Public. 

Your Committee are of opinion that the simplest mode in which they can bring 
under the attention of The House the present condition of the Dublin Society, and 
at the same lime develope their views as to the most effective means of extending 
its usefulness, will be by adverting seriatim to the different points connected with 
its constitution and administration. 

Admission of Members. 

Your Committee have directed their attention to the consideration, whether any 
change can with advantage be made with respect to the Admission of Members, 
either as regards the Subscription on entrance, or the mode of introduction to the 
Society. 

They find that the amount of Admission Fee has varied much at different times. 
Originally it was as low as 305. per annum. The Subscription appears in 1801 to 
have been an alternative of either 20 guineas as a life composition, or 5 guineas 
Entrance Fee, with an annual payment of 3 guineas. It was subsequently raised 
to 30 guineas, and afterwards in 1 8 1 G to 50 guineas, without any annual pay- 
ment. The effect of requiring so large a payment in one sum seems almost to 
have acted as a prohibition to individuals desirous to join the Society; as we find 
that for three successive years only one Member was admitted in each year. The 
payment was again lowered to 30 guineas, and since 1829 a further reduction 
has taken place to 20 guineas. Within the last three years there has been, at this 
rate of payment, a very considerable amount derived from private subscriptions ; viz. 



1833 - 


- 


£■ '.533 


1834 - 


- 


i.3f>5 


1835 - 


- 


1,328 



Your Committee are of opinion that, considering the amount of property and 
patronage which is invested in the Members of the Dublin Society, the sum of 20 
guineas is not an exorbitant amount to require from those who are to take part in 
the management of that Institution. As, however, there are probably in Dublin* 
among persons in receipt of small incomes, a great number of individuals whose 
participation in the administration of the Society would be most valuable, but who 
would find it more convenient to pay an annual subscription than a life composition, 
the Committee have recommended that persons becoming Members should have 
the option of paying, either a life composition of 20 guineas, or an annual subscrip- 
tion of two guineas, with an entrance-fee of 5 guineas. Upon this point some 
apprehension has existed in the Society that it would be impossible to secure the 
regular payment of the annual subscription — an apprehension which seems to have 
been caused by the early experience of the Society, when it is alleged the 
annual subscriptions of Members fell into arrear so much that at one period not 
less than 7,000 /. was due by Members to the Society. Your Committee, however, 
cannot perceive upon what grounds there should be more difficulty in the collec- 
tion of annual payments in the case of the Dublin Society, than in the case of 
other Chartered Institutions depending mainly upon the annual subscriptions of 
their members. They conceive that regularity of payment would be secured by 
requiring that any person whose subscription should be more than one year in 
arrear should cease to be a Member of the Society. 
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In order to render the Society as extensively useful as possible, Your 
Committee think it expedient that persons desirous to share in all its advantages, 
but not anxious to take a part in its management, should be admitted as Annual 
Associate Subscribers, upon a payment of two guineas annually; such persons to 
belong to the Society only for one year, and to be recommended at the commence- 
ment of each year by at least two Members of the Council. Such a class of 
Associate Subscribers has been contemplated in the formation of the present 
Bye-laws but it has not been found that any persons have been willing to pay 
the annual sum of three guineas which is at present required from such Associate 
Subscribers. 

With regard to the mode of admission which should hereafter be adopted, 
Your Committee has felt some difficulty in offering a recommendation to The House. 
The Committee on the Irish Estimates which sat in 1829, recommended that 
a Ballot should no longer be required, and their opinion justly carries with it con- 
siderable weight. Your Committee are fully sensible that there is a wide difference 
between the Dublin Society, supported as it is by Parliamentary Grant, and all other 
private associations with similar objects, in the great majority of which the power of 
excluding candidates is reserved to a certain proportion of the members voting on a 
ballot. They are also of opinion, that in the case of the Dublin Society, which 
founds its best title to Parliamentary support upon the widest possible extension of its 
advantages to all classes of the community, every possible facility should be given to 
the admission of respectable individuals of every rank and persuasion ; and that 
every reasonable security should be taken to guard against the rejection of candi- 
dates under the influence of party or religious feeling. Your Committee, however, 
find that since the Union only four persons have been excluded, whilst 887 have 
been admitted ; but in order to guard against the exercise in a capricious manner, 
or under improper influences, of the power of exclusion, which is intended solely for 
the protection of the Society from the intrusion of individuals justly objectionable 
by conduct or character, Your Committee recommend a change in the existing 
Bye-law which provides that any candidate shall be rejected, if upon a ballot one- 
third of the Members present shall vote against his admission, to the extent that 
no rejection ought to be final, unless at least 40 Members shall have voted against 
the individual applying for admission. 

Administration of the Affairs of the Society. 

The Dublin Society, unlike almost every other association of a similar nature, 
is not in the habit of entrusting the administration of its affairs to a council, but 
all business is transacted by the body at large. Committees are indeed appointed 
to superintend different departments, but they have for the most part no powers of 
independent action. Their duty is limited to reporting to the Society, and no 
matter, however trifling, can be finally determined except by the body at large. 
I he present standing Committees are as follows : 

Committee of Agriculture. 

— of Botany. 

— of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

— of the Museum and Natural History. 

— of Economy. 

— of Fine Arts. 

— of Natural Philosophy. 

Library Committee. 

House Committee. 
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Besides these Committees, there is also a Committee called the Selected Com 
mittee, which is formed by deputations from the greater number, but not from all of 
the other Committees. The Selected Committee has however no greater power than 
any of the other committees, and is only a Committee of Reference with regard to 
matters which concern the whole Society, rather than any particular department 

It has been represented that great inconvenience results from this mode of 
conducting the business of the Society. A series of cumbrous operations must 
take place before the most trivial matter can be determined. If, for instance 
an individual should suggest that it is desirable that a particular mineralo- 
gical specimen should be purchased for the Museum, reference must be made to 
the Museum Committee, to the Committee on Chemistry and Mineralogy, and to 
the Committee of Economy, before the subject is submitted for final decision to the 
Weekly Meeting of the Society at large, when the propriety of making the pur- 
chase is liable to discussion by persons who may have little acquaintance with the 
Sciences, but great facility of expressing themselves in debate. It is stated that the 
tedious nature of the operations here described has the effect of deterring indivi- 
duals, whose time is valuable, from taking an active part in the Society; and that 
some of the most eminent men of science in Dublin have been prevented from 
joining the Society, by their reluctance to encounter these weekly debates, as well 
as by a general impression that it is difficult to render the Society, under its 
present constitution, as efficient as it ought to be for the advancement and diffusion 
of scientific knowledge. 

Your Committee are of opinion that these objections are, to a certain extent, 
well-founded ; and that there is nothing in the nature of the Dublin Society which 
renders it less expedient in the case of that body to concentrate the administrative 
functions in a responsible Executive Council, than in the case of other societies of an 
analogous nature. They therefore recommend that in future the affairs of the Society 
should be managed by a Council, one-third of whom should go out annually, but 
should be re-eligible. They are, however, of opinion, that every safeguard should 
be provided, to assure to the Society at large the strictest responsibility, as well as 
efficiency, on the part of the Council. With this view, they think it desirable 
that a General Meeting should be held at least once in each year, for the purpose 
of affording an opportunity to the Council of presenting to the Members at large 
a General Report upon the state of the Society ; and that at such General Meeting 
an Account of the Expenditure during the past year, and an Estimate of that 
required for the ensuing year, should be submitted for confirmation. They are 
further of opinion, that it is advisable that a certain number of Members (say 
30) should be empowered to call a General Meeting of the Society whenever its 
interests may seem to require it, provided that such meeting shall not be called 
between the 15th of July and the 15th of October, and that due notice of its pur- 
port should be given by advertisement. 

From the variety of objects which are embraced by the Dublin Society, it is 
absolutely necessaiy that the special superintendence of particular departments 
should be entrusted to Committees ; and it is obviously to be wished that the 
Council should be so composed as to contain a certain number of persons pecu- 
liarly conversant with the subjects allotted to each of the Committees. It appears 
to 1 our Committee that this object will be best secured by calling upon the Society 
to elect a guen number of persons (say three) as Members of Council, specially 
attached to some one particular Committee ; and that the aggregate of the persons 
so elected for the separate Committees shall constitute the whole Council. 

The 
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The Permanent Committees which it is proposed thus to constitute are as 
follow : 

Committee of Fine Arts. 

— of Chemistry, and its application to the Useful Arts. 

— of Natural Philosophy and Mechanics. 

— of Mineralogy and Geology. 

— of Botany and Natural History. 

— of Agriculture. 

— of Statistics. 

— of Accounts and Domestic. 

If three Members be elected by the Society for each of these Committees, the 
whole number of the Council will be 24; and in case the Dublin Society should 
think it right to render the seven Vice-Presidents ex officio Members of the Council, 
the number of the Council will be raised to 31, which Your Committee conceive is 
nearly as large a number as is compatible with the easy and efficient conduct of 
business. If the Society should, on the contrary, determine that the Vice-Pre- 
sidents should not be ex officio Members of the Council, it may deserve considera- 
tion whether a power might not be advantageously reserved to the Council to add 
to each Committee, by their own selection, one Member. Such an arrangement 
would raise the whole number of the Council to 32. The additional Members of 
Council ought to continue in office only for one year, unless they be rechosen. 

In order to obviate the inconvenience which might arise from limiting the Mem- 
bers upon each Committee to so small a number as three or four, Your Committee 
recommend that the Council should have power to associate with each Committee 
any number, not exceeding three, of Members of the Council. 

In the above arrangements it is proposed that the duty of the Committees shall 
be strictly limited to superintendence, reporting, and recommendation ; but that no 
recommendation shall be acted upon until it shall have received the final sanction 
of the Council. 

As it is of the utmost importance that such individuals should be chosen 
Members of the Council as are the most eminently qualified by their attainments 
and their activity for the duties entrusted to it, Your Committee would recommend 
that previous to the first election of the Council, the Vice-Presidents, Honorary 
Secretaries, and the Selected Committee, should prepare a printed list of such Mem- 
bers as in their opinion are best qualified to belong to each Committee ; the number 
of names so recommended for each Committee to be not more than double the num- 
ber of the vacancies to be filled. After the first election this duty would naturally 
devolve upon the Council. The effect of this arrangement would be, without inter- 
fering with the power to elect other persons not named on such list, to point out to 
the Members at large those persons, whom, after inquiry into their qualifications, the 
Council were disposed to recommend as likely to become valuable assistants in 
advancing the objects, and maintaining the character of the Society. 

The Professorships and the Lectures. 

There are at present four Professors attached to the Dublin Society, viz. * 

A Professor of Mineralogy. 

— Chemistry. 

— Botany. 

— Natural Philosophy. 
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Formerly there was also a Professor of the Veterinary Art, and a Professor of 
Mining and Geology. The first of these subjects has ceased altogether to be 
entertained by the Society, and the Professor of Mineralogy is now expected 
to lecture upon Geology. It is beyond question that the existence of professor- 
ships has been instrumental in creating a taste for science in Dublin, and in 
diffusing throughout the community much knowledge of a most useful description, 
whilst, at the same time, considerable benefit of an incidental and collateral 
kind has arisen from there being attached to one of the leading national institutions 
of Ireland men of eminent intellectual endowment and enlarged scientific acquire- 
ment. Two courses of lectures are delivered by each Professor during the year, 
and the average attendance is stated to be from 400 to 500 persons. The 
description of knowledge which is communicated through the medium of Lectures, 
such as those which are given in the Dublin Society, although bearing practically 
upon many of the arts and occupations of life, has hitherto formed no part of the 
regular education which persons in the middling, or even the wealthier classes of 
life, ordinarily receive. An institution, therefore, which supplies that kind of 
instruction which is not elsewhere to be procured, becomes a valuable subsidiary to 
general education. Hitherto, however, the enjoyment of these advantages, in as 
far as they are provided by the Annual Parliamentary Grant to the Royal Dublin 
Society, has been chiefly confined to Dublin and its vicinity, whilst it is in evidence 
that, throughout a great part of Ireland, including many of the most flourishing 
towns, no similar opportunities exist for acquiring that kind of instruction which is 
taught in the lectures of the Dublin Society. 

Your Committee have been led to hope, that, under a more efficient system of 
administration, the Dublin Society may be made instrumental in affording those 
opportunities which have heretofore been wanting, and in thereby creating and 
diffusing a taste for useful science throughout Ireland as well as in the Metropolis. 
In order to enable the Society to discharge this duty, they think that an annual 
sum might with advantage be specially allocated to the Dublin Society for this 
particular object, from which special purpose such grant ■ ought on no account 
to be diverted. It would then become the duty of the Dublin Society, when- 
ever a desire, existed in any of the minor towns of Ireland, to procure a 
a course of lectures upon any branch of science, to meet that desire by sending 
down either one of their own Professors, or by employing for the occasion 
some eminent lecturer not attached to the Institution. In order, however, to 
prevent applications, where there is no prospect that the lectures would be 
properly appreciated, it would be necessary that the parties making the appli- 
cation should be required to raise the whole of the Professor’s travelling expenses, 
and a certain proportion of the remuneration which he was to receive for the 
course of lectures. What this proportion ought to be would depend very much 
upon the circumstances of the town from which the application was made, as it 
would not be reasonable to expect, from a town such as Tralee or Athlone, the 
same amount of subscription as might be raised in Cork, Waterford or Limerick. 
Your Committee cannot estimate what amount might with advantage be eventually 
applied for this purpose by Parliament, as it would depend upon the number ol 
such applications; but the allocation for this purpose of a sum of 300/. P er 
annum would enable the Dublin Society to make the experiment, and if it should 
be found productive of the beneficial results which Your Committee anticipate, 
Parliament would naturally be induced in future years still further to encourageso 
useful an appropriation of the Grant to the Society. 

Your Committee are of opinion that the present Salaries of the Professors, 

na mely, 
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namely, 1 per annum each to three of the Professors, and 100Z. to another, do 
not afford adequate remuneration for the services of men of science whose time is to 
be exclusively devoted to this Institution. The proposed plan may be made instru- 
mental in increasing these salaries ; but they would not consider it advisable that 
the incomes of the Professors should in any case exceed 350/., as they conceive that 
this amount of income would be sufficient to enable the Dublin Society to obtain the 
services of men extremely eminent in science ; and that if these situations were 
rendered highly lucrative, there would be a temptation to assign them to persons 
who possessed extensive interest rather than high scientific acquirements. 

With respect to the question whether or not a fee should be required for admis- 
sion to the lectures, Your Committee entertain a just deference for the opinion of 
the Committee of 1829, which recommended that the lectures should not be gra- 
tuitous ; but they find that upon the whole the tendency of past experience, as well as 
the opinion of scientific men conversant with the present intellectual condition of 
Ireland, has been to show, that there would be great hazard of limiting, instead of 
extending, the usefulness of the Society, if the Public were admitted to the lectures 
only upon the payment of fees. It is stated that the effect of requiring even a 
very small sum for admission to the lectures, in obedience to the recommendation 
of the Committee on the Irish Estimates, was to reduce the attendance from 500 
10 30 persons. The Committee would, therefore, recommend that there should 
be in each department one gratuitous course, and one course for which payment 
should be required. At present the lectures are held at three o’clock in the day, 
an hour which is highly convenient for the wealthier classes ; but which does not 
admit of the attendance of those who are engaged in industrious occupations. 
\our Committee are of opinion, that it is with a view to the benefit of those who 
are engaged in trades and other practical occupations, that these lectures are chiefly 
deserving of the support of Parliament. They therefore recommend that the 
lectures to which the Public are admitted gratuitously should be given in the 
evening; and that for those which are given during the day, and which are for the 
most part attended by the wealthier classes, a small admission fee should be 
required. Your Committee also recommend, as a means tending materially to 
advance the interests of Scientific Education, the permitting the Professors to give 
a private Course of Lectures to those who attend their public Course, and to apply 
the rooms and apparatus of the Society to these purposes, taking for such course 
the amount of fees which may be determined by a joint arrangement between the 
Professor and the Council. 

It has been suggested by one of the witnesses (Captain Portlock) that the 
Dublin Society might be made instrumental in aiding materially the objects of 
geneial education in Ireland, by requiring that every person receiving education as a 
teacher in the Normal Schools, which it is proposed to establish in connexion with 
the Board of Education, should attend the lectures of the Dublin Society, with a 
vieu to render such teachers more highly qualified to diffuse practical scientific know- 
c ge throughout the country. This suggestion appears to deserve every considera- 
tion. Your Committee would also suggest, that subsequent to every course of 
ec ures, an examination should be held, either viva voce, or by way of essay, with 
wew to ascertain the degree of attention which had been given to the subject of 
t le ectures by those who had attended them. Such an examination would be 
jitirely a voluntary act on the part of those who might subject themselves to it ; 
our Committee are persuaded that enterprising and assiduous young men 
°uld willingly undergo such an examination for their own improvement. Inde- 
ent y of its first effect of inducing a more close attention to the subject of the 
b lectures, 
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lectures, it might become the means of bringing forward in life a great number of 
worthy and intelligent young men. A certificate of proficiency, or a medal 
obtained as the result of such examination, would in future life be a high recom- 
mendation to many employments. 

The Botanic Garden. 

One of the departments of the Society which has of late years been attended 
with the greatest expense, has been the Botanic Garden. During the later years 
of the former Curator’s employment, the Garden appears to have been much 
neglected, owing to the advanced age of the Curator, and the inattention of the 
Committee of Botany ; and upon the appointment of the present Curator it became 
necessary to expend considerable sums in repairs. All the witnesses concur in 
representing the Botanic Garden as now in a highly creditable state, and all bear 
testimony to the zeal and efficiency of the present Curator. The Garden is one of 
the largest and most beautiful in Europe. Considering the opportunities which it 
affords to the botanical student — considering also how much it contributes to the 
enjoyment of the inhabitants of Dublin, and how justly it is a matter of pride to 
them, Your Committee cannot think that it would be judicious to abridge its 
dimensions, or to curtail the expenditure which may be necessary for maintain- 
ing it in a high state of perfection. They think, however, that it ought to be 
rendered more conducive to the instruction of young persons in horticulture than 
it is at present. With this view, the Curator should be instructed to employ by 
preference, as labourers, young persons desirous to become gardeners ; and his own 
emoluments might be made in some measure to depend upon the number of the 
persons so employed. If a fee were required from each person seeking such 
instruction, the receipt from such fees would aid in defraying the expenses of the 
Garden. On the other hand, if no fees were required, the labour of these young, 
men ought, in part at least, to be given as a return for the instruction received by 
them ; and in this manner the expenses of the Garden would be diminished. 
They would further suggest, that an Annual Examination should be held at the 
close ot each lecture year, and certificates of proficiency and good conduct should 
be awarded to such Pupils in the Garden as have proved themselves worthy of it. 

lour Committee are of opinion, that the Garden ought to be open to the 
Public tor as many days of the week, and during as many hours each day, as a due 
regard to order and arrangement will admit. It is obvious that the greater the 
amount of enjoyment and utility secured to the Public, the more popular will the 
Society become, and the greater will be the inducement to look upon it as 
a National Institution. 

Y oui Committee are of opinion that it deserves the consideration of the Society 
whether arrangements might not be made for the saie or the exchange of duplicate 
plants. This appears to be the most legitimate mode of diffusing rare and valuable 
plants throughout the country, whilst at the same time it might become the means 
of defraying a portion of the expenses of the Botanic Garden. They are aware 
that unless the Curator be a man of strict integrity, the practice might lead to 
abuse , but, on the other hand, the present custom of gratuitous presentation to 
individuals is almost equally open to objection. Inasmuch, however, as every encou- 
ragement ought to be given to the establishment of Botanic Gardens in other parts 
of Ireland, the presentation of duplicates to such Botanic Gardens, rather than their 
sale, would be perfectly consistent with the objects for which the Dublin Society is 
maintained by Parliament. 

The 
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The Museum. 

The Museum of the Dublin Society is in many respects exceedingly defective ; 
and in those departments in which it is least defective there is great want of arrange- 
ment. The result of all the Evidence which your Committee has received has 
been to show that it is impossible to make proper arrangements for the exhibition 
even of the present contents of the Museum, much less to render it a proper 
repository for future acquisitions, without a very considerable extension of accom- 
modation in point of room. Mr. Griffiths states that he has in his own house 
a large geological collection, accompanied with maps and sections, - which he 
intends to present to the Dublin Society, as soon as proper opportunity is afforded 
for their exhibition. There is also a large and accumulating collection of specimens, 
illustrative of the natural history of Ireland, which has been made in the progress of 
the Ordnance Survey, at present deposited in the Phcenix Park. If this collection be 
enlarged and preserved for public exhibition, it will be necessary to erect some build- 
ing for its reception, unless it shall be transferred to the Dublin Society, which, in 
the opinion of competent judges, is its most fitting receptacle. Your Committee 
are fully impressed with the opinion that it is on every account most desirable that 
there should be in the metropolis of Ireland a great National Museum, and that 
the Dublin Society is the body under whose care such a Museum could be most 
advantageously placed. They do not hesitate, therefore, to recommend that the 
buildings of Leinster House should be extended in such a manner as to provide 
ample room for the reception, arrangement, and exhibition of the objects which 
may from time to time be collected into such a Museum. The present house of 
the Society admits of such enlargement with advantage, and at an expense which, 
with a view to present purposes, it is estimated would not exceed 3,000 /. 

Your Committee are of opinion that under an efficient administration the 
Museum of the Society might be constantly enriched at a very small expense by a 
well-regulated system of exchange of Duplicates. By placing itself in connection 
and correspondence with local Scientific Associations in the provincial towns of 
Ireland, the Dublin Society would be enabled to receive from every locality in 
Ireland specimens illustrative of the natural history and antiquities of each dis- 
trict ; and in exchange for such specimens it might supply the collections of such 
local Associations with its duplicate specimens of foreign rarities. The same pro- 
cess of exchange might take place between the Dublin Society and the British 
Museum, or other Scientific Institutions of England or Scotland, or even of foreign 
countries. A complete collection of specimens of the natural history or antiquities 
of Ireland would be an acquisition for which the directors of other Museums would 
willingly give as an equivalent a complete set of similar productions from their own 
country or district. It is not necessary to follow' out this principle of interchange 
into all the details of its application ; in the opinion of Your Committee its adoption 
by the Dublin Society would tend not only to the advantage of the Society itself, 
but would greatly extend the sphere of its usefulness in Ireland, and assist the 
advancement of science in other countries. 

Your Committee are of opinion that the Museum and Sculpture Room of the 
Dublin Society ought to be open at least three times in the week during six hours 
each day, and that it would be for the convenience of the Public that they should 
both be open on the same day. At present they are only open two days in the 
week during three hours each day, and the Museum and Sculpture Gallery are not 
open on the same day. The only ground alleged for not having made more 
liberal arrangements for gratifying the public taste is the want of a sufficient 
number of servants. This deficiency it is so easy to. supply, if, under the arrange- 
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merits which Your Committee suggest, an increase should be found necessary, that 
they cannot consider it a sufficient reason for diminishing in any respect the 
enjoyment which the Museum is calculated to afford to the Public. They further 
recommend that a Return of the number of Visitants to the Museum in the course 
of the year should be submitted to Parliament each year, together with the Annual 
Estimate. 

It will be perceived that Your Committee have not thought it necessary that 
Committees should be appointed, as is the case at present, for the special super- 
intendence of the Museum and the Library. They conceive that the ordinary care 
of the Museum and of the Library can be safely entrusted to the Curator and the 
Librarian, who are responsible executive officers. And with regard to the acquire- 
ment of specimens or books, the Committees presiding over the several departments 
will be the proper parties to suggest purchases, or any regulations which may be 
necessary, and it will be for the Council at large to act upon such suggestions. 

The Library. 

Complaints having been made that works have been admitted into the Library 
of the Dublin Society which are not suited to the character of such an Institution 
Your Committee have thought it right to call for a Return of the Purchases made 
for the Library during the three last years. In that Return there are a few books 
which perhaps admit of exception, but upon the whole, Your Committee cannot 
impeach the judgment which has governed the selection. They conceive that 
whilst upon the one hand no works of a light or trashy description should be 
admitted into the Library, so on the other hand the selection should not be too 
rigidly confined to works of mere science, but that books containing solid and 
substantial information upon every branch of knowledge may find a place there 
with propriety. 

In the opinion of Your Committee the Library of the Dublin Society ought 
to be considered as intended, not solely for the advantage of the comparatively 
few individuals who belong to the Society, but as a National Library, accessible 
under proper regulations to respectable persons of all classes, who may be 
desirous to avail themselves of it for the purpose of literary research. With this 
view they would recommend, that arrangements should be made by the Council 
for allowing to the Public at large the same facilities for study which are provided 
at the British Museum — that for this purpose, a room should be set apart for the 
special use of those who may be desirous to consult the books of the Library — 
that the same disposition to accommodate students should be evinced as has 
been exhibited, so much to the satisfaction of the Public, in the Reading Room 
of the British Museum ; and that such Reading Room should be opened to the 
Public during the greatest number of days in the week, and of hours in each day, 
that circumstances will admit, and that a Return should in each year be submitted, 
along with the Annual Estimate, to Parliament, of the number of persons who have 
availed themselves of the use of the Reading Room during the preceding year. 

With regard to the propriety of allowing books to be lent out of the Library to 
Membeis, various opinions have been expressed, and there is much weight in the 
arguments advanced in favour of the practice as well as against it. Upon the 
whole, however, Your Committee are of opinion that the disadvantages arising from 
the practice outweigh the advantages which result from it. It tends to the injury, 
and sometimes the loss, of the books lent out; it induces Members of the Society 
to desire the introduction of works into the Library of that light and amusing 
description which is naturally most agreeable to their families ; and it subjects to 
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disappointment those who may be anxious to consult a particular work in the 
Library at the moment when it is at the house of a Member. In special cases 
perhaps, it would be expedient that the Council should exercise a discretion as to 
the propriety of lending out a particular scientific work ; but if the practice be 
permitted at all, it should only be upon a special application in each individual 
case to the Council. 

Admission of Newspapers into the Rooms of the Society. 

The Committee of 1829, on the Irish Estimates, recommended that the intro- 
duction of Political Periodicals into the Dublin Society should be discontinued. 
For a time this recommendation was complied with; but they were subsequently 
introduced by means of a private special subscription for the purpose. Of late 
years they have been provided out of the general Funds of the Society. Your 
Committee concur with the Committee on the Irish Estimates, in recommending 
that Newspapers and Political Periodicals should be no longer admitted into the 
rooms of the Dublin Society. As a mere question of expense, indeed, it is pro- 
bable that the subscriptions of those who are induced to join the Society by the 
convenience of being able to read the Newspapers in its rooms, as well as to enjoy 
its other advantages, at a cheap rate, more than counterbalance the actual expen- 
diture which is incurred in the purchase of Newspapers. But Your Committee 
conceive that this is not a legitimate inducement to join a Society maintained bv 
Parliament, not for the accommodation of its Members, but for great and useful 
national purposes. They think that the admission of newspapers has a tendency to 
lower the character of the Society as an association for the advancement of 
Science ; to make it degenerate into a second-rate club ; and that the class of 
persons who join it merely from such motives of convenience is not the class 
best fitted to administer the Parliamentary Grant in < the manner contemplated by 
Parliament. They have arrived at this conclusion with regret, because thev are 
aware that many highly respectable Members of the Society will regard the 
abandonment of the Newspapers as a great privation ; but they would hope that 
the nobler aims of the Society, and its higher duties, will prove a sufficient 
attraction to claim the cordial attachment of its Members, even though they should, 
in compliance with the recommendations of two Select Committees of the House of 
Commons, consent to surrender this personal accommodation. 

The Schools of Art. 

The Schools form an important and interesting department of the Dublin 
Society. There are four Schools : 

The Figure-School : Average attendance 30 to 40 daily. 

Ihe School for Landscape and Ornamental Drawing: Average attendance 
50 to 60 daily. 

The School of Architecture : Average attendance 25 to 30 daily. 

Ihe School for Modelling in Clay: Average attendance 12 to 15 daily. 

Some of the first Artists in this country have received the rudiments of their 
education in these Schools. A long list of distinguished men who have derived 
instruction from this source is given in Mr. Weld’s evidence (question 578). It is 
also slated that they have been found most useful in preparing young men for 
pursuing with advantage those practical trades and occupations which afford a scope 
foi invention and design. Your Committee, therefore, think that this branch of the 
Institution ought to be upheld ; but they conceive that too exclusive an attention is 
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paid to instruction in the purely Ornamental Arts, and that additional schools 
should be provided for instruction in Practical Mechanics, in a knowledge of the 
use of different sorts of Machinery, and in the elements of Civil Engineering 

In the same manner as the Sculpture Gallery is open to the use of students in the 
Fine Arts, so there ought also to be a Model-room, which would serve the double 
purpose of general exhibition, and of assisting the labours of the Student in 
mechanical science. In reference to this department of science, Your Committee 
have observed with regret that the Society has heretofore neglected to provide an 
Apparatus for the illustration of the Lectures in Natural Philosophy ; an omission 
which they fear is scarcely consistent with a due appreciation of this branch of 
science, when compared with others of a more popular kind. 

Tour Committee cannot regard the attendance at present given by the Masters 
in these Schools as at all adequate, when compared with the Salaries which they 
Weld, 504. receive. Each Master devotes to his School only nine hours during the week- 
each School being open only during three days in the week, and the attendance 
being limited to three hours per day. Your Committee conceive that it would not 
be unreasonable to require that each School should be open during four hours 
every day in the week ; and it would probably suit the convenience of many 
students, who are prevented from attending by their occupations during the dav 
that these schools should be open for a certain number of hours durinv the 
evening. It is alleged that the same Boys often attend two Schools on the same 
day ; but this might equally be effected by a proper arrangement of hours, if 
all the Schools were open daily. It is also stated that the Society’s House does 
not afford such accommodation as would allow all the Schools to be open at the 
same time. This may be a reason for enlarging the Buildings, or for making 
other arrangements ; but it does not seem to be an adequate excuse for allowing 
so large a portion of the time of the Society’s Officers to remain unemployed. 

Statistics. 

The Society has at all times applied itself to the collection and diffusion of 
Statistical information. It has published Statistical Surveys of different Counties. 
The Committee are not in a condition to say whether the value of these publica- 
tions has been commensurate with their expense ; but, as they are of opinion that 
the Society may with great advantage apply itself to this department of know- 
ledge, they have recommended that it should continue to be included among the 
objects which the Society undertakes to promote. The mode in which, in their 
opinion, the most useful results would be obtained, is rather by the collection and 
compilation of facts supplied by others, than by original inquiry. It would be very 
desirable, for instance, that Societies or individuals in the provincial towns in 
Ireland should be invited to supply the Society with Statistical information 
respecting their own immediate districts, and that it should then become the duty 
of the Dublin Society to deduce, from the comparison aud collation of such 
information, general results, which, if presented in a succinct form, similar to that 
adopted in the preparation of the Statistical Tables published annually by the 
Board of Trade, would give to the Public, from time to time, an interesting and 
valuable Summary of Irish Statistics. Your Committee are of opinion, that it 
deserves the consideration of Parliament, whether, to the Statistical department of 
the Society, there might not be added with advantage a Professor, whose duty it 
would be to assist in digesting these results, and to lecture upon Statistics in the 
relation to social economy, 

Ths 
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The Evening Scientific Meetings. 

Your Committee have learnt with great pleasure that the Society has recently 
introduced the practice of holding Evening Meetings, for the discussion of matters 
connected with Science, which have been well attended, and have excited much 
interest. They have no doubt that this practice will tend to keep alive an 
energetic spirit of inquiry and action in regard of the many useful functions which 
the Dublin Society professes to perform. Hitherto these Meetings have been held 
only once a month ; hut, considering the great variety of scientific subjects to which 
the Society directs its attention, Your Committee feel assured that if they be pro- 
. perly conducted, it will ho found that they may be held with advantage once a 
fortnight, and possibly once every week. 

Exhibitions of Manufactures. 

In the years 1 834 and 1835, the Dublin Society became the medium of afford- 
ing to the Manufacturers of Ireland the opportunity of exhibiting specimens of 
their workmanship. These Exhibitions are represented to have excited great 
emulation among the Manufacturers, and much interest among the Public. To 
afford such opportunities to the Home Manufactures of Ireland, is an object quite 
consistent with the original purposes for which the Dublin Society was established ; 
and provided they do not absorb any considerable portion of the funds of the 
Society, Your Committee are of opinion that such occasional Exhibitions may 
be attended with benefit. They would suggest, however, that measures ought to 
be taken to render them as little expensive as possible, and to provide that they 
should defray their own charges, as they cannot think it expedient that any con- 
siderable portion of the Parliamentary Grant should be applied for this purpose. 

Encouragement of Agriculture. 

The same observations which have been made with regard to the Exhibitions 
of Manufactures, apply also to the Agricultural Exhibitions which have been held 
of late years by the Society. They are undoubtedly useful ; but they must be 
regarded as of local rather than of national benefit. The competitors in such 
Agricultural Exhibitions at the Dublin Society, must almost necessarily be con- 
nected with the counties in the immediate vicinity of Dublin, whilst the more 
distant counties do not participate in the benefit 5 and the medals or other rewards 
distributed, naturally often fall into the hands of the wealthy country gentleman, 
rather than of the industrious farmer. 

Your Committee, however, feel very strongly the importance of affording every 
encouragement to Agricultural improvement, in a country in which so large a 
portion of the population are unemployed, whilst the greater portion of the soil 
does not return the full produce which, under an improved application of labour, it 
would yield. But they are of opinion that such encouragement should be afforded 
rather by a general, than by a local effort. The mode in which this may be done 
with the greatest effect, would probably be by the establishment of Agricultural 
Model Schools in each county. Much good has, however, resulted from the Local 
Agricultural Associations which already exist in several districts in Ireland ; and 
there is little doubt that the number of such Local Associations would be increased, 
and their utility greatly augmented, if there existed in Ireland a general Central 
Society, similar to the Highland Society of Scotland, whose duty it would be to 
assist and guide them. An attempt was made two or three years since to form such 
a Central Agricultural Society ; but, though founded under the most promising 
auspices, it was not attended with success ; and the opinion of its promoters seems 
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now to be, that without the co-operation of Parliament there is little prospect that 
such a Society could be established on a permanent footing. It is not within the 
province of Your Committee to offer an opinion whether such Parliamentary assist- 
ance should be given ; but in the event of its being withheld, it may deserve con- 
sideration how far the Dublin Society may be made instrumental in performing the 
functions which would belong to such a Central Agricultural Society. The promotion 
of Husbandry was the leading object of the Dublin Society at its original formation ■ 
and although after the establishment of the Farming Society of Ireland, the super- 
intendence of agricultural improvement was resigned to that body, it has not been 
altogether lost sight of by the Society. It will naturally become the duty of the 
Agricultural Committee, as a section of the Council, to collect and diffuse a know- 
ledge of all improvements which may be introduced into the practice of Agriculture 
— to place itself in communication with all Local Agricultural Associations through- 
out Ireland — and to become the medium of conveying to them the results of the 
experience of which the Society’s greater opportunities of more enlarged observation 
place it in possession. Your Committee recommend that, in order to secure the 
more effective performance of these duties, the Agricultural Committee should be 
aided by a Secretary, who ought to be himself a practical agriculturist, and capable 
of giving lectures on agriculture. 

Publication. 

The Volume which is at present annually published by the Dublin Society 
contains little else than the Minutes of its proceedings. Its bulk is unnecessarily 
increased by the custom of printing the names of all the persons who attend each 
weekly meeting. The greater part of the expense thus incurred will be rendered 
unnecessary by investing in a Council the administration of the affairs of the 
Society ; but Your Committee are of opinion that it is highly desirable that the 
Society should issue Publications, both occasional and periodical, and should cause 
such Publications to be printed in the cheapest manner, and sold to the Public 
at the lowest price which circumstances will admit. It has been represented to 
Your Committee that original investigation has never been the object of the 
Dublin Society, but that it has always aimed rather at diffusing a knowledge of 
those results which have been the fruit of the labour of others — more particularly 
of such as have a practical bearing upon the Useful and Ornamental Arts. For 
this reason it is said that the Society has wisely abstained from publishing Trans- 
actions containing philosophical speculation. Perhaps this is a sound view of the 
duties of the Dublin Society ; but Your Committee are not of opinion that on this 
account it ought wholly to abstain from publication. The abundance or scarcity 
of materials for its publications will depend much upon the efficiency or remissness 
of the Council, the Committees and the Professors, and will form a good test of 
the energy with which they fulfil the duties imposed on them. Your Committee 
think it very desirable that each Committee, aided by the Professor attached to 
such Committee, should, at least once in each year, submit to the Society Reports 
as well of their own operations, as of any changes which may have taken place in 
the general condition of Science within this particular department since their pre- 
ceding Report ; and that they should present to the attention of the Society, and 
of the Public any particular facts which they may deem it of importance to com- 
municate, by way of compilation, extract or abridgement. Such Reports, together 
with any Papers of a peculiarly interesting kind, which may have been read at the 
Evening Meetings, would afford ample materials for occasional or periodical publi- 
cation. Indeed, considering the very extensive range of subjects which'are brought 
within the circle of the Dublin Society’s duties, the chief difficulty in regard of 
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publication, if the Committees and Officers were efficient, would be the task of 
selection. 

Financial Relations of the Society. 

In reviewing the Return of the Expenditure of the Society during the last 
three years, which has been called for by Your Committee, the only item which 
appears to invite especial comment, is the rent paid for the Lawn of Leinster 
House, amounting annually to upwards of 300 1 . This Lawn is a piece of 
ground containing about two statute acres of land. It is so situated that it could 
not be built upon without disfiguring one of the most beautiful squares, and 
shutting out one of the finest edifices, in Dublin. The Public at large are therefore 
as much interested as the Dublin Society, in preventing its being applied to such a 
purpose. Atpresentthis Lawn is laid down in grass, and it is one of the privileges 
of the Members of the Society, that they and their families are alone entitled to 
admission to it. It has been suggested,] that it might be used for the exhibition 
of the larger specimens of Rocks, illustrative of Geology, or for some other 
scientific purpose. Your Committee are of opinion, that the abstraction of so 
large a sum as 300 l. per annum from the Parliamentary Grant for the rent of 
the Lawn, is not to be justified, if it be regarded as conducive only to the enjoy- 
ment of the Members of the Society ; whereas, if it be rendered available to 



the gratification or instruction of the Public, no one could object to its being 
retained as an appendage to a great National Institution. Your Committee do 



not conceive that any inconvenience could result from its being thrown open to 
the Public under such restrictions as the Council may deem necessary. 

Inasmuch as the Estimate which accompanies the Annual Vote must receive 
(he sanction of the Treasury before it is submitted to Parliament, that depart- 
ment does, in fact, and it is most desirable that it should do so, exercise a 
salutary control over the expenditure of the Society. Upon the occasion of any 
unforeseen expenditure of considerable amount, it is advisable that the sanc- 
tion of the Treasury should always be required ; and Your Committee are of 
opinion that in no case ought any Superannuation to be granted by the Society 
without the special approval of the Treasury. It appears manifest to Your 
Committee that the efficiency of several departments of the Society’s duties has, 
at different times, been obstructed by the natural indisposition which exists to 
dismiss, without any provision, old and deserving officers who in their youth 
may have rendered useful service to the Institution, and, through the Society, to 
file Public. Cases have occurred, indeed, where the Society has granted Retired 
Allowances, and, in some instances, even Pensions to the widows of their servants 
and officers ; but this practice has not hitherto been recognised by the Treasury. 
Your Committee think that, in special cases, the interests of the Institution 
would be promoted by granting small superannuations to officers who have grown 
old and infirm in the service of the Society ; but they are of opinion, that in no 
case should such superannuations he granted without the concurrence of the 
Treasury ; nor should they exceed the Scale of Allowances permitted by the 
Superannuation Acts ; nor should Pensions, under any circumstances, be granted 
to any members of the families of such Officers and Servants. 

. ^°uld Parliament be convinced by the future proceedings of the Society that it 
ts an Institution calculated to secure to Ireland innumerable benefits of the highest 
e aracter, Your Committee feel assured that the House of Commons will not 

use to extend to the Dublin Society the same judicious and increasing liberality 
* lc has characterised its recent Grants to the British Museum — an Institution 
>D many lespects similar, though not embracing so wide a field of operation. 
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Before, however, any future Grants are made to the Dublin Society, it i 3 a (, so 
lutely necessary that there should be a clear understanding as to the situation 
which the Public are placed with reference to the Property, with the guardianshi” 
of which the Society is at present invested. Your Committee have been led by the 
recent discussion between the Irish Government and the Dublin Society, to consider 
in what condition the Public would stand with regard to the Property of the 
Society, in case such a difference of opinion should arise between Parliament and 
the Society with respect to tile mode in which the Funds should be administered as 
should lead to a total withdrawal of the Grant. Your Committee would hope that 
such an event is altogether improbable ; but with reference to future Grants, such a 
contingency obviously ought to be provided for. The probable consequence of 
withdrawing the Grant, would be the total dissolution of the Society ; as, upon the 
average of past years, the amount derived from private subscriptions has not been 
sufficient to maintain the Institution in existence upon any terms. In such a 
contingency, to whom would the Property accumulated by the successive Parlia- 
mentary Grants, and by the Donations and Subscriptions of the several public- 
spirited gentlemen who have in former times taken an interest in the Society, belong? 
Your Committee are not prepared to offer an opinion as to the legal question, 
in what parties the right of Proprietorship would in such a case reside, but they 
think it right that before Parliamentary Grants in years subsequent to the present 
are entrusted to the Society, a distinct Guarantee should be given, that under no 
possible contingency should this property bo abstracted from public use. In what 
manner this guarantee may best be given, whether by the assignment of the 
property to one or more Trustees, to be held by them subject to certain conditions, 
in trust for the Public as well as for the Society, or whether by a modification of 
the existing Charter, it will be for the Executive Government, aided by Legal 
Advice, and acting in concurrence with the Society itself, to determine. Your 
Committee think that a misconception with regard to the property has been engen- 
dered by the practice that has existed of keeping the funds derived from private 
subscription distinct from those arising from Parliamentary Grant, and of applying 
the former portion oi the fund to the purchase of permanent property, whilst the 
latter portion has been applied to the current maintenance of the Institution. Thus 
it was out of the fund arising from private subscription that the Society’s House was 
purchased from the Duke of Leinster. Your Committee do not question the pro- 
priety of occasionally creating a Reserve Fund for a specific purpose, such as build- 
ing; but they cannot admit that any distinction ought to be made between the 
property so acquired and that which has been acquired in the current expenditure 
of the Annual Grant. 



Your Committee have thus endeavoured to fulfil the duty imposed upon them 
reporting to The House their opinions as to the best mode of securing the widest 
6 eXtension advantages of the Annual Parliamentary Grant to the 
. U in The y have been guided solely by a desire to place that Institu- 

tion on sue a footing as will entitle it to the entire confidence and support of the 
u ic, an render it more fully than it has yet been, an instrument in aiding 
1 UCatl0 ^ ^ le P eo pk and improvement of the country. They feel every 
confidence that the Society will meet the wishes of Parliament, by the adoption 
ose improvements in its administration which have been recommended, after 
* 6 19 P a9s i° na t e consideration, by a Committee united in a desire to render 
le Hublm Society a National Institution of which Ireland may justly feel proud. 

ot ing now remains for Your Committee but to submit to The House the 
eso utions wnich embody the principles that have been more fully developed in 
the foregoing Report. 
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Resolved , , 

That this Committee is not in a situation to pronounce any opinion upon the 
legal question, how far the property of the Royal Dublin Society, partly acquired 
by former Parliamentary Grants, and partly out of the funds arising from Private 
Subscriptions, be of the nature of Public Property ; but they are of opinion that it is 
expedient that, in reference to future Parliamentary Grants, it should be fully under- 
stood that the Members composing that Society are to be considered as Trustees 
administering a Public Fund, and not as entitled to an absolute right of proprietor- 
ship in the property acquired by means of such Parliamentary Grants; and in 
reference to the existing property, that a clear and distinct guarantee should be 
given by the Society that the Public should be entitled to the full and entire use of 
that property as at present enjoyed. 



Resolved, That it is expedient, 

That the admission of all respectable individuals to a participation in the 
advantages arising from the Parliamentary Grant to the Royal Dublin Society is 
most desirable ; and in order to guard against the capricious exercise of the power 
of rejection, it is advisable that its Bye Laws should be reconsidered ; and “ that 
hereafter no individual be excluded, notwithstanding one-third of the Members 
present may have voted for his rejection, unless at least 40 Members shall 
have voted against his admission and, as regards the Admission Fee, that it be 
left optional whether the Candidate shall pay a Life Composition of twenty guineas, 
or a Fee of five guineas and two guineas Annual Subscription ; and that Persons 
admitted on these terms shall cease to be Members, if at any time their Annual 
Subscriptions shall be One Year in Arrear, unless the party so in arrear shall make 
a declaration in writing to the Council, that he has been absent from the Kingdom 
during the period for which the arrear has been incurred. 

That Associate Subscribers should be admitted to the Society for the term of 
one year, upon the recommendation of two Members of the Council, on payment 
of two guineas, which payment must be made at the time of admission. 



Resolved, 

That the management of the ordinary business of the Society should be con- 
fided to a Council'; but that it may be competent for 30 members to call a 
general meeting of the Society when any subject of importance requires considera- 
tion, upon giving a notice by advertisement at least 14 days previous to the day of 
meeting, of the time at which it will be held, and of the subject to be entertained. 

That no such meeting shall be called between the 1st of August and the 
ist of November, and that there shall be no adjournment of such meeting without 
a new notice. 

That the Council should be formed by the union of the following Committees, 
each of which should consist of Three Members, elected by the Society ; one 
Member of each Committee to go out annually ; and that the Council should be 
empowered to associate with each Committee not more than three Members 

the Councih 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 

VIII. 



Committee of Fine Arts. 

- — - of Natural Philosophy, and its application to the 

Useful Arts. 

- — - of Chemistry - ditto 

- — - of Mineralogy and Geology, ditto 

- — - of Botany and Natural History. 

- — - of Agriculture. 

- — - of Statistics. 

- of Accounts and Domestic Arrangements. 



That, at an early period in each year, an Estimate should be presented for 
sanction to a General Meeting of the Society of the expenditure which will be 
required in each department of the Society’s operations ; and that no deviation 
from that Estimate should take place to an extent greater than 50 1 . in the province 
of any one Committee, without the sanction of the Society at large, except upon 
any extraordinary occasion, when the consent of the Treasury shall be required. 



That it should be the duty of each Committee to report to the Council upon 
all matters relating to the department over which it presides; and that all 
recommendations emanating from the Committees should be subject to the final 
sanction of the whole Council. 



Resolved , 

That the Dublin Society should be considered as the great central association 
for the diffusion throughout Ireland of a knowledge of Practical Science, and of all 
improvements in Agriculture, Horticulture and the Arts; and that it should place 
itself in communication with all local societies founded with a view to similar 
objects, affording to them assistance, encouragement and information, and receiv- 
ing from them in return periodical reports of their proceedings. 



Resolved 

That the Dublin Society should be enabled, upon application, to send down 
qualified persons to give lectures in the provincial towns, whenever the travelling 
. expenses of tie lecturer, and a reasonable proportion of his remuneration, shail 
be locally subscribed by the parties making the application. 



Resolved, 

That the Botanic Garden should be made, as much as possible, a school for 
young Gardeners seeking instruction in horticulture. 



Resolved , 

That the Museum, the Botanic Garden and the Lawn, should be open to the 
ic or stu y or enjoyment, under Regulations to be framed by the Council. 



Resolved , 

That books should not be lent out of the Library ; and that for the convenience 
of persons desirous to consult the books in the Library, a Reading-room should be 
appointed, to which persons not belonging to the Society should have access by 
special permission of the Council. • 

Resolved, 
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Resolved, 

That the Public should be gratuitously admitted to at least one of the Courses 
of Lectures given by each Professor during the year ; and that such gratuitous 
course should be given in the evening, in order to encourage the attendance of 
persons engaged during the day in industrious occupations. 



Resolved, 

That each Committee should, periodically, publish Reports of its proceedings; 
and that the Council should, by selection from the Papers read at the evening 
Scientific Meetings, or by the compilation of such other interesting and useful 
information as they may think it desirable to communicate to the public, cause to 
be printed, from time to time, publications which should be accessible to the 
Public by purchase. 

Resolved , 

That newspapers and political periodicals should no longer.be taken into the 
Society’s Rooms, whether procured by special private subscription, or paid for 
out of the general funds of the Society. 



Resolved, 

That measures should be taken for securing increased activity and efficiency in 
the management of all the Schools ; and that they should be made instrumental 
rather in giving instruction in the useful and the mechanical departments of the 
Arts, than in those which are purely ornamental. 



Resolved, 

That, in order to form a National Museum adequate to the public wants, it is 
necessary to provide larger accommodation for the Exhibition of objects than'the 
present rooms of the Dublin Society are capable of affording; and that such 
increased accommodation can with advantage be provided by an extension of the 
buildings of the Society’s present house. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 

NOT PRINTED WITH THE EVIDENCE. 



Martis, 29 die Martii, 1836. 



Present : 

Mr. William Smith O’Brien. 

Mr. George Evans. 

Mr. Robert Steuart. 

Mr. Bellew. 



Mr. Jephson. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford. 
Mr. O’Ferrall. 



Veneris , i° die Julii, 1836. 



Mr. William Smith O’Brien in the Chair. 



Present : 



Captain Jones. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 
Mr. Wyse. 

Mr. Diilwyn. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy. 



Mr. Seijeant Jackson. 
Mr. Dunbar. 

Mr. Vesey. 

Mr. Jephson. 



Resolution proposed (by Mr. Jephson) and question put — That the Resolutions which 
place the Dublin Society at the head of the scientific societies of Ireland be omitted, as it 
would be inexpedient to place in such situation a Society which does not require that its 
Members shall be possessed of any scientific information, and which may be composed in 
great measure of persons deficient in scientific qualifications. 



Aye 1. 
Mr. Jephson. 



Noes 6. 

Mr. Wyse. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy. 
Mr. Serjeant Jackson. 
Mr. Vesey. 

Mr. Diilwyn. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 



Mercurii, 6° die Julii, 1836. 



Mr. William Smith O’Brien in the Chair. 



Mr. Vesey. 

Captain Jones. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy. 
Mr. George Evans. 



Present : 

Mi;. Dunbar. 
Mr. O’Ferrall. 
Mr. Diilwyn. 



Jovis, 14° die Julii, 1836. 



Mr. William Smith O’Brien in the Chair. 



Present : 

Captain Jones. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy. 

Mr. Vesey. 



Mr. George Evans. 
Mr. Wyse. 

Mr. O’Ferrall. 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 



Mercurii, 20° die Aprilis, 1836. 



Isaac Weld , Esq. ------ 


P- 3 


Veneris, 2 2° die Aprilis, 1836. 
Isaac Weld , Esq. ------ 


p. l6 


Mercurii, 27 0 die Aprilis, 1836. 
Isaac Weld , Esq. 


P . 36 


Lunas, 2 0 die Maii, 1 836. 
Robert Hutton , Esq. ----- 


p. 60 


Veneris, 29* die Aprilis, 1836. 
Isaac Weld, Esq. ------ 


p. 84 


Veneris, 6° die Maii, 1836. 1 
Robert Hutton, Esq. ----- 


p. 121 


Lunae, 9* die Maii, 1836. 
Charles William Hamilton , Esq. 


P- 3.37 


Mercurii, n® die Maii, 1836. 
Isaac Weld, Esq. ------ 


p- 156 


Charles William Hamilton, Esq. - 


p. l6l 


Veneris, 13° die Maii, 1836. 
Richard Griffiths, Esq. ----- 


p. 184 


Lunas, 16 0 die Maii, 1836. 
William Hariy , Esq., m.d. - 


p. 316 


Mercurii, 18 0 die Maii, 1836. 
William Harty , Esq., m.d. - 


- p. 24 » 


Veneris, 3 0 die Junii, 1836, 
Samuel Litton , Esq., m.d. - 


p. 267 


Lunae, 6° die Junii, 1836. 
Samuel Litton, Esq., m.d. 


p. 285 


Mercurii, 8° die Junii, 1836. 
Captain Joseph E. Portlock - 


p. 303 


Samuel Litton, Esq., m.d. i 


p- 326 


Veneris, io° die Junii, 1836. 
Captain Joseph E. Portlock - - - - 


p- 327 


Samuel Litton, Esq., m.d. - 


p. 35 * 
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Mercwii, 20° die Aprilis, 1836. 



Mr. W. S. O’Brien. 
Mv. Jephson. 

Mr. Robert Sleuart. 
Mr. Villiers Stuart. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. George Evans. 
Mr. Jones. 

Mr. More O’Ferrall. 
Mr. Crawford. 



Mr. W. S. O'BRIEN, in the Chair. 



Isaac Weld, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

1. Chairman.'] YOU are Secretary to the Dublin Society ? — I am Honorary 
Secretary to the Royal Dublin Society. 

2. How long have you been secretary ? — I have been secretary seven or eight 
years. 

3. You have been a member of the society longer? — I have been a member of 
the society since 1801. Twenty-five years ago my name was put in nomination 
for secretary, on account of the active part I then took in the affairs of the society. 
At that time Mr. Joy, now the Chief Baron, was chosen to be the honorary secre- 
tary, and he continued so until 1822, when he was elected vice-president of the 
society. 

4. Have the goodness to describe to the Committee, as far as you are able to 
do so, the origin of the Dublin Society ? — The society originated in a meeting 
held in Trinity College, in the philosophy rooms, in June 1731, pursuant to 
a public invitation. About 14 gentlemen assembled, and they agreed to form 
a society for the promotion of improvement of all kinds. It was proposed to call 
it “ The Dublin Society for improving Husbandry, Manufactures, and other Useful 
Arts at the end of ro days or a fortnight, they added the word “ Sciences,” 
arts and sciences. The first rules were made in December 1731, amongst others, 
that the society should be open to the first hundred persons who chose to put down 
their names, after which there was to be a ballot for, all others; that a president, 
a vice-president and secretaries, should be chosen out of the members ; that there 
should be a standing committee of 21, five of whom were to be a quorum, who 
should meet one hour before the society, to regulate all matters relating to the 
economy of the society ; that the officers of the society should be chosen by ballot, 
on the second Thursday in November. The standing committee was to have- 
power to pay all expenses under 405. ; the original subscription was 30 s. 
a year. 

5- Mr. Cranford.] Was there any entrance? — No; experiments were to be 
made at the expense of the society, but in all cases, to be superintended by some 
one member. If the experiments were made in the country, instructions were to> 
e ^ nt 5 Agisters were to be kept of all experiments, and noticing their agreement 
or disagreement with similar experiments made in other places ; correspondence 
*]? m ^ nt:a ^ ne( i with other societies and with private persons. , Transactions 
0 other societies and all useful works were to be purchased ; and meetings were 
0 be held once a fortnight; every member on admission was to choose some 
su ject to which he would apply himself; to obtain information, queries were to 
e drawn up and transmitted to persons deemed capable of answering them, and 
en well considered, to be printed for general information. 

hair man.] When was the society incorporated ? — In the year 1 749, 1 8 

<* rs subsequent to the original formation. The question of charter appears to 

0, 47* B have 
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have been very early considered by the society, that is, whether it would be advis- 
able to have a charter or otherwise. The expense attending a charter, in the 
first instance, was a very material question. 

7. Are you able to state to the Committee what was the annual income of the 
society previous to its obtaining a charter?— It appears that the number of 100 
members to which it had been, after a time, proposed to limit the society, was 
not completed till the year 1742, that is, 11 years after the first formation of the 
society ; and in the course of that period it was found that several who had put 
down their names withdrew; after that nutnber was completed, it was determined 
there should be a ballot for subsequent members, in which three out of four should 
concur for the admission of a member. 

8. What number of members were there at the time the society acquired a 
charter? — I am not informed of that, and it would be impossible to ascertain it. 
At the very outset it appeared that there was great difficulty in collecting the 
annual subscription ; numbers of persons put down their names who did not pay, 
others formally withdrew themselves, and subsequently the society met with so 
much embarrassment from offering premiums which they were not able to pay, 
that they resorted to strong measures at different periods, such as denouncing 
publicly the defaulters, after having in vain dunned them through their collectors. 
Great inconvenience ensued, and during the whole time that the society depended 
on annual subscriptions, there has never been a single year without difficulties 
and discussions upon the subject of defaulters. 

9. It was not the practice to ask any principal sum as entrance money, in addi- 
tion to the annual subscription, before the charter? — No ; the annual subscription 
varied in different instances ; it was first of ,all 30 s., then they took a moidore, 
which was a current Spanish coin, fluctuating in value from 30 s. to a guinea and 
a crown, or something of that kind. In 1735, the subscription was 30 s.; in 
179S, there appears to have been five guineas admission fee, instead of two 
guineas admission fee. 

10. When did the two guineas commence? — Unfortunately, the manuscript 
volume just before the charter has been lost, therefore I cannot tell when the sub- 
scription was raised from 305. to two guineas. In the year 1798 a law was passed 
that the admission fee should be increased to five guineas, instead of two guineas, 
independent of the two guineas annually. In the year 1 801 the annual payment 
was increased from two guineas to three guineas, with five guineas admission fee, 
or 20 guineas admission for life. 

it. At that time there was a continual payment in annual subscription, and a 
principal sum in donation ? — Yes. 

12. When was the practice of requiring an annual sum abandoned? — It must 
have been abandoned soon after removing to Leinster House, about the year 
1814. I find in 1810 the 'life subscription was raised from 20 guineas to 30 
guineas. 

13* In addition to that 30 guineas, was there an annual payment? — No; the 
30 guineas for life precluded any annual subscription. Soon after the removal to 
Leinster House the admission fee for life was raised to 50 guineas. 

14. What subsequent change took place? — In 1821 it was reduced to 3 ° 
guineas, and since the correspondence with Lord Leveson Gower, which took 
place in 1829, it was reduced to 20 guineas for life, at which it stands at present; 
and no annual subscription. There are associate annual members who are 
admitted, having the use of the house, and all the benefits of the institution, 
except that they have no vote whatever relative to the property or management 
thereof. It was in consequence of the very great difficulty of collecting the 
annual subscription of corporate members that it was found expedient to abandon 
them altogether. 

15* Mr. Evci 7 isi\ Were not you obliged to take legal proceedings? — The debt 
appears to have arisen progressively from a few hundred pounds to thou- 
sands, and at last there was a debt of 7,000 l due from defaulters; and there was 
a ? 1 16 P ar ^ iamen t was passed to enable the society, by means of 

civil bill to recover those arrears. Mr. Lysaght, at that time registrar, was a soh- 
citoi , and his bills became so very heavy in recovering those arrears, that it was 
determined to abandon them altogether, and they were abandoned. 

10. VUlat were the original objects of the society? — Their original objects 

appear 
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appear to have been the introduction into the country of all useful machinery Isaac Weld Esq 

for manufactures, or for arts or agriculture. The first essays that were presented -- 

were on the cultivation of hops in Ireland, and also of certain dye-stuffs, com- ao April 1836. 
monly imported, but which it was believed could be grown in Ireland. The one 1 
great object appeared to be to promote domestic manufactures ; to check importa- 
tion, both of raw and manufactured articles, and to raise from the soil everything 
that it would produce. 

17. Previous to the society being incorporated, did it receive any aid from the 
Irish Parliament by way of grant?— It received countenance and aid from the 
Irish Parliament before its incorporation, for the express purpose of promoting 
manufactures j also before the incorporation, 500 1 a year was given to the society, 
during pleasure, from the Privy Purse, by his Majesty George 2d, in the time of 
Lord Chesterfield, to be employed by the society in the same way it used its own 
private funds, in premiums for encouraging husbandry and .other useful arts. 

The society appears also to have bad numerous donations, some of them anony- 
mous, in sums of from 1 0 /. to 20/. and 30/. and more. ■ Dr. Samuel Madden 
settled 130/. a year upon the society for his life. Sir Richard Levinge gave 
2,000 to be vested as the society pleased ; the interest of which was to be at 
their disposal for 21 years. Dr. Samuel Madden also presented the society with 
a list of subscriptions to the amount of 500 which lie had procured, informing 
the society that they might employ their collector to get them in. There was a 
difficulty in getting all, but considerable sums were thus obtained. 

18. The date of the charter is 1749? — It is. 

ig. What have been the total number of members admitted since the Union? 

—The total number of members admitted since the Union is 887. 

20. \V hat is the number at present? — It is impossible to say ^because a great 
many persons who belong to the society live in the country, and never attend, 
perhaps, after a year or two. It is impossible to say how many belong to it. 

On the election ot officers, particularly of salaried officers, persons are seen who 
had not made their appearance, perhaps, for 20 years before. 

21. There has been great variation in the relative number admitted in different 
years ; in one year it appears there were 1 17 admitted, and in the next year there 
was only one. To what circumstances do you attribute that great difference ? — 

One of the greatest years for the accession of members was that preceding the 
alteration of the admission fee to 50 guineas. When it was announced that such 
a change would be made, persons who had been doubtful before became anxious 
to pay their money and get into the society. After the 50-guinea fee was fixed, 
the number of admissions was not near so numerous. 

22. When after that did the admissions begin to increase in number ? — After 
the admission fee was again reduced to 20 guineas; that is, within the last three 
years. I am also of opinion that the admissions increased in consequence of the 
society having infused much more activity into their proceedings, and enlarged 
their sphere of action. During the last two or three years cattle shows have been 
introduced, and annual exhibitions of manufactures ; the lectures have been far 
more inviting, and we have carried the public more with us. 

23. Did you find that the 50-guineas admission fee had an influence which was 
almost prohibitory, and that the reduction of the fee to 20 guineas has produced 
a very great increase of numbers? — That, coupled with the more effective state 
of the society ; but the 50 guineas was, in. fact, an impediment. 

24. A return has been made to the House of Commons of the charter and 
bye-laws, and some other details with respect to the society ; have you looked 
over them, and are you able to say they are correct ? — I have not compared them 
word by word, with a person to assist me ; but as far as my memory goes they 
seem correct. I have got the charter and the bye-laws with me, if required. 

2 5 - By the bye-laws, it appears there is a class of members called associate 
annual subscribers ?— There is. 

26. What number of associate annual subscribers are there paying three gui- 
neas annually ?— None. 

2 7* To what circumstance do you attribute there being no subscribers of this 
? ass -'--Many persons joining the society arc actuated by the desire of appearing 
!n t e house as masters, and not merely by tolerance, as annual subscribers. Ihc 
associate annual subscribers have admission into the gardens, into the library, 
e lectures, but in fact, little beyond what is enjoyed merely in common 

1 the public, because those branches of the institution are thrown open to the 

°- 47 - B 2 public 
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public very liberally *, therefore scarcely any advantage attaches to those annual 
associate subscribers ; and those who are desirous of joining the society like to 
come as corporators. 

28. If the payment required from associate members were reduced to 1 1 . 
a year, do you imagine you would have any more members ? — I think there 
would be a" great many more members; but much inconvenience would arise 
from that, in my opinion. In fact, without more servants and more officers 
to attend to them it would be impossible to go through the duty. 

29. Do you suppose that if the admission fee for members of the society were 
reduced to ten guineas, the number would be very materially increased ?— -I think 
it would certainly be increased. 

30. With advantage to the society ? — I doubt that. 1 think it would be at- 
tended with very considerable disadvantages to the society, as an operative body, 
in its present state. We are rather suffering- at present from an influx, of mem- 
bers. The deliberations and movements of the society are considerably impeded 
by the numbers. 

31. How are members admitted at present ? — A candidate must be proposed 
in writing, with his name, residence and profession ; he must be proposed by one 
member, and seconded by another ; and his name must be hung up for at least 
three weeks before the election takes place. 

32. The election is then by ballot ? — It is. 

33. What proportion of the voters can exclude ? — A majority of above one 
third. 

34. You have a class of members called honorary members? — Honorary mem- 
bers, when proposed, must be named in the same manner, by a proposer and 
seconder ; and it must be distinctly stated on what ground they are proposed as 
honorary members. 

35. Are there many honorary members? — Several. 

36. Are they chiefly ex-officio members, or have they been admitted for any 
special cause? — Some few are ex-officio; but the greater number have been specially 
admitted on account of their qualifications. Many of the officers of institutions 
in England have been constituted honorary members, and persons who have 
distinguished themselves in any particular walk of science are very commonly 
made honorary members. 

37. The Lord Lieutenant is a member of the society, ex officio, is he not?— 
No, he is not ; and an alteration of the bye laws is wanted, for inconvenience has 
been experienced in consequence of Ex-Lord Lieutenants continuing presidents 
after they have left the country. In some instances the Lord Lieutenant, on 
leaving the country, has resigned his office as president, and there was then an 
opportunity of electing a successor ; but when he has not resigned, we have been 
obliged to wait till the subsequent November. 

38. The Lord Lieutenant is always the president ?- In the month of Novem- 
ber, on the general election of officers, he is always elected president. 

39. To him the principle of election prescribed by the charter has not been 
extended? — He may be elected at once, if there is a vacancy, without auy previous 
notice, and without a ballot. If the Lord Lieutenant resigns, the society at any 
time of the year may proceed at once to the election of another president. 

40. The bye-laws, as laid before this House, state that in the case of the Lord 
Lieutenant the condition of election shall not be rendered necessary?- — That is, 
he may be elected at once, hnd without ballot. The only difficulty standing in 
the way is, when a Lord Lieutenant who has been elected president leaves the 
country without resigning his office. 

41. There is a ballot for the honorary members? — Yes, exactly the same as 
for others. 

42. Have there been many exclusions on the ballot? — I have been 36 years 
a member of the society, though not indeed in constant attendance on the society, 
having been a good deal abroad ; but I never was present at the rejection of any 
person until the case of Archbishop Murray. 

43. How many exclusions have there been ? — In all, four, according to the 
returns given in ; but I learned from a conversation with Lord Cloncurry, who 
came over in the same packet with me, that there is a mistake about one, since 
Mr. O’Connell was not actually rejected, but that his name was withdrawn. 1 
have merely Lord Cloncurry ’s information upon the subject ; and I doubt that I 
could obtain from the society any direct information upon the subject. 
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44. Mr. More O’FerraU.'] Are there no documents to show that ?— There are no 

documents that show it. Pour persons had behn proposed whom I do not find 
to have been elected ; but I cannot ascertain whether they were absolutely rejected 
or not. I can only trace these four in all who have not been admitted after pro- 
posal during 36 years. H 

45. Is it a fact that many persons holding extreme opinions on political sub- 
jects have been debarred from presenting themselves to the society from the fear 
of being excluded ?— It is very difficult to answer that question. One gentleman 
■whom I shall name if required, told me he was afraid of having his name pro- 
posed, though he wished it, lest he should be black-beaned. I ventured to express 
my firm persuasion that he would not, and I am still of that opinion. The 
week before I came away there were one or two gentlemen in discussion, vvho said 
they imagined there were persons of extreme politics who were debarred from 
having their names proposed, lest they should be rejected. 

46. Mr. R. Steuart .] What kind of politics do you allude to ?— I should say 

on the liberal side ; very fully and decidedly on the liberal side. J 

47. Chairman .] You think there would be no danger of the exclusion of any 
persons ,011 the Orange side?— There is in the society a very numerous body on 
the liberal side. The majority on Archbishop Murray’s case was in his favour ; 
but on that occasiou a great many persons on the liberal side did not attend; 
whilst it was understood notices had been posted at the club-houses to remind 
persons on the opposite side to appear and exercise their power. Several persons 
on the liberal side did not come, and app*eared quite indifferent on the occasion. 
If they had come in, possibly the election might have had a different result. 

48. There have been four names returned to the House of Commons as those 
of gentlemen who have been excluded ; are you aware whether they were all 
Catholics? — The name of Mr. Anthony Brown was one I did not know. Lord 
Cloncurry explained to me that he was a connexion of Mr. Wogan Brown of 
Kildare. I know no more. Mr. Peter Brophy is, I believe, a Catholic. 

49. Do you think it probable that the rejection of Dr. Murray would have the 
effect of preventing Roman-catholic clergymen from applying to become mem- 
bers of the society? — I should think, that in the spirit of the body many, very 
probably, might not like to come forward after Dr. Murray had been rejected. I 
would beg to mention one circumstance. There is a most ingenious Catholic 
clergyman of the name of M'Gawley, attached to the Metropolitan Roman-catholic 
church, who has been planning a new electrico-magnetic apparatus on a far more 
powerful scale than any yet attempted, and who has applied the power to the 
movement of machinery. We were extremely anxious to get him at an evening 
meeting of the society, in order to exhibit his experiments, and at first he 
expressed great reluctance to do so, from a sense of honour, as he said, because 
Dr. Murray had been rejected ; he did not like to come amongst us on that 
account. But after explaining that our evening meetings were purely for philo- 
sophical purposes, and open to strangers of distinction, he gave a promise that he 
would come on some future occasion ; and I cannot but persuade myself, that if 
•he had the least desire to become a member of the society, he would be elected. 
Inis gentleman was much noticed during the meeting of the British Association 
m Dublin last summer. 

50. Although one individual who had very eminent claims might be elected, 
do you not think that the rejection of the head of the Roman-catholic church 
would have the effect of deterring persons, who were in the habit of respecting 
very highly that dignitary, from offering themselves for admission ? — That must 
oe quite a matter of private opinion, on which I cannot offer anything satisfactory 
0 the Committee. I am not sufficiently acquainted with persons and circum- 
stances to answer that question. 

51- Have you any Roman-catholic clergymen in the Society? — I do not know 

at we have any at present ; but we had the Rev. Dr. Lanigan, for I believe 15 
or 10 years, as our librarian, who was universally respected by the society, and 
w o, on quitting it from ill-healtli, was allowed a pension. He was a good 
inguist, and w ; as frequently employed as a translator. There never seemed to be 

f. east thought entertained whether he was a Iloman-catholic or of any other 
religion. ' J 

D^hl' y° u find that the great majority of, or nearly all the scientific men ha 
t u in are members of the society?— Certainly not all, but a great many. From 
co lege we have Dr. Sandes, the new bishop, who seconded Dr. Murray when 
was proposed. We have Drs. Prior, Wall, Hare, McDonnell ; the Rev. Mr. 
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Martin, one of the ex-fellows, retired on a living. We have almost all the more 
distinguished scientific manufacturers belonging to the society. 

53. ' Do you find that the scientific gentlemen who take an interest in the Irish 
Academy arc also members of the Dublin Society? — Several of them are, but- 
not all. 

54. Mr. Evans.] You are a member of the Academy? — I am a member of 
both institutions. 

55. Chairman.] Did you ever find that the most eminently scientific persons 
in Ireland were reluctant to join the society, as being more of a club than a society 
for the purposes of science? — I cannot tell what public opinion may be, or what 
the opinion of individuals on the subject; but this I can tell positively, that there 
is nothing resembling a club appertaining to the society, excepting it be that in one 
room there are newspapers. The practice of taking in newspapers, as sources of 
information, has existed in the society for upwards of a hundred years. No political 
or religious conversation is ever permitted within the walls of the society ; it has 
been a boast that the society abstains from all discussions of that sort. The 
society is, in fact, composed of persons of such various shades, both in religion 
and politics, that it must fall to pieces if adverse political or religious discussions 
were permitted. 

56. Mr. JR. Steuart] You mean public discussion? — I do not mean to say that 
two or more gentlemen might not walk into a corner of the room and converse 
privately together, but I never heard a sentence of political or religious discussion 
which would attract notice. Such discussion must be stopped, or we could not 
exist in peace as a society. 

57. Chairman .] Have you heard it advanced in society in Dublin that the 
leading persons in science do not consider the Dublin Society as available to the 
purposes of science in such a manner as to induce them to take a part in the 
management of it ? — The objects of the Academy and of the Dublin Society 
are very different. The Dublin Society originated in the desire of a‘ number of 
men for practical improvement in the arts, manufactures and agriculture of the 
country. Such matters of deep abstract science as are frequently introduced at 
the Academy, have never engaged the attention of the Dublin Society ; and I 
find, on looking over the proceedings of the society, that after the formation of 
the academy, subjects of science were frequently referred from the Dublin Society 
to the Academy, that is, subjects connected with abstract sciences, and more 
particularly relating to the higher branches of the mathematics ; but since the 
establishment of our own professorships, we have never had occasion to refer 
to the Academy. We have, in Mr. Davy, for example, a first-rate chemist; in 
Dr. Kane, professor of natural philosophy, a man, young indeed, but of the 
highest promise, to whom we can refer with confidence any matter relating to 
natural philosophy and scientific mechanics ; we have Dr. Litton, a man of pro- 
found learning and great acquirements, as our professor of botany ; and we have 
besides, Dr. Scouler, from Glasgow, a man already highly distinguished there, as 
a geologist and naturalist ; and with these four men we need hardly have occasion 
for reference to persons foreign to our body, as in former instances. 

58. Does the society contain among its members the leading men of the medicS 
department in Dublin ?— A great many of the leading men ; Mr. Harrison, for 
instance, one of the first lecturers of the College of Surgeons, is a very constant 
attendant, and several of the medical lecturers in Dublin are members oi the 
society. 

59 . The society is made up of gentlemen connected with the various pro- 
fessions probably, and country gentlemen ? — Yes; and also of persons of every 
description which can be well imagined, persons out of various grades in 
society. 

60. Do you understand that there is a predominance in favour of any particular 
class of society ?— Not at present. 

61 . Has there been at any time ? — At one time the bar formed a very powerful 
party. The hour of the weekly meetings was changed from twelve to two, chiefly 
to accommodate members of the bar ; in fact, they could at one time do what they 
pleased, and they drew very much together, though not entirely. 

62. At what period was that? — Principally, I should say, some 20 years agOj 
when Mr. Joy, now Chief Baron, and Mr. Leslie Foster, now Baron Foster, 
were secretaries ; at the same time the late Mr. Leader was a very active person. 
The bar was then decidedly the prominent party 

• 63. That 
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63. That is not the case at present?— No. Isaac Wdd> Esq . 

64. Are any of the members in the rank of respectable tradesmen ?— Several. - 

65. Would there be any feeling of objection if a person of that class in the 20 ApriI l836 * 

humbler walk of life were to offer himself as a member of the society? I could 

mot think there would; there have been some, in comparatively humble situations 
admitted within the last few years, but persons fond of science. 

66. Do you conceive the subscription, at its present amount, is such as to allow 
scientific men who may not happen to be very rich, to join the society ? — I think 
it is scarcely an impediment. It must be quite obvious to the Committee that 
•the lower _ the subscriptions, the more persons are likely to avail themselves of 
opportunities of entering into a society dependent thereon, be it what it may. 

67. The Committee understood you to say in a previous answer, that you con- 
sidered the reduction of the admission fee would be dangerous to the interests 
of the society ; on what grounds do you conceive that ? — If it was reduced to 
1 1., I conceive so many persons would be disposed to join the society, that 
we should be crowded to excess, and inconvenience would arise from the mere 
numbers. 

68. Supposing that the admission fee on entrance was 10/., and that an 
annual subscription of 'i/. a year should be required, would that not allow the 
admission - of a great number of persons who may be anxious to enjoy the 
advantages of the society, who cannot now join it?— I think it very possible 
that it might be so. 

69. Would you anticipate any mischievous result from such change? — I think 
it might be attended with inconvenience to the society as now constituted. 

There might be a few scientific men of very moderate means who might be 
accommodated by a small subscription ; but I think that a great many other 
persons, who bad no pretension from their acquirements to belong to the society, 
would try to get in with a low subscription. 

70. Your objection resolves itself simply into a question of room?— Not 
simply ; I think it would bring in an inferior class of persons, and lower the con- 
sequence of the society. 

71. When you speak of consequence, do you mean its aristocratical character 
or its scientific character ? — I speak of its consequence exactly in the same sense 
which the society entertained nearly a century ago. I find the following 
resolution in the proceedings of the society during the year 1 739 ; viz. “ The 
numbers of the society ought to be limited ; there will then be credit in 
belonging to it, and more spirit will be given to the endeavours of the members.” 

I am of opinion that if a door- were opened to a much larger number of persons 
by a decreased subscription, and if inferior grades were thus admitted, the society 
would not become more respectable. 

72. Mr. More O'Fcrrall .] Do you think it would be less useful for scientific pur- 
poses if the number were increased ? — The scientific part of the institution must 
necessarily be conducted by few persons. At present the principal matters 
relating to any one branch of the institution are conducted by a committee, 
whose reports from time to time are laid before the whole society. I do not know 
that the movements of the committees would be actually impeded if the society 
became much more numerous. In fact, I do not think that they would. 

73- Chairman!] Can you give an opinion as to any scale which would increase 
the members of the society to the maximum point you consider desirable ? — It is 
difficult to say what would be the result of admitting many more, or whether there 
would be any difficulty about the ballot. Some hundreds of persons have come 
mto the society with whom I am unacquainted, whom I scarcely know even by 
name ; but I do not think that in a general way the society could gain by indis- 
criminate admission j and I have heard it frequently stated that the society has 
rather lost in public estimation by the number of persons it has admitted of late 
years without distinction. 

74. Mr. More O’ FerralL] You stated, in the early part of your examination, that 
at an early period of the society, each member of the society was obliged to choose 
a subject to which he would apply himself j is that the practice at present ? — It 
is not. 

75> Do you suppose, if the ancient practice was adhered to at present, that 
would sufficiently limit the number of candidates to the society ?- -I do not think 
it would affect the number of candidates. It is at present extremely difficult to 

°-47- b 4 get 
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get persons willing to give up their time to the purposes of the society. So far 
from there being a competition, we have had difficulty in getting members of 
certain committees to form a quorum. 

76. Do you mean to say it is difficult to get persons to attend on committees ? 
— They allow their names to be put down, but after these have been published 
and a certain distinction derived from it, they do not attend. 

77. Can you specify those committees which are least attended? — As far as I 
can bear in mind, the museum is the one least attended; the committee of 
economy and the house committee are the best attended. 

7S. Does it occur to you that there would be any other means of managing 
the society which would be more efficient than that at present adopted ? — If a 
change were made, in my opinion, the committee called the selected committee 
might with advantage have more power. This committee consists of a depu- 
tation of tw r o persons from each of the other committees,, which two persons are 
selected or chosen by the committees individually, and thus form a general selected 
committee; and I think that the affairs of the society would go on more 
smoothly if more power were given to the selected committee. 

79. What are the powers and the duties of the selected committee? — There 
are no particular defined duties actually assigned to it; but on all matters of 
general reference the selected committee is commonly employed. 

80. Will you specify some of the subjects in which the selected committee 
occupy themselves? — It is a committee ready formed, which stands prepared to 
take subjects into consideration which may be referred to them. It is very 
commonly employed by special directions of the society in conference with the 
other committees, when their joint report is presented to the society ; but unless 
some subject be referred to the selected committee, it does not meet. The 
arrangements relative to the scientific evening meetings, which began this year, 
were left to this committee ; and I would beg to mention, that in the late corre- 
spondence with Government, it was proposed, as a matter of course, that the 
subject generally should be referred to the selected committee ; but objections 
were made to that, and probably because certain individuals did not happen to 
be on that committee, who therefore wished rather that the subject should be 
taken into consideration by the society at large than by the selected committee. 
But we should have been in a much more placid state if the affair had been 
referred to that committee in the first instance. 

81. Are there any rules laid down by which the committees are governed? — 
The committees lay down rules for themselves, but the selected committee being 
one which is rather to be applied to on emergencies, has no stated days of meet- 
ing, unless there is business of reference before it ; the other committees have 
regular stated days of meeting, and each one has a book kept for its proceeding's. 

82. Does each committee form bye-laws for itself? — Laws with regard to their 
meetings and decisions ; but I can hardly call them laws, they are rather rules and 
regulations for the dispatch of business. 

83. Has the body at large defined the power of each committee? — So far as 
fixing that the committee of fine arts, for instance, shall superintend the drawing 
schools ; the committee of chemistry superintend chemistry. If Mr. Davy 
wants any article in the laboratory, the first thing is for Mr. Davy to have the 
committee summoned, or, on their regular day of meeting to lay before them his 
wants, and request, with their advice and assistance, to have them supplied. Any- 
thing relating to the house affairs, as repairs, &c., is referred to the house com- 
mittee ; but all matters involving expense and outlay, are referred to the committee 

i e c° I j om yj which is properly the committee of finance, which examines into 
the bills. 

^4; What does the selected committee do ? — The selected committee has no 
positive defined duty, it only meets on occasions, when certain matters are referred 
to it by the society. 

85. Can you state any duty it has ever performed ?— Yes ; it made all the 
arrangements for the evening meetings, and in connexion with the committee of 
manufactures and the committee of fine arts, whose rooms were employed on the 
occasion, it made the necessary arrangements for the exhibitions of manufactures 
which have taken place for two or three years past. 

86. It does not appear in the list of bye-laws given in to the Committee, that 
there is any bye-law regulating or appointing the selected committee ? — Perhaps 
not. 
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87. At what period was that committee first constituted? — I should suppose it 
may have been constituted about 1 0 or 12 years. 

8S. Without any definite object? — It was in order to have a body to appeal to 
on an emergency. There is one matter that perhaps it would be important to 
mention. In former times the society suffered much from a standing committee. 
The standing committee of 21, in fact, had the whole rule and management of 
the society; this committee of 21 did exactly as they pleased; all the buildings 
in Hawkins-street, and every change and alteration therein, was effected by this 
committee ; it was formed of the vice-presidents, some of whom were in Parlia- 
ment at that time, and amongst, them was General Valliincuy. Tlic opinion of 
the society was, that much of their expenditure had been lavish and wasteful, and 
they instituted other committees, particularly the committee of economy, as a check 
on this standing committee ; in short, the society had suffered from the rule of this 
committee, and it was in a great measure from the recollection of what the society 
had suffered from the standing committee, that they were indisposed to adopt the 
proposition which Government lately made, to have a council that was to govern 
the society ; they recollected how they had been governed before, and they were 
indisposed to subject themselves to a governing council. 

89. Are the committees elected ? — T hey arc. 

90. Mr. Evans.] You state that the movements of the society are much im- 
peded by the number at present? — I do not say that they are actually impeded by 
the number at present, because after all, the most important business of the 
society is conducted by committees. 

91. Is it not in some degree from the parliamentary usages of the society, and 
the desultory debates which take place on the bringing up of reports, that the 
society degenerates into that generally tedious mode of proceeding ? — The society 
meets about 28 weeks or at most 29 weeks in the year. There is a vacation from 
the beginning of July to November, another vacation of three or four weeks at 
Christmas, and another vacation at Easter, hnd I believe one at Whitsuntide : but 
let the number of weeks be taken at 28 or 30 weeks at most ; the hour for each 
weekly meeting strictly is two, but they very seldom enter on business, that is, the 
chair is very seldom taken till a quarter or half-past two. No new matter can be 
introduced after four o’clock, so that the business on those days very seldom 
extends to more than an hour and a half; but if two full hours were occupied on 
each day of meeting, the whole of their debating and discussion would only 
amount to 56 hours or 60 hours in the whole course of the year. 

92. Mr. M ore O'Ferrall .] Which do you think the society would be best go- 
verned by, these committees, or an executive council? — All the committees 
are elected ; and a council would probably only be in the same position as the 
other committees. Giving the name of council to a committee which might have 
more power than the rest, generally, would certainly be better, to distinguish 
it from other committees. I think advantage would be derived from having an 
executive council. 

93. Chairman.'] A council with large powers? — Yes; I would give it the 
name of council in order to distinguish it from other committees. I think it 
would be better to have such a council for the general management of the affairs, 
of the society. 

94. Mr. Craxtford.] Might not the election of a council obviate the inconve- 
niences which it is expected will arise from increased numbers? — 1. think the 
appointment of a council would certainly facilitate the general management of the 
affairs, constituted as the society is at present; and of course if the numbers 
were greater than at present, it would be still more advantageous. 

95. Mr. R, Steuart .] This selected committee you speak of does not appear 
to have been contemplated by the original charter? — No; the society set out 
from the period of their charter with having a standing committee of 21, who 
were, as 1 have stated, to meet before the regular body for an hour, in order to 
digest the proceedings for the day, and to have matters prepared for the society. 
A hey were to order all matters relating to the economy of the society. The 
standing committee was in existence up to the LTnion, or a few years afterwards, 
and it was then deemed advisable to divest that committee of the power it had 
assumed, and to appoint other committees, and divide the business among'st 
them. 

96- W hen this selected committee was first called into operation, was it the 
intention of the society that it should take the place of that standing committee 

°-47* c abolished 
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abolished subsequently to the Union? — The general expediency of the sele 
committee was found in having a body already constituted, to whom, on an em “ 
gency, subjects of difficulty might be referred. It was impossible ’to say wh'" 
those subjects might start up; but there was no particular duty assigned to it 6 ° 

97. Was there any law passed by the society constituting that committee’?— 

Of course there was either a resolution or n law ; a resolution might 1>» 
done it. b ave 

98. Are the Committee to understand that the bye-laws enacted agreeably tn 

the charter, as laid before the Committee, are no longer the actual bye-laws n° 
regulations by which the society is governed ? — I believe' there are some bve 
laws not included in the printed list of bye-laws, which were passed since it 
printed. ds 

99. This selected committee is not mentioned ; do you not consider that it is 
one of the most important portions of the society ? — There are other committees 
besides the selected committee, not included in the paper. 

100. Then this is an incomplete return?— So far it must bo. 

101. Are you aware of any other bye-laws not included in the return to the 
House of Commons ? — I cannot at this moment call to recollection the laws which 
exist, and which arc not found in our printed digest. The Inst digest of bye-laws 
I think was in 1 833. There have been some laws passed since that time ■ and 
there may be some others now in progress. The rule of the society is that a 
bye-law must bo passed at one general meeting, (there being three of these held 
in the year) and confirmed by the next general meeting; mid sometimes a 
law which has been passed at a first meeting bus been forgotten at a sub- 
sequent meeting and omitted ; and then the whole course must be renewed 
Iherc have been several bye-laws either in progress or which hove been passed’ 

which I cannot call to mind without referring to the books. 

102. Have the goodness to refer to the return made to the House of Com- 
mons, and state whether that is the latest list of bye-laws emanating from the 
society?— 1 see the committee of agriculture is not mentioned here, which 
I know is a very important one ; neither is the selected committee mentioned 
here. 



Weren't.] lhat return is signed by the officer of the society is it 
not I— By Edward Hardman, assistant secretary. 

104. He is a salaried officer, is he not?— He is. 

105. He must have access, as assistant secretary, to the latest regulations of 
the society?— 1 hey pass through his hands; ho keeps them; he is the officer 
appointed for the purpose. 

106. Can you conceive any reason why this return docs not include those 
committees to which you allude, and the law appointing that most important 
committee, the selected committee ?— I should imagine these wove copied from 
the printed book of 1833. The selected committee certainly did exist before 
that time, because I was myself a member of it before that time, before I was 
secretary, lhere was a digest of the laws printed in 1823, and the last copy 

in in 1 33 > but there must certainly have been an error somewhere, in not 
noticing the selected committee, or the committee of agriculture. The committee 
ot botany used formerly to bo connected with agriculture ; that is, it used to be 
styled the committee ot botany and agriculture ; but since the society has 
resumed its labours relative to agriculture, there lias been a distinct committee 
been" fo thelist 1 pUrpose ' sheeted committee certainly ought also to have 

,1 h T e . S ! ate ' i a ? 0 l )inion with regard to the establishing a council; 

does not the selected committee, as you have described it, very much occupy the 
Fi n ...Lpfu would occupy?- 1 think if an executive council was appointed, 
fofb = b n pOTVers S ive » to it ; and regular times would be fixed 

S T1,- 7 °“’ j * contro1 ove1 ' OT » connexion with all the other 
foZFd for ce I1;JS Reeled committee, as I have stated, is merely a committee 
formed for occasional references on casual circumstances 

recent, tZ y °T d'f “W 2 ™ 1 references which have been made within yoar 
an ixh “T 0 ”’ JU8t ”° W ’ that there ™ “■ proposition for instituting 
actnnPv bo 0 F of ““"fecture* m imitation of those abroad, and which b.s 
actually been carried on for two or three years. The arrangement of the matter 
was referred to the selected committee, in conjunction with the committee of 
manufactures. I lien, as it was thought they should have occasion to use some 

of 
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committee of fine arts was afterwards connected with them. Thus three com- 

mittees were all joined together. 20 April 1836. 

109. Can you mention any case where there was a matter referred to the 
selected committee, on which they were to express an opinion which should be 
for the guidance of the society at large ? — The references to the selected com- 
mittee and the reports thereon, arc very numerous ; and appear in the printed 
minutes of the proceedings of the society ; but I really cannot charge my memory 
at this moment with any one case in particular, beyond what I have already 
mentioned. 

110. Would it. not be expedient that there should be some such body, to 
whom the society in times of difficulty should refer for decision and report ? — 

Most desirable. I have always been of that opinion ; and the select standing 
committee was formed for that end. 

111. But the selected committee, so far as that goes, does not perform those 
functions for the society ? — It does not perform them of its own accord ; it does 
not; I cannot act without a special reference from the society. If a subject is 
likely to engage much inquiry, it is very convenient to have a committee to whom 
it may be referred. The society is but a hasty body, after all, during its meet- 
ings. It assembles nominally at two, but business never begins for a quarter of 
an hour, or sometimes more ; then a quarter of an hour at least is consumed in 
reading over the proceedings of the last day, and comparing the printed and 
manuscript minutes ; next they take into consideration the reports of committees, 
in their turn ; these reports of committees save time which would otherwise be 
lost in discussion. The object of a council, I conceive, would be to facilitate 
business still more, when there is not time for it at a general meeting of the 
society ; and it must be evident that in proportion as the society is increased in 
numbers, whilst every individual is allowed to express his opinion, more time would 
be consumed before the business came to be determined by vote. 

112. Mr. Evans.] How would you recommend the formation of the council to 
be conducted? — I think the formation of the selected committee at present 
affords an excellent example; the taking two persons from each of the other 
committees. 

113. Mr. R. Steuart .] How are they selected ? — The committee meet and.'appoint 
two of their body. 

114. You think that preferable to the having a council nominated by the 
society at large ? — I think the present constitution of the selected committee is 
most excellent, being composed of the most active members of each of the other 
committees ; for in general the choice falls on the two gentlemen most frequently 
m attendance. These being delegated to the selected committee, together with 
the best attendants on the other committees, the selected committee, then, in fact, 
contains within itself the means of obtaining the opinions of all the various com- 
mittees of the society, whatever the subject may be. If the object were to form 
a council, having more powers, there might certainly be more members admitted, 
and I think with advantage. 

Chairman .] Do you conceive that the present mode of conducting the 
afiairs of the society by the body at large, is attended with inconvenience ?— I 
think there are inconveniences derived from it, and also that there are some 
advantages. The expenditure under the old system, about the period of the 
Union, was very extravagant ; and I think that since committees were delegated to 
examine into the different parts of the expenditure, and particularly the committee 
ol economy, which was instituted about tlie year 1 806, very 'great advantages 
have been derived from all the accounts being brought before the society. Each 
committee makes its expenditure, pursuant to the means placed at its disposal ; 

money is not obtained from the treasury till it is voted by the society ; 
a nd there have been instances which I can call to recollection in former years, 
where the society has disapproved of the expenditure of the committee, and has 
sent back the account for revision, and in some instances it has been ultimately 
ejected. * 

• e ^ r * More O’Ferrall .] Will you state what the duties of the committee of 
onomy are ? — The duties of the committee of economy are to meet and to 
amine every bill of every committee, and to ascertain whether there is cash in 
e Q ^ < * s the treasurer for payment of the same, and to meet the engagements 
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to which the society may be subject. It is a committee which has worked with 
very great diligence, and I believe with peculiar strictness and exactitude. 

117. Does it exercise any authority over the expenditure of other committees? 
— Not absolutely to control them ; for example, if a drawing or a model for the 
improvement of the schools is bought by the committee of fine arts, the bill is 
transmitted to the committee of economy. It must bear upon it a certificate of 
the approbation of the committee of fine arts. It is then seen whether the com- 
mittee of fine arts has so much money standing to its credit, and if it has so much 
money standing to its credit, the bill is then audited, and recommended for pay- 
ment, but it is not actually paid until brought before the society and approved of, 
and ordered to be paid by a distinct vote. 

1 1 8. You state that there is a sum allotted to each committee ; is that allotted 
by each committee? — It is not; it has been lately allotted by Parliament. 

119. Who prepare the estimates? — The committee of economy chiefly ; some- 
times the selected committee is brought in to assist them. The selected com- 
mittee and the committee of economy may be said to prepare them. 

120. The estimates are prepared under separate heads? — They are. 

121. Does the society or the committee consider itself bound to allot the sums 
mentioned in the estimates to each head ? — Strictly. 

122. Has that always been the practice in the society? — It is only of late that 
the distribution has been so very strict. The old practice of the society was to 
send in an estimate, considerably exceeding the annual grant they expected to 
receive, and then came a question, in the case of the expense of any particular 
department being rather more than was calculated on, whether the additional sum 
required for it could not be taken, pursuant to that ideal estimate which had been 
sent in, and which always exceeded the annual grant. Suppose the estimate, for 
example, was given in for 7,000 /., and only 6,000/. received, and that under such 
circumstances the botanic garden expenses had been put down at 1,000 l. a year 
but cost 1,100/.; the addition of 100/. was perhaps made on the ground that 
1,100 /. had been asked for in the estimate. But that practice has been com- 
pletely abandoned, and the distribution has been made according to the appro- 
priation by Parliament. 

123. Since what time? — I think since 1832, when I had a conference with 
Mr. Rice. It was. then that the society lost 1,500 /. a year. On their losing that 
1,500/. a year, it became a matter of great difficulty to decide how the 5,600/. 
was to be made to serve instead of 7,000 /. in former times ; and in order to 
facilitate the measure, and to prevent the altercation that might arise upon the 
partition thereof, the appropriation was made by Parliament. 

124. There is a sum allotted to the library, amounting, in one instance, to 
500 /. ; have not the newspapers been paid for out of that sum ? — The newspapers 
have been paid out of that sum ; in fact, whatever sum is appropriated to the 
library, it is out of that the newspapers have been paid for, with the exception of 
one short interval. 

125. What proportion of that was spent on newspapers ? — From 70 /. to 75 /. 

126. Mr. Evans.] Was there an exception one year ? — Yes; the society was 
disposed to get rid of every exception that could be made to its expenditure, and 
it was proposed that the newspapers should be purchased, by private subscription. 
The scheme, as well as I recollect, was tried after I had been with Mr. Rice in 
1832. The funds had been reduced to 5,600 /. ; and as 1,500/. had been then 
cut off - , the trial was made of raising a subscription to remedy the loss, at least 
in part. 

127. Mr. Afoj'e O' Ferrall.~\ How has the sum received from the subscriptions of 
the associated members been appropriated? — There have been no funds derived 
from associated members, except they were incorporated members. For several 
years the admission fees of such incorporated members were appropriated to the 
payment of the Duke of Leinster, for Leinster House. After this had been accom- 
plished, it was then proposed that the money should be kept to build a large 
additional room for exhibitions. There was a diversity of opinion on that subject, 
and that particular fund has been drawn on for other purposes. For instance, 
there was a very valuable collection of plants offered to the society by a person 
who had collected them at a very great expense, and was about taking them to 
England. The committee of botany wished very much to have them, but the funds 
allotted to that department bad been exhausted. The matter came before the 
society, and it was determined that part of the money which had been proposed 
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to be left for accumulation to build the exhibition room should on this emergency 
be applied to purchase these rare plants, since, i£ not bought at the moment, 
they could not be had at all j 60/. or 70/. were appropriated in that way. 

128. Can you state what the estimates were for the years 1834 and 1835? 

I do not think that I have among my papers anything more than duplicates of 
those documents which have been transmitted by order, and which appear already 
printed before the Committee. 

129. Were the grants of 1834 and 1835 strictly applied according to the 
estimate ? — I believe they were. There was a great expenditure in the botanic 
garden in repairing the houses and making alterations. The committee of 
botany, I believe, after having used the money allotted to them, applied for more, 
if it could be allowed, out of the miscellaneous fund. Very heavy expenses had 
been unavoidably incurred. The old houses had been allowed to fall into a state 
of ruin, new frame- works were required, and the whole had to be painted and 
puttied. At present the conservatories are in a most beautiful state, and in the 
highest possible order. Of course, these alterations have been attended of 
necessity with very great expense. I hav s e the letter of the curator lying before 
me, with the explanation of these additional expenses in the botanical garden. 

[ The Witness here handed in the letter of the Curator , together with another 
letter from the Professor of Botany J] 

130. Who furnishes the information on which the estimates are founded t — In 
a great measure they are taken from the precedents of the preceding year, by seeing 
what the wants of the society have been; and the committee of economy and the 
selected committee make the estimate. 

131. Is there any inspection of the botanical garden and the different offices? 
— It is performed by the committee of botany, one of the most efficient com- 
mittees we have, and which has never at any former period been so well formed ; 
almost all the gentlemen upon it have themselves very extensive gardens, and 
they have taken very great interest in the improvements. No department in the 
society is now in a higher state of efficiency than the botanic, garden, since it has 
been placed under a new curator. Mr. Underwood, the former head gardener, who 
had been so for a great number of years, and had laid out the garden originally, 
was distinguished in his day, but from not keeping up his information by reading 
and observation be had fallen completely behind, and the houses were quite in an 
obsolete state. 

132. Mr. Jephson.] Wbat part of the society decides what sum shall be 
required for each branch of science in the following year? — That is a matter 
which is left very much to the committee of economy and the selected com- 
mittee. If any particular committee is anxious for any extension and for more 
means, they mention it to the selected committee and the committee of economy, 
in the hope that they shall get a little more ; 50 1. more, perhaps, for one purpose 
or another. It is more for that than for any other measure that vve feel the want 
of a general committee or council, to divide the money appropriately to the most 
urgent wants of each department. 

133. Has the selected committee taken upon itself to examine the different 
branches of the museum, with a view to call the attention of particular committees 
to any deficiency in the arrangement ? — The selected committee assumes no 
authority of that kind ; it waits until matters are referred specially to it from the 
board. No specific duty is generally assigned to it, to he performed by that com- 
mittee ; it remains inactive until called upon by the society. 

134 - Mr. Evans!] You consider their power more passive than executive ? — 
Just so. 

135. Mr. Jephson.] Taking for granted that a scientific distribution of the dif- 
ferent articles contained in the museum would be desirable, lias that ever been 
brought under the consideration of the selec'ted committee by the different sec- 
tions, and have any steps been taken to produce a scientific distribution ? — A great 
part of the museum is arranged with the utmost possible precision, and the Les 
kean cabinet of minerals is catalogued in a manner superior to what I have had 
opportunities of seeing in any other museum. 

136. Are those subjects brought under the consideration of the selected com- 
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mittee, and have the selected committee differed from the sections and decided on 
not granting the funds ? — The selected committee never interferes on such sub- 
jects. With regard to expenditure, whatever alteration there is, is effected by 
the committee of the museum and of natural history. 

137. Who elect the committee of economy? — The mode of the election of 
committees is this : there are in the month of November particular days allotted 
for the election of particular standing committees ; two on one day, and two on 
the next day of meeting, and two the next day again, and so on, lest there should be 
confusion from several committees being elected on the same day : a return is 
printed before the election takes place, showing the number of meetings that the 
committee has held ; the names also are printed, and the number of times each 
member has attended ; at the foot of the return are also printed the names of 
four other persons who are supposed to have a peculiar disposition for that parti- 
cular branch of the establishment, and who are considered fit and proper persons 
to be put on the committee in the place of any of those who have been negligent 
in attendance or otherwise ; these four names are returned by the committee ; the 
lists or returns thus prepared lie upon the table. Sometimes there are gentlemen 
not mentioned in the list anxious to get on the committee, who canvas for the 
places. Their friends can strike out any name and put another in, and then the 
ballotting lists are thrown into a glass ; on being examined, there are sometimes, 
though rarely, considerable alterations from the former committee. 



138. What are the regulations considered requisite by the society for this 
committee of economy ; and is not that committee of economy practically the 
committee which has the effective superintendence of the whole scientific system 
of the establishment r The committee of economy is only a committee of accounts, 
to see to the appropriation of the money according to the rule laid down in the 
appropriation. 

1 39 - They are not the body to arrange which branch of science shall be 
favoured by giving a larger or a smaller sum of money to that branch ?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

140. Chairman .] Have the goodness to describe the mode in which the society 
determines as to the propriety of making a grant for any special purpose ; has the 
committee of economy the power of absolutely deciding it, or must the society 
sanction it r—Tlie committee of economy is a mere committee of account and 
finance. They have no power of allocating the sums to the different departments, 
except so far as the society, in presenting their petition to Parliament, and making 
out their claim for a particular grant, are concerned ; for instance, when an order 
comes from the Castle to prepare a petition to Parliament and an estimate, that 
order is referred to the committee of economy, and commonly in conjunction with 
the selected committee, and it comes back to the society for approval. If there 
IS any particular circumstance ; if, for instance, the committee of fine arts should 
say we want 100/. more for any particular object, that would be a subject for 
discussion at the weekly hoard day, and would be perhaps referred back to 
the committee of economy to decide whether it could be done. But if other 
expenses were also to be provided for, which could not be reduced, as, for instance, 
the salaries ot officers or servants, materials for the laboratory, or other matters 
which are attended with unavoidable expense, it would be said, these must be 
paid; and if you allot 100 l. more to the committee of fine arts, there will be a 
deficiency elsewhere. Some limit there must be, and the society would decide 
upon that ; but the committee of economy has no power except as a committee 
01 account, and superintending the keeping the books. 

IP** S v let5 ' ,arge ™* e on each s P ecific amount recommended by the 
' . Y f S ’.? he committee of economy presents a statement of the usual 

* e s ?“ et y> but tbe S0CIet y alone determines whether those 
wants are what they ought to be. 

ofe£Lm r ' As far as the estimates are concerned, the committee 

of economy and the selected committee lay before the society their plans, and the 
society adopt or reject them as to the society seems fit ?_ Exactly P 

of economy j:My“ PrePared * C ° mmittee “ d tba 

hein 4 v 4 ;„ld e bein f P re P f ared and approved, and the Parliamentary grant 

being voted, can the committee of economy diverge from the line laid down in the 

Parliamentary 
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Parliamentary grant in its appropriation? — There is a large item for miscellaneous Isaac Well, Esq. 

purposes ; and if the repairs of the house, which must be carried into effect, — 

require an advance ; for instance, there were last year chimnies in a very perilous 20 April 18.36. 

situation, and the repairing of those came to more money than was estimated, 

then the money is taken from the miscellaneous item. The botanical garden has 

been attended with very great expense, and there was great difficulty in getting 

from the subscription fund the amount required for other contingent expenses, 

the committee having expended all its money. 

145. Suppose the library vote is not all expended for the purposes of the 
library, what becomes of it ? — It is lost to that department. The committee of 
the library might on one occasion have expended some 40 1. or 50 1. more than it 
did, but having omitted to do so, the surplus was carried to the general balance. 

146. It is lost to the library committee ? — Yes. 

147. The committee of economy have not the power of appropriating a surplus 
of any one grant to the purposes of another committee ? — 'Certainly not. 

14S. Would the society itself have that power? — I should think they would; 
that is one of the questions which stands unsettled. The first instance of posi- 
tive appropriation from Parliament was after 1832, after the conference I had 
with Mr. Rice. The society in fact were bent on endeavouring to procure a 
grant pursuant to their former estimate, 7,000/., as they had been accustomed to 
receive it. Mr. Rice said, “ No, you shall have only 5,600 Then came the 
question, wliat department was to suffer. There was a difference among our- 
selves how the reduction was to be made, and it was evidently better that Parlia- 
ment should make the decision, and the decision was made. 

149. Mr. VilUcrs Stuart .] Those sums which had been appropriated to cer- 
tain purposes cannot be applied to any other purpose? — There is generally a 
balance [in hand from what remains tinexpendcd ; there was a balance two, or 
three years ago of about 4,000 /. ; that balance, as I understand, has been reduced 
now to about 1,200 l. The great object with many of us was to get sufficient 
funds to build a very large exhibition room. We stand extremely in want of a 
room for a museum ; our museum is crowded to excess for want of room. 

150. Mr. Ewms-I Is the item at the foot of the return, “ 3 per cent, consols/’ 
from the economy used in the application of different estimates ? — That is money 
that has arisen from subscriptions which had been funded. 

151. Not from Parliamentary grants? — No. 

152. Mr. JqrfisoJi.'} Was the. pamphlet before the Committee published at your 
expense, or the expense of the society ? — At the expense of the society. I was 
requested to draw it up for general information. 

153. Mr. R. Steuart.\ The Parliamentary vote last year was 5,300?.; sup- 
pose the expenditure of the preceding year had been only 5,000 /., and there had 
been a balance in the hands of the Bank of Ireland, who are the treasurers, of 
300?. in favour of the 'society, would the grant of this year have been only . 

5jOoo?., or 5,300 1 ., leaving 300 l. in the hands of the bank? — We have never 
been pressed so much, but that the balance has always been allowed us. 

1 54- Chairman . The society proceeds upon that de novo , and allots it to the 
different committees as it thinks proper, along with the Parliamentary grant of 
the year? — It is very difficult to answer that question, since the appropriation has 
been by the Parliamentary grant. If there is any balance over, it goes to the 
general fund. The grant lias never been diminished in consequence of there 
being a balance in hand. 

1 55* The balance still stood to the credit of the society ? — Y es. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. W. S. O’Brien. 
Mr. George Evans. 
Mr. Villiers Smart. 
Mr. Jones. 



Mr. Robert Stouurt. 
Mr. More OTerndl. 
Mr. Jophson. 



Mr. W. S. O’BRIEN, in the Chair. 



Isaac Weld, Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 



156. Chairman .] ARE you prepared to submit to the Committee a statement of 
the average income of the society before the Union ? — I think it extremely dif- 
ficult, in going over Mr. Ball’s Index, to distinguish the exact years in which the 
money has been granted by Parliament. In going over our early volume of the 
society’s proceedings, in manuscript, after the charter, I find that there have been 
sums at different times appropriated to the use of the society, of which I find no 
mention whatever in Ball’s Index, which begins with the 1 Geo. 3; but it appears 
to me to be printed in so confused a manner, that it is not easy to find out what 
belongs to each year. This is an account of Parliamentary grants to the Dublin 
Society, which I have taken from the index to the statutes. 

157. In this account is not stated the amount of private subscriptions ?— No, 

158. Are you able to furnish the Committee with that statement r— We have 
no account of the regular subscriptions prior to the Union. We have had changes 
of registrars several different times, and it does not appear that the books have 
been kept with the utmost accuracy. Our present registrar is a very accurate 
man. 

159. It appears that previous to the Uniou the annual Parliamentary grant was 

5,000 1 . ? It appears the usual average Parliamentary grant, in early times, 
before the Union, was about 5>ooo l. j but on special emergencies, as, for example, 
when it was an object to give relief to manufactures, particularly about the com- 
mencement of the American War, much larger appropriations of money were 
made by the Irish Parliament, which were disbursed through the Dublin 
Society. , 

160. About the year 1779 ar| d a few years previously, there appears to have 
been grants to the amount of 10,000/. annually? — Yes, these arc grants by the 
Irish Parliament, not so much to the Dublin Society itself, as for manufacturers, 
to be disbursed through the Dublin Society. For instance, the King’s bounty, 
which was first given on the 27th March 174 6, was handed over to the society 
to employ as they liked jn the same manner that they employed tlieir own funds, 
in giving various premiums ; but the first Parliamentary grants were given for 
specific purposes; so much for agriculture, so much for manufactures, trusting to 
the Dublin Society to disperse the amount among those who wanted it, but to 
make a return thereof to Parliament. 

161. What was the King’s bounty? — £. 500 a year Irish, which was begun in 
1740, and it was continued at least up to 1786 : how much further, I am not able 
to explain. 

162. The Kings bounty was given for what purpose? — To the society, to be 
own funds^ * ^ societ y bought for the same purposes as they employed their 



163. Mr. Robert Steuart .] In premiums, or how? — It appears from our 
minutes, that in the year 1.746 Lord Lanesborough, one of the members, 
announced that Lord Chesterfield, then Lord Lieutenant, had showed him the 
Kmg s letter, or warrant, for a grant of 500 L per annum, during pleasure, to the 
Dublin Society, to be laid out in premiums, in such manner as they lay out 

their 
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their own subscriptions, for premiums for encouraging husbandry and other 
nseful arts. 

164. Then the 10,000 /. which was subsequently granted about the year which 
you have specified, was to be employed under exactly the same conditions as the 
King’s bounty ? — For general purposes. It appears to have been chiefly given for 
the relief of manufacturers in the city ; and one of our early volumes is entirely 
filled with the proceedings of a committee of the Dublin Society, which sat to 
hear the claims of different artificers and manufacturers in Dublin, in order to 
divide the money according to the merit of their different claims. 

165. Mr. George Evans.’] Was it not one of the duties of the society, some 
years ago, to strike the average wages of the silk manufacturers in Dublin ? — The 
silk manufacturers of Dublin met, and signed a document, by which they agreed 
to submit the entire regulation of all differences between master manufacturers and 
workmen to the Dublin Society, and also all matters relating to the general 
regulation of the silk trade. A warehouse was established for the sale of Irish 
silk exclusively, upon the sale of which they gave one rate of bounty to wholesale 
buyers, and a lesser rate to retail buyers. They paid for the rent of the ware- 
house ; they paid the officers who were appointed to them ; and the stock of goods 
on hand amounted to 20,000 /. or more at a time in that warehouse. The great 
object with which they set out from the beginning, was to have every thing made 
in Ireland that could possibly be made in the country ; and to have every thing, 
which the soil was capable of producing, grown at home, instead of being imported 
from any other country. 

166. Mr. Villiers Stuart .] How long did that system continue, of the manu- 
facturers referring their differences to the Dublin Society ? — Whether it is obso- 
lete at present, I cannot take upon me to say ; but I recollect, about 20 
years ago, a deputation of the silk manufacturers coming to wait; upon the Dublin 
Society. I cannot say whether the agreement to refer to the society has been 
repealed since, but I well recollect their coming, having sat upon the committee 
myself. 

167. Chairman.] Was any portion of that 10,000 l. a year granted for the pur- 
pose of agriculture ? — Yes. If you will look into the early grants, you will find 
that some part of them was for agriculture and some for manufactures. In the 
1 Geo. 3, there appear to have been given 2,000 /. for agriculture, and 10,000 l. 
for trades ; in the 3 Geo. 3, 2,000 /. for agriculture, and 8,000 l. for trades ; in 
the 5 Geo. 3, 2,000/. for agriculture, and 8,000/. for trades; in the 7 Geo. 3, 
3)000 l. for the support of the house in Grafton-street, and 7,000 l. for premiums 
to trades ; in the 1 1 Geo. 3, 10,000 /. for all ; in the 12 Geo. 3, 10,000/. for all; 
in the 15 &16 Geo. 3, 10,000/. ; in the 17 & 18 Geo. 3, 2,500/. and 7,500/. 
half and half for agriculture and for planting. 

168. Mr. George Evans.] Was that at the time the Parliament only sat every 
other session ? — I cannot speak to that ; I take it from Ball’s Index. In the 
19 & 20 Geo. 3, it was 10,000 /. ; 21 & 22 Geo. 3, 5,000 /. ; 23 & 24 Geo. 3, 
5>ooo/.; and for all^ubsequent years from the 25 to the 33 Geo. 3 inclusive, 
5)000 /. a year. 

J 69. Chairman.] It did not stop at the 33 Geo. 3, did it? — That is all I find 
in Ball’s Index. 

170. Your information is defective with respect to the subsequent years? — 
I have no source of information except the index, and that index is a very defi- 
cient one, I am sorry to say. 

1 7 1 - What is the nature of the allocation of these grants ; was it in the shape 
°f premiums, or with a view to assist distressed manufacturers? — The views of 
the society in the distribution of this money appear to have been altogether wild, 
founded upon the exploded system of preventing importation in every possible 
Wa y* Money was also distributed by the society occasionally to persons whom 
We should call in the present day makers, rather than manufacturers. If a man 
produced a piece of mechanism of any kind he received 5 /., 10 /., or perhaps 50 Z. 
f find individual gun-makers thus rewarded for having brought forward an in- 
genious gun ; an optician inventing a new instrument lias been thus rewarded for 
it. In one year there was a regular inquisition on the subject of distressed 
manufacturers. The committee who formed it sat for a considerable time receiving 
petitions from all the tradesmen, and according to the claims and wants of these 
several individuals they allotted them sums of money. 

1 7 2 - Mr. Robert Steuart.] Reverting to the question put by the Chairman, 
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did the society hold out premiums specifying the objects for which they were to 
be awarded ?— In answer to that question I beg to refer iho Committee to the 
three volumes intituled “ Premiums of the IJuliliu Society.” In several instances 
sums were given to persons who were in distress. I beg leave to read a passage 
from one of the first numbers, which will explain the nature ol some ot the grants. 
In 1741 a committee went to sec Mr. Roche’s mauulaotory at Ushers Cove, of 
Birmingham ware, of buttons, &c., made from tins beginning and finished ; 50 /. 
was given to him, to encourage Mr. Roche to take apprentices, and extend this 
trade. 

173. The society appears by this volume to have been m the habit ot adminis- 
tering bounties upon the importation of articles from abroad ? Yes, upon the 
importation of machinery to improve Irish man ulae turns, and superior animals to 
improve the native breed. There is scarcely any matter relating to the statistics 
of the country, and the relief and employment of the poor, which has not at some 
time or other occupied the attention of the Dublin Society. A manuscript 
volume of 1762 is filled solely with the proceedings of the Dublin Society on the 
petitions of sundry manufacturers and others, and the disposal of the 10,000/. 
committed to their determination by the House of Commons. In the list of names 
and distribution I have picked out the following: P. Smith and family, tape and 
thread manufacturers, 2,000 /. ; Thomas Wyse, for tin-plates manufactured at 
Waterford, 500 /.; Patrick Uvvin and David Melville, linen manufacturers, 7 00/.; 
Mary Nabs, linen printer, 300 /. ; Hosca Coates, linen manufacturer and bleacher, 
2,000/. ; William Dean & Co., makers of glass bottles, 1,500/. ; Smith & Co., 
window and flint glass manufacturers, 1,500/.; Robert Caldewood, gold and 
silver lace manufacturer, 1,500/.; Catherine Rond, thread maker, 200/.; Wil- 
kinson & Delamaine, delftware makers, 300 /. ; William Reid, carpet weaver, 
100/. ; Gilbert & S. Austin, makers of damask, 100 /., See. Sec. 

1 74. Chaii'man.'] At the same time were sums also granted for the reclamation 
of waste lands ? — Yes, so much per aero either for mountain land or for moors 
and bogs ; and this increased every year, until at last the claimants were so 
numerous that it took 30 pages of the book to enumerate their names and claims. 
The number of claims for reclaiming land in small portions, under the head of 
poor renters, became so great, and the frauds which had been practised were so 
numerous, that it was found expedient to abandon the system. In the year 1774 
there were 2,097 claimants for premiums, to the amount in all of 2,080 /., being 
for reclaiming mountain-bog and moors to the extent of 3,004 acres. ’ 

175. Bounties were also given for the encouragement of fisheries ?— Yes; for 
everything that can be conceived likely to improve the industry or resources of 
the country. There was hardly a matter which can be supposed applicable to 
the then existing state of the country, of which you will not find some notices in 
these transactions. 

176. For planting also? — Yes, and also for curing of herrings, making salt, 
making barrels and exporting the fish. 

177. Were premiums given for works of art ? — Yes, for works of art also. 
That began with Dr. Samuel Madden, who appropriated money both for pur- 
chasing works of art and for premiums also. 

178. Was money given to distinguished painters? — Yes, to distinguished 
painters and sculptors. Dr. Madden’s premiums appear to have been expressly 
intended for that purpose, and our schools appear to have originated with them. 

• That was before the charter. Dr. Madden gave 300 /. a year out of his own 
private income. He settled, first of all, 130/, a year on the society for his life, 
and besides that he gave specific bounties, one year 200/., another 220/., another 
300/., and at last regularly gave largely every year; and these sums were spe- 
cially appropriated in premiums according to his wishes. Many of them were for 
the encouragement of the fine arts only. 

179. I think you stated that premiums were also allotted for inventions of every 
description m mechanical science?— Yes, for every description of mechanical 
art, at the pleasure of the society. 

180. Can you furnish the Committee with any evidence of what was the 
income ot the society from all sources, and particularly from private subscriptions, 
in any year previous to the Union ? — It appears that in the year 178.5 there was 
a balance m hand of 9,126/. 13 s. id. ; that the members’ subscriptions to the 
1st June 1785 amounted to 321/. 18 s. 3 </. ; total, 0,438/. 11s. 4^ DeduC J t 
paid, 549/. 6 s. 9 hd. Balance clear on tbe 1st June 1785, 8,899/. 
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There was received from the Treasury grant of last Session, 4,850 /. ; His Ma- 
jesty’s bounty, 485/. ; further, nine months of the same bounty, 363/. 15 $.; suppose 
members’ subscriptions outstanding, 400/. ; balance on foreign herrings due by 
the Treasury, 12/. 145. 5 d. That was the duty that was put upon foreign 
herrings, the produce of which was to go to the Dublin Society. 

1S1. In addition to the Parliamentary grant? — Yes. 

182. Have you any statement of what the amount of revenue from this source 
was? — I find in one year it was 12/. 145. 5 d., making a total of 15,030 /. 135. 11 d., 
the demands upon the society at the same time being 12,298/. 195. 6 d. 

183. What was the nature of these demands? — For premiums and salaries. I 
endeavoured, in going over the minute books, to find some one year in which the 
accounts were set forth in every particular, but the foregoing is the only one I 
found. 

184. Mr. George Evans.] Did you find, in looking over the accounts, any 
gratuities or donations from individuals to the society ?- -Very many. In the 
early part of the proceedings, I find that a person in the Prerogative-office was 
employed on a salary, to give notice of any legacies that might be left to the 
society. 

185. Chairman.] Does it appear there was greater liberality on the part of 
individuals toward the society before the Union than at presept ? — Far greater 
indeed. 

186., Do you think the public interest was more engaged in the support of' 
the society at that time than at present? — Beyond all comparison. 

187. To what circumstance do you attribute that? — It was a new thing. 
Their object appears to have been the improvement of the country in every 
possible way, and funds poured in most liberally. There were many anonymous 
subscriptions of 20/., 30 /., 40/., and several legacies also were bequeathed to the 
society. 

188. Mr. Villiet'S Stuart.] What period do you speak of? — Just before the 
charter and immediately afterwards. 

189. There was no grant, I believe, before the charter? — The King’s bounty 
from the privy purse began four years before the charter. 

190. Chairman .] Have you formed any calculation of the total amount of 
Parliamentary grants and private subscriptions since the Union and up to the 
present day ? — I have prepared a statement which I will hand in. (See Ap- 
pendix.) 

191. The Return which has been sent to this Committee gives the sums all 
in one currency ; were these sums partly in Irish and partly in British currency ? 
— 1 feel some hesitation in answering that question, because the revenue 
accounts, before the change of currency, were kept in British money; duties were 
paid, if I recollect right, in British money at the Custom House before the change 
of currency; and therefore the grants, or at least some of them, may have been 
given in British currency ; but whether or not, I have it not in my power 
exactly to say. It appears, from the Return I hold in my hand, that a part of it 
is evidently in Irish currency. 

192. Are you able to state the proportions of the private subscriptions to the 
Parliamentary grant in the aggregate from the Union? — 

193. Has the society suffered in its efficiency with regard to the objects of 
science, and other objects which it embraces, since the reduction of the Parlia- 
mentary grant? — Decidedly. 

194. In what respect? — The professorship of the veterinary art, which was 
considered a very useful one, is discontinued. There is a great want of room at 
present for the museum. The museum is by far too much crowded ; there is a 
want of room for new arrangements ; and moreover, in being deprived of the usual 
grant, the society has suffered by being deprived of the means of adding to their 
scientific collections. 

195. In what other respects has the society suffered ? — Every department of 
the society is cramped and crippled, more or less. 

196. Is that the case with respect to the library also? — The allowance for the 
library possibly may be deemed sufficient. 

197. Have there been any complaints on the part of the professors on account 
of the reduction of their salaries ? — Many ; and as it appears to me, many very 
just complaints. In the first place, there are' some who had been a considerable 
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time in the service of the society, and who had entered it. at salaries of goofc 
Irish, or 297 /. 18 s. 6 d. British, and they are now reduced to 150/. 

198. At the time that the salaries of the professors were reduced, were the 
salaries of the officers also reduced? — The salaries of the officers were also 
reduced. 

199. In the same proportion?— Yes, or nearly so ; Mr. Hardman, the assist- 
ant secretary was reduced from 300 1 Irish to 200 /. British ; Mr. Wilson, who 
was registrar and housekeeper, was reduced to 130/. British. 

200. What was his former salary ? — He held two offices. 1 am not able at 
this moment to state what the amount of each was ; but it appears that the old 
salary of registrar and housekeeper was 150 l. and he is now reduced to 1 30 L 

201. He is still registrar and housekeeper? — Yes. 

202. Was he formerly in the same offices ?— lie was first of all appointed 
housekeeper I believe, 30 years ago, or possibly somewhat more. 

203. What is the present salary of the drawing-masters ?—£. 80 each. 

204. What was their previous salary?— £ 100 Irish, from which they are 
reduced to 80 l. British. 

205. How many drawing-masters are there? — Four. 

206. Mr. More O’Ferrall.'] You stated yesterday at one time the lawyers had 
a predominant influence in the society ?— I was asked whether there was any 
class of the community which appeared to have a general influence in the society 
and I answered that the bar certainly was a very powerful party, but that they 
did not all go alike. There were two parties even in the courts at that time. 

207. Was the principal managing committee composed of gentlemen at the 
bar?— No, I do not think it was. 



208. Was not Mr. Leslie Foster a leading member ’—Mr. Leslie Foster was a 
very active person. His uncle, the Speaker, was one of the persons most active 
m the society in Ins day, more particularly in the formation of the botanic garden ■ 
and Mr. Leslie Foster, being in Parliament, was himself also very much looked 
up to by the society, as a person who could assist the society at all times in Par- 
liament, and protect their interests. 

209 It was about this period, you mentioned yesterday, that the committee of 

not T at th at time ; the.committee of 21 had ceased or lost its 

V? J ! , 4 ?n “- me ' II "’ as about the P eriod of tlle Union tlln ‘ tlle committee of 
21 was in lull vigour. 

no, 2 as'a?ol n ° t „ the °f 21 exisl at *is period ?-No ; at least certainly 

l WMh had the wl -° le Contro1 of tlls society. The standing 
Whh-Twat ™ b fA e YVf ' “ by ‘'i e a PP° iD troent of the committee of economy, 
of first that mterfered with its powers. I think the committee 
ot economy was appointed soon after the Union. 

should - Iie FoSte r a ma “ be1 ' of ‘hat large committee of 21 P-I 

t j me _ vin & come f° rw ard into the society or into public life at that 

quence o^heir^jr"^ 3 ' tbe T" i,te of 21 w “ got rid of in cause, 
mananemen ‘X t ‘?>f™nagernent of the society ?-I do not say great mis- 
funds There was ’ , but lad the entire and sole application of the 
Ottos' and thewhol '• FoS erthe ? P f aker > GeMraI Vallnnccy? and some few 
«aie Wto tden t P r dl ‘ 7 e the m0m y 'oft to thorn. In fact, they 
fpot was a sort oV^L P ’ eaS l' General Vallancey, who was always on the 
tionablyvery ill contrived ™ ^ S °i CIety ' °f the buildings were unques- 

subject, on the Dart of Jea °“®y wa . s unequivocally expressed upon the 

appointed as checks on thk ct e i^* ^ en wa s that different committees were 

lutely 3 necessary to a LeaUup tl tto°L the ? ocle ‘ yat tllat tin ’ 0 i that it was abso- 

control them I should say. P g ° Venm « body?-That it was necessary ti> 

The Salaries of thTprofeMoiTwere^OTl? to 1? °K th , e professors originally fixed 
the Leskean Museum was purchased by Am ^p bj |- Act0f Parliament. When 
ment of a salary for the professor and Mr°Vr arbamentl there was an ailot- 

appomted on the occasion, was so persuaded tto FT’. 7?? "m 7 P™ fessor . 

the Act of Parliament, and not immediately „ ,| Ue helll . hls offlce by vlrt “ e .° f 

that, in a few instances, he was reftactorv ancf on a PP 0 ‘ ntm “ l 0 the s ? c ' ety : 
eiraciory and attempted to set the society at 



defiance; 
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defiance ; but, however, they brought him a little to his senses, by showing that 
they could leave him out at the general annual election for professors and 
officers. 

215. But if the Act of Parliament established the salaries, by what authority 
did the society reduce them ? — The salaries were reduced when the funds were 
reduced. The professors of botany and mineralogy both had salaries named by the 
Act of Parliament when the allocation of money for establishing a botanical garden 
and a cabinet of mineralogy was made. 

216. Were these salaries reduced by the society after that? — In 1833 the 
reductions took place. 

217. Do you think the society had power to reduce salaries appointed by Act 
of Parliament, if there be any such Act? — I cannot answer that, as it appears to 
involve a legal question upon the Act itself; but I know there was such an Act; 
or a clause to the effect in some Act. 

218. Was that Act referred to when they were discussing that they should 
reduce the salaries? — The case of Sir Charles Giesdeke was discussed, as he was 
a foreigner who had been invited by a specific salary, which salary was named 
originally in the Act of Parliament, and a case was made out for him by Chief 
Baron Joy, who was then a vice-president of the society, and who was a special 
.patron of Sir Charles Giesdcke, stating that he had been invited at that specific 
salary, which salary had been appointed by Act of Parliament, and the Treasury 
passed a special minute that the salary, as it originally stood, should be continued 
during Sir Charles Gicsdcko’s life. 

2ii). Mr. Robert Steuart .] Can you inform the Committee, by reference, what 
the Act of Parliament is to which you allude, as governing the salaries of the 
professors ? — There wore Acts authorizing the purchase of the Leskean cabinet 
of minerals, and the establishment of a botanic garden ; and the salaries of the 
professors were settled by those Acts. 

220. Then the Committee is to understand that an Irish Act of Parliament was 
passed authorizing the society to establish a botanic garden ? — Yes ; or otherwise 
a clause was introduced in some Act to that effect. We had many a battle, as I 
recollect, With Mr. Higgins upon the subject. I used to act upon the committee 
of chemistry and mineralogy at that time ; a department which we were very 
anxious to improve ; and many was the contest we had with Mr. Higgins, who 
maintained that we had no power to control his salary, as it was appointed by 
Act of Parliament. 

221. Chairman.'] Is it understood that that Act of Parliament is binding upon, 
the arrangements of the society at this moment? — I have no idea that it is. 

222. By what process have you relieved yourselves from its operation? — It has 
been considered obsolete, and I believe has not been adverted to, in any way, 
excepting in the case of Sir Charles Giesdcke. 

223. Mr. George J'hans.] That appears to have been a case of special exemp- 
tion ?-—Yes, there was a special minute of the Treasury made in his favour, that 
his original salary was to be continued while he lived ; but the salaries of the 
other professors were cut down by the Treasury in 1832. It was necessary to 
make the reduction, since the annual grant was diminished to the amount of 
1,500 1 

224. Mr. Jones.] You wore asked a question with respect to Mr. Leslie Foster, 
whether lie was one of the standing* committee of 21 ; are you able to answdr 
that question ? — Not positive! jr, because I do not exactly know when he joined 
the society. I think it must have been after the standing committee had been 
divested of its great power. I recollect my first acquaintance with Mr. Foster 
was in London, after he had come home from Greece, about 1 804. I doubt 
whether he had joined the society at that time. 

225. Chairman.] What is the present salary of the assistant secretary ? — 
*•200 British. ' 

Bi’fhh' What was it before the reduction? — £.300 Irish, or 297/. 18s. 6</. 

227. Then whereas the salaries of the professors were reduced from 300 1. 
ris u to 350 /. English, the salary of the assistant secretary has been reduced 
lrom 300 1. Irish to 200 1 . British ?— Yes. 

.1 22 ^; 0° w hat grounds was the same proportionate reduction not extended to 

e °pice of secretary as to that of the professors ? — If I am to answer that ques- 
IQ n fully, I must enter somewhat into detail. There were long discussions on 

0 - 47 - D 3 the 
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the suoject, and Mr. Hawthorne, who at that time was taking a very active 
in the society, had formerly been a commissioner of excise, and was extrem 1 
anxious to support the interest of his old secretary at; the excise, Mr. Hardm 6 ^ 
and a as rather disposed to reduce the salaries of the professors. I, for one c ’ 
tended in favour of the professors, as their education must necessarily have’ bee ' 
of an expensive nature ; and it would be much more difficult to find a professn 1 
than to find a gentleman who could fill the office of assistant secretary The 
salary of the latter was ultimately fixed at 200 l. British, whilst those of the mo 
fessors were set down at 150 /. A regular ratio was not fixed between the old 
and new salaries for all. UiU 

22p. Your views as to persons that were very highly cducutod were not carried 
into effect ?— "1 hey were not as regards the professors ; but 1 bog leave to add that 
Mr. Hardman is a gentleman of University education, and a very able and’ effi 
cient officer. J . u " 



1230. Mr. Jones.] Was that decision at u general meeting of the society ?— No it 
was at the selected committee. The effect, was to create very considerable altercation 
and difficulty in the society at large; and the society determined not to lower the 
estimate at all, but to send it in for 7,000 L, with all tile salaries as tliev oriel 
nally stood in that estimate. We had been told the estimate must be reduced to 
5,500l., and as the committee did not know what to do, they requested me to «o 
over to London and wait upon Mr. Spring Rice, in order to find whether there 
could be any addition made to the 5,500 1 . This was refused, and then an 
appropriation was made conformably to the reduced estimate. 

231. Chairman.] Has it ever been suggested that the assistant secretary might 
do the duties of the registrar?— The assistant secretary did do the duties’ of 
Uv l 0 ™} 61 '/' , lke duties of assistant secretary at different times have varied 
very much , he has been housekeeper, and librarian, aud secretary all at once, 
offiit “* ! ud 000 -*’ 0 “ eventua l result, necessary to maintain three 
dm I? 6 T’ the , llb ™> the assis ‘ant secretary and registrar, combining also 
he office of a housekeeper, besides the clerk ?-The librarian must be constantly 

to t he lil!™? ; ,f d n n ,he eX1St !“= State of the SOG *ety, with such frequent resort 
who Jit 7’ l le !i b 'm lan a “ d P ° rter are not enou g h - Tbe number of persons 
r 0 “ Znu' W . . be h t a 7 re 5 oestl “g to l>»ve books, aud to be permitted to 
them • and ti ’ S ° f> re at, that the e y es of two persons are not sufficient to watch 
books’ hwllei e very 1 . ay 1 wasiDthe ^brary I saw some of our valuable 

creted and d '!"? a as *° excitG indignation, the paper thereof 

creased and crumpled, and much mischief done. F ^ 

clerf t rf (d ' ass i stfl nt secretary such as to require the assistance of a 

nat Xnt 1 r a T t0 refe !'„ t0 tlle proceedings en this subject an expla- 
the annual nvidi v 0lmd , t lc l rel ' 1 ' , f lle assistant secretary represented that by 
so much lohn 1 1 'P 11 ? 1 i lc i Ul( been introduced of cattle and manufactures, 
wiZut a bad dev0lve< i T? him ’ that llc «ot tolly discharge it 

ve Jv remaAaS ; * m .° re pa !' tl<: " ,!ll ' , y “ *'> a committees had also multiplied to a 

VI TS e f en ‘' and he be SS eJ ‘° 1’ave an assistant as a clerk. * 

—Yet til e If sec ro tar y I supp 0scd to bo iu attendance upon all committees ? 
house cfS f u Mr ‘ Wllson - housekeeper and registrar, attends the 
MS? the committee of economy, and Mr. Batten, die librarian, 
by Mr Hardman ti °- ie ^biary; all the other committees are attended to 
Xrw Jds enSredtT^ imr proceedings are taken iu the rough first of all, aud 
the books of he I t a f° 0t wntteu °ut i besides which lie has to keep 
besides; all this devoN^uponhim ” Sday meetin S s ’ anJ a great deal of writing 

hasten difeenJafdTfff^ft^' 6 meet ' n S s of the committees? — The practice 
fessors should attend the F D . f lraes * was first of all proposed that the pro- 
be present at the fh**™ 5 f ” Glance, that Dr. Litton should always 

the? the committee had noVpetfeX free* n‘ “ ™ the “ 

matter relatino- fn T)r t F ,1? ' ree P ovv er of discussion, supposing some 

professors were alwavs » t , happe “ Kl to be before the committee, if the 
be in ^ attendance raffi e? til ’• ‘ hat tllere /°ro it would be better for him to 
called in. ni the room with the committee, unless specially 

have 3 ' t: * b :*t oUof ^-?-What securities they 

were called for both from Ie registrar an/frZ C ' 
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the present mode of keeping accounts and of paying money, &c., for several years 
past, it is impossible that the registrar can ever have any money in his hands, or 
that he would have any real occasion to give security ; but he is a half-pay 
captain of marines, and has always conceived himself, under such circumstances 
sufficient security for the trust reposed in him, and he lias not been called upon 
for any other security. With regard to the security of the librarian, one of the 
very last acts which L did at the society was to inform the library committee that 
I had been given to understand that Mr. Patten’s securities us librarian had not 
been completed ; and that, as secretary, 1 thought it my duty to call the attention 
of the library committee immediately to this circumstance. It did appear that 
Mr. Patten had presented his two securities, that they were referred to Mr. 
Litton, the law agent of the society, and that there the matter had rested; more- 
over, it was very questionable what power existed to exact securities from him. That 
subject is at present under the discussion of the society ; but, for myself, I should 
say it is highly important indeed that the librarian should give security, and also 
the confidential porters. Neither the registrar nor the librarian have given Wal 
securities at present. 

237. He has the care of a very considerable amount of property ? — Yes, the 
librarian has the care of a very considerable amount of property. T he momeut I 
heard it suggested that the securities had not been filled up, 1 took measures to 
have the subject properly inquired into. 

238. The honorary secretaries receive no payment? — No, but plenty to do. 

239. Is there a curator to the museum Yes, the professor of mineralogy has 
been appointed curator to the museum ; Dr. Scoulor. 

240. Is the charge of 92/. 6 s. for the curator*, who is that curator? — That is 
the curator of the botanic garden. 

241. Does Dr. Scouler receive any addition to his salary in that capacity, as 
curator to the museum ? — None. 

242. Mr. O’ FerraU.~\ In your opinion, could that reduction have been made 
in other departments ot the society more beneficially than upon the salaries of the 
professors r- — I do not think it could; I was upon the committee myself, and took 
a very active part in it, and was especially interested in the salaries of the masters 
of the drawing-schools. One of these departments I took a particular interest in. 
They made a representation that some of them had been in office 30 or 40 years, 
and how much they should suffer if it was found expedient to reduce their 
salaries. 



243. How is the interest of the funded property applied ; might not that be 
applied to the salaries of the professors ? — I am not aware whether at that period 
the whole of the money due to the Duke of Leinster had been paid or not ; but 
there was a special Treasury minute that the money due to the Duke should be 
paid off in the first instance, as it was subject to six per cent, interest. 

244. That debt has been paid off some time ? — Within two years or there- ' 
abouts ; much about the time that the reductions were under consideration. 



245. Do not you think it would have been possible for the society to apply 
the money applied to paying off the Duke of Leinster to continuing to pay the 
professors at the former rate ? — I do not think it could have been done at that 
time. 



246. Could it be done now? — There is at present a balance in the hands of the 
society, out of which it would have been possible to have given additional money 
tor a time to the professors ; hut if it was applied to that purpose, other objects 
which the society have in view, and other engagements which are considered 
paramount, could not have been effected. 



247. What objects do you consider paramount to the payment of the pro- 
essors ? I think one of the great objects at present is to have a larger exhibition 
ro .°. m > j 01 ’ the increase of the museum. There is 110 part of the establishment 
jy nch has been so popular as the museum, and nothing of more importance at 
. present day ; but the rooms are quite inadequate to the purpose j we want 
space to receive more specimens, and space also to enable us to exhibit what we 
possess to more advantage. 

1?4°- Mr. Robert Stcuart .] Is it not your present opinion, however, that 
ough the present professors might have been unwilling to have abandoned the 
* • 0< :* et y at Dublin, to which they had been some time attached, on a 
uction in their salary, it may in future be difficult to obtain men of sufficient 
quirements to fill their places in case of vacancy ?— Two of the most active, 
0, 47 - x> 4 energetic 
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energetic and accomplished men wo have came in on the reduced salaries, very- 
much to our surprise. Dr. Kane, who is a man of great enterprise and* great 
acquirements, came in at 100/. a year. 

249. Mr. George Evans.] If from the great competition there is on all pro- 
fessorships, of a greater number than there wore formerly, I suppose that of itself 
would lower the rate of remuneration ? — Possibly. 

250. Mr. Villiers Stuart.] I)o not you think a small fee to be charged on persons 
attending the lectures would he applicable to the professors ? — We did try such 
a measure, pursuant to the recommendation of a Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1829. We were desirous to try it. A Committee of the House of 
Commons lmd stated the case thus : If your lectures arc worth having, people 
will pay for them ; if your lectures are not worth having, then you do not want 
professors ; so that the society were put in a dilemma, and they immediately 
attached a price for admittance, which, small as it was, operated in preventing 
people from coming, and did not afford a return equivalent, as well as I recollect, 
to a sixth part of the salary of the professor. 

251. Chairman.] On what ground was Dr. Kane's salary only 100 1 . } when 
the other professors had 150/.? — Merely from the usage; that Mr. Lynch, his 
predecessor, had had a smaller salary ; Mr. Lynch’s original salary, I think, was 
reduced from 130 /. Irish to 100 l. British at the reduction of the salaries generally, 
and Dr. Kane came in at the reduced salary. 

252. It is not then on account of its being supposed that the particular sciences 
which it is his business to teach arc of less importance than those which the other 
professors teach ? — I think they arc of very great importance. Mr. Lynch was 
introduced merely to lecture on particular subjects. lie was a practical optician, 
and had attended the professor of natural philosophy in the college, but was a- 
man of very different calibre from Dr. Kane. The latter is a young man of high 
acquirements, and is not sufficiently paid at 100/. a year. 

253. Mr. Villiers Stuart.] Are not the subscription lectures at the college well 
attended ? — The college lectures are entirely -confined to students, I believe. 

254. Are not the public admitted at all ? — An individual not belonging to the 
college might be allowed to attend by favour occasionally ; but I apprehend he 
is not allowed to pay, and could not attend by right. In short, our lectures at 
the Dublin Society are the only lectures in Dublin which are open to the public, 
and the only lectures of the kind in Dublin. 

255. Chairman.] It appears that Professor Davy is allowed an assistant; is 
that on account of his being the only professor who elucidates by experiment his 
lectures? — The case stands thus : porters had been appointed to attend different 
teachers and different departments. There was a porter for the library, a porter 
for the museum, a porter for the drawing-school, and there was also a porter for 
the laboratory. It was a general principle to allow the choice of all these porters- 
to remain with' the housekeeper, as he was answerable for the safety of the pre- 
mises. It was found better lie should have the appointment than that favouritism 
should exist on the part of certain members. Wo have had instances of old 
servants and others having been introduced into the society by members, and it 
was attended with very great inconvenience. To get rid of all that system it was 
determined that efficient men should be appointed by the housekeeper, and that' 
he should be responsible for their duties ; hut there was a deviation from this 
system with regard to the laboratory. Mr. Davy had stated that it would not 
do to have a porter nominated by the housekeeper in his department He must 
have a competent man, selected by himself, and to be directly under his control ; 
and he was allowed a sum of money to provide himself with a suitable person of 
his own choice for his laboratory, whom he can dismiss if he pleases. 

256. Have you ever had brought under your notice the salaries of professors in 
other great establishments, such as the Universities of England and Scotland, or 
the Belfast Institution? — Wc have occasionally drawn a comparison, particularly 
at the time of the change of salaries. 

2 57- What is the result of that comparison ; does it appear that the professors 
at the Dublin Society are worse paid than in all other establishments 1—1 cannot 
answer that question generally ; but with regard to Dr. Scouler, who is one of 
our latest appointed professors, it was understood that there was a little gain to 
him in point of salary by coming to Dublin instead of remaining at Glasgow. 

258. Are you aware that at the Belfast Institution the assistants or principal 
teachers are m the habit of receiving not more than so /. or 40 1. a year ?— I am 

J ' particularly 
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particularly informed with regard to that. It is desirable on this subject to keep 
in mind that our professors are not merely lecturers who deliver their course of 
lectures and then disappear, but they are supposed to be in attendance at the 
establishment all the year round, to answer the questions of persons desirous of 
information. The professor of chemistry was originally appointed to be at his 
post to answer any questions of manufacturers with regard to processes used in 
manufactures. Dr. Kane, in the same manner, is expected to be on the spot to 
give his opinion as to any new inventions in the mechanical arts which might be 
referred to him. Dr. Litton, in the same manner, with regard to matters con- 
nected with botany, must be in the way. If they are absent it is not without leave. 
Dr. Kane has got permission, as soon as his lectures are over, to go into Germany 
to form acquaintance with some of the celebrated German professors, with whom 
he has already had correspondence. 

259. The return which has been sent to the House of Commons does not 
present anything like a balance-sheet of the receipts and expenditure, and when 
the items are added up, it appears that the amount in each year falls considerably 
short, in some years, even of Parliamentary grant ; how do you account for the 
deficiency of that return, or in what department is it defective ? — That will be 
accertained when we get the accounts, which have been ordered, of the receipts 
and expenditure ; but I should presume that whatever balance there was in 
favour of the society, it lias been carried to the accumulated fund, which has 
been reserved for the purpose of building. 

260. In the year 1834, for instance, the total amount of all the items in the 
Return to the House of Commons appears to be 4,575/. j the Parliamentary 
grant in that year was 5,300 /., and no account is given of the balance of the 
Parliamentary grant, nor of the application of the sums derived from private sub- 
scriptions, and the permanent sources of income of the society ? — There was a 
floating balance a few years ago of 4,000/., which han been diminished by 
different demands upon it. The floating balance On the 31st March 1836, 
beyond the immediate demands of the society, amounts only to 1,270 /. 19.V. 3 d. 

261. In looking at this statement of expenditure in a comparative point of 
view, it appears that a very large proportion is applied to the botanic garden ; is 
it considered that the objects connected with tile botanic garden are of such im- 
portance as to absorb so large a portion of the funds of the society ? — In answer 
to that question, I beg to read a letter from Dr. Litton, professor of botany, dated 
Glassnevin, April 14, 1836. 



Dear Sir, 

Since the appointment of the present curator, the garden of the'society has undergone 
several great improvements. 

Thus the general neatness and order in the walks and borders is very striking. Ever- 
greens have been planted in such situations as will make them an ornament, and no doubt 
a protection. Many herbaceous plants, and several valuable trees and shrubs, have been 
introduced into the open ground, and some confined to the conservatories have been 
brought into the outer garden, and will thus probably be many of them naturalised. 
A considerable space bus been obtained by narrowing thelwalks and adding a border to the 
larger range of conservatories. The walls also have had shrubs planted close to them. 
Alterations have been made in the grounds about the aquarium and other places, and are 
considered by many persons as an improvement in the landscape part of the garden. 
Considerable alterations have been also made in the compartment appropriated to the 
economical and useful plants. Thus the agricultural portion has been differently arranged, 
and some additions made to the pasture grasses ; the culinary species have been multiplied, 
and an orchard formed of the most important varieties of the lmrdy fruit-trees 5 a series ot 
experiments was also made in potatoes by the curator. 

the houses have been so much improved in their interior arrangements, as to be now 
highly creditable to the society. The octagon house has had an addition made to it of 
a vestibule, which, besides enlarging its accommodation, contributes much to its utility as 
a conservatory ; and this, ns well as the other houses, lias received many improvements in 
the apparatus for rearing plants. Most important additions have been made to the species 
rare plants, partly by purchase and partly by liberal donations. 

A variety of minor improvements have been formed, as sheds, See. . 

Much, however, is still wanted to vender it completely worthy of the name of a Rational 
harden : thus great additions arc required in the hardy herbaceous plants, one of the great 
objects of a useful botanical establishment ; walls also are much wanted both for reanug 
and protecting plants. Before long it will, perhaps, be desirable to have an exhibition ot 
joe natural arrangement of plants, which will of course require some increase of expense, 
mere ought also to be a fund for contributing to the support of travelling botanists, the 
lecture room in the garden will require alterations and perhaps additions. 

O.47. * E there 
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There should, I think, be also a library for the accommodation of students. 

These are the principal improvements, which immediately suggest themselves to my mind' 
at least they are those which are of the least expensive character. * 

Believe me to be, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

To Isaac Weld, Esq. ]Jit on 

I also beg to read a letter from Mr. Niven, the curator at tire botanic warden * 
Sir, GlusHuevin Botanic Garden, April 12, 1836. 

Accoud in <3 to your request, I beg to submit the following statement respecting the 
garden committed to my charge in April 1834. 0 

At that time the whole of the hothouses, consisting of 10 divisions, extending upwards 
of 500 feet in length, were found in a very dilapidated condition, and the plants tliev 
contained in the most unhealthy and filthy stale. Said houses have since undergone 
a complete renovation and repair, which, with the addition of a vestibule built to the large 
octagon house, has caused the actual increase of expenditure for the last two years. These 
works were progressively done during the summers of 18514 mid 183/;. 

The following statement will exhibit the condition of said hothouses, as to the number of 
plants in cultivation in them upon ray entering into ollico and at the present time : 

April 1834: Per Inventory in all the houses, 5,000. 

April 1 836 : In all the houses, 10,500. 

During these two years, upwards of 1,200 species and varieties of now plants have been 
added in these departments, all of which are now in a healthy and nourishing condition 

The Lmnamn arrangement of herbaceous plants was found to contain upwards of 1 100 
.blank places, to which about 400 species have been added. There is still, 1 regret to state 
numerous deficiencies, which can only be filled up by proper means, and opportunities 
being afforded me towards making journeys for collecting, as L did with respect to the 
houses. Hug was the only arrangement in the garden, including the arboritum, that con- 
tained any number of plants. 

There had been a medical arrangement, and an Irish one, according to the same system 
but they were totally destitute of plants ; the rest of the ground presented a mass of confu- 
sion and neglect. 1 

Steps have been taken towards the formation of new medical and natural arrangements 
and the garden has been remodelled respectively under the three following heads : 

1. l ie botanical division, containing the houses and above arrangements. 

v™ic&r ing * solec,ion ° f iiariy wte - ■» 

Talle J division, being arranged to contain aquatic specimens, and an 
tch snbdfviim iT ‘ "port 10 ” Of ground for agricultural roots, fcc. As n whole, under 
y prM om ° r U,u m ° Bt ***** “ S0ful “ 4 
Wd “'’ “•!«*“»*»«* P"*«rt and curator's sale- 
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quate to the necessities of my situation ' ( ° 2 ** tt,mUm) is no “ eans ade ‘ 

I remain. Sir, with the utmost respect, your obliged obedient servant, 

1 N. Niven. 

had been in 'fhe^r,^^ 0 I s , 1 at P! e ® ent cu rator ? — Mr. Niven, a Scotchman, who 
wood whom we Shi °/ 11,6 cbief secretary. It was found that Mr. Under- 
very old and feeble • h* . ro ^ tbe ori 8)nal formation of the garden, had grown 
not read anti kent nn 1 !^ b , 6 j n a dwlingHiahed gardener in his day, but had 
of hue mrltaSlSd tSSfof&C 1 «* >“«'■ dt-ffUii -« 

very much at a loss l the S ardon ot a public institution. We were 

rKt vory s » ai1 * p?" siOT,,im 

sion, and get a new eardener in ‘ ke a T‘8'° ro " s effort to give him a pen- 
who has been all lifp^anrl r C . 0nsec l uence °* which Mr. Niven was appointed, 
£ a very diseased state f T y SmQt: tbat time - plants in the houses were 

suffered very much from it^ * cu ? u, 8* from them for my own houses, and 
Niven femi iZtfZt ^ ■* 

the sashes mended and painted an i T ? e ‘° US ? S lmve been s,nc . e [? pa l 5 
P Q, and the whole put into a most creditable state. 

We 
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We sent him, soon after liis appointment, over to London ; he heard there that the 
Duke of Northumberland had 800 rare duplicate plants, which he was doubtful 
how to dispose of; and he wrote a letter to the Duke, which his Grace answered 
with his own hand, and presented us with 700 or 8oo very rare plants from the 
conservatory at Sion House. He was received with equal kindness by the Duke 
of Bedford, and we got a considerable accession of plants from Woburn. 
Lord Mountnorris also wrote to us, that being aware of the great improvements 
in the garden, he would also share with us his duplicate plants. Mr. Niven 
afterwards went to Edinburgh, where he bought very largely. In short, the 
garden has assumed, by the ability and energy of that one man, an aspect which 
could be hardly credited by those who hid seen it only in its former state a short 
time before. At the meeting of the British Association last summer, there was 
but one opinion of it, that it was the most beautiful botanic garden that existed. 
The curator certainly is not paid enough. 

263. You consider his salary loo, low?— I do, certainly; 92 l. is inadequate. 

264. He is assisted by an under-gardener, is he not?— Yes, at 50 /. a year. 

I beg further to refer to a letter from Dr. Litton on the same subject, (see 

Appendix.) v 

265. Mr. Villiers Stuart .] Is the garden open to the public ?— It is open three 

days in the week, and at any time upon an order of a member of the society ; 
it may be said to be open to the public every day in the week. 

266. What is the extent of the botanic garden ?— About 27 statute acres 

I think. ’ 

267. I see by the original regulations that a certain portion of tuis garden 
was to be made use of for agricultural purposes ; is that the case now ?— Yes 
Mr. Niven lias raised a great many new varieties of potatoes ; a prize had been 
offered for the best essay on the late failure of potatoes, and on the general culti- 
vation of the potatoe, and Mr. Niven 1 got the second prize for the essay he pro- 
duced. He appears to have made a great many most important experiments 
upon the cultivation of potatoes in the garden. 

268. The whole of the garden is cultivated then? — Yes. There is an arbore- 
tum; containing a great number of trees, the spaces between which Mr. Niven 
has contrived to cover with grass. Formerly a great deal of labour was spent in 
hoeing between the trees, but he has got grass to grow, which has a pretty appear- 
ance, and will save a great deal of trouble. 

269. Then, in fact, the garden is devoted as well to trees, vegetables and fruits, 
as to flowers? — Yes j it embraces everything that can be supposed to come within 
the range of a botanical, horticultural and experimental garden. 

270. You say agricultural experiments have been tried in the garden; wliat has 
become of the produce of those experiments? — As I understand, the produce has 
not been of an extent to make it an object of any great consequence except with 
regard to potatoes. There have been more potatoes raised than anything else ; 
quantities of the new kinds which Mr. Niven had raised were sent to the society 
for distribution. 

271. Are there a great number of fruit trees? — These are new things with us, 
Mr. Niven was the first person who introduced them. In England and Scotland, 
wherever he went, he inquired about new and celebrated kinds, and he brought 
a great many over. 

272. Chairman.] Is there any sale of fruit or agricultural produce as the result 
of the cultivation of 27 acres ?— No. Perhaps the actual part of the garden 
that is under profitable cultivation does not exceed an acre or two. 

273. Mr. li. Steuart ,] What becomes of duplicates? — There have been a great 
many different regulations at different periods upon that subject. It was & pro- 
posed 20 years or more ago, that the duplicates should be sold,' and then a strong 
suspicion arose that our best plants were sold, and that the gardener was paying- 
more attention than was right to his own profit, whereby the garden was suffering. 
It was then arranged that no plants or cuttings should be sold, but that the dupli 
cates and supernumeraries should be distributed to proper persons on application. 
Mr. Niven, the curator, at present seems rather anxious, considering the state of 
the garden, that we should have recourse again to the system of sale, with a view 
of diminishing the expense of the garden. 

I understand you to say that the great objection was that the gardener 
attended more to his own profit ; from that am I to understand that the produce 
01 the sale of duplicates, which took place 20 years ago, went into the pocket of 

«' 47 . e 2 the 
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the gardener, and not to the curator? — No, not entirely, I believe; he gave an 
account to the society, but the general impression was, that the garden suffered 
by that system, and it was accordingly abandoned. 

275. If there were an accurate catalogue of the plants, and a sale of duplicates 
under proper management took place, can there bo any difficulty in taking care 
that no snch misappropriation takes place? — I think there would not be any 
difficulty in doing it at present, with such a man as Mr. Niven, and with such 
a committee as we have over him. But if wo go back for 20 years, when the 
committee was imperfectly formed, and comparatively careless about visiting the 
garden, and whilst at the same time it was under the care of a man not of the 
most active disposition, it is evident that such an arrangement might again, as it 
did before, prove very injurious and impolitic. 

276. Mr. George Evans.'] When plants were distributed, was it by the order 

of the committee of botany, or had the gardener the distribution of them ? The 

committee of botany, I believe, had the entire control of the garden. 

277. Was it confined to members ; were the plants given to members only, or 
to the public at large who applied for them ? — Generally speaking, nothing could 
be given but to members, or to the order of members. 

278. How was it in point of fact?— It is difficult to answer that question, for 
there are persons, botanists, and particularly ladies, not belonging to the society 
who in presenting- things to the garden, expect something in return, and probably 
obtain something ; Mr. Niven uses a discretion in these things. The garden has 
certainly improved in a wonderful manner, and if it goes on for some years longer 
in the same course, we may challenge comparison with any garden in England. 
It is an expensive establishment, certainly, but highly valuable, and one which 
demands the best attention. 

279. Chairman.] Have you bad demands for duplicates from botanic gardens 
in other parts of the kingdom?— Yes, several; wc have had applications for 
duplicates from the garden &nd also from our museum. 

280. Do you not conceive it would be the duty of an institution like the Dublin 
Society, to give the preference in the distribution of duplicates to public botanic 
gardens in other parts of the kingdom ? — Beyond all doubt. 

281. Has such been your practice?— I do not recollect; I think there were 
some applications from Belfast, but I am not quite sure about it. That question 
has been frequently discussed, and it was the opinion of the society certainly, 
that we should assist all other societies to the best of our means. 

-p. 2 , 82 * P r ° y° u ll0t su PPOse, wherever such a society exists elsewhere than in 
Dublin, it it were intimated to them that an application for a duplicate were suc- 
cessful, you would not be long in receiving such an application ?— It is very 
very probable. I established several years ago a sort of interchange between 
the botanic garden at Geneva and that at Dublin. They said they should be 
happy to send us all the Alpine plants they had, if we would send them plants in 
return. r 



283. But though that is your opinion and that of the society, yet, practically 
speaking nothing has been done to carry it into effect?— I think our-establish- 
ment 0 the botanic garden should be spoken of reference to the last three years. 
1 here has been much confusion at former periods; and we should only consider 
what is the present practice. J 

284 Mr. Jones.] How many botanic gardens are there established in Ireland? 
1 only kn°wo f tvvo ; that belonging to Trinity College, Dublin, and that at 
Glassnevin. There is one at Belfast, 1 believe. 

285. Chairman.] If applications were to be made for duplicates, do you think 
botanic garden as a national repository of plants, 
T be M “°t 1 ° C °^ ly T th tW -- 1 “> confident of it. 

M 9 Ferrali] Is the garden managed and cultivated by appren- 

trees 01 common labourers r— It is difficult for me to answer that question with 
P reclsi011 j >“ reg'^d to the existing state of the garden. There are some appren- 
tices, and it was an object after Mr. Niven’s appointment more than at any 

Slim 3 t!rMV&r g tIi t B t rh l ? b °7 P erforn ' ed by persons who would rather be 
disposed to pay foi the liberty of coming to the garden and learning their art, 
than merely working for hire like common labourers 8 ’ 0 

287. lbat is a source of considerable emolument to Mr. Niven ?-J am not 

ho .much , P iTh»fh« b h<i S J bjeCt hasbeen freely discussed, but I cannot say 
how much or what has been done upon it. There are, I think I may venture 10 
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say, some two or three apprentices at present; and it was hoped the greater part Imic WeU Esq> 
of the labour would be performed by such persons. 

288. Mr. Robert Stcuart.] What number of persons are employed constantly 22 4pril 1836. 
in the garden? — I think lG. 

289. Chairman.'] Supposing there are some apprentices, do they receive wages 
as labourers at present? — Yes, I should think so. 

290. Do you not conceive the system of apprenticeship might be made instru- 
mental in rendering the expenditure upon the botanical garden more economical? — 

] have no doubt it might be, and 1 have no doubt it will be, if the committee are 
allowed to go on as they are now doing, because they have considered this sub- 
ject with a great deal of attention. 

291. Villiers Stuart.] At present the gardener has the advantage of 
receiving these apprentices ? — Whatever advantage there is, lie has certainly had 
it so far. 

292. Chairman ,] The next item of expenditure in the Return to the House of 
Commons appears to be for rent and taxes ; will you explain to the Committee 
how the society stands with reference to rent and taxes? — With reference to 
taxes, I cannot take upon myself to state more than appears to be returned in the 
general accounts. I see rent, taxes and insurance, for the last year, are putMown 
at 433/. 4 .v. 8 cl. The principal item consists of the rent of 300/. Irish for the 
lawn in Memon-squnre. The Duke of Leinster had no lease of it, he was merely 
allowed to hold it at will, and it was handed over to us iu the same manner at 
300 /. Irish. Mr. Herbert, the landlord, will give no lease of it, for it is a very 
considerable improvement to Lis property in Merrion-square to have that beauti- 
ful lawn to look upon. It adds to the value of his houses; some of the houses 
may fall in to him hereafter, and he does not wish, as I understand, to have it 
built upon. 

293. Will you state what is the situation and extent of the lawn? — The lawn 
is a piece of ground between the house of the society and Merrion-square, covered 
with grass and bordered by trees and shrubs. I should suppose it contained 
about two statute acres. 

294. Mr. Robert Sleuart .] On what ground lias the Dublin Society taken 
upon itself the expense of paying the rent of that piece of ground? — It is almost 
a necessavy appendage to the house. The whole of it indeed might not be abso- 
lutely necessary if there was a lease of it; for buildings might certainly be placed 
on it towards Merrion-square, which might afford prolit without materially injur- 

. ing the establishment. It was taken as it stood altogether as an appendage to 
the house, and it was imagined it would induce many persons to subscribe to the 
society, as an accommodation. 

295. Is it what is called “ dressed ground”? — Yes, it is dressed ground in one 
sense, but not highly dressed ; there are walks round it, and a shvubbery. 

2gti. Chairman.] This ground is not absolutely necessary for any of the 
essential objects of the society, except as a matter of ornament to the establish- 
ment generally? — I caunot say I consider it of any positive utility to the society, 
except as to its being a very great advantage to the house in giving light 
and air. 

297. Mr. George Evans.] If that lawn were taken away from Leinster-house, 
there would be scarcely any rear to the house ? — If a partition wall were built 
between the ground actually belonging to the society adjoining the house and the 
lawn, the house and premises would be diminished one half or more in value. 

\ ou would scarcely be able to read a book in the library, if the ground not 
belonging to the society near the house were built on. 

298. Chairman.] Would not a smaller quantity of the lawn answer the purpose ?- 
— Certainly it would do. 

299. Mr. Villiers Stuart.] The appearance of the building would be injured if 
the lawn were taken away ? — Certainly. 

300. You have no lease of the lawn? — No, we hold it at will. Perhaps I may 
be allowed to say that I was deputed, on one or two occasions, to confer with 
Mr. Sullivan, who was the agent of Mr. Herbert, to ascertain whether some 
abatement could not be made in the rent to a public institution, the fair open space 
being extremely desirable at the same time for his other property in the square. 

At that time Mr. Herbert bad not come of age ; and the agent informed ine from 
himself, that if we threw it up then, according to the conditions on which 
Mr. Herbert held the property, it would be necessary to put it up to public com- 
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petition, and let to the best bidder ; and therefore it would be more prudent in us 
and far more agreeable to him, if it were held over until he came of ao-e 
Since Mr. Herbert came of age, the application has not been repeated, which 
has arisen from neglect. 

301. Chairman.] Is the lawn open to the public? — The lawn is not open to the 
public but many persons, not members of the society, contrive to get into it by 
keys, either lent or surreptitiously obtained. 

302. It is open to all members of the society? — Yes, and to everybody whom 
they may introduce. There are keys to the doors, which forms a passage to the 
lawn, which many persons, notwithstanding all the vigilance of the registrar, con- 
trive means to procure, and it is very much used. 

303. Is it not one of the privileges of members of the society, that their families 
shall have the benefit of the lawn for the purpose of recreation for children? 
—It is very much used for that purpose, and very much to the annoyance of the 
society. 

304. Considering the public pays for that institution, is it not right that the 
public at large, as well as the members of the society, should enjoy whatever con- 
venience arises from having an open space of ground in the centre of the town? — . 
That is one of the questions which I find it difficult to answer; neither can 
I pretend to say, if any experiment were made to extend a privilege of that kind, 
how far it might be abused. 

3 ° 5 * Mr. Robert Steuart.'] As far as I understand from the description you 
have given of this lawn, it very much resembles St. James’s-park in this metro- 
polis, which is open to all classes of people ; is there any objection to putting it 
on the same footing in that respect? — I think it is under very different cir- 
ha^nff n a C key ndeed ’ beCaUS& it; “ P rotected b 7 doors which can only be passed by 

306. But the lawn itself is, in fact, laid out in the same manner as St. James’s- 
patt, which is open to any person to walk through during the day, with proper 
persons to attend at the gates; would there be any objection to putting this lawn 
on the same footing ?— I think the only direct objection to it would be, that it 

m?re^o7,he S ocie“ ger “™ “ ^ ,0 perS °" s to bec °™ 

„J° 7 - .T* 16 ? - V °“ state the Committee that it is, in your opinion, a 

£c?etv - n r « Se 1' e “ en m P“ blm 10 e “ rol themselves as members of the 
society; Distinctly. It. is an inducement. 

might’ W , stmrt: \. Ifit were frequented by the public in general, it 

Termed mconventenee to the library ?— Yes, if order were not pre- 

Wii?e^rd tn'™''- 1 < f n tlat be c , onsid = red aa inducement of a justifiable nature 
obieT.be 3 su PP. ort f d b J Parliamentary grant, professing to have for 

00 mu h of ““ un p m “' of ^ of husbandry, and the useful arts ; is not that 
We Tula, S e and T 50 ”?' co r enience 10 become a fair subject of desire 
hink it t 1 ? > ! T'^T 1 1Y,U not avoid tbe question by saying I do not 
We mine’raWi , has been , ln tba contemplation of the society to arranfe various 
' of Ltural hktoTi > nd g nT glCal s P. ec,mens round the lawn, to have mauv objects 
a Z T ’ “ ,-n make tbose gardens much more useful tbanthey- are 
at present. That plan is still m contemplation. J 

exhibited Th ,? n aS these mi ” era logical specimens are to be 
theTS 0f having lectures delivered upon 
be mlmitted J T T ^ le0tUres > sb “ ld ‘ ba public also 

inasmuch as the 'an! 11 ®™ 11 ,0 answer the question directly, 

di“d If thTCn w T ex P edlenc y. and one which has not been fully 
° Pe ”’ ' Vi * Foper persons at the gates, who 

great delight in seeing it open to P the P com P an y’ 1 should take 

place. I think it miodit - t,i 6 P ub l IC > St. James’s-park, or any other 

But when I explain that it is wkh the^trao^tVffT did DOt Suffer fr0m ifc * 

orderly persons from coming into tb. m tm ° 1 dl ® cl % we can prevent most dis- 
but not dressed at all, an! so filthy inTpeaFaJce 11 ^ 'a I t W ‘ U n °,* Sa / iU - dressed - 
uncomfortable ; that we are obliged 1 ^ to • ?, t0 render It extremely 

tneir entrance, although we wish to ^ive the whdelen ^7 a f u * orit y in checking 
public, it may surely be presumed that no less, if not greaL ■„ m “ eUm • J 
a '“e «th regard to the lawn, and it would be most dT We to 

311 . Chairman . ] 
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311. Chairman .] Is it not desirable, with reference to the museum, that persons 

in the poorest classes should acquire, through the medium of such an institution 
a taste for that description of knowledge which is communicated by such objects? 
—I think it is extremely desirable, and it is extended, as far as is practicable 
consistent with order and decency. 1 

312. In the same way, looking to the past rather than to the future, would any 
possible disadvantage to the interests of the institution have resulted from 
admitting the public to this lawn of two acres ? — The disadvantage, as I conceive, 
to the institution would arise from cutting oft' one of the attractions which at 
present tends to increase its funds. 

313. Mr. George. Evans.] Would there be the means of keeping them out of 
the house if the lawn were thrown open to all classes ? — Of course there would 
be some difficulty, but it might be prevented. 

314. There are two entrances at present ? — Yes ; and a third from the house. 

315. Chairman.'] Is there not a porter at the door of the institution? — Yes, 
towards Ivildare-street. 

3i(i. This lawn is the only green space in that part of the town, which can be 
considered upon any grounds as open to the public? — Stepheu’s-green, I believe, 
is corporation property, hut the persons who have houses round it have keys! 
The interiors of the public squares are only accessible by means of keys; our lawn 
is similarly circumstanced. 

317. Mr. Robert SteuarC] Then, upon the whole, you are of opinion it is 
more desirable to retain the lawn in its present state? — I should say it is more 
desirable, in every sense, to retain it in its present state, than to throw it open to 
the public promiscuously. 

318. Is there any prospect or probability of this lawn at a future period being 
built upon? — Not the least at present, as I understand from the agent of Mr. 
Herbert’s property; they have no intention whatever; indeed, they rather court 
its being left in its present state. 

319. You think, with reference to the other property in the square, it forms so 
great an agremen that there is no chance of its being built upon? — I think it 
will not. 

320. Chairman.] Looking at this lawn as an inducement to persons to become 
members of the society, should you consider it worth while to pay 300/. a year 
for such a space, when in many years the amount of private subscriptions have not 
amounted to 300/.? — lam quite free to give my opinion, that the rent paid for 
that lawn, merely as a lawn, is too much for the general establishment under the 
reduced Parliamentary grant; and I should really hope that Mr. Herbert would 
reduce the rent considerably, considering that his other property is materially 
benefited by such an agreeable opening. 

3- 1 • Mr. Jones.'] A part of this space might be built upon without doing any 
injury whatever to the society’s house, as far as light and air are concerned? — 
Yes, certainly ; if you were to build single houses, for example, along each side. 

322. And in that wuy the rent might be reduced? — Yes, but they will not give 
a lease of it for building ; if they would give us a building lease, we might very 
soon not only have it free, but, derive a profit from it, for it would he possible to 
build houses where there are shrubberies. 

323. Mr. George Evans.] Was any of the purchase money of the house paid 
out of the private subscriptions, or was it all out of the Parliamentary grants? — It 
was almost all paid out of the private subscriptions, but then it is necessary to 
state that it was merely the iustulmeuts that were paid out of the subscriptions, 
and that the interest in the interval came from the Parliamentary grants ; for 
instance, there was 20,000/. due, and supposing 5,000/. to have been paid as an 
instalment, interest of the remaining 15,000/. was paid out of the grant until there 
was another instalment ready. 

3 2 4- Chairman.] You were, asked to state hew the society stood with reference 
to rent; is the Committee to understand that the house itself is subject to no rent 
whatever ? — No rent whatever. 

3 2 5- Will you state what is the rent of the botanic garden ? — We pay for the 
otanic garden 35 /. a year, to the Bishop of Kildare. It is bishop’s land. 

326. Have you a' lease for ever? — No, we purchased the interest of Mr. Tickell 
rst ot all, and the renewal fines amounted to 1,400 /., which were calculated with 
le usual precision ; but when the matter came before the Bishop of Kildare, he 

0, 47 - e 4 renewed 
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renewed the lease without taking the renewal fine, and he has never taken any fine 
since. 

327. For how many years was the original lease? — Twenty-one years re- 
newable. 

328. Have you kept up the renewals ? — The bishop has regularly sent the re- 
newals every year without any charge. There is another part of the botanic 
garden which is held from the Royal Canal Company, the rent of which is 23 1 . 
a year. There is besides a small mill site, upon which there bad been a mill, 
which we have taken down, and in its place set up an hydraulic ram to supply the 
garden with water. The mill site is liable to 12 l . 46'- 4 d. a year. The whole, 
therefore, stands thus : 









£. s. 


d. 


The Bishop’s land 


- 
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- 35 8 
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The Royal Canal land 
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- 33 1 
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Mill site - 
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There is another point which I think it very important to mention to the Com- 
mittee. Under the new Act we could acquire the perpetuity of the botanic garden, 
but as the charter gives us only the power of holding property to the amount of 
3,000/. per annum, we did not venture to avail ourselves of this most desirable 
opportunity. 

329. Do the taxes and insurance make up the rest of that sum of 438/. 3 s. 8d.r 
— Yes. 

330. You have no ground-rents to pay ? — None other. 

331. What is the amount of house repairs? — They were very considerable last 
year. The chimnies were found to be cracked ; they were built with brick, but 
cased with stone, which had mouldered away in several places ; two or three 
of the chimneys had cracks in them. The builder recommended us to lower them 
and case them anew with granite, instead of the former kind of stone ; it proved 
an expensive job, but it has been done permanently and effectually. 

332. I suppose any furniture or any repairs of any quantity are purchased or 
executed by contract? — All these things have been and are executed by contract 
except some carpenter’s work of small extent, on occasion. There is one man 
who has been generally found so much the lowest in his proposals, that he has 
beeD generally kept for the ordinary repairs. 

333. Mr. George Evans .] Some years ago you had an architect or builder at 
an annual salary ? — Yes, I believe so; I cannot say whether he had an annual- 
salary, but there was a Mr. Parke who was very much employed, and everything 
was carried on through his hands. All extensive work, as I have explained, has 
been done by competition of late years. 

334. Mr. Robert Steuart .] The next item is coals, candles, See. I suppose 
those articles are also supplied by contract? — Yes, coals are regularly advertised 
for by contract; but I believe not candies. 

335. Chairman.'] With reference to the house, do you think the house suffi- 
ciently large for the purpose of the institution? — Certainly not. The museum, 
which is in the original body of the house, is quite insufficient for the purpose. 

336. Has any estimate been formed of the expense which would be required 
to enlarge the institution ? — There has been some rivalry between different de- 
partments in the society. Tbe museum committee are extremely anxious to have 
the next money laid out in enlarging the museum, whilst the committee of manu- 
factures has rather been desirous of having a large room in another part of the 
premises better adapted for the annual exhibition of native manufactures. For 
myself, I have been wishing, if it were possible, to combine both, since the exhi 
bition of manufactures is merely an exhibition which lasts for a week or two at 
most. 

337. Has not the society been deprived of a very fin£ collection of geological- 
specimens collected by the persons engaged in the Ordnance survey, from the 
want of adequate room to put them in ? — I am not aware of that. Mr. Griffiths, 
who has* always taken a great interest in the society, has told me he desired his 
people to send specimens in to the society of any remarkable minerals they might 
meet with in the surveys ; and I have no doubt but that he, as well as many other 
persons, would be disposed to give us a great many specimens if we had any 
space to put them in; but we have not space to exhibit those which we already 
possess, to advantage. 

338. You talked of removing mineralogical and geological specimens into the 

lawn ; 
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lawn ; would not that give you room ? — No ; it was not removing them I spoke 
of. It has been a measure proposed and discussed for some years that we should 
have rocks and other geological specimens on a large scale } that might be seen 
to advantage. 

339. Practically, then, I understand you to say that the museum has been 
deprived of geological specimens from the want of room?— I should say so, cer- 
tainly, There are no room for them, and even the Leskean cabinet, which was 
so much esteemed, is placed in vertical cases at such an elevation as to be posi- 
tively useless, for by far the greater part. 

340. Now what expense would be necessary to furnish you with a sufficient 
quantity of room for present purposes?— It is very difficult to judge ; for present 
purposes I should say 3,000 l. 

341. Have any plans been made for the purpose ? — There have not been any 
plans actually drawn ; but the piece of ground which adjoins our present statue 
gallery, and which lies comparatively unappropriated, has been examined and 
measured for the purpose ; it is 30 feet in breadth, and we could extend a build- 
ing perhaps to 90 or 100 feet. 

342. A ou have abundant room towards Kildare-street for buildings required by 
this establishment ? — Yes, we have a space there. 

34 3 ' Without incurring any further rent? — Yes; we can build without incur- 
ring any further rent whatever. 

344. Have you made any application to the Treasury for the means of en- 
larging the establishment?— At my last interview with Mr. Spring Rice, when he 
was Secretary to the Treasury, he repeated several different times that it was 
determined to reduce the current expenses of the society, along with those of 
other establishments in Ireland; that the reduction was to be 1,500/. per 
annum ; but if there should be any measure in prospect requiring additional funds 
promising to increase the utility of our establishment, he assured me that we should 
find, on application, funds would not be refused us. 

345. Have you made that application since? — No; we have not made that 
application yet. 

346. Do you not suppose that if the society were possessed of a larger share of 
public confidence, there would be much more disposition than there is at present to 
assist it by Parliamentary grants ?— I have no doubt of it ; neither have I any 
doubt that one great benefit will arise from the investigations of this Committee, 
namely, that we shall be better known to the public than we have ever yet been. 

I am confident that the nature of our establishment has not been understood 
rightly in Great Britain. 

347. I think I understand you to say, you only require an additional room for 
the better display of your minerals, and also for geological specimens, and 
another room for the exhibition of articles of manufactures and of the arts? — The 
exhibition of manufactures hitherto has been limited to a fortnight, or three weeks 
at most, during the year ; and it would be much to be lamented that a room 
should be solely appropriated to an exhibition which lasts only during such a 
short time. 

348- So that that room, which you propose for exhibitions of manufactures, 
would hold your geological specimens? — I think it might bo so managed. 

349. Chairman.] Now, with respect to the head of “ natural philosophy and 
museum,” I see under that head there appears to have been an expenditure of not 
more than 197 /. in the year 1835 ; will you tell the Committee how that sum of 
197 1 has been appropriated? — I think there has been a mistake in connecting the 
head of natural philosophy with the museum ; I conceive it should have been 
“ natural history and museum.” 

350 . Under the head of natural history, it may be supposed, is intended to 
include the expenditure on objects connected with natural history ?— Except 
botanical specimens. 

351. £. 197 is all that appears to have been allotted towards enriching the 
museum in 1835? — I dare say it may be no more; and without having the 
accounts to refer to, which have been written for, I cannot tell whether so much 
was expended. 

35 2 • Robert Steuart .] As far as the museum is concerned, is the col- 

lection of objects complete? — By no means. I think our collection of minerals, 
however, is tolerably complete. 

353- What branches are deficient ? — The commencement of the museum was 
f made 
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mad e by the purchase of Leske’s celebrated collection of minerals, together with some 
subjects of natural history. Leske was a favourite pupil of Werner. His collection 
consisted of upwards of 7,000 specimens ; and a most complete catalogue of it had 
been made by Karsten, which was translated by Dr. Mitchell. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that at the time it was .opened, now nearly 40 years, it was the 
most complete existing school of mineralogy in these countries, and not only in 
these countries, but I never saw a cabinet of minerals arranged for study, whether 
in these countries or in France or Switzerland, neither do I know of any, except 
it might be at Fribourg, which was at the time comparable to it. Every specimen 
was most accurately described, with all the additional circumstances relating to 
the original substance, as well as any accidental matter. It was one of the best 
schools I ever saw. 

354. Chairman.'] Is there a good catalogue of minerals ? — The catalogue of 
Leske’s collection occupies two large volumes. Sir Charles Giesecke, upon his 
appointment to the professorship of mineralogy, about 25 years ago, examined the 
Leskean cabinet, and gave it as his opinion that it would be more advisable, 
instead of altering the arrangement, to collect and arrange a new series of 
minerals, on a more improved classification, and to leave the Leskean cabinet in- 
tact as a specimen of the state of the science at that time. Sir Charles Giesecke 
presented his own collection of minerals to the society, and made out a catalogue, 
which is printed, of these minerals, which comprises nearly all that were known 
up to the time of his death. Professor Scouler has made some alterations in 
Gies< 5 cke’s arrangement, and several new minerals have been added, the cata- 
logue of which I believe is not yet printed. The printed catalogue of the 
Leskean cabinet is now extremely scarce ; it is a book which is very much 
prized, and it is very difficult indeed to procure it. There are but two or 
three copies of it in the house. Sir Charles Giesecke’s catalogue, which was 
made only a few years ago, is to be had still, and is a very sufficient and satis- 
factory one. The specimens are all remarkably fine, and are easy of access. 

355 - Then with regard to the other component parts of the museum, will you 
be kind enough to state what their situation is, taking natural history divided into 
its different branches ? — The natural history department is very imperfect indeed. 
Dr. Scouler has classed the birds scientifically, but the collection is very small and 
very incomplete. 

35 ^- Does natural history come within his department? — He is the curator of 
the museum, and is a very excellent naturalist himself. 

357. Does not that rather belong to the professor of botany? — The museum 
never has been under the care of the professor of botany. Dr. Scouler is himself 
a very excellent botanist also ; he is a man -of very considerable acquirements. 
He was a surgeon, and is well versed in comparative anatomy and natural history. 
The last day I attended the society a motion was made to procure Sowerby’s 
collection of insects as soon as we can afford it. It would cost about 100/. Dr. 
Scouler had undertaken to make abetter arrangement and catalogue of the shells; 
but as a public and national museum of natural history, ours is very deficient and 
very poor indeed. 



35 ^- What is the state of the geological collection ? — It is very limited. We 
ave not space to put into the room all the specimens we have. 

359 - With respect to fishes, how does the museum stand ? — All those things 
are very deficient, and ail want a different classification and revision, 
w- 1 WlA respect to sheHs ? — The shells are very imperfect. 

, 3 , u ith respect to the fossil remains ? — Very few ; but we have a perfect 
S c °l° ssa l fossil elk, the finest existing specimen in the world. 

3 itn respect to comparative anatomy? — I do not know that we have 
anything illustrative of comparative anatomy. 

tfi f? ivn'ri To ^ w 6SpeCt t0 raritl ® s from fore »gn countries, and different parts of 
■ M ‘ ’z e , are . continually receiving rarities from different parts of the 
presen ! ed ^Ae museum, as may be seen in the last few volumes ; and if 
we had ipom to place them in we should have many more. 

3 % With respect to antiquities r-We have also objects of antiquities. 

III 1 ° 01 “Ik “ ?}™ h]y eDkr £ ed ? ~ No ’ 1 do not think it is ; I should 
7, 1 ^ r! 18 Very smalL We ha ve a small bur very beautiful 
. j 1 lesoca e vtruscan vases. We have a remarkably fine mummy, 
and we have some Roman remains. 3 

366. Have you many Egyptian remains?— Not many. 
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367. Have you many objects of Irish antiquity? — Yes, a great many. 

368. Has there been any complaint on the part of persons desirous to give gifts 
to the museum that they have not been properly taken care of? — I am not aware 
of any complaints of that nature ; but it must be very obvious to persons who 
have very rare objecjs to present, that they must of necessity be very imper 
fectly exhibited there, for want of room. After the Burmese war, we got a pre- 
sentation of some very valuable idols of brass, silver, and so on. 

369. Have the objects been well preserved ? — Yes'; everything that has been 
presented to the museum has been taken care of. 

370. Mr. Robert Steuari .] Though the collection is incomplete and ill-arranged, 
the objects are in a good state of preservation ? — I should say they were in a 
fair state of preservation. 

371. Chairman .] Have you a complete collection of Irish geological specimens 
at present r — We have not. We have some, but they are by no means complete. 
Indeed, I might say there are very few. There were some rooms, forming part of 
the suite devoted to the museum, which were called the Irish rooms, to which 
some Irish minerals were added by Sir Charles Gies^cke ; but the present pro- 
fessor, Dr. Seouler, is, like Mr. Niven, all life, energy and activity. We need 
only to furnish him with the means, and we should soon have a most superior 
geological school. 

372. Mr. Robert Stcuart.'] Is not the science of geology in Ireland backward, 
as compared with that in England? — The British Association was extremely 
pleased with Mr. Griffith's exposition of the geology of Ireland, illustrated by 
a map of his own. 

373. Is it complete or partial? — It is not complete. Mr. Griffith, I believe, 
admits himself that he is yearly drawing fresh information from the persons 
engaged in the boundary and in the trigonometrical surveys. 

374. Chairman .] Have you been of late years in the habit of receiving many 
gifts for the museum? — Yes; there is hardly a month passing in which something 
does not come in. 

375. But you have expended a very small sum in purchases ? — Very little 
indeed. 

376. And you have been restrained from purchasing for want of room ?— For 
want of room principally. 

377. Have you ever applied for duplicates at the British Museum, or any 
other museum? — I know we applied to the British Museum for duplicates of 
books, but whether we did apply for the duplicate minerals I do not recollect. 

378. Do you not think it would be perfectly consistent with the objects of 
both institutions, as supported by Parliamentary grants, that^there should be a 
transference of duplicates from one institution to the other? — Beyond all doubt; 
and I have endeavoured to maintain the position, that the museum of the Dublin 
society is the national museum of Ireland, and should be so considered. 

379. How do you dispose of your own duplicates in the museum? — I do not 
call to mind any division that has been made. I have an impression floating in 
my mind that there was an application from Limerick, and it was stated that the 
subject should be considered, and that the society would probably be very ready 
to part with such as could be safely spared. 

380. Then as you think it desirable that the Dublin Society should receive 
duplicates from the British Museum, so you think it would be desirable that other 
public societies should receive duplicates from the Dublin Society? — Most un- 
questionably. 

381. Do you think it would be the general feeling of the society that they are 
bound to encourage the formation of museums in other localities of Ireland? — 
I should not say it was the feeling that the society was bound, but I am sure it 
would be acceded to with the utmost eagerness. 

382. Is the museum open for the purposes of study ? — The persons studying in the 
museum of late years, 1 am sorry to say, have been very few indeed. On my first 
acquaintance with the society, about the year 1800, I was then myself] a student, 
and spent some 15 or 16 months almost daily in the museum. At that time there 
was a class, upwards of 20, who were very eager in the pursuit of natural history, 
and more particularly mineralogy ; but that class fell off, and there never has been 
from that time to this what deserves to be called a class ; that is, a class of private 
students distinct from those who attend the public lectures. 

383. You state the geological collection is very imperfect? — Yes. 

f 2 384. Mr. 
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384. Mr. George Evans.] To what do you attribute it that that class has not 
been kept up ? — To answer that question, I must state that Mr. Higgins, the 
former professor, did not facilitate private study; he was occasionally capricious 
and captious ; there was something in his manner which was the cause of it. 

385. Chairman .] Under Dr. Scouler is there any disposition to form a class, 
and take advantage of the mineralogical collection of the museum ? — Dr. Scouier 
has been extremely active in the field since he came over. He has been eager in 
a high degree to make himself acquainted with the geology -of Ireland, and he 
has also been very actively at work in arranging the museum, and he has not, 
I think, been sufficiently at leisure to devote much time to pupils, even if they had 
presented themselves. 

386. Was it the practice at the time you were a student for the professors to 
receive anything extra for the class ? — They received five guineas'; a year from each 
student. 

387. You stated the pupils and the public took great interest in the 
museum when you were in the habit of frequenting it ; can you give the Com- 
mittee any return of the number which have visited the museum every year, like 
what is submitted to Parliament in respect to the British Museum ? — Yes ; it is in 
one of these volumes. 

3S8. Mr. Jones.] Have students access to all the specimens in the museum? — 
In answer to that question, I have to observe, that at present, as I believe, there 
are no private students ; but when we had students, they always had access to the 
specimens. The old Leskean cabinet was the most perfect school of mineralogy 
I ever knew ; every mineral was accurately described. The professor came and 
opened the case, to which you sat down with the advantage of a full light; you 
had no occasion to leave the spot; and every specimen was most accurately 
described. If you were in doubt, you had only to call upon the professor, and 
he made you acquainted with the subject. 
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Isaac Weld , Esq.', called in ; and further Examined. 

389. Chairman .] WHAT number of days in the week is the museum open to 
the public?— The museum is opened two days in the week, Tuesdays and 
Fridays. The gallery of casts, which may be called part of the museum, is open 
two other days of the week. 

390. What is the reason that it is not opened oftener in the week? You are 
aware the British Museum is open three days a week for the admission of 
visitors ? — The remaining days are for the purposes of study ; besides, it is not 
possible that the general museum and gallery of casts can be open on the same 
day, without providing much more ample assistance than we have. It is necessary 
to have all the servants and porters we have in the house employed during the 
days of public exhibition ; therefore, we may say we have four days in- the week 
that are employed in that manner. 

391. Would it not be much more convenient to the public to be able to visit on 
the same day the museum and sculpture gallery ? — Certainly, much more conve- 
nient to the public ; but we could not admit them without having persons to watch 
them. We suffer very much as it is. 
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392. Wha,t additional number of porters in attendance should you require ? 

Three more at the least. 

393 • Are your finances so extremely limited you cannot afford, for the conve- 
nience of the public, to employ three additional attendants ?— With regard to our 
finances, I would beg leave to wait until our balance-sheet arrives before 1 answer 
that question. 

394. Is any portion of the week devoted to students at the museum ?— Yes 
certainly it is. It is clear if the museum were opened to the public oftener, private 
study would be interrupted, in the sculpture gallery more especially, which was 
intended for the improvement of students. If open more than two days in the 
week to the public, it would be rendered comparatively useless to the students. 

395. Do students avail themselves of the advantage of the gallery? Con- 
stantly. J 

39b. You stated before, that no students now were in the habit of availing them- 
selves of the museum? — That was with reference to students in the mineral 
cabinet. lam speaking now with regard to the sculpture gallery and of students 
therein solely, who have the advantage of drawing from the antique models. The 
students in the museum of natural history form a very different class. 

397 - George Evans.] Is not the museum and gallery of casts open to the 
inembeis and their friends at all times? Do they not get admission to them during 
the intermediate time? — At all times. It will be seen from the return that is 
handed in, how many visitors were admitted on public days, and how many on 

private days were introduced by members. 

39 %’ Chairman.']. You stated that the public of Dublin took a great interest in 
the museum, and people were very anxious to attend ; do you not tBihk it would 
be worth while, that being the case, to allocate the small amount which would be 
required for the convenience of the public, in allowing access for three days in the 
week to both the museum and the sculpture gallery ? — I have very great doubt of 
it with regard to the sculpture gallery ; for the main object of that is to improve 
students, who ought not to be interrupted. With regard to the general museum, 

1 think it might be advantageously opened three days in the week. 

399 - Will you. describe what are the general contents of the sculpture gallery?— 
We have some of the very finest casts after the antique. We got immediately from 
under Canova s direction the finest cast that has ever been taken from the Apollo 
Belvidere, which was presented to us by Mr. Henry Hamilton. We have three 
or tour other large casts of the same Apollo, in the gallery and other parts of the 
house ; we have a good Laocoon, presented to us by the late Mr. Latouche : we 
have two or three casts of the Venus di Medici ; we have the Boxers, the Listening 
&lave, the Bacchus • a great number of other antique vvhole-length figures and 
busts, well calculated to improve the schools. We also received, by order of his 
Jate Majesty Geo. 4, casts from the Elgin Marbles. We have not a complete set, 
but some of those most highly esteemed. 

400. The principal contents of the gallery then are only casts ?— They are 
only casts, with the exception of two or three busts ; there is one of Dr. Madden 
ivlio was such a benefactor to the society in its early days, and one of Dr. Prior! ' 
the hist secretary. These busts are in marble. X may also say that we imvo’ 
or at least expect to have, one of the finest modern statues in marble which perhaps 
exists, executed by Mr. Behnes. I should humbly recommend it to the attention 
ot this Committee, and of nil their friends. Mr. Belmes was brought up in the 
schools of our society, and otter settling in London became a sculptor. The first 
performance which he sent to the exhibition of the lloyal Academy, ho found, to 
11s surprise, placed between two of Clmntrey’s. He started into notice imme- 
mateiy. On the visit of Geo. 4, subscriptions had been made for an entertainment 
m honour of his Majesty s visit, and the Board of Works gave considerable assist- 
ahf a . V ln te j ts a -r nd art ' fice, ' s > so thafc *ere happened to lie a cousidei- 

Jfate f r T • ” ’T 1 ' 11 was determined to apply that surplus in procuring a 
tas Majesty Geo. 4, and Mr. Behnes offered to make the statue gratis, if 

abo„??oL W ° a r ® the mal ' blC - The marble was bought at an expense of 
bum! 1 , 7 p “ie statue is now to be seen in Mr. Behnes’s work-rooms, Osna- 

com™, ’ ?K eg S ; F A 1 "A [ really venture to think, stand the test of 
comparison with any statue of the kind we have in modern times. 

that 0 !' , - ha u 1S A rea u°" y0a have not bee " able t° enrich the gallery with other 
nan Of t S h r Ha . s , there be f n deficiency of funds, or a want of inclination on the 
0 47 “ e socletyto apply the,r funds t0 that particular object?— For the mere 

* 4, ‘ r 3 purposes 
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purposes of drawing, I do not know that wc want any other objects than are ren 
sented in plaster. ’ P re ~ 

402. But surely you would not consider a sculpture gallery complete when ‘t 
comprehended nothing but casts? — For mere drawing I should consider it co ^ 
plete and answering every purpose, though only provided with plaster easts. 

403. Then the sculpture gallery is only a model room, subsidiary to the school 
of figure drawing? — The casts are also useful for the modelling school; but there 
is no occasion to have fine marbles merely as a model. A good cast will answer 
every purpose for forming an artist. 

404. It is not a repository therefore for works of genius in sculpture ?— -We have 
had some presentations to it, in wood for example, which are very fine indeed • but 
except, at the most, some half-dozen busts and one or two small figures I do 
not recollect that we have anything in marble. 

405. Have you any works of Irish or British artists ? — A great many models in 
plaster by both, but nothing recent in marble. 

406. Would you not consider it very desirable that there should exist in the 
metropolis of the kingdom a repository for specimens of sculpture ?— Very desir- 
able. But if the question refers to the schools, I have to observe that specimens 
of sculpture in marble are very expensive, and that with the money which would be 
required to purchase one fine statue in marble, we might supply a gallery with the 
finest existing casts ; which would bo far more useful to the establishment, for the 
schools of design and modelling. 

407. Mr. Villiers Stuart .] Is there any exhibition of the works of the pupils 
brought up in this establishment ? -Once a year there is an exhibition of the pupils 
ol the school, for premiums. 

408. Chairman.] Have there been any recent additions to the contents of the 
sculpture gallery?— I think the last addition was a large anatomical figure, which 
was purchased. There were also a great number of minor articles for the use of 
the students, as models of arms, legs, hands, and several friezes, and so on. ' 

409. In the museum is there any repository for arts and manufactures, such as 

are found in the “ Conservatoire des Arts et Mdticrs" at Paris?— Yes; there is a 
room which is devoted to models, iu which some ingenious inventions have been 
deposited. Formerly there was a very large collection of agricultural implements, 
with others used in manufactures. Several of these exist, but others which 
have become quite obsolete are put aside. With the exception of that one model 
room, we have none other for permanent exhibition. During the spring of the 
yeai, we have had exhibitions of manufactures, for the last two years, but 
merely for a fortnight or three weeks, after which all the things have been taken 
away. 0 

4!0. What descriptions of models have you got? — Wo have one very superior 
model of the bridge of Schaffhausen, which was destroyed by the French; that was 
presented by a former Bishop of Derry, Lord Bristol. Wc have also models of 
windmills and of several kinds of water-wheels; some mechanical inventions; a 
steam frigate, bee-hives, numerous improved agricultural implements, and so forth. 

4*i- Is the Committee to understand, then, that mechanical inventions are not a 
present stored up in the museum of the Dublin Society ?— Wlmt wo do get are 
stored up, but very few come in. 

4T2. But they arc not purchased? — I do not recollect our having purchased any 
sue 1 supposed or real inventions of late. Wc have purchased some new im- 
proved agricultural implements, but I do not recollect that any models of rnecha- 
nicul inventions have been purchased of late. 

413- Have you a collection of medals in the museum ?—■ We have a numma- 
Eiian 0t a Ve ‘ 7 exte " sive one; but have °ne. It under the care of the 

414- Not a perfect one? — Not an extensive one. 

f; 1 5 ' Are J ’? U ,he llab l' of addin g t0 11 ?— Yes, when wo can do so. From time 
me W. Of l„f pr T, e 1 "*"■ 1 do " ot recollect that wo have purchased any coins or 

” d ' f • Tb y are ver J frequently offered, hut I do not recollect our hav- 

mg purchased any of late. 

common^ the m,m r ari ™ 0pe , n l ,° indlvi duals fertile purpose of study ?— Very 

commonly; on application to the librarian it is opened. 

..wV' HaVe P a ;nt;ngs in the museum ?— We have a very fine painting, 

f h y- rhb S P 'Tt Iatterl I b y Mr. George Evans, (a Member of this Committee,) 
of lacliuno and Imogene, painted by Barry, a celebrated Irish artist. We have 

also 
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also other paintings. We have a collection of paintings which was presented to us 
by the late Mr. Pleasants, some 20 years back, but given to us under a special con- 
dition, that if ever we allowed any one of them to be copied we were to lose the 
collection. Now the chief use of pictures to us is to improve our school by allow- 
ing boys to copy them. 

418. There has been no regular attempt made by the society to form a collection 
of paintings ? — A beginning was made some 25 years ago, by a few purchases from 
Irish artists ; but the scheme was not persevered in ; and our collection is not ex- 
tensive. 

419. Would you not consider it very desirable that in a society embracing the 

numerous objects which the Royal Dublin Society professes to embrace there 
should be a fine collection of paintings open to the public r— At a very early ’period 
it appears to have been a decided object of the society to form a collection of paint- 
ings, anil it was agreed to give premiums for that purpose every year Some 
pictures were procured in that manner, and premiums given for a few years as an 
encouragement to the principal Irish artists. J ’ 

420. You confined your purchases to the works of Irish artists ?— Yes • in 

these schemes for forming a gallery, the purchases were to be confined entirely to 
Irish artists. 3 

421. What was the reason that the purchase of paintings was so limited? I 

cannot attempt, at this day, to assign the causes which induced the society to limit 
their purchases to a particular description of pictures, or to discontinue them alto- 
gether. 



422. Was it from want of taste or from want of funds ?— Perhaps it may in some 
measure have been owing to other institutions having started up with a direct object 
of promoting the fine arts. Th#»iv» woe the t c 1 T J 



There was the Royal Irish Institution, of which I was 
one of the original founders, which built a large and beautiful gallery in Collen-e- 
street for the sole purpose ol pictures, and which began to form a general collec- 
tion. That attempt has failed ; though the house indeed exists, with some few 
pictures belonging to the institution. 

423- Do you think it desirable that a gallery of paintings should be included 
among the objects of the Dublin Society.?— I should think it most desirable indeed 
if the funds would admit of it. 



424. Is the institution to which you have alluded open to the public or is it a 
private society ? It was an institution founded much upon the same principle as the 
British Institution in Pall Mall; there were exhibitions of the old masters and also 
ot modern artists, but these did not seem to take very well with the public. The 
expenses of the exhibitions were not on the whole repaid. 

425- Then it was to a certain extent a speculation ?— It was not a speculation - 
and the society at the time had funds to enable them to pay the balance that ensued 
trom the loss on the exhibition. The object was to diffuse a taste for the fine arts, 
i here were some very beautiful exhibitions indeed, formed out of pictures by the 
old masters, the property of private individuals, which were lent for the purpose 



during five or six years ; but though there came many visitors, the receiptsdid'not 
co veiMh (^expenses, and at last these exhibitions were discontinued. 



426. Those exhibitions were confined to the productions of Irish artists ?— No ■ 
they were chiefly exhibitions of the old masters. 



Mr. Mm-e °' Fen-atl.] What is the name of the paid secretary ?— Mr. 
J-dward Hardman is the paid assistant secretary of the Royal Dublin Society. 

42S. Who was the secretary before his appointment ?— Mr. BucktiaU M'Carthy, 



a barrister. 

429. Did he resign ? — He died in office. 

430. What was his salary? — £.300 Irish. 

Irish ' What WaS 1,16 Salal y ° f tl>0 P"™" 1 ^rotary on his appointment 
432. What is his present salary ? — £. 200 British. 



-£. 300 



433- When was it reduced ?- After the Parliamentary giant was reduced by 
1.500/., in the year 1832. jo. j 



434- Were the salaries of the professors reduced at the same time ?— They were. 

435- In the same proportion ? — Not in the same proportion 

43b. In what proportion was the reduction made in each' case?— 1 The reduc- 
non was made arbitrarily. 

sors^wo wa ?‘ he reduc ‘ io ? HP 011 tlle Varies of the professors ?— The profes- 
sors weie reduced from 300 1 . Irish to 150/. British 
°-47 - f 4 



438- To 
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438. To what was Mr. Hardman’s reduced? — From 300/. Irish to 200/. 
British. 

* 439. Why were the salaries of the professors reduced one-half, and the salary 

of the secretary reduced one-third ? — These are not the exact proportions. But I 
explained on a former occasion, that a good deal of discussion arose on the sub- 
ject of the reductions, and that no general principle was laid down, further than 
that the salaries of all persons belonging to the establishment must be reduced, more 
or less, in order to come within the reduced Parliamentary grant. It was proposed 
first of all that there should be a certain per-centage on the salaries, and this was 
discussed in various ways. It was urged that it was within the professors’ power to 
make up their losses, probably by greater diligence in procuring pupils. That was 
one of the main arguments, as I recollect, used upon the occasion. 

440. Did you approve of the salaries of the professors being reduced one-half 
while the secretary was reduced only one-third ? — I did not approve of it ; I dis- 
tinctly expressed my opinion decidedly against it at the time. 

441. You did not conceive it right to reduce the professors one-half, .when the 
secretary was reduced but one-third ? — I considered, generally speaking, that it 
would be easier to procure a secretary competent to the discharge of the business 
than it would be to procure a professor ; that we might get many persons who might 
be competent to discharge the business of secretary at even a less salary. At the 
same time, I beg to observe that Mr. Hardman is a gentleman of university educa- 
tion, a most efficient officer, and extremely attentive indeed. 

442. Is he distinguished in any branch of science ? — I do not know that he is. 

443. Are you aware that he is acquainted with any branch of science? — Cer- 
tainly. with such as a man who has passed through the university must be 
acquainted with ; but his pursuits since he left the university appear not to have 
been of a nature to enable him to turn much of his attention to science. 

444. Has his salary been lately increased ? — His salary has not been increased ; 
but on account of the great additional labour devolving upon him, from die in- 
creased number of committees, and also from the preparations for the cattle shows 
and exhibitions of manufactures, which are new things, an allowance, I believe 
50 l. a year, for a clerk, has been granted to him. The grounds of the allowance 
are stated in one of the reports of the selected committee, to be found in the annual 
volumes here lying on the table. It was in consequence of the number of com- 
mittees having increased in a very remarkable manner, besides the attendance upon 
the exhibitions, and assisting in the preparations for them. 

445 - Dp you approve of that increase of 50 l. a year? — I was applied to as a 
sort of arbiter on the occasion, and asked whether it would be allowable or not. 
I recommended Mr. Hardman to prepare, for the satisfaction of the society, a state- 
ment of the increased duties which he had to perform. That statement, which was 
a very strong one, was laid before the society by myself, but I was not present at 
the time the allotment was made to him of an allowance for a clerk. 

446. Do you think it was the best application of the funds of the society, or do 
you believe it would have been better to have increased the salaries of the pro- 
fessors?— -I think that, comparing the actual duty which the assistant secretary had 
to perform with what had theretofore been performed, whether by his predecessors or 
himself, some additional remuneration, or some additional help, seemed reasonably 
to be required. I beg leave to observe that the allowance was not given as addi- 
tional salary to him, but for help and assistance ; and the application was made 
on that score. 

.447. Did you think the society could have procured as efficient a secretary 
without that increase of salary ? — Mr. Hardman is a very excellent officer, but I 
conceive in the present state of society, in the case of a vacancy in the office, there 
would be many applications for it from very competent persons. 

44 °. And men of science? — And from men of science, I should say, very 
possibly. 

449 * Do you suppose that if the society were governed by a council responsible 
to the body at large, that that increase would have been made' 3 — It is very possible 
it might, ‘ J 

450. In your evidence on the botanic garden, the last day, vou were asked 
seveial questions as to the purchase of plants for the supply of the garden ; did 
you refer to a purchase of plants which has been recently made? — I do not think 
I did, nor am I competent to explain it; but it will be found in the returns. 

45 1 - Are 
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451. Are you aware of any purchase of plants having recently been made without 
any authority having been given by the society for the purchase ? — Yes, I am. 

452. Will you state the circumstances ?— The circumstances were, that a gentle- 

man in the south of Ireland had been at great pains in making a collection of 
plants, parasitical plants; they excited a great deal of attention; were brought 
up to Dublin, and if not purchased for the Dublin Society, it was intended that tbev 
should be immediately taken to England. Mr. D'Olier, who is a most active 
attendant and valuable member of the committee of botany, and who himself is 
master of a range of very superior gardens and extensive conservatories, being a very 
competent judge of the value of such plants, took upon himself the risk of advancing 
the money to secure the collection. For if, in accordance with the ordinary 
routine ot business, we had waited until a vote of the society was passed on the 
subject, which would have required a fortnight or three weeks, those valuable plants 
might have been utterly lost to the society. The rale is, that after a proposition 
has been made, it must lie on the table till another day of meeting. One clear 
day must intervene before anything cau be purchased. Mr. D'Olier actually 
purchased those plants at his own risk. Moreover, there were no funds belonging 
to the botanical department free. The matter was brought before the society 
when it was determined that Mr. D’Olier should be repaid out of the funds of the 
members subscriptions. It was the general opinion of scientific botanists that 
those plants were a very great acquisition to the garden, and 'that they were 
j>ui chased on very moderate terms. J 

453 - Mr ■ Billwyn.] They were not dried plants ?■— No ; growing plants 

454. Have you any stoves in the botanic garden suitable for plants''— Yes • we 
have a range of glass of 500 or Coo feet. We have a variety of houses under various 
beatment; some at the highest pine heat, and some conservatories without fires 
sible order CTeryt 11118 ° f descr, P tion in the botanic garden in the highest pos- 

455. Mr. More O'Rrrall .] Do you conceive it to he an evil in the constitution 

ot this society that the opportunity of making a very valuable acquisition to the 
museum and garden could not be effected without three weeks’ delay?— I think it is 
a very great imperfection. ■ 

456. Do you conceive it would he an advantage for a power to be vested in the 
council of the society supposing it to be governed by the society, to act upon 
occasions like this r- Yes, certainly; it would be an advantage to have a power 
within the ’society which might avail itself of such opportunities: 

About 681 Do recollect wliat sum was given for these plants ?— 

n ,l 5 u 8 „ In , the retum you have given in to the Committee of the 

X b iS^ f th U ‘ e “ useum of the Dublin Society, it appears that in the 

vew >h 1 T 36.658 persons visiting the museum, and in the following 

Sin* Tir °t n T * 5.633 ?— That I believe is the return for half a year only 8 

Dunn 0 one half of that year the museum was dosed, partly for repairs and nartlv 
on account of Sir Charles Gi&ceke’s death. It wa^ thought exped ent to cfoso it 
before it was transferred to a new curator. F to close it 

tha^perio” S ° l0ng th<! PUM ' C WaS dcb arred entirely from the museum ?— Yes, for 

n,ome 0 nt D h Fb ^ tojuSt ’-There were complaints for the 

the raFm. b U 'tr 7neCeSSaryt0 .. e)!amlne tlle co'lection. and also to clean 
whieTwas much wame““ "’ aS d ' Sm0 ™ ted duri ”S *<= Peking of the rooms, 

l8tx 1 ;i»re mpari " g , the year 1831 withthe year 1 833. it appears that in the year 
nearhA JnZ 00 7 22,939 P ers ° ns . vlslt ™g the museum, showing a falling off of 
Sr m Iff ? per ! 0ns ,’ as com P ared lvlt h '831 - To what cause do you attribute that 
“? r. hen 11 18 ino ™ that in the British Museum there has been an annual 
tn T 3 0n ® S leat c “ use of the falling off was the changing the dav from Monday 

a “ f 6 n 0y am ° Ug ‘be g ,necK°S Duht! 

of'th pe0pp3 6„^bed hi on^hat day.^thaF^was deterraiimtf to alter^he ^open'day 
0. 47 . y h k ’ uld have an opportunity of indulging in the enjoyment 
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of intellectual gratifications, by having access to a museum of this kind ' That 

must be a matter of private opinion. The society were disposed to think it would 
be better to change the days. 

463. I ask you individually, looking on the society as trustees for the public, 
whether it would not be consistent with the objects which entitle it to Parliamentary 
grants that the public should be invited to take advantage of whatever enjoyment 
the museum is calculated to afford r— Speaking individually, I am not disposed to 
throw out any inducements or offer any facilities whatever for idleness on Monday. 
I think the "country suffers very much indeed from the dissipation and idleness 
which takes place among mechanics on Mondays. Many of them on these days 
made their appearance frequently in a state of inebriation ; and the class of persons 
who come in on Tuesday are more respectable, by many degrees, than such as 
used to come in on Monday. 

464. Are not your regulations for preserving order such as to prevent a person 
who was in a state of intoxication from entering the museum at all ? — Certainly, 
if in a state of decided intoxication ; but there are degrees in inebriety, and people 
may be in a state to make them very troublesome visitors, although it may be most 
difficult to prevent them from coming in. 

465. Do you suppose that any individual was prevented from working on Monday 
by the circumstance of his having access to the museum of the Dublin Society r — 
Not by that alone. 

466. But supposing him to spend that day in idleness, is it not better he should 
have the opportunity of eujoying himself in a refined manner, by indulging his taste 
for the acquirement of knowledge, rather than spending it in idle dissipation ? — 
Certainly ; and the same observation may be applied to Sundays. I am of opinion 
that the more rational amusements are put within reach of the working classes, the 
more improved they are likely to become. 

467. That opinion would lead one to infer that the change was not beneficial, as 
regards the lower classes of society ?— I think in some respects it is beneficial, in 
others the contrary. The direct object of the change was to prevent the great 
influx of idle people, who seemed to come merely for idleness’ sake, into the house 
of the society. 



46S. Mr. Filliers Stuart] Are there artisans who attend on Tuesdays at pre- 
sent? — Yes, many. 

469. Chairman] Are you aware that in almost all the Continental museums the 
opportunity of visiting them is afforded to every class of society, and that, in point 
of fact, the lowest classes do in very great numbers enjoy that advantage ? — I am 
perfectly aware of that. 

470. Do you not consider that such a regulation is extremely beneficial, and 
tends to improve the opinions and feelings of the humbler classes of society? — 
There cannot be a question of it. I am sure it. is so; but I must say, the great 
difference in all Continental museums that I ever visited is, that the people exhibit 
a sense of order and propriety which is totally unknown amongst those of our own 
country. A respect for public property is also very observable, which I am sorry 
to say is not the case with us. I have never gone in on a public day that I have 
not had occasion to check persons who were handling, soiling, and almost destroy- 
ing articles, and which the eyes of all the servants we have cannot prevent. 

47 1 * Might not that inconvenience be avoided by having a greater number of 
servants r— -Certainly, and by having better rooms. The rooms we have are very 
1 adapted for the purpose ; they are the mere private rooms of a private house. 

47 2 * Sir. Villiers Stuart] How long has the museum been open to the public ? 
— l ean hardly answer that question; but as long as I can remember the Dublin 
society access has always been afforded to the museum. Whether there were 
regular days ot admission formerly is a matter with which I cannot charge my 
memory. 4:1 J 



473- Mr. Jones] With respect to the late purchase, have you any recollection 
!l G f nUmber lu e orc ^ d, ? us P lants in the collection ?— I think there were 

. uracore 0 em, but I am not sure. I recollect seeing them in the hot- 

bouses at Glasneven after the curator had prepared a place expressly for them, 
plants ' Cy Vei7 fare pkntS? — 1 und£ *stand they were rare and curious 



onvthinrr liL-r- • Kh"' .u'? }’ ou observed in any of these purchases a tendency to 
1' ? - |0 w 1 j’ P u I c basing from individuals at exorbitant prices ? — I 

ii.V'.j . i ng 0 e rod. In this transaction I am positive the parties were 
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quite above the slightest suspicion. Mr. D’Olier is a gentleman of large fortune, Isaac Wtld > Esc l- 

lias very fine gardens of his own, is a judge of such things, and I am sure would T 

have taken the plants for himself had the society refused them. A P nl l8 3 6 - 

476. The question I asked was a general one, as speaking with reference to 
purchases generally ? — I do not recollect any other instance of the kind, nor any 
one approaching to it. 

477. The Return which has been given in to the Committee of the purchases 
made in the mineralogical and geological departments, in various departments, does 
not enter' into any details. In the year 1834, it is stated there was a purchase of 
Sir Charles Gi6secke’s minerals, for which 36/. 18 s. was given; are vou able to 
'furnish the Committee with the details of the objects obtained for that" money ?— 

478. With respect to the purchase of books, can you furnish the Committee 
with any details of the prices ? — I might be able to do so in a few days, but not at 
present. I may state that in the purchase of new books we only pay a small per- 
centage, five per cent., as well as I recollect, upon the publisher’s price. Tl/ere is 
an allowance to the retail booksellers of 25 per cent., and we pay five per cent., or 
some small per-centage, above what the retail bookseller pays" to the publishers. 

If we want any other description of books not recently published, of course we 
must pay for them without the allowance I have mentioned. 

479. Among these Returns I find that Thomas VV" all has been paid 21/. in one 
year for preparing objects of natural history ; what is the nature of the prepara- 
tions ? — W e get presents of skins of birds and animals in great numbers, and he 
stuffs them and mounts them suitably for exhibition in the museum. 

480. Have you during the year 1834 obtained a very large number of objects of 
natural history 1 — There must have been a very considerable accession, if he has 
been paid so much for preparing them. 

481. What is your scale of remuneration to Mr. Wall for preparing them ? — 

I do not know that there is any scale fixed. They are chiefly done by himself and 
his son. 

482. What amount of time do you think he would be occupied in the prepara- 
tion of the articles for which he is paid 2 1 1 . ? — I cannot possibly answer that ques- 
tion satisfactorily. I do not know the extent to which he has been employed. 

483. Mr. Villiers Stuart .] Do you accept anything that is presented, whether 
it be a valuable specimen or not? — Yes; but we do not go to the expense of 
mounting for exhibition. 

484. Chairman.'] Who is Thomas Wall? — The museum porter, who has a 
lodging over the stables of the premises, and whose son is particularly ingenious in 
mounting birds. 

485. Do you suppose you could get these objects prepared cheaper elsewhere ? 

— No, I doubt it very much j I believe he does it cheaper than any other 
person. 

486. You do not consider the society has a claim upon his whole time in such a 
manner as to employ him to do things of this kind without any specific payment 
beyond his salary? — Me is very much occupied. From an early hour he is occu- 
pied in dusting the museum, and afterwards in watching over it ; during the whole 
of the day it is his duty, and he is ready to attend visitors. Mornings and evenings 
he has, to himself. A great part of the preparation is performed by his son. 

Whether there is a Thomas Wall, junior, and whether the Thomas Wall in the 
Return is Thomas Wall senior or junior, I do not know. 

487. Mr. Wyse. .] Who decides whether the articles presented to the museum 
should be mounted or not? — The museum committee. 

488. Do all these expenses come under the review of the museum committee? — 

Everything belonging to the museum passes under the cognizance of the museum 
committee. 

489. Chairman.] It appears that James Lynch has been paid as much as 
21?. 14s. 6 d. for the chemical apparatus; will you explain what is the nature of 
that ? — I apprehend there is a mistake in putting it down as a chemical apparatus. 

Mr. Lynch is an optician, whose father had been employed by the professor of 
natural philosophy in Trinity College, and who, many years ago, was employed by 
the Dublin Society to give lectures, with the condition that he should find his own 
apparatus. Mr. Lynch lived to a great age, but is now dead. We have not been 
able yet to provide such an apparatus as was proper to illustrate the lectures on 
natural philosophy, and the society has thought it the best course, under the cir- 

0.47. g 2 cumstances, 
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cumstances, to hire from the son of the late Mr. Lynch the instruments and apna- 
ratus which had been used by his father for the purpose of the lectures, the cost 
of which I imagine is what you see in the Return. Besides hiring out his appara- 
tus, Mr. Lynch attends in person as an assistant at Dr. Kane’s lectures without anv 
further cost. ^ 

490. What length is the course of Dr. Kane’s lectures ? — There are two courses 
in the year. 

491. This apparatus is not to illustrate lectures on chemistry? — No, but the 
lectures on natural philosophy by Dr. Kane. 

492. What is the nature of the apparatus ; is it so very expensive as to require 
such a payment for the hire of it as 2 1 /. ? — It is valuable to us. 

493. What is the nature of the illustrations which it exhibits? — There are 
exhibitions of the usual mechanical powers, and a great many things which the 
society ought to have. Perhaps the apparatus which Mr. Lynch has mDht be 
worth 150/. or 200/., and we pay him 20 guineas for the use of this apparatus 
and also for his assistance in person at the lectures. 

494. At what time are the lectures given? — The lectures are given twice a year 
I think. 

495. That is to say, there are two courses? — There are two courses. 

496. Mr. Villiers Stuart .] If .any other gentleman not attached to the society 
were to offer to give lectures, would he be permitted to do so? — Yes ; there have 
been instances of several gentlemen being permitted to lecture. Dr. Meylcr has 
been permitted to lecture, or rather he has been invited ; for without invitation no 
one can lecture within the society’s premises. 

497 - Do you know of any gentleman being refused permission? — I do not at 
this moment recollect any particular instance. 

498. It is stated in this book that a Mr. Adcock laid been refused permission to 
lecture; upon what ground was that? — I now recollect the circumstance: Mr. 
Adcock wanted to lecture at the time when we were on the point of choosing a new 
professor. He proposed to deliver lectures on mechanical philosophy, aud the 
society might have been disposed to have had them ; but at that particular time 
probationary lectures were either going on, or about to commence, on the part of 
the candidates for the professorship of natural philosophy, and Mr. Adcock’s 
coming in would have interfered with these probationary lectures, and have proved 
very inconvenient. 

499. On referring to the transaction, I observe the reason assigned was, they 
cannot comply with his request, the same being contrary to the bye-laws of the 
society ? That was the answer given. There was an old bye-law, that no part of 
the society s premises were to be applied to any other use than to the purposes of 
the society, which law, I believe, has now been repealed : but in many instances 
it afforded a very convenient way of giving refusals to applications which were not 
admissible. 



500. But it would be considered within the purposes of the society, giving lec- 
tures? ^ es ; and that bye-law was repealed, I believe, on the last general day. 
It always appeared to me right and proper that the society should be free to exer- 
cise its discretion with regard to the appropriation of its premises ; but the law, as 
it stood, afforded a very ready answ'er for persons whom the society did not think 
fit to patronize. So far as my recollection goes, the application of Mr. Adcock 
came exactly in the midst of these probationary lectures. He had a very fine 
apparatus, as it was understood, whilst the probationary candidates had but a very 
moderate apparatus indeed to exhibit ; and it was thought that inconvenience would 
ause to the society, and that it would not be treating these probationary candidates 
well. Mr. Adcock himself was not a candidate. 

501 . I understand, if there are no particular reasons against it, a gentleman of 
talent who shall offer his assistance as lecturer would he allowed to give a 
course. Yes, certainly; for instance, Sir Humphrey Davy gave two splendid 
courses of lectures two years in succession; Dr. Lardner also lectured in - the 
society s theatre, and more lately, Professor Stevelly, of the Belfast Institution. 

502. Chairman.] Now with reference to the schools, will you explain to the 
Committee generally the object and effects of the tuition given in the schools of 
figuie drawing ornamental drawing, architecture and modelling?— I think it is one 
of the most valuable parts of the establishment. 

503. mat attendance is required from the masters daily in the drawing- 
school ?~Each master attends three times a week; one from 9 to 12; another 

’ * from 
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from 12 to 3. The schools are open every day in the week. One master 
has his time fixed from 9 to 12 on three days in the week, another master 
has his time from 12 to 3 : thus two masters are employed on alternate days. The 
schools are open six hours on each day. 

. 504. Then the attendance required from each master is not more than nine hours 
in the week? — Exactly so: each of them attends three days in the week for three 
hours each day. 

505. The salary is 80/.? — It is. 

506. Do you not think the attendance is rather small, as compared with the 
salary ? — That it would be possible to get persons in these times to undertake teach- 
ing for nine hours in a week at a less price is extremely probable, but it by no 
means follows that we should have as competent masters. 

507. What objection would there be to having the school opened daily for four 
hours in the day? — They are opened daily for six hours each. If the. schools were 
to go on simultaneously, as suggested, then there must be another room. We 
have only one school-room. The master of architectural drawing begins from 
9 to 1 2 ; after which hour there is a change, and he is succeeded by the orna- 
mental master, who presides over his school from 12 to 3. The master of the 
figure-school comes on alternate days from 9 to 12; then he retires, and the 
model master begins. There is a separate school for modelling, so that on the 
days of the figure school the room is not occupied after 1 2 o’clock. 

508. Then the efficiency of the school of art is very much impaired by the want 
of room in the establishment ? — If we had another room the schools might go on 
simultaneously, and the attendance might be longer in each. 

509. If you had another room you would be able to have their attendance every 
day for six hours a day? — They might go on concurrently for any number of hours 
which might be fixed. 

510. Mr. IVysc . ] With the same salaries as are paid now? — That would be 
a matter for the consideration of the masters, if the proposal was made to them for 
additional attendance. Two of them are advanced in life, and have been long 
attached to the establishment, and might conceive it a hardship to be called on for 
longer attendance, just as they conceived it a hardship to have their salaries 
reduced, as they were at the end of 30 years’ service. 

511. Have you assistants in the drawing-schools? — No. 

512. The whole onus of teaching, therefore, lies on one master? — Yes. 

• 513. Chairman.'] Are the schools open 'in the evening? — Not at present. 
When we could afford a living figure, that department used to be open in the 
evening: that was another important part of the establishment which we- were 
obliged to discontinue from our no longer having means to support it. An apart- 
ment was particularly appropriated for the living figure; a soldier was generally 
procured from the garrison, and it was provided with all the usual apparatus of 
lamps for the purpose. Artists were very desirous at the time to avail themselves 
of that opportunity of study. 

514. What was the expense of that? — I think the whole expense for a living 
figure came to a sum of 30 l. or 40 1. a year. 

515. When was it discontinued? — I cannot exactly say $ some few years back. 

516. Were any fees paid by the artists ? — None ; no fees whatever are taken in 
the schools, 

517. Mr. Robert Sieu art.] Under what regulations are pupils admitted? — They 
are admitted by passing in review before a committee of fine arts, which 
meets once a month for the purpose. It has often been a question whether a lad 
who does not show a decided disposition for drawing should be admitted into the 
school or not. The master has informed us that he very often finds some of his 
best pupils have arisen out of those who had no previous knowledge of drawing 
before they came in. However, it has been a regulation made ancl acted upon for 
some years back by the committee of fine arts, not to admit any boy who does 
not bring with him some specimen indicative of a disposition for drawing. 

518. Is the Committee to understand that any boy who shows talents for draw- 
ing in the particular class to which he desires admission is received into the 
schools? — Yes ; he is received into the school, without any limitation to numbers, 
or without any further inquiry. 

519. You have stated, that having but one room, of course only one school can 
at the same moment be in operation ; do you think the pupils, in the figure-school 
for instance, also attend the landscape and ornamental schools ? — Certainly. 

0 - 47 * g 3 520. In 
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,520. In short, you find the same pupil going through several or the whole of th 
different classes ? — Just so. ne 

521. Is not that rather a good reason why it is desirable that tberesbduld not b 

sore than one of those schools in nnprntiim at tin. sum,, tima ? 



j... .0 uui . l 1 „ 1,110 j a guuu 1 oLisuii wny n, is uusiniuio urai mere should not be 
more thug one of those schools in operation at the same time ? Would it not tend 
to exclude the pupils from having an opportunity of attending more than one of 
those schools, if they were all giving instruction at the sumo time?— It certain!,, 



. — — r-i '-i-i — - — — -jr ~ ‘“•“■“■'•ft man one of 

those schools, it they were all giving instruction at the sumo time?— It cerlainlv 
would he desirable to have the schools going on at the same time, if wc could 
afford it. “ ' 

522. Would it not tend to prevent the pupils who arc receiving instruction in the 
figure-school from attending the orhamoutai-school ?— -No ; they could divide their 
time. A pupil might choose to draw for two hours in line school, and two hours 
in another. . k, 

. 523- Is not that the case at present ?— No ; as they are held at different hours ' 
it is very common for a lad to remain from cue school to another. A lull who has 
taken his instructions under the figure master, may puss to the model master oil 
the same day;. and in the same way the pupil who lias studied architecture inav 
pass to the : school of ornament. • 

524. What class of persons are in the schools generally P-r-AI l classes. ’In the * 
architectural-schools, I should say a great number wore the appYehlfccs of builders 
or of carpenters, or perhaps the children. Persons anxious for the advancement Sf ■ 
then- children, to whom drawing may be useful, endeavour to get them into these * ' 
schools. In the ornamental-school, where the sort of drawing which is taught’ is * 

■ useful in a variety of trades, the pupils are of a more mixed description. 

525. What age are the pupils generally ?— I should suppose the greater part 
were from ten or eleven to fourteen. 

526. Are operative persons admitted in the class of the apprentices ?— Yes, all 
persons are admitted ; I never knew any person rejected. 

527. You stated they are from ten to fourteen years of age ?•— The greater 
number who present themselves are from ten to fourteen ; hut we have several much 
older. I here was a question just before I cimio away as to the admittance of a 
young surveyor who had actually entered on his profession. lie was extremely 
anxious to get into the ornamental-school, that he might acquire a bettor notion of 
illustrating ills plans by landscape ornaments. There was some hesitation whether a 
person so advanced should be admitted into .the school or not, but lie was admitted. 

52a it the lecture or instruction were given in the evening, would it not afford 
a great facility for persons in the operative class of life to attend and receive in- 
struction . — I think it would ; and it has at several different times been under con- 
alteration whether the schools should not be opened in the evening. 

■ ' 1 n0t a - cli l ss °l ,enet * in liie evening as well us the instruction 
afforded in the morning ? — Certainly. 

530. Mr. Wysi^ The school for a living model was generally opened in the 
evening? — Yes. ° •' 1 

53 1 • ^ ou stated the attendance was very good ? — The attendance was numerous 
:°L SUC f + aS ? bjec J ; but lC l .s only those who have made advances in the art who 
attempt to draw from the living figure. 

»u?k -. Do y0 “ aSC , r s be S at atte,ldance in any degree to the period of the day at 
ramn l lT^ro Drawln ?. fr0 " a U ™K » generally performed' by 

of the „ A othei leasoD ™gut also be assigned in part for the discontinuance 
eir- e Sv?r e]y ’r that , the lloyal Hi ^™i™ Academy, consisting of the 
hfetcademv^th P uW “’ *** had procured a charter, chose to establish a 
fariiitv of^h H ' ° W “ ex P ense I aad a = one of our chief objects was to afford 

artISt f’ " the R ° yal Hibe ™“>> Academy chose to pro- 

Ixnense Thifcn h :h ^ 9e 'r s h ’ e did “* «™>< * necessary to continue an 
expense wh.ch could be ill afforded after tile diminution of the Momentary 

be tad nofto ‘enter Y °“ r - 0bjeCt ' S t0 afford instruction not otherwise to 
De Had and not to enter into compefitton with other societies ?— Certainly and one 

of the^^a^Hfoeru^^rad 0110 ® but from the time of the incorporation 

andia livh^ m^del^wiilM^ot foierfere.^ r h “™ E “ £ 



ment ?°“ t0 the Committee any young men of merit who have 



men named Panormo and “ th ? tW ° 

expense, pursuant to the plan of the" Royal AcademVhere ‘wftw^rom.rmeVof 

most 
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most extraordinary talent. We retain in the society their first models in clay, also Isaac Weld, Esq. 

their first groupes and their first marbles. Two of their productions are among the 

marble busts I have mentioned. I have been devoted very much myself to the 27 April 1836. 

arts during the whole course of my life. I have resided abroad, lived for some 

years in -Italy, visiting the first galleries, and I do say that I never saw any finer 

specimens in any of the schools of sculpture by mere students than these two young 

men produced. One is a grOupe of Adam and Eve, over the body of Abel; the 

qther of Theseus slaying a centaur. 

535 . What were the ages of these young men ? — When they left the school they 
must have been under 20. 

536. Chairman .] Have many of these, persons distinguished themselves much 
r in practical operations in this country? — Yes;, and I consider it a very flattering 

circumstance to 11s that in 'giving . away the three gold medals, at the Royal 
Academy, one for painting, another for architecture, and a third for sculpture, Sir 
Martin Archer Shee complimented the candidate in sculpture far beyond any of the 
rest, as a person who had shown more genius,- and had taken a higher walk in his 
art. That successful candidate,, of the name of Timbrell, had. not. long before 
* passed out of our schools, where he had been brought up. . 

: 537- Can yo*Urace from the instruction received in these schools the rise of 
any practical architects in Ireland ? — I must observe that ours is not a school for 
teaching architecture as a science, but merely an architectural drawing-school. 

•53S. Then do you .consider it is on the best possible footing on which it could he 
established ? — It appears in former times there have been considerable discussions 
upon this subject ; that is, whether the master of architecture should not give 
lectures in mathematics, and the general principles of architecture, with reference 
to the strength of materials, bearings of timbers, arches, and other matters of the 
kind ; but the practice after having been begun has been again abandoned, and for 
many years back our architectural school has been a mere drawing-school. 

539. Do you consider it very desirable that that plan which you have mentioned 
should be adopted? — I think it would be very desirable indeed. 

540. Do you see any difficulty in establishing it? — I do not think our present 
master would be competent; for Mr. Baker is a man advanced in life, whom I left 
very unwell the other day, and who, in the natural course, cannot be able for many 
years more to attend to his school. 

541. Without saying anything detracting from the merits of Mr. Baker, you do 
not consider him altogether qualified to teach the practical part of the art? — 

I should think him at the present time not able to perform such a part. He has 
been an admirable draughtsman himself; his earlier drawings were most beautiful. 

542. What is his salary ? — £. So a year. 

543- Have you any power of superannuating masters? — Only by pensioning. 

344. Their engagement is 'only for a year, is it ? — Every officer, including the 
professor, is elected yearly, so that in fact they are only appointed from year to 
year; but the practice has been to consider all those who are once attached to the 
institution as fixed there, unless there is misconduct. 

545. But when a person becomes decidedly incapacitated by age or infirmity, 
what remedy can you apply ? — The only remedy is to pension them, of which there 
have been two instances ; one in the case of the Rev. Dr. Lanagan, our librarian, 
who fell into a bad state of health ; and the other in the case of Mr, Underwood, 
who had been at our botanic garden for 30 years, and was pensioned two or three 
years ago. 

546. What would you suggest with a view to remedy the inconvenience which 
mignt arise from persons becoming incapacitated by age or infirmity? — To have 
the means of pensioning them. 

547- What amount of pension do you consider necessary in proportion to the 
salary ?— That must be a matter of private opinion, and also dependant on the 
iengtu of their services. After people have been so long in the establishment as 
Mr. baker namely, 40 years, it would be very hard to dismiss him without a con- 
siderable allowance. 

548. What is the reason that there seems to be such a great difference in the 
attendance on the different descriptions of schools. In the school of landscape 
an ornament it appears in 1834 there were 119 pupils, arid at the same time 

eie were only 12 pupils, and in a subsequent year only nine pupils, in the school 
tor modelling in clay ; is that in consequence of the incapacity of the master?— 

0 , the master in the modelling school I should pronounce, without hesitation, to 

°' 47 ' * 04' be 
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Isaac Weld,. Esq. be the most attentive and best teacher we have ; but it is a pursuit in which 
“ A ... persons are engaged. It is an art which is eminently useful to all who are engaged 

7 pn 1 3 * in working silver ; and there were two splendid pieces of plate made some few 
years ago, one for Lord Combermere, when he was commander-in-chief, to the 
amount, I think, in one piece, of something near i,ooo l. in value, which was exe 
cuted nominally by Messrs. Law, silversmiths, but really by Mr. Tear, a y 0an I 
mau who was brought up in our school, and who made all his own tools'. It was 
brought over to London, and was placed at Bundle & Bridge’s, where it became a 
show among those of the trade in London. They could scarcely believe an artist 
existed in Dublin capable of executing such a work., 

549. In what school was he chiefly instructed ?• — lie was instructed probably in 
all; the figure-school and the model-school principally. The’ other piece of plate 
was obtained from Alderman West’s house ; it was a gift to Lord Manners the 
late Chancellor, presented by certain persons at the bar to his Lordship, which was 
executed by a young man of the name of Percy, also brought up in our schools 
and who received several premiums. That piece of plate, on coming to London’ 
was also shown to the trade, on account of the beauty of the workmanship. * 

55 0. What other occupations besides working in silver do persons who have 
studied in this department of your schools generally apply themselves practically? 

I really cannot tell all : the art of modelling is necessary to those who are 
engaged in stucco ornaments, in carving in wood, in moulding figures in metal. It 
is of great importance generally in the arts to understand modelling in clay. The 
pupils in this school have always been few, but there never have been wanting in 
the school, at all times, a number of lads evincing extraordinary talent. 

55 !• Mr. Robert Steuart.] -lo what class of models or objects is their attention 
chiefly directed ?— W e purchased a year or two ago a great variety of new models 
tor the use of this school, in plaster, friezes, mouldings, hands and arms, and 
objects of that kind, for the immediate improvement of the younger boys of the 
school. Ihey have always the gallery of casts, after the antique, to go into; and 
several can work m a very superior manner in copying after the antique figures. 

552. Chairman.] You select, then, such descriptions of study as may be useful to 
persons engaged m practical mechanics, with a view to render them better workmen 
Yes 11 ' P ai tlcu ar occu P atJ °ns ; such, for instance, as stucco plastering for ceiling ? — 

553- Are the studies of such a nature as would be likely to improve their inven- 
tion of new patterns ?--Beyond all doubt. Many of them are taught to raise 
reliefs from drawings ; that is one of the objects. But with regard to the boys in 
general, they are left very much to their own choice in selecting patterns and 
models. One boy will like a head, another a certain ornament, another an animal. 
I heir fancy is very much consulted in these tilings. 

i 1 ‘ R°berl Steuart.] There is one class of objects to which I wish to ask 
whether the attention of pupils has been directed, namely, modelling from the 

in on* 16 f\| VaSeS { m — Ejects of that class? — I do not recollect to have seen a vase 
in any of the exhibitions. 

.? ave /°“ ever considered modelling in day, with a view to improve the 
manufacture of china and pottery ?-I do not think we have. 

soriptv? vi?° U not . tl)lnk Sf* might be an object worthy of the attention of the 
vases ? ’nnrt tlP “ uc k ®°' k &ve . soine vas es 5 we have several books of antique 
netirinn fm n, 81 ” se J? 0 “J a year without drawings of vases being put up in coin- 

forward in the moTef-school 0 " 0t '' eC ° lleCt “ aC ‘ Ua ' VaS ° htt ™S ^ bCen br °“ ght 

Ireland ‘ ■”°. t terKl t0 im P r0TC manufacture of chiua very much in 

Ireland, if such instructions were given r-No doubt of it, if there were any 

present?— -I dtf'nnt ?‘ uar ‘\ ls "o porcelain manufactured in Ireland at 
the ouavs I sunnnso ”.° W ° T bel0 £ macle llt present. Mr. Donovan, upon 
which thev call E „ 2 .°? eare a g°. imported porcelain in that state 

from our ^school tn b m P amtl , n ?“ executed upon it. He got several boys 

talent both in desivnint, CU A Z ''’• 0rl5 ’ they evinced very considerable 

Weulolm Z r f 0 ™* Iu some of the curly volumes I see there 

55Q. hfr Wme 1 YnnZfZiZ 80 ? 8 W j bo have matie porcelain in Ireland. 
We lLe a few^ndw. h ? e other day you had a collection of vases ?- 

ancient Greek vases rth„ iPj ^ Ver ? P rett y collection, as far as they go, of 
es (the so-called Etruscan vases) ; hut with regard to the selec- 

tinn 
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tiori of objects to be copied, that ought to lie with the committee of fine arts. It 
has been lamented that, year after year, there has been a repetition of the same 
subjects. It is intended that the committee of fine arts should in future choose 
the subjects for the purpose ; and I will take care that the vases on that occasion 
shall be brought forward in future. 

560. The Etruscan vases would direct their attention, as far as taste is con- 
cerned, but have you any models which would furnish opportunities for modelling 
in clay any copies of the antique vases; the Medici, or any other? — No; for I do 
not recollect that we have any actual vases of the kind in our collection. 

561. Chairman .] Then your school has been deficient in patterns and models 
for the students to copy from ? — In actual vases it is deficient. 

562. Would you make any remark as to that? — I have not the least hesitation 
in saying, that if we presented to our master one of our books of vases, and desired 
him to have models in clay made from them, that we have boys of such talent in 
raising reliefs from drawings, they w'ould at once make vases without any diffi- 
culty. 

563. Are you in the habit of doing so? — Not of raising vases. 

564. But generally of raising reliefs from drawings? — Yes, every year. 

565. Does the committee of fine arts supply new volumes of prints for the 
purpose of such reliefs ? — W e have not bought any for several years ; but when 
our funds were flourishing, some 25 years ago, I was in the habit of coming over 
to attend the exhibitions in the spring, and I have had 100/. and 200/. pluced at 
my disposal to^buy drawings or materials for the school, which I used to do. 

566. Mr. Wyse.] Are many young men employed in this department of art, 
raising reliefs from drawings ? — Yes ; it is the practice in the school. 

567. Are they not liable to make many mistakes when very young pupils? — 
Mr. Smith, the master, goes round and points out how the effect is to be produced, 
what the meaning of the shadows are, and so on. 

568. Have you many models of friezes ? — A few, not a great many. 

569. Chamnan.'] Y'ou stated the sculpture gallery was chiefly employed for the 
purpose of assisting pupils in this school ; have you in that sculpture gallery all the 
casts from the friezes, and other things of that description, which are in the British 
Museum r— We have several of them ; the Elgin marbles, and some of the friezes, 
but not the whole of them. 

570. They are applied for the purpose of study? — Yes. 

571. Have artists as well as students in general access to the sculpture gallery 
for the purpose of study ? — Certainly ; they have only to ask leave, and I never 
knew an instance of its, being refused, with regard to actual artists. But we have 
been obliged to lay down a rule, that young persons after having been in the school 
should not have admission to the school or gallery out of hours, without they have 
a certificate from the master that they are deserving of it. In some instances wo 
have been told that certain young men were of disorderly habits, not having respect 
for public property, and that our models would not be safe unless they were 
watched. In that case, of course, we have been obliged to refuse them ; but there 
is a general disposition to afford accommodation to every artist and every person 
desirous of profiting by the use of the models or drawings. 

572. Are premiums given to the scholars for extraordinary attainments in the 
particular schools to which they are attached ?— ' There are premiums given every 



573- Have the society ever lithographed the studies of any boys who have dis- 

tinguished themselves particularly for publication and sale ?— No, they have not 
done so with respect to any of the performances in the schools ; but we received 
a present from Colonel Stannus, duplicates of which, I believe, are in the British 
Museum, of casts from Persepolis, and one of our lads was einplo-ved in making 
copies of some inscriptions, which were lithographed, but I do not remember any 
otiier subjects. J 

574- Do YOU not think it would be a great encouragement to the boys thran- 
selves, as well as serve to gratify the public taste, if the young men produced any- 
thing peculiarly successful, to afford to the public the opportunity of purchasing it? 
— 1 hat can only be with regard to original inventions, and we have not many of 
E ,"■* b °>' 5 1 “ the , sch °ol are employed merely in copying. It would be most 

[ We - S * 0ken ° f ’ “d Gallagher, 

047. H 
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575. Do you mean that invention or original composition is not enennnrr.n ■ 

the school? — I think it is not. ^couraged ,n 

576 . Would it not be desirable that it should be encouraged ?— 1 The nreat obi 

is to learn to draw well before you invent. 0 ^ cc 

577. Has it ever been in the contemplation of the society to create schools in 
other departments, civil engineering, for instance, the mechanical arts and the 
improvement of machinery? — These subjects have been frequently taken into 
consideration by the society; and somewhere about the year 17G5, I think 
Mr. Fenn, who had been a teacher of mathematics in France, was introduced'to 
the society, and published two volumes, which he dedicated to the society 
mathematics and the higher branches of arithmetic. For a time he was emnlowd 
by them, but afterwards it was considered that the Dublin Society was not exactlv 
a fit place for schools of that description, and they were abandoned ; since that 
time they have only had these drawing-schools. 

578. So that, in fact, the schools have been merely for the culture of the fine 
arts, and not for other purposes ? — I would not say the line arts only, for the ereat 
bulk of young men in these schools learn drawing for ordinary purposes, as appli- 
cable to trades and manufactures ; and such is the great object of the school. I 
may state here, however, that we were called upon a few years ago to present 
a list of artists who had been brought up in our schools, and I will now read that 



Tresham, R. A. 

Peters, R.A. 

Barey, R.A. 

Hamilton - 

Ashford 

Roberts, sen. 

Roberts, jun. 

Ennis 

Stevens 

Hickey 

Smith 

Barret 

Brooke 

Carver 

M. A. Shee, Sir, 
R.A. 

Pope 

Killaly 

Mulvany, sen. 
Cuming 
Comerford - 
Robinson - 



_/ Hi story & Portrait | 
I Painter. 

- - ditto. 

- ditto. 

~ - Portrait Painter. 

- Landscape Painter. 

- ditto. 

- ditto. 

- History & Portrait. 

- - Landscape. 

- Sculptor. 

- ditto. 

- Landscape. 

- ditto. 

- ditto. 

Piesid^}Hi st0 ry & po r t r ait. | 

- Portrait. 

- Landscape. 

.(Figure and Land- | 

\ scape. 

- Portrait. 

- Miniature. 

- ditto. 



Cook 

Jones 

Buck 

Smyth, jun. 

West 

Kirk 

Dunn 

Grattan 

Mulvany, jun. - 
Thompson 
Twigg 
. Taylor 
Ellis 

Grattan, j un. 
Moyreau - 
Ingham 
Foster 
Bob nes 
Roth well 
Panovmo - 
Gallagher 



- Miniature. 

- ditto. 

- ditto. 

- Sculptor. 

- History & Portrait. 

- Sculptor. 

- Miniature. 

- History & Portrait, 
f Figure and Land- 
\ scape. 

- Portrait. 

- ditto. 



J Figure and 
l scape. 

- Marine. 



Land- 



_f Figure and- Land- 
\ scape. 

- ditto. 

- History St Portrait) 

- ditto. 

- Sculptor. 

- Portrait. 

- Sculptor. 

- ditto. 



Sluar ‘l Can J° u state that the school of ornament has led to 
sKL or nnl nl 16 ° f «» country, such .as carpct-wcaving, paper- 

other ornammtni en ?^ Cabinet-work, paper-staining, calico-printing, and several 
1 1 works, are beautifully executed in Dublin. 

-I think some of 10 ““ “ St, ' UCtiou rcccived in y om 3cllools ? 

ori|LalSvemLn h Ff nel ' all V d0p i their modds from Eogland, without regard to 
IS Then ™ ~ ) n’ pert l ap ? for tha S reat « P a 't. but not all. 
not had much mflupn **7 1 16 ln j truct,on rece ' ve d in the ornamental-school, has 
Irlnd P-WiLur re S ard “ the improvement of that branch of art in 

of a vague description q IrE | limutel y “ Uo die answer must of necessity be 
ever, in’ which drawing ;« ‘ iH e f enera . °P imon ’ n Dublin that all objects what- 

TheieltgtetTX g \o U teeta! ^ L ^ 

ral' feeling amonf mlmfMturm 8 md ” , nuf “! urers ‘^mselvcs ?— It is a gene- 

the practical art of drawing very widel^ h ™’ thatour schools have disseminated 

art?— The sclmol^nDears of ! esla ?' 8tied > tlle y fou nd very little knowledge of. the 
tion ; the schools have existed fo? S^r™ mrl* braaches ° f the i “ 3ti “‘ 

585. Clmrman.] It appears in the year ,'835, out of the finances of the society 

there 
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there were applied 484 1. to the fine arts in the drawing-schools ; the masters’ 
salaries alone would have absorbed of that 320/.; how was the remaining 160 l 
disposed of. I am not aware whether the salaries of the porter, for instance, 
which is 80/. a year each, has been added to that department, or whether they are 
classed among the general officers of the institution; but there have always been 
some expenditure made in purchases, and probably the premiums are likewise 
included m that amount. 

. 586. Mr. Robert Steuart .] Is the expense of the materials used by the pupils 
m the schools defrayed out of the funds of the society ?— No ; nothing except 

587. Drawing-paper and other materials ?— They find all these matters them- 
selves ; we merely furnish them with models and with clay. It is difficult to get 
the clay : it is brought commonly from Baldoyle, which is at a considerable dis- 
tance ; we commonly order in a few tons of it at a time. The students could not 
well procure clay ; but all their other materials they provide for themselves. 

588. Chairman .] There is a sum of 490 l. appropriated to the department of che- 
mistry and mineralogy ; can you state in general terms what is the nature of the 
application of that sum ? — I suppose in the same manner that includes Mr. Davy’s 
salary of 150 1. ; it includes the salary of his assistant, which is either 40 1. or 50 l. 

I forget which ; then in the laboratory they are always in want of coals, glass and 
other materials. b 

589. It appears in the year 1835 there was appropriated to Dr. Scouler, for the 
geological survey of the neighbourhood of Dublin, 32 l — Yes ; Dr. Scouler was 
requested, previous to the meeting of the British Association in Dublin, to make a 
geological survey of the country in the vicinity of Dublin; a map also was made 
to illustrate it. He was extremely active about it. I accompanied him in part of 
it myself. He drew up a little pamphlet upon the subject, which Mr. Murchison, 
on tbe first day of meeting of the association held in his hand, and requested to 
know who the author was (for Dr. Scouler did not put his name to it), pronouncing 
his opinion that whoever drew it up was a clever man, and had contributed essen- 
tially to the public information, and that it. would be desirable in every place they 
went to to find just such another account of the district in which they met. 

590. Was that 30/. by way of remuneration for his trouble, or to defray his 

expenses: — He was allowed 30 l. for all expenses he might be at, in travelling and 
so on. b ’ 

59 1 - Is it supposed the society has for the 150/. it allows Dr. Scouler the 
right to command his whole time P — It has been understood so. 

592. Then was the 30 l. to defray expenses, or add to his salary ? — It was to 
defray his expenses in travelling round the country. It is impossible for me 
exactly to say what expenses he was at, but I dare say he was 30 days in the field 
making the survey* 

593- Mr. Jones.] Does the district extend some miles, so as to make it neces- 
sary for him to leave his house for some days? — Yes ; he was obliged to travel to 
some distance, to ascend mountains, and to go out in boats ; and then there was 
the trouble of writing the book into the bargain. 

. 594- Chairman.] Dr. Scouler has time at his disposal which is not required for 
his attendance at the society?— During the vacations he is not called upon to 
attend, but he is there during tbe session of the society, and gives his lectures with 
attention, and is in his museum to see that it is properly arranged. The society 
have not been rigorous to. see how he fills up the rest of his time ; but the profes- 
sors are never absent themselves without the leave of the society. 

595- Would it not be possible to increase the salary of Dr. Scouler, and confer 
upon the public a great benefit if he were sent out to other parts of ’the country 
during the vacations on special missions to obtain geological knowledge with 
respect to other parts of the country ? — I have no doubt that great benefit would 
anse from.it’’ the late professors have always been employed in that wav. Sir 
t-harles Gi6secke made surveys of different districts, and Mr. Griffith made sur- 
veys of the principal coal-fields of Ireland. Among the Transactions of the 
society are some three or four volumes with Mr. Griffith’s observations on the 
coal-held s, with numerous maps and diagrams, explanatory of the same in different 
parts- of Ireland. 

59 6 - Then you think the society ought to have the power of allocating a certain 
sum for that specific object? — I think it would be always desirable. °We have 
acquired more knowledge of Ireland through the trigonometrical survey and the boun- 
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dary survey than we ever had before. Mr. Griffith has been over the country, and 
is probably better acquainted with Ireland than any one individual; but* Mr 
Griffith admits that he has received a great deal of additional information from the 
officers and persons engaged in the trigonometrical survey and the boundary survey 
at the head of which last department he himself stands. ” 

597. There is a sum of 13/. 55. in the year 1834 allocated to Mr. Kirkwood 
for drawing a geological map ; what was that ? —That was both for drawing and 
engraving the geological map for Dr. Scoulcr’s Survey, published in shape of a 
small pamphlet. 

598. So that the expenses of that geological survey were 43 /. 15 s. ?— Yes- 
and we never did anything for which we obtained more credit, at so cheap a rate. * 

599 * Did he survey the whole of the county of Dublin ? — Yes, nearly the whole 
of the county of Dublin, including Lambay ; and it took in part of the mountains of 
the county of Wicklow. 4 

600. Mr. Robert Steuart .] Where are the lectures in chemistry and mineralogy 
given? — In the theatre attached to the laboratory. 

601. Is the laboratory attached to this branch of the society complete? — There 
is a small range of furnaces and sand-baths in the theatre, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting some chemical processes ; there is then next adjoining to it a large labo- 
ratory besides ; and also another room for the liner apparatus, and for nicer 
experiments which Mr. Davy may be particularly engaged in himself, secluded and 
kept apart for himself, that he may not be interrupted. 

602. Is the laboratory a good one? — Yes, a very good one. 

603. Is the chemical apparatus complete ? — Tire chemical apparatus is extensive 
and some of it fine. The galvanic battery is of a very superior description. 

604. In the Return before the Committee, chemistry and mineralogy arc 
classed together ; they are, however, distinct in their operations at the society ?— 
I he first professor we had, Mr. Higgins, attended to both branches; afterwards 
mineralogy was separated from chemistry. We appointed a professor apart, and 
left Mr. Higgins in possession of the laboratory, with the same salary hq had for 
attending to both departments. 

605. But you have now two professors at separate salaries ? — Yes. 

606. When they w r ere cojnbined, was there a higher salary attached to Mr. 
Higgins ?— -Mr. Higgins had a salary of 300?. a year for both, and when Sir 
Charles Gidsecke was appointed to the department of mineralogy the full salary 
was left to Mr. Higgins. 

607. Is the mineralogical collection a good one? — Excellent. 

608. It is stated there are two courses of chemistry and two courses of mine- 
ra, °gy given in a year; of what duration are those courses? — I should think 
probably there are 20 or 30 lectures in a course. 

. 6°9* How many in a week ? — Three times a week ; all the lectures are three 
times a week. 

6 io. The attendance is stated to be very great in the theatre during these 
lectures ? — At times very great indeed, particularly since I>r. Kane has been 
appointed. We have had the theatre filled to overflowing. The theatre was very 
full also at Dr. Litton’s lectures, and not only at the theatre, but the garden. The 
lectures begin at eight in the morning at the garden, and so many go that there is 
not accommodation for them in the theatre. 

. £ n * Ifc is stated here, that even with the small price that was affixed to the 
tickets of admission, the average attendance did not exceed 30 persons; at what 
period was that.?— The correspondence with Lord Lcveson Gower began in 1829; 
I suppose it must be in 1 830 or 1 83 1. 

612. The course of lectures had previously been well attended ? — Yes ; but the 
public manifested a disinclination to paying; they had been accustomed to these 
lectuies, and there was a^ dislike to pay. Many persons, who would have been 
glad to attend, and whose families were in the habit of attending, as soon as a 
price was attached refused to attend. 

613. Are the higher branches of phemistry lectured upon? — The very highest 
branches. Berzelius, as I have heard, esteems Mr. Davy one of the greatest 
chemists in Europe. Mr. Davy lately discovered a new gas which he exhibited 
at our last monthly evening meeting, the great merit in discovering which was -that 
the same operation which had produced it had passed under the notice of every 
chemist in Europe, and not one of them had observed the generation of this gas. 
One of the extraordinary properties of it is, that it burns Slmost like spirits ; a 
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small charge of it remains burning during such a length of time that it is difficult 
to persuade one’s self, at first, that the flame can proceed from a gas. 

614. It has a considerable specific gravity, has it not ? — Yes. 

615. Can you pour it out of one vessel into another, the same as any other gas? 
— Yes. 

(3 16. Chairman .] Are you in the habit of having examinations after a course of 
lectures have been delivered, with a view of ascertaining the proficiency of the per- 
sons who have attended these lectures? — None whatever; neither was there ever 
any proposition to that effect, that I recollect, except from Mr. Kirwan, at the first 
establishment of our mineral museum. He proposed that there should be prizes 
given for the best answers in mineralogy from persons who had studied in our 
schools, but no examination ever took place. 

617. Are you in the habit of offering prizes for essays on the subject of the 
lectures ? — Never. 

618. Do you not think it would be a great encouragement to persons attending 
the lectures if such examinations were held and such premiums were given? — All 
examinations, and particularly if attended with premiums, I believe will excite 
attention universally. 

619. To what circumstance do you attribute this practice not having been intro- 
duced into the society ? — I do not think that it ever was suggested at any time. 

620. Do you conceive it would be advantageous to the interests of science in 
Ireland generally if the Dublin Society had the power of sending down to any 
town in the country, .on requisition, any one of their professors, for the purpose of 
giving lectures on the particular branch of science which the persons requesting his 
attendance might desire ? — Certainly ; Mr. Davy has been invited in that manner, 
and has gone down with the permission of the society. 

621. The feeling of the society would be to encourage such a practice? — 
Certainly. 

622. Mr. Dillzoyn .] Is the Royal Irish Academy connected with your society ? 
— Not at all. 

623. Has that society received any assistance from Parliament? — Something 
very small, 300 /. a year ; at least formerly it was 300 1. a year ; but it was merely 
to facilitate printing ; that is the chief use they apply it to. Their house is their 
own. 

624. Do the Academy give lectures? — No. 

625. Has it a museum? — No; at least not one which deserves the name. It 
lias a library, and there may be some few presses, with some articles of antiquity 
put into them ; but it has no museum of extent. 

626. What other scientific societies are there in Dublin? — The geological 
society, which has lately been formed, and which has begun a museum ; but they 
have very slender means, and their museum is very moderate. There is a zoologi- 
cal society, which has a very beautiful garden in the park, and which is prosperous ; 
and there is a phrenological society and horticultural societies. I cannot call to 
recollection any others. There are a number of medical societies, but I cannot 
give their right names. 

627. Chairman.'] Do you think a sum ought to be at the disposal of the society 
to defray the expenses of lecturers who might be sent down to the country, or 
would you think it desirable that the persons making the requisition should also 
contribute a portion of the expenses and the remuneration to the professors ? — I 
believe in every instance which has already occurred those who have asked for the 
lecturers have paid him. If we lose the services of the lecturers during that time, 
I do not know that we should pay for his expenses during his absence. 

628. Do you consider that the Royal Dublin Society receives Parliamentary 
grants solely for the advantage of Dublin, or is it not rather for the purpose of 
extending science and the useful arts in the whole of Ireland as well as in Dublin? 
— We endeavour to do so, and we should be very glad to have two or three pro- 
fessors whom we could send from place to place ; but it is to be considered that 
our professors have but very moderate salaries. 

629. Are you aware that in many parts of Ireland, particularly in the south and 
west, there is no opportunity whatever afforded to the population for acquiring 
knowledge in philosophical and experimental science ? — I am perfectly aware of it, 
and I think it is a subject very much to be lamented ; for the more attention is 
turned to that subject, the more benefit there would be to the country, and the 
more improvement would follow. 

0-47 - 1 h 3 630. If 
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630. If the public taste is not formed in tlise parts of the country for sci 

ought it not to be the duty of the government, through your institution and 
similar institutions, to endeavour to create such a taste? — I am sure our sn ler 
would be extremely anxious to disseminate information in every possible manne' 6 ^ 
we had the means of doing it. > " 

631. It is very probable that in a town like Galway it would he found impossibl 
to raise a sum of money by subscription, which would he considered an adea f 
remuneration to your lecturer, covering his expenses at the same time and vet > 
would be very desirable that a course of lectures should he givcu for the benefit f 
parties who at present have not the opportunity of obtaining such instruction ?-L 
I think it would be most desirable indeed ; and if our funds admitted of it and th 
commissioners of impressed accounts would pass our accounts, I am sure our society 
would make no objection to paying Mr. Davy’s expenses to Gulway, or any other 
town, and they would do it most willingly; hut if, under the present circumstances 
we were to appropriate a sum of even 20/. for that purpose, we might be called to 
account by the commissioners. 

632. Would you recommend that Parliament should sanction the principle of 

allocating specific sums for the purpose of aiding parties in the country in Ireland 
who are anxious to have lectures in towns, where at present nothing of the kind 
exists r — I think it would be most desirable, and highly conducive to the improve-! 
ment of the country. 1 

633. There is a most lamentable and almost disgraceful ignorance in many parts 
of Ireland with respect to these higher branches of science ?-— I believe there is. 

034. Mr. What has become of the institution at Cork which was 

established about 25 years ago?— -The grant was withdrawn from it. If I were 
asked, I should say it would be desirable to have such institutions in every lame 
town in the kingdom. • J fc 

abandoned the build ' ng t0 be given “P ? — 1 am told everything at Cork has been 



636. Mr. Robert S'tcuarl.J Do you consider, with reference to establishing 
courses of lectures in different parts of Ireland, that object comes within the ori- 
ginal intention of the society ? — It is difficult to say what the original intention of 
trie society was. The object was to diffuse information generally through Ireland, 
and their premiums, by means of which they intended to encourage all improve, 
meets, were extended to every part of Ireland. But it is to ho kept in recollection 
m L° W S Kn Sf C are »f comparatively modem institution. 

bryse.\ Would it be contrary to the spirit of the original institution 
such an extension as that which has been suggested ?— Nothing which is connected 
with the improvement of Ireland could he foreign to our society, according to the 
scheme of us original institution. J 6 . 

ff ave y 0Lf considered whether it would be more desirable, with respect to 
Wi, Pe "? TfT, ot loct “<® >“ *0 Dublin Society itself, to engage particular 
“’ f Wh ° Sh °“ ‘ be , conslde >' ad officers of the society, or to apply the same 
npenoion 1 m ° ney ’ °- p ? rbap3 a lar g cr “mount, in procuring from different lecturers 
S™, c0 “ rses > inviting the most eminent men from Glasgow, Edinburgh or 

D , If j®™ o specific course of lectures, on receiving a specific amount of 

considered 5° ■ which is devoted to anyone of our professorships is merely 
nrobahl? to the delivery of the courses of lectures, I should say that 
tmem Snm r?iff C W °^ ld der ' 1 ' e more b ™fd from .the invitation of popularlec- 
monev bntwf lte . p aces, -a and , that moro lecture. would he obtained for the 
remain on the f, °.i con81cil!r tbat ° ur professors are not merely lecturers, but 
to them • and the ° r ^ pu !? ose °f affording information to those who may apply 
o°her nnblic sooir Ve ‘' y . fr T ent1 }' a K« “> for information. There are no 
derived ’ eXCCpt ,hemsel ''o 3 . from which sucli information may be 

to the society'^ I thfllf b * l 6 * t0 Paast f° ur sucb lecturers permanently attached 
The snb ecL fn ^lh S.v 1 * ,S de5,rab e to b “ve four lecturers on the./ subjects, 
with that very laree rard f! ga B 0< f arc ™'y different. The lecturer on botany, 
Mr. Davy is also vfrv hnJta, ' ,hlc . h ,w e ba ve, has his time very amply occupied, 
is ready at hand fr/afFnr/ . c ^ u P le ^, ln l a b°vat° r y through the year. Dr. Kane 
mechanical ar^ anV n t ^alhffieTat *7 »•» -itZ regard to the 

answer any general ouestions relnfi *0 maj be prese “ tctl t0 tbe society, 01 to 
matters ar- mvTn'nhlu^rl^d re abve ‘hereto. He is the person to whom such 
1 y ‘ , and who can give prompt and satisfactory answers. 
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In the same manner Dr. Scouler has ample employment for his time in the Isaac Weld, Esq. 
museum, and in attending to his geological surveys, or to the pupils he may have. 

640. There are many departments in literature and science upon which no lec- 27 Apnl 18361 
tures are given ? — The society has not devoted itself to literature. It was not 

originally a literary society ; it was a society for practical improvements. 

641. But inasmuch as there is no other society receiving Parliamentary encou- 
ragement, do you conceive it is foreign to the objects which it ought to be the 
business of Parliament to promote to allow literature to be included in its range ? 

—I beg to say, it is an opinion I have often expressed in the society, that our 
theatre should never be idle ; that we should always have lectures of some kind 
going on ; and if not from our own professors, from others ; that lectures generally 
should be rendered attractive and improving in every possible way. I think that 
we should embrace literary subjects, subjects of general information, and, in short, 
every subject that might bethought inviting, and calculated to improve the mind. 

642. Then, in addition to the permanent staff of professors and lecturers con- 
nected with the society, which you consider essential to its well-being, you would 
consider it desirable that you should have the power of providing occasional lec- 
tures in every department of literature and science not at present specifically 
included among your objects ? — Certainly. 

643. For the purpose of effecting that desirable object a sum of money ought 
to be allocated by Parliament to enable you to carry it into effect? — I think that, 
under the circumstances, it would be desirable to have a sum of money appro- 
priated for the purpose. If we were to attach a price to such lectures, many, for the 
sake of novelty, might be ready to pay ; but our own professors would, under such 
circumstances, be placed in rather an unpleasant position. We have already tried 
the experiment with regard to payment for our usual courses of lectures ; but the 
public have refused it, without reference at all to the merits of the lecturers, because 
they had been used to these lectures for a length of time, and that they had a right 
to admission because our professors were paid with public money; because the 
whole institution was supported by public money, and therefore they ought not to 
be called upon to contribute ; and they would not pay. The failure was admitted. 

With regard to other lecturers who might be invited, Sir Humphrey Davy, for 
example, was invited, and his course was paid for, and produced from 600 1. to 
800 1. each course. 

644. Are the remarks you made with respect to the superannuation of the masters 
in the school applicable to professors? — Yes, to every person who has been long 
attached to the institution. 

645. Inconvenience has been felt from the professors growing old and incapa- 
citated ? — The only instance was that of Mr. Lynch : he was between 80 and 90 
years of age, arid great inconvenience was felt from his inarticulate delivery. 

646. Mr. ViUicrs Stuart .] I understand there is no disinclination on the part of 
the public to pay for lectures when the Government gives nothing towards it. You 
say Sir Humphrey Davy received money? — Sir Humphrey Davy received money, 
and the tickets were paid for, and there was no difficulty whatever in filling the 
theatre with him. I think there are other persons who would command a price at 
once; for instance, Mr. Furraday, or some others. I think it is extremely probable 
that persons would pay for tickets on such extra occasions ; but, generally speak- 
ing, I think more advantage would be derived from the course that is pursued in 
some of the large mechanics’ institutions, who pay for lectures, and then the whole 
society has the benefit of them. 

647. Mr. Geo. Evans.] Have any distinguished lecturers given lectures in Dub- 
lin and not in the Dublin Society ? — I think the last person was Mr. Adcock, who 
had a very brilliant apparatus. 

648. He did not lecture at the Dublin Society ? — No. 

649. Were his lectures well attended? — I cannot answer that question; I was 
not at them myself. 

650. Mr. Diilwyn.] Are there no lectures on scientific subjects at the uni- 
versity ? — Yes, Professor Lloyd is the lecturer upon mechanical philosophy : he is 
a very learned man, and a very able lecturer. There are also lecturers upon 
chemistry and botany. 

651. Are they open to the public ? — Some of the lectures are, I believe, public. 

In other instances, the first two or three lectures are thrown' open to the public; but 
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after that time, it is, I believe, generally understood that they are confined to 
students. 

652. Mr. Robert Steunrt .] Are the professors at the college “regius” pro- 
fessors ? — I cannot exactly answer that question. I believe there is no objection to 
a few persons going in to the lectures occasionally, but as to being thrown open to 
the public generally, I apprehend they are not. 

653. Chairman.] Are these lecturers in the habit of lecturing at the Dublin 
Society? — Dr. Lardner did : Dr. Lardner gave a few most brilliant lectures upon 
the steam-engine, which were, I believe, the commencement of his public lectures 
out of the university. He began at the Royal Dublin Society. 

654. Are there any probationary lectures ? — At the appointments to the two 
last professorships, of which the professorship of natural philosophy was one 
there were four or five candidates for the latter, and it was agreed that each should 
deliver a certain probationary course of lectures, either four or six lectures, and the 
opinion of their fitness was formed very much from these lectures. Dr. Kane was 
chosen, from the ability he displayed in the probationary lectures : he was not 
much known to us before. We had a great many applications for the professor- 
ship of mineralogy and geology, to which Dr. Scouler was chosen : the committees 
met to consider of the various testimonials produced by the candidates, and with- 
out any further competition, a decided feeling prevailed in favour of Dr. Scouler. 
The testimonials were very strong : he had been professor at Glasgow. 

655. Is there not a natural history society in Dublin as well as the Dublin 
Society? — No ; at least if I except the Geological and the Zoological Societies, 
I know of none. 

656. Mr. Jephson .] Are you aware of the natural history arrangement in the 
Dublin Society ? — Yes. 

657. When was that arrangement made confining it to the natural history collec- 
tion ? — There has been no attempt, that I am aware of, at any very accurate 
arrangement until Dr. Scouler came over, and he has put the birds together in 
a more scientific order than before ; but our museum still is open to great correction, 
the only part that has been fully arranged has been the mineralogical part. 

658. When was that arrangement made ? — The commencement of the mineralo- 
gical collection was the purchase of Leske’s cabinet, in the year I7g2, of which a 
descriptive catalogue had been made by Karsten. 

659. Has the progress of mineralogy since the year 1792 been such as to make 
that arrangement of little use to students at the present day? — The Leskean 
cabinet will always be of use. It is no matter what the arrangement in modern 
times may be, that cabinet will always be of great use to those who will be at the 
trouble of consulting it with the catalogue. Sir Charles Gidseckc on coming over 
was consulted as to the remodelling of the Leskean cabinet, having gaps filled up, 
and changes made of substances that had been improperly put together, and he 
gave it as his decided opinion that it would be better to leave that cabinet just as 
it stood, as a memorial of the state of knowledge at that time. 

660. Would the Leskean cabinet be. of any use to students who studied 
mineralogy in any one of the schools in the present improved state of the science, 
of sufficient celebrity to attract notice ? — Of very great use. 

661. Would he be acquainted with any of the arrangements according to the 
more modem system, or should that arrangement, according to the external 
appearance of minerals, be confined to the surface, or be made in the manner in 
which a scientific collection of minerals would be arranged in the present day? — 
No; neither is the collection which was given to us by Sir Charles Gi&ecke 
arranged on that principle. The Leskean collection remains us it was. 

662. Is Dot that your principal collection ?— It is the largest collection, and the 
original one ; but we have besides the collection of Sir Charles Gi6secke, which is 
a complete collection of itself. 

663. Are the other two collections arranged scientifically ?— Yes. 

664. Is not one arranged locally according to counties ?— No - I spoke first of 
aU of the Leskean cabinet, which was arranged by Leske, and a catalogue of which 
exists. When Sir Charles Giesecke came to us he considered that as an obsolete 
arrangement, and gave us a new series altogether of minerals of his own collection. 
These we have, and they are catalogued in a very complete manner. Dr. Scouler, 
who is our third professor, and who came over lately, has made alterations in our 
new cabinet of minerals, and has reduced it to the most improved modern system. 

665. Have 
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665. Have Dr. Scouler’s new arrangements been made by order of any com- 
mittee of mineralogy, or have they been made by Dr. Scouler, of his own notion, 
without the sanction of the committee? — Dr. Scouler consulted the committee 
before he attempted to change any part of the arrangements, and the committee 
gave him full power to make such changes as would conduce to the utility of the 
cabinet and the credit of the society. 

666. Have not Dr. Scouler's improvements been confined hitherto to the attempt 
to form a complete collection of Irish minerals ? — Dr. Scouler as yet has but in 
part turned his attention to the formation of a neiv collection of Irish minerals. 
He has been directed to do so, and to complete an Irish geological collection ; he 
has, I know, already got many specimens, but he has not begun as yet, I believe, a 
general arrangement of the same ; he was specially desired to do it. In the last 
room in the suite devoted to the museum there is an old collection of minerals, 
arranged according to counties, which is a discredit to the society, and we have 
long wished to get rid of that and form a new collection. 

667. Are the society at present engaged in the formation of a collection of Irish 
minerals? — It is an object to which Dr. Scouler was particularly desired to direct 
his attention. 

668. At the present time what facilities would a stranger coining to the Dublin 
Society, and asking to see a collection of Irish minerals, obtain for doing so ? — The 
utmost the society could afford. 

669. But what would there be ? — On applying to a member he would get leave 
to see the Irish collection, and if Dr. Scouler were there he would give him every 
information. But I beg to say the Irish collection is a disgrace to the society, and 
has been so for years past. It has been condemned, and a new and creditable 
collection will, I doubt not, be formed. 

670. In the Irish collection of minerals, are there not many substances which 
are not labelled ? — Many ; and the first thing I should say to a person going into 
the room would be, that there was nothing there worth looking at. It is an old 
collection, and an utter disgrace to the society. 

671. Do you think the Leskean collection is as well noted and labelled as a 
collection for general reference ought to be ? — No, it is not. I went over one part 
of the Leskean cabinet not long ago, which consists of 800 or 900 specimens, and 
in arrangement it agreed with the catalogue, but there were a number of specimens, 
from which the labels or numbers had dropped off, and it was only by looking at 
the catalogue and comparing the specimen that it could be ascertained to what 
place the specimen belonged. 

672. What would you, as having the superintendence of the museum, recommend 
should be the amount of information upon each specimen in the cabinet ? — On 
the specimen a mere number referring to the catalogue. 

673. Is that all you would recommend in a museum for general inspection; that 
it should be merely numbered ? — In a very fine, minute and complete collection, 
I should say mere numbering, having a reference to a catalogue ; but we have in 
the society a short collection of the more leading and remarkable minerals which 
are labelled with their names for the information of the public. 

674. Are not those specimens which please the eye the most? — I think they are. 

675. Are-not those, with reference to minerals, given for the purpose of pleasing 
the eye, and not for any specific purpose of information r — What I speak of are 
for scientific information, as well as pleasing the eye; but instead of giving the 
varieties, which there should be in a complete cabinet, here are only a few leading 
specimens, as of rock chrystal, calcareous spars, &c. ; these specimens arc labelled 
with their names, that persons who have not paid attention to the subject may 
obtain some information whilst visiting the museum. 

676. That is making a collection of minerals for the amusement of ladies and 
children ? — For the amusement and information of cursory visitors to the museum* 
who perhaps have never before looked at minerals. 

677. In what state is your collection of fossil remains? — We have no fossil 
remains, except the fossil elk, which is the finest specimen in Europe. 

678. Has the study of geology of late years been almost exclusively confined to 
the study of the various genera of fossil remains ? — It has. 

679. Has the society taken any means to follow the progress of geology in the 
collection it has made? — It has not, for they have not funds to purchase. 

680. But they purchase bear-skins, arrow-heads and every sort of curiosity to 

1 please 



Isaac Weld, Esq. 
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Isaac Weld, Esq. please the eye, while they neglect to purchase the move essential requisites for the 

study of one of the most important branches of science of the day ? I have not 

27 April 1836. heard of their having purchased arrow-heads or bear-skins ; nor do I believe that 
any articles of curiosity have been purchased for the museum of late. 

681. Have you the general superintendence of the drawing-school, as secretary 
to the society ? — The prescribed duties of the honorary secretaries arc merely to 
attend the society at its meetings. I have always been very fond of the society 
and have devoted much time and given great attention to it long before I was 
secretary ; but the general duties of the honorary secretary, according to the bye- 
laws, arc to attend meetings of the society, unless it be particularly inconvenient to 
them. 

C82. Is the system carried on in the drawing-schools one which has come under 
your inspection ?-— Most particularly so ; as I have been fond of that department 
from the time I first entered the society, 3 (i years ago. 

683. What is the system carried on there with respect to the branches of drawing 
which the boys should follow ; arc they confined to any particular branch, or are they 
allowed to wander as may suit their taste ? — They are so far allowed to wander 
that opportunities are given of choosing those studies which are most agreeable to 
them. For instance, in the ornamental-school there is a great variety of subjects, 
and the master may tell the boy he had better take this pattern-drawing, as better 
suited to his powers and capacity ; but it generally ends in the boy selecting the 
model he likes best, which he is permitted to do. 

684. In the case of the son of an engraver or a worker in silver, who is sent to 
learn drawing for the purpose of his trade, is his attention directed to these objects, 
or is he allowed to take a landscape or figure, or to deviate in any way from the 
direct branch of study for which his parents have sent him ? — I scarcely know of an 
instance of a boy on entering the school bringing with him any direction, or any 
recommendation from friend or parent that he should be desired to turn his atten- 
tion to any one particular subject. A boy is very commonly asked on admission, 
u what object he had in coining, or what particular school he wished to attend ?” 
the boy sometimes is totally unable to give a satisfactory answer to that question; 
or he is very commonly asked as to his pursuits or prospects; and from these the 
committee ol fine arts forms an opinion, and chooses the school which it will 
be best to place him in. Sometimes a boy asks to be admitted into a particular 
school. I cannot call to my recollection any instance of special instructions being 
sent with a boy as to his course of study, except as to his admittance into a parti- 
cular school ; and after a few elementary lessons the boy is allowed to choose such 
models or patterns as are agreeable to his fancy. So far they certainly are allowed 
to ramble at pleasure. 

685. If a boy, whose object is to study architecture, is inclined to deviate from 
that and follow any other branch of drawing which may suit his taste, and if the 
master desires to confine that boy to those branches of drawing which are calcu- 
lated to advance his progress in that particular study, is the boy at liberty to follow 
his own whim r It is to be recollected that each school is appropriated to a particu- 
lar branch of drawing : if a boy goes into the architectural school he lias no oppor- 

umty ot copying ornamental patterns, and if he goes into the ornamental school 
n -? 1 su,3 j ects illustrative of the human figure. 

080. May he not go from one school to another as he chooses ? — No, unless he 
has a ticket of admission for them. Boys, at their admission, will sometimes ask 
lor tickets for all the schools; but at first, I may say, these are never granted, and 
the boy is recommended to try one school first. After having been a while ad- 
mitted boys readily obtain tickets for a second school ; and sometimes, as they 
advance, they get tickets for all the four schools, and will pass from one school to 
another ; but when there, the master assumes no other control over him than to 
enforce order and quiet conduct. 

6S7. Suppose a boy makes no progress in one school, and though he may follow 
the course the master directs, yet he does it in a manner to show his inclination not 
to be m favour of the study, does the master exercise any power, or can he exer- 
cise the privilege of preventing the boy from taking up the place of another who 

m!ght be moi^ dfiigent r— He might remonstrate with the committee of fine arts; 
and state that such a boy is refractory, and the committee may assume the power 
to put the boy out; but it would not be within the power, or rather within the duty, 
of the master to expel the boy. 

688. Is 
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688. Is he obliged to make periodical reports of the progress of each pupil?— Isaac Weld, Esq. 

No ; the admissions are very numerous, and we have tried, from time to time, to 

get lists established of the progress and attention of each pupil, but we have found 2 7 A P ril l8 36- 
it impracticable to do so, and the project has been abandoned. There is no such 

list kept, but there is a report of the school generally, and of the numbers who 
attend, sent in once a month. 

689. Do you not think it would be a requisite restraint upon the pupil that there 
should be periodical reports on his individual progress in the school, and that he 
should not merge into the general mass of progress which has been made in the 
interval? — Yes. 

690. Do you not think it would be more conducive to the ends of science, and 
in producing good artists and good workmen, if boys were obliged, on entering 
your schools, to select a course of study which should also be regulated with refer- 
ence to their future prospects ; and that while following that course of study they 
should be obliged to attend regularly, and to attend strictly to the course which the 
proper master should direct as most conducive to the end of his instructions ? — 

All these subjects have been already discussed in the committee of fine arts, and 
there are reports upon them to the society, which will show' the great attention that 
has been bestowed upon them. With regard to reporting the progress of each boy, 
certainly that would be most desirable. I have already explained that on the 
admission of the boy there is some inquiry as to his situation, and the committee 
give cards of admission to the school, which they think will serve his purposes best ; 
but with reference to showing the course of study of each boy, and giving him 
certificates, as is commonly practised in schools, of his progress and regularity of 
conduct, we have no such thing. I think it would be highly desirable if we had. 

691. Suppose I confine the question to the landscape-school; with respect to the 
master, how does he conduct this mode of instruction ? — More pupils enter into 
that school than into any other. The master can do very little more than direct 
the boy in the choice of the models or patterns that he ought to take in the 
beginning; and after all, the boy is left very much to follow his own course ; and in 
the drawing-schools generally, it is found that the emulation and excitement which 
are derived from seeing what can be done by others go farther, and lead to more 
rapid improvement, than any instruction which can be given by the master. 

692. Does the master give the pupil any general instructions as to combination 
of colour, as to the formation of tints, as to the causes of shadows, of half or 
whole shadows, or as to the general toning of pictures? — He may occasionally give 
such instruction where he finds talent in a boy; but, generally speaking, I do not think 
the master of the ornamental-school does enter as minutely as he might do into the 
business of instruction. I think in this school, whenever there may be a change, a 
more efficient master might very possibly be obtained ; but the productions of this 
school at the exhibition for premiums are nevertheless good. 

693. In short, what state do you consider the drawing-school to be in? — I think 
the ornamental-school is in a very imperfect state, compared with what it might be; 
but, at the same time, it is quite marvellous to see how boys, ill-provided with 
materials, will work their way through difficulties at times, and produce even 
coloured drawings without particular instruction, merely by looking at what is 
■placed before them, and observing the proceedings of others further advanced than 
themselves. 

694. Have there been any rules laid down for the conduct of the pupils which 
they are required on admission to observe, on pain of expulsion ? — Yes'; I think 
there have been rules drawn up, which are, however, rather in reference to order 
and attention to the master than to anything else. 

695. And not as to his own individual conduct, provided he keeps himself quiet? 

—Also in reference to the property of the institution, that it should not be injured 
in any way. 

696. But with regard to inattention, not attending regularly? — Plans of various 
kinds to this end have been tried, and are often abandoned. It was once proposed 
there should be an exact account kepi of the attendance of each boy in the schools, 
that the parents might have some check upon them as to the disposal of their time; 
hut this has been abandoned. 

697. Why has it not been done ?— It ought to be done. 1 am not justifying the 
abandonment of it; but two things are to be considered : first, that the committee 
of fine arts has been at former times beyond all comparison the most effective com- 
mittee we ever had in the society ; the persons who composed it, however, are now 

0.47. 1 2 nearly 
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irly all dead, or out of Dublin, and subsequent committees have not given up an 
equal portion of their time to the subject. Committees cannot be compelled to act. 

698. Have you any astronomical instruments? — No. 

699. Have you any observatory at the society ? — No. 

700. Have you any instruments for observing transits ? — No. 



Luna, 2° die Mail, 1836. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. W. S. O’Brien. 
Mr. Villiers Stuart. 
Mr. Anthony Lefroy. 
Mr. Robert Steuart. 
Mr. Jones. 



Mr, Wysc. 

Mr. George Evans. 
Mr. More O’Ferrall. 
Mr. Jcphson. 



Mr. W. S. O’BRIEN, in the Ciiaiu. 



Robert Hutton , Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

701. Chairman .] ARE you a member of the Dublin Society? — Yes. 

702. Have you been long a member? — Twenty-five years. 

703. Have you taken a good deal of interest in its proceedings ? — I have occa- 
sionally* 

704. Have you had occasion to remark any defects in its present constitution and 
its mode of administering business ? — I have thought that the present mode of con- 
ducting the business of the Dublin Society is not favourable to its usefulness and 
the general advancement of science, and that a different constitution might be 
substituted with great advantage. 

705. What are the principal inconveniences of which you have thought there was 
reason to complain ? — In the year 1 834, I drew up a paper, suggesting certain 
Improvements in the constitution and management df the society, which I beg to 
hand in. — [The paper alluded to was handed in.] 

706. Does that paper which you have handed in, bmbody your present 
views? — It does in a great degree, although some of the plans proposed by me 
then, have been modified and altered since. I thought it important to show that 
I had for some time entertained these views, and that it is not a recent opinion 
growing out of recent occurrences, but that I have long thought a change of consti- 
tution absolutely necessary to its efficiency. 

707. You state that there is an indisposition on the part of the most eminent 
and scientific persons of Ireland to co-operate with the Dublin Society in forward- 
ing its objects; do you still retain that opinion? — Yes; I know there are many 
persons who refuse to belong to that body, some from its character for ineffici- 
ency, and some from its political bias. 

708. In point of fact, are those persons who are most active in the various 
societies of a voluntary kind, independent of the Dublin Society, persons in the 
habit of taking part in the proceedings of the Dublin Society? — Not generally; 
some object to its inefficiency and its weekly meetings, and others are prevented 
by its political character. 

709. Some very active persons in the Geological, Zoological and Horticultural 
Societies are not members of the Dublin Society ?— Some of them are, but they 
do not take a partin the proceedings of the Dublin Society. 

710. Do you think it very desirable that the committees of the society should 
be called upon to present occasional reports with a view of showing their efficiency, 
and of laying before the public the result of their inquiries ? — I think that is essen- 
tial. Some of the committees consist of persons who do not take any interest m 
the branch of science of the committees of which they are members, and pay 
little or no attention to their duties. 

711. How many committees are you inclined to think necessary for conductin|tte 
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affairs of the society advantageously ? — I should think it might be entirely done Robert Hutton, Esq. 

by four committees. Some members together with myself have lately drawn up 

a paper which contains a proposed constitution for the society, which, with very 2 May 1836. 
little alterations, will be found to contain my opinions on the subject, and which 
I beg to hand in . — [The paper alluded to was handed z«.] 

712. Will you describe the four committees you think necessary? — One com-: 
mittee of science, which might comprehend natural philosophy, chemistry and 
natural history, with the exception of botany. 

713. Do you think that one committee could successfully attend to all the subjects 
you have enumerated? — I should think one committee might. The branches 
which are included in the committee of science are so connected with each other, 
that I think one committee might, with advantage, direct all proceedings in the 
departments of natural philosophy, chemistry and natural history. 

714. What would be the next committee ? — Botany, horticulture and scientific 
agriculture. 

715. Supposing that the Dublin Society were made the organ of administering 
public assistance to the improvement of agriculture in Ireland, do you not imagine 
that it would be necessary to have for agricultural purposes a separate committee, 
particularly if it were attempted to embrace within the operations of that com- 
mittee the whole of Ireland as well as the immediate neighbourhood of Dublin? — 

I have no doubt it would ; but my opinion is not favourable to engrafting upon 
the Dublin Society a committee of practical agriculture. I have used the word 
scientific agriculture in opposition to practical agriculture, for I conceive that many 
of the professorships of the Dublin Society may be made accessary to the promo- 
tion of agricultural knowledge, although 1 am unfavourable to annexing practical 
agriculture to the Dublin Society. 

716. What is the third committee ? — The committee of the fine arts, including 
drawing, architecture and modelling. 

717. What is the fourth committee? — The committee of finance and domestic 
arrangements connected with the establishment, such as the management of all 
its hours, and internal regulations, accounts, and all business of that sort. 

718. I think you have stated in the paper handed in that you were of opinion 
that the affairs of the society in general ought to be administered through an 
executive council, would you have the four committees, sub-committees, as it were, 
of the executive council, or would you constitute the executive by deputations 
from these committees ? — I should be disposed to make these committees not large 
ones ; the first two to consist of seven members, and the other two of five members 
each. 

719. That is 24 in all ? — Yes. 

720. Then would you have the committees as such elected by the members of 
the society, or would you have the council chosen by the members, and that it 
should then break itself into committees ? — I think if the entire council were elected 
by the body, then each person would take the line which he felt most com- 
petent to. 

721. But supposing, in the event of the council at large being named by the whole 
body, it so happened that among the members of the council, freely chosen by the 
members of the body at large, there should be none who are qualified to superintend 
chemistry and natural history; in that case how would you remedy the inconvenience? 

—I think there would be considerable difficulty in forming the first council ; perhaps 
the present vice-presidents and honorary secretaries might be called upon to nomi- 
nate certain gentlemen who have distinguished themselves, or who are known to 
have paid attention to particular branches, and in such case the society would 
probably elect them. I confess I see great difficulties with respect to electing the 
council, and I think for some time there might be considerable embarrassment ; 
but as in the proposed constitution each branch of the council is to make reports, 
and these reports would very soon show the competence or incompetence of the 
parties, persons who are incompetent would find themselves in a wrong situation, and 
would, I should think, be very glad to withdraw from an office for which they would 
appear quite unfit. I ‘think the present committees continue to have incompetent - 

persons, because there is no means of showing their incompetency; there is no 
necessity upon them to make any report, or do anything which will show the 
public what they do, or what they neglect. 

722. The council being elected by the body at large must, of course, reflect to 

jo a certain 
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Robert Hutton, Esq a certain extent tlie state of feeling in the body, that is, if there be a great zeal for 

the interests of science, or great capacity of discriminating as to the powers of 

2 May 1836. individuals usefully to employ themselves upon these committees, it is possible 

that the council so chosen might be very efficient for the purposes of science ? 

Even supposing such zeal and ability not to exist in the body at large, a council 
might be selected, who would be efficient. 

723. Have you ever considered the idea of having a certain proportion of the 
council named by the Government? — Yes, that has occurred to me frequently, and 
I think it might be very likely to have serious advantages ; but I think there 
would be considerable difficulties connected with it. The disadvantages I think 
would be, that persons appointed by the Government would go into the council 
under different circumstances from those appointed by the society. They would 
be viewed with jealousy, and probably considered in a different light by the main 
body, so that it would not be pleasant for themselves. 

724. Mr. George Evans. ] Were these propositions laid before the society at 
large, or are they merely your own opinions ? — They arc merely my own opinions. 

725. You have not had the opinion or judgment of the society itself upon them? 
— No, I have only had the opinion of individuals. I never laid them before the 
society, because I considered it would bo quite hopeless, constituted as the society 
is, to expect that the members would give up the privilege of their weekly meetings, 
which, with access to newspapers, form the objects for which many of the members 
have joined the society. 

726. I think yon stated that the governing body should be constituted of the 
members of the different committees you have enumerated ? — My view has been, 
that the council should be appointed by the society itself, but that there should be 
certain persons pointed out to them in the first instance by a responsible body, 
such as the vice-president and honorary secretaries, as efficient persons ; otherwise 
I think it is possible by means of canvass and application that the society might 
in the first instance appoint incompetent persons. 

727. If you have the governing body or council composed of the members of 
these committees, might there not be members of the society who arc not upon 
the committee, who would be fully as competent to act as the governing or con- 
trolling body, as these indicated by the vice-presidents and honorary secretaries ? — 
I think so certainly. I only mean this as a scheme for getting the first council. 
It would be extremely difficult I think iu the first instance to get a council nomi- 
nated by the society at large who would be competent to act. 

728. Chairman .] What objection do you see to allowing the committees to be 
named directly by the society at large, and selections from these committees to 
constitute the council? — In either case it would regulate itself very much in the 
same way as that I have proposed, only the committees would then consist of a 
greater number. I am anxious to limit the number of the committees, in fact to 
condense the responsibility. 

729. How could yon have the council re-chosen ; would you have the whole 
of it to go out every year, or only a portion ? — Only a portion. 

730. What proportion ? — The proportion of eight or ten out of twenty-four. 

731. One-third? — Yes. 

732. Would you have the outgoing third re-eligible? — I should think it would 
be better that they should not be re-eligible; 1 mean that a certain proportion' 

‘ should not be re-eligible. 

733 - Might yon not in that way lose some of the most efficient members of the 
council? — It is possible, but I think the most efficient members of the council 
would still be retained ; and I think it is desirable that there should be new spirit 
infused into the council, and that the members generally should feel that the 
council was likely to sympathise with their general views. 

734. Would you recommend that one-third should go out in rotation, or that 
the council should have the power of selecting a third to go out? — I should re- 
commend the council to have the power of selecting a third to go out. 

735. So. that they should have the power to keep the most efficient persons 1 —^ 
Yes ,; leaving it, however, to the main body to remove others if they considered it 
eligible. 

736. Would not that impose upon the council a very invidious task in making 
such selection, which would be obviated by allowing a third to go out in rotation, 
and making that third re-eligible if it should be ^the pleasure of the society to 
reinstate them in office? — It is a task which sounds invidious; but the plan is 

found 
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found to answer very well, I believe, in the scientific societies in London, which 
take that course. The council of the Zoological and other London societies recom- 
mend the withdrawal of certain members of the council, and they give a list of 
persons, out of which they recommend the new members to be substituted, and 
an additional list, out of which others might be taken. 

737. Would you propose that the council should have power of adding members 
to the committees, who were not members of the council ? — Yes. 

738. To what extent ? — I think that would be regulated by the wants of the 
different committees. The committee of science, for example, mioiit find it 
necessary to add on certain occasions ; for example, if there were°any creat 
increase to its museum, it might be considered desirable thatit should add two, three, 
or four persons for that particular purpose. The council might appoint committees 
for particular purposes, and might ask for the assistance of members in such 
cases. 

739. Mr. Villiers Stuart .] Do I understand you to recommend that the council 
should first of all be chosen, and out of that council the different committees 
should be selected, or that the committee should be first chosen, and these com- 
mittees should form the council ? — My view' was, that it would be better to select 
the council in the first instance. 

740. Do you see any objection to first of all selecting the different committees, 
for instance, seven for science, seven for botany, &c., and whatever number you 
might think proper for the other committees, and that that body should form the 
council ?— It is proposed in this paper, “ that the council shall be elected by 
ballot, to consist of 24 members, being all men remarkable for their attainments 
in at least some one of the departments to be placed under their superintendence. 
This council to be subdivided into four committees.” 

741. You endeavour to secure people who are competent? — Yes. “ Each of 
the committees shall also elect a chairman at its first meetings, and a professor 
connected with each department shall attend when requested to do so, and act as 
secretary to the committee. The council shall meet at the Society-house once a month 
at the least during the session, namely, from November to July inclusive; and each 
of the committees shall meet when required to do so by the council ; but to ensure 
a constant surveillance over the different departments, one member of each of the 
committees shall in turn act for one month consecutively as a visiting member, to 
see that the regulations of the council are carried into effect.” 

742. Chairman.'] Among the committees you have enumerated there is no 
library committee or museum committee ; to whom would you propose that the 
care of the museum and library should be confided ?— The museum committee 
I have supposed to be included in the committee of science, because it properly is 
connected with natural history ; and this paper states, “ in respect to the purchase 
of books, it shall be the duty of every committee to recommend to the council 
those connected with each department which may appear to be desirable, and the 
council shall decide.” At present the books are voted into the library by the 
library committee. Some of the books are valuable, but some of them certainly 
are not books which are suited to a scientific body. 

743. Would you have a professor attend all the meetings of each committee? 

I propose that each professor should attend when requested to do so, for I can 

conceive cases where it would not be agreeable, either for the committee or the 
professor, that he should attend. 

744* You propose that the society at large should only meet quarterly, would 
not inconvenience result from the paucity of such meetings of the society with 
reference to the admission of members? — I should think not. 

74 5 - What objection do you think there would be to the society at large 
meeting, say once a month, for the admission of members ? — I do not know that 
there would be any strong objection to their meeting once a month for the 
admission of members. 

746. Might not the delay of three months before a member could be elected, 
prevent many persons from joining the society? —I should think not. 

747- Practically, is it not the case in all societies here, that the elections are more 
irequent?— -I believe they are more frequent; and if the meetings were confined 
to the election of members, or the hearing of scientific papers, which is usually the 
case at the meetings of scientific bodies here, I should think there would- be no 
objection to the monthly meeting of the body. If scientific papers were to be read, 
the members might be admitted on those days.. 

0, 47* 1 4 748. There 
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748. There are such scientific meetings at present in the society? There are ■ 

and I should not see any objection to these scientific meetings being- once a month 
and members being admitted on the occasion of these meetings. , 5 

749. Do you not think these scientific meetings might to be held oftenerthan 
once a month, when the societies in London, that devote themselves to one single 
science, meet weekly, or once a fortnight? — Once a fortnight, I believe, in London • 
but I should doubt whether if they were held more than once a month, there 
would be materials for supporting- the interest of the meetings; at least once a 
month at present I should think often enough. 

750. Do you think that scientific meetings once a month are sufficient to 
develope the different pursuits in which the society is engaged, for instance che- 
mistry, natural history, horticulture and agriculture ; in justice to these pursuits 
or sciences, would it not be right, that if an attendance could be procured meet- 
ings should be held as often as possible? — Certainly ; there could be no objection 
to holding scientific meetings as often as there were materials to interest the 
members who would attend them. 

751. Suppose the Dublin Society were placed in a state of the highest effi- 
ciency of which it is capable, is it not probable that it would supersede, to a certain • 
extent, the necessity of having independent associations maintained at considerable 
cost by individuals for the purpose of forwarding particular branches of science, 
such as the Geological Society, and other societies which have recently been 
established in Dublin? — If there were a sufficient feeling of confidence in the 
Dublin Society,. and in its efficiency, t think it. likely that some of the present 
societies might merge into it. I can conceive it so constructed as to be subsidiary 
to those societies, and that the papers which are now read at their meetings, might 
be read at the Dublin Society ; but that is rather matter of speculation than arising 

f- D y a ctual knowledge. At present there is a want of confidence in the 
Dublin Society, which prevents other societies from wishing to co-operate with it, 
and a feeling of jealousy on the part of the Dublin Society towards their societies. 

. 752. Mr. V . Stuart .] How do you account for that feeling, or can you account 
for it?— I attribute it in part to the weekly meetings, in part to its inefficiency 
and to the want of good management, and in part also to the feeling which many 
nave that there is a political bias attached to the Dublin Society. 

.. 753 ; Practically, have you heard any eminent persons in Dubliu express any 
disinclination to join Ihe society, because they felt they could not usefully forward 
the objects in which they were interested ? — I have. 

. 754 - Did they illustrate the difficulties with which they might be met by point- 
mg out specifically any inconveniences which result from the present management 
°*™ e s ocu;ty ?— On the formation of the Geological Society, one of the professors 
ot the Dublin Society wag chosen a vice-president of that society, and it excited 
unfavourable feelings towards him, on the part of many members of the Dublin 
Society. X he new society Avas looked upon with jealousy as interfering, and in 
the character of a rival institution. 

7 55 * Mr. Jones.] Do you connect that with politics at all ? — No, I do uot think 
there was anything political connected with that. 

. 75 ^- What opinions have you formed with respect to the amount of the admis- 
r le f required on becoming a member?— I conceive it would be desirable that 
tfrfn « hi d be f” admission fee > an <l that there should also bo an annual subscrip- 
li t an °P tlon to compound for that annual subscription by the payment of 
5 b ‘V ta , t 10 each case should he an admission fee. 
think ^ ° f adm ! ssi0n fee > and what annual subscription, would you 

t0 ™ that 5 Admission fee, and 3 mJij, 
would be an advantageous arrangement for the society. 

q/fbraoZ \vWer We M 0fc T^T tlng? “ Yes " witJl 1™™' of commuting fee 

ft is now bn Ht t „ * e total admission very little different from what 

able th jiisrirl “ S . Cllaracte '- “ s o™ degree. I think it very desir- 

Society d SS10U should be P ven <0 persons as annual members of the Dublin 

thaf 5 OTrsOTr D avht7rS J °” t Iequire for an annuaI member?— £. 3- I ™” cei,e 

3l - more efficient contributors by pay- 
fof life UmeonfiniuT ‘° take a roal b “«st, than those '’ ho comm “ tB 

merelvVrl “ ‘5 now t0 the fee ; and I am taking my views 



ing that sum, and are more likely to take 
for life. I am confining myself now to tl 
merely from the success of that svstpm in 
Belfast, and 



f I°? ^Ll u , c “ ss °r tiat . s 5' ste “ 

76O. 
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760. Do you think, in Dublin, there would be many persons willing to give as 
much as 3 I. a year and 5 1. entrance to a society in -which no personal con- 
venience was afforded, such as are usually supplied by clubs: for instance if the 
newspapers were suppressed, do you think many people would be willing to give 
woold^ 6 ^ fOT l ” e PUiey Sclentific ob i ects of the society?— I should hope there 

761. Do you not imagine that if the annual subscription were lowered to sav 

2 l. a year and the entrance fee to three guineas, that a much larger number of per- 
sons would join the society than at the annual payment which you have recom- 
menc! eel . I doubt whether a much larger number would. 

762. Is the Committee to understand that you prefer a payment such as you 
have named to a lower rate of payment?-I should be as anxious to get as large 
a sum. of money as I cou d towards the support of the establishment, and conceiv- 
ing that members could be got who would give the greater sum, I should prefer 
getting that, in order to increase the funds of the society. 

763. Do you not also think it desirable that as great a number of individuals 
as possible should become interested in the objects of the society by taking a part 
111 its management and attending all its operations ?— I do. 

. -And is it not probable that the number of members would be considerably 
increased by a lower rate of admission than by a higher rate?— It is quite a mat- 
ter of speculation. One advantage of a council would be that it would admit of 
experiments of that kind being tried. 

7C5. With respect to associate members, have you any suggestions to offer to the 
Committee j do you approve of the continuance of annual subscribers ? — I think 
it would be very well to give to members who choose to pay a certain sum, the 
power of attending at scientific meetings, on payment of a certain sum ; suppose 
. a year. 1 should doubt whether a number of persons would join under these 
circumstances, but I think it would be quite right to do everything possible to ex- 
tend the advantages ot the society to every class of persons. I think it possible 
that officers of the army stationed for a short time in Dublin, or any one residing 
not permanently, might like to attend such scientific meetings. 

706 . What privileges would you give to associate subscribers ; vou would not 
ahow them to take any part in the management of the society ?— I would give 
them the power of attending all its meetings, and having access to all its establish- 
ment. a 



767. Mr. A. LeJroy?\ That system of associate members has been already 
tried ; has it not ?— Yes, it has. 

768. And has it not been found to be attended with injurious effects to the in- 
terests of the society, with respect to the collection of the 'annual subscriptions?— 
JNo associate member lias ever joined the society. There were many years ago 
annual members of the society, previous to the associate member plan having been 
proposed, and I believe very great losses have arisen to the society 'from the non- 
payment of annual subscriptions, but I conceive such losses to have arisen from 
the want of good regulations on the part of the society. In the first place, the 
members of the Dublin Society were admitted without being called upon to sign 
any obligation. It is usual in some societies here, that on joining them every 
member is called upon to sign an obligation, that he will pay a certain annual sub- 
scription, or that on the non-payment of that sum for a certain time he shall cease 
to be a member of such society. If that system had been adopted I conceive it 
would in a great degree have prevented the evils which have occurred to the Dub- 
lin Society. 

Undw the system of annual memberships you propose the subscription 
should be paid in commencement, and if it is not paid on the commencement of 
the second year the annual subscriber should cease to be a member r — Yes, but I 
would give more than one year ; I would give two years. 

770. You would have the subscription paid in advance ? — Yes, and I would 
have the member sign an acknowledgment that he entered into the society on 
those terms. Something of that kind I think might be adopted. 

77 t- Chairman.'] Have you prepared the form" of the obligation which you would 
propose?— I have not prepared it; but the form might be taken from one of the 
■London scientific societies. 

77 2 - Mr. Jones .] Do I understand you that if the member ceases to pay his 
subscription there is at present no power to strike him off the list of members? — 

eJieve that is the case j and I understand that a question was put to the law 

k officers 
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officers of the Crown, whether the society has any power to strike off the member 
from its roll if he be in arrear of subscription, and the answer was, the society bad 
not under its charter the power of removing a person once admitted. 

773. Chairvian.~\ But it would be competent to the society to frame a bye-law 
to enforce such an obligation; would it not? — I believe there have been several 
bye-laws framed with that view, and there have been great difficulties owing to the 
want of an obligation on the part of the member in the first instance acknowledging 
he had entered into the society with that understanding. 

774. Mi*. A. Lcfroy .] Are you aware that the society at any time from the 
impossibility of collecting annual subscriptions, was obliged to compound with the 
annual members, and to say they would allow them their arrears on paying a cer- 
tain sum? — I believe that was the case; but I believe that difficulty arose from 
the want of previous caution and care in the society, and not from any impossibility, 
because what is done by the societies in London might, I should think, be done 
by the Dublin Society, if it will take the same means of providing for it. 

775. Chairman .] There is nothing in the original charter inconsistent with the 
requiring such an obligation as that you have named ? — I conceive not, but I con- 
sider that to be a legal question to which I am not competent to give a positive 
answer. 

776. Do you think that the admission to the society should be regulated by 
ballot, or would you leave it open to anybody subscribing the amount specified by 
you to become, by payment of that sum, a member of the society, without any 
ballot or election ? — I should see no objection to the ballot being continued, if the 
society were put upon a good footing. I do not think it is a matter of much im- 
portance, but I conceive it is possible that exceptionable persons might offer 
themselves to the society, and that the ballot might be a protection against such 
persons. 

777. But does not the ballot give to a minority of the society, under its present 
arrangement, the power of excluding any individual, however respectable and how- 
ever high his station, from the advantages which belong to the Dublin Society, by 
an arbitrary and capricious power of exclusion ?— It does; and. it certainly is 
objectionable in so far as it does so. 

778. Have you ever thought of any mode of preventing such arbitrary exclu- 
sions by any method which is consistent with the maintenance of the ballot ? — By 
letting, the exclusion be by one-third of the entire number of members, instead of 
one-third of those present. 

77 9\ Suppose the majority happen to be unfavourable in political opinions or 
otherwise to the person applying, might not that majority indicate its party disposi- 
tions by the arbitrary exclusion of any individual, however respectable, who may 
Wy for admission t — Such an event is possible, though X do not think it probable ; 
but it might be guarded against in this way, that unless a certain number ballotted 
against the candidate he should not be excluded, and to make that number one-third 
ot the whole number of members. 



780. Mr. Wyse.] Do you mean the whole number of members present at the 
meeting . No, I mean the whole number of members of the society ; there must be 
a certain number of members present for the ballot, and if one-third ballot against 
the candidate, unless that number amounts to one-third of the whole body in 
existence there shall be no exclusion. 

781. One-third of the members comprising the society ?— Yes ; that would be a 
complete protection against such a contingency as has been mentioned. 

762. Under such an arrangement as that, it would be almost impossible to ex- 
clude r— It would be very difficult. 

eJrcLd?lv;^om HaS ^ P ° Wer of exclusi ™ by ballot been often 

784. Can yon contemplate any system by which that power would be less fre- 
quently exercised from the experience you have had f— I think in one instance 
cei tainly, if the vote had not been by the present system of ballot, the candidate 
would not have been excluded. * 



—Generally, it has been so : 



785. But speaking to the question generally ?• 
exercised that I do not think it probable. 

7S6. What case do you allude to ? — Dr. Murray’s case 
787. Do you suppose that the exclusion of Dr. Murray would have occurred, 



788. At 
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7S8. At any time ? — I do not know. 

789. Do you think it would a year ago ? — I think it would. 

790. Chairman.'] Has not the exclusion of Dr. Murray created a great sensa- 
tion in Dublin ? — Yes. 

791. Did you understand at the time the exclusion took place, that it was the 
result of a party combination in the society?— I conceive it was. I conceive it to 
have been an expression of political feeling. 

792. Supposing that the majority, instead of one-third, had been called upon to 
decide on that occasion, do you think the circumstance would have been obviated? 
— Yes ; the majority who voted on that occasion would have admitted Dr. Murray. 

793. The rejection would have been obviated in that case? — Yes. 

794. But as long as you have the ballot, is it not in the power of a party combi- 
nation, on either side of the great parties which divide the country, to exclude any 
individual who may happen to belong to a party opposed to that of the majority ? — 
That is the case. 

795. And do you think, for the future, Parliament should place funds at the dis- 
position of any number of individuals, to be administered by them for the public 
good generally, giving to those individuals the power of arbitrarily excluding any 
respectable individual who may be desirous to participate in the advantages of that 
Parliamentary grant? — As an abstract question, I think it is not desirable to put 
into the hands of one party the power of excluding from a society, supported by 
public money, any person of respectable character, but the ballot is resorted to in 
almost all societies with a view of enabling the members to exclude obnoxious in- 
dividuals, where there might not be courage or disposition on the part of members 
to avow their sentiments with respect to that person. 

796. Mr. A. Lefroy .] Can you state to the Committee how many persons have 
been excluded within the last five years by the ballot being used in the society ? — 
Within the last five years, I believe not more than one or two. It appears by the 
return, that since the institution of the society, there has been only four or five ; 
but I know many very eligible persons who have not offered themselves from fear 
of the ballot. 

797. Do you consider that Dr. Murray was excluded on account of being a 
Roman-catholic? — His being a Roman-catholic formed one element in his ex- 
clusion, but if he had been the same Mr: Murray, a private Roman-catholic 
gentleman, and not in the station he holds, I think it very likely he would not have 
been excluded. 

798. Do you not think his strong political opinions was a strong ingredient in 
the cause of his rejection? — I think it was a strong expression of political feeling 
on the part of a certain party in the society, who wished to show that they had 
the power in the Dublin Society to exclude Dr. Murray. 

799. Did you not hear that party to which you allude, state that they had been 
induced to act so in consequence of the part which Dr. Murray had lately taken in 
political matters j in short, from the violent part which he had lately taken in political 
matters ? — I have heard a variety of opinions and reasons expressed, and have 
seen various publications. I know nothing except from these sources, which the 
Members of the Committee have access to. 

800. Have you not heard that was the reason given for the opposition at that 
time? — I have heard that alleged as one reason. 

801. Were any Roman-catholics admitted on the day of his exclusion from the 
society ? — I think there were. 

802. Mr. Vi liters Stuart.] Then you think Dr. Murray’s high rank was rather . 
a reason for his being rejected than otherwise ? — I think it was an expression of 
this kind of feeling: “We do not wish to have Dr. Murray amongst us here, and 
we will show that we have the power of excluding him and I have heard that there 
were notices at some of the club houses to this effect, “ Remember to go to the 
Dublin Society to ballot, at three o’clock on such a day.” 

803. Mr. Wyse.] Was the sanction which Dr. Murray is stated to have given 
to Den’s work an ingredient in their hostility to him on this occasion ? — I have 
really no means of knowing, but I have heard that stated as one reason. 

804. Chairman.] Was being a subscriber to the O’Connell tribute? — I have 
never heard that before as a reason. 

805. Mr. Jones.] Has Dr. Murray distinguished himself in the scientific world ? 
— Not that I have heard. 

806. Chairman .] Suppose by a contingency, which is extremely probable, the act- 
ing majority of the society should happen to be Catholics, or should happen to become 

0.47, k 2 Catholics, 
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Robert Hutton, Tiaq. Catholics, would you not consider it an extremely lamentable event that that ma- 

jority should exclude a candidate for admission merely because he was strongly 

a May 1836. embued with what are called Orange principles ?■ — I should consider it very unfor- 
tunate. I do consider it most lamentable that political feeling should regulate the 
admission, or should enter at all into the administration ol scientific bodies. 

807. Yet you are favourable to the continuance of the system of election by 
ballot, under 'which such occurrences are unavoidable? — I am favourable to the 
system of ballot, because I hope that under a right administration of the society, 
and a direction of its efforts to scientific purposes, it would be divested in a great 
degree of its political character. I think if there were no newspapers, and if the 
library were not to admit political works, such as Blackwood’s and Fraser’s Magazines 
and books of that description, it would, in a very short time, lose its political cha- 
racter altogether ; and that then the ballot might be a good protection against 
improper persons, and would cease to be made use of from political motives. 

808. Mr. A. Lefroy .] Do you allude to the society as a political society, from any 
other reason than the rejection of Dr. Murray? — I do not know that there has 
been any overt act of the society that I have any right to refer to, except the rejec- 
tion of Dr. Murray, but I cannot help looking on the society as having a strong 
political bias. 

809. Does it not consist of political partisans on both sides ? — I do not know of 
any violent partisans on the liberal side. 

810. Does it not consist of men of determined political feelings on each side? 

Certainly. 

811. Have you ever known these political feelings to be exhibited in any trans- 
actions in the society ? — No. 

812. Mr. Villiers Stuart .] I think you said the unwillingness of scientific bodies 
in Dublin to join the society, was in some measure occasioned by its political 
character?— Yes, by its being supposed to have a political bias, but all political 
matter is excluded from the discussions. 

813. Chairman.] You stated the societies here were in the habit of protectin'* 
themselves against improper admissions by the ballot 5 are there any societies here 
which receive any aid from the Parliamentary grant? — No, I do not know any. 

814. Therefore the cases are not altogether analagous? — No. 

^ 1 What possible inconvenience would a scientific assembly sustain from the 
casual admission of a person who might be considered by some members of the 
society to be objectionable ? — I do not see any other objection, than its producing 
a reluctance in other persons to join that society; in no other way do I see that it 
would be injurious. 

8’ 6. Mr Wgse.] Are you acquainted with the Royal Irish Academy ?— Yes. 

V* V hat arrangement do they adopt in that institution for the admission of 
members r—Ihe members are admitted by ballot, and one-third excludes. There 
is an admission fee of five guineas, an annual payment of two guineas, which may 
he commuted for 21 1 . 6 1 



81S. Have you known any political influences affecting that body in the same 
manner that they have affected the Dublin Society, so as to produce the exclusion 
vtar/JTT f0r , i h T ? 0l,t ! cal opinion ?— No; I have been a member for many 
y s” f w e R ° Jal lns ] Acatlem y »nd I am not aware of any instance, 
on a®' IT, 33 S entl eman excluded from the council of the lloval Irish Academy 
jl®. u ? 0 ns political opinions? — I believe he was not excluded from the 

r“^° Und -? f ‘ llS P ° It,Cal °P inions > and I Relieve that he formed quite 
an eironeous opinion if he supposed so. 

820. Are newspapers taken in at the Royal Irish Academy ?— No. 

21. Nor periodical publications of a party tendency ?— No. 

Ill Savant acne’s. 6 P ”' P ° SeS ° f L 

Academv^are ° f *“1 librar y ? -The objects of the Royal Irish 

unities The litearv S T (al f tract scie ”“>' th = Mies litres aad Mti ' 
icmarkable bonks on f- o eac ^ 0 ^ these branches; there are some very 

and the library has ktely had a 

whh| d J|no. the oyecl o°f fhtfr ' " ™' kS 

8 -6. Do you think this has a salutary tendency, from the experience vou have 

become 
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■become a depository of works which are not very easily found in private collections ; 
works of reference, journals of the proceedings of learned and scientific bodies and 
other works which gentlemen are not likely to take, but which in writing a work 
every one likes to have access to. 6 

S27. Do you think that a judicious arrangement on the part of the Academy? 
—1 think so; 1 think all public libraries should consist principally of books which 
private individuals are not likely to possess. 

828. Has it produced a salutary effect or the reverse upon the Royal Irish 
Academy ?— Whether from that or from other causes, there has been a «reat 
increase lately m the members of the Royal Irish Academy. 

829. So that though newspapers are excluded, and party publications are not 

taken in, there is a sufficient number of members to carry on the purposes of the 
institution ?— There are upwards of 250 members of the Royal Irish Academy 
The terms are higher than the Dublin Society, and it has not the inducements to 
belong to it- which attach to the Dublin Society. It has no museum, no botanic 
garden, and no collection of any kind, but is an academy for the purpose of reading 
papers, and publishing transactions. ° 

830. If similar arrangements were adopted in the Dublin Society, you would 
expect probably similar results ? — I should conceive that the exclusion of political 
-works, and of everything that would excite political feeling, would have a tend- 
ency to increase the efficiency, and I hope the members of the society. I should 
think however, with the views of the Dublin Society, that its library ouahtto consist 
S' fr 1 c ien - t cass .°f wor ^ s > keeping in view the objects of the institution, the 
Dublin Society being in a great degree directed to natural history, books of 
travels, and ol natural history, which are very expensive works, should find 
admission into the library of the Dublin Society, which need not belong to the Irish 
Academy. 

831. Chairman .] You are decidedly of opinion then, that the newspapers should 
•be given up ?— I think the newspapers should be given up. I know it has been a 
favourite opinion, that the newspapers induce members to belong to the society and 
I have no doubt there is some foundation for it ; but I do not think that the mem- 
bers who have been induced to join the society, from the circumstance of there 
being newspapers, form a valuable addition to the society. 

832. You think that members ought not to be induced to join with a view to 
use the Dublin Society as a club ? — I think the absence of newspapers from a 
place where gentlemen go for purposes connected with science, might induce them 
to take an interest in the objects of the society, when they cannot go into the 
newspaper room, which occupies their vacant time at present. 

833. Mr. Wyse.'] As no evil consequences have been found to ensue from the 
application of the ballot in the Royal Irish Academy, with the arrangements which 
have been made for the exclusion of political works, you would not apprehend, 
in case similar arrangements were made in the Dublin Society, any danger from 
the use of the ballot in that institution ? — That is my opinion exactly. 

834. Chairman .] With respect to the property of the society, do you not think 
that if the Parliamentary grant is to be continued, there should be some security 
to the public, that a majority of the existing members, who have only paid 
twenty guineas a piece, should not have the absolute power of disposing a t 
their pleasure, of property which has cost the nation perhaps several hundred 
thousand pounds?— I think it would be quite right and just that the nation 
"svhich have contributed so much larger a proportion than individuals, should have 
the power of appropriating a portion of the property. 

8 35 - Supposing the grant were withdrawn, do you conceive that the Govern- 
ment or the nation would have any claim to the existing property of the society ?— 
It the question is to be considered legally, of course I can give no opinion : 
claiL bS COtlSldered e( l mtabI y> 1 should think nation ought to have a larger 

836. On what grounds ?— That a very large portion of the public money has 
oeen expended in the house in the collections, and everything belonging to the 
society, that therefore it is in a great measure the property of the public. 

37 - In point of fact the society could not have maintained itself on its 
actual scale of expenditure, without a Parliamentary grant ?— Certainly not. 

038. And the proportion of Parliamentary grants to private subscriptions has 
been 10 or 20 fold ? — I believe so. 

839. Has any mode suggested itself to your mind, by which the property of the 
K 3 society 
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RohcrtHutton ,Esq. society would be placed beyond the reach of the few individuals who may happen 

— to constitute the acting majority in the society ? — I should suggest that the pro- 

2 May 1836“. perty might be vested in trustees, as the British Museum is. A certain number 

of these trustees to be nominated by the Government. It would then become a 
question, bow far the society would agree to such a trusteeship ; and if they should 
refuse to agree, bow far, the Government possessed the power of compelling them • 
but all these are questions rather of a legal nature. 

S40. Has there not been a proposition recently made to the society, or recently 
placed on the records of the society, that the society should disregard hereafter the 
Parliamentary grant, take possession of its present properly, anil endeavour to con- 
duct the establishment on the principle of private subscription alone? — I do not 
know that such a plan has ever been put forward by the society. It may have 
been put forward by individuals, as a thing that they would wish for, but I do not 
think it has ever been adopted by the society. 

841. Are there not a considerable number of individuals in the society who have 
looked to such a result as a mode of obviating a compliance with the suggestions of 
Government? — I do not think I have information enough to enable me to answer 
that question. 

842. May not such a contingency at any moment arise, whenever the Executive 
Government of the country may happen to be at variance witli the members of the 
society as to the mode of administering the public funds ? — Yes. 

843. Is it not therefore the duty of Parliament to provide against the arrival of 
such a contingency with reference to the funds? — I think it is quite the duty of 
Parliament. 

844.. Do you think there would be any objection on the part of the members 
of the society to vest the property in trustees of their own selection, and these 
trustees to be bound by certain conditions against alienation of the property, except 
under the sanction of the Government ? — The society is so large a body, and is 
influenced by such different feelings, and such different feelings at different times, 
that it would be quite impossible to predict what they would do at any given time, or 
upon any given subject. The charter, I am incliucd to think, gives to the society 
power over the property. They did possess other property which was sold and 
transferred under their seal, and therefore they might su.y, as we have a power of 
selling property, wc must of course have possessed it before we sold it. 

845. Having already exercised the power of sale, they would naturally have the 
power of assigning to trustees? — Yes. 

84C. Without any new charter or Act of Parliament? — Yes, they have the 
power I should say ; whether they would so exercise it I am not able to predict. 

847. Supposing there were elected trustees for the purpose of preserving the 
property anil placing it beyond the disposition of the society at largo, except with 
the concurrence of Government, you would not consider it necessary probably to 
invest such trustees with any share of the actual management ? — No ; I would vest 
the property in them as trustees, subject to a direction from the Government, in con- 
junction with that from the society. If they were merely appointed as trustees 
under the direction of the Dublin Society, the object proposed would not be in the 
slightest degree gained, because the trustees would then act under the direction of 
the society solely. 

848. You think the actual management of the society ought to be entrusted 
to the members of the society, subject to the approbation of the Executive Govern- 
ment of the day ? — I think when the Executive Government contributes so large a 
sum of money as it does to the Dublin Society, it ought to have the control, to a 
certain degree, over that money. 

849. Mr. Wysc.] How would you propose they should have the direction, by 
means of a veto on any application of money on the part of the institution, or 
merely leaving to the discretion of Parliament giving an annual grant in proportion 
as it is satisfied with the expenditure of the preceding year? — I think it would he 
sufficient if the society furnished an estimate of the way in which they proposed to 
expend the money, and the Government approved of that estimate. The details 
might to be left to the council of the society; for the Government, possessing the 
means of withholding the money for the next year, would have a sufficient check 
over the expenditure. 

850. You would not, then, allow the Government constantly to interfere with 
the management of the institution?— I should think the expenditure would be 
better accomplished by means of a council, if that council were properly responsible 
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not only to the main body, by publishing accounts and making reports constantly, 
but also to the Government by giving in previous estimates, and showing, at the 
end of the year, how their expenditure corresponds with these estimates. 1 think 
the want of control and the want of the publication of the accounts by the Dublin 
Society have been one great cause of its present inefficiency. I understand there 
have been no accounts published by the society for the last 1 0 years or more. 

851. Chairman .] You think it is very important to any public institution, that 
•wishes to secure the confidence of the public at large, that its accounts should be 
annually published ? — I think so ; and not only its accounts, but reports of every 
kind, at regular intervals, and reasons should be given in their reports for what 
they do ; in fact, the public should have the means of an effectual control over 
them. 

852. What is your opinion with respect to its present publications, the publication 
of its proceedings ? — I think, in general, they are of no value whatever. 

853. Do you think it necessary to print the names of all persons who attend the 
general meetings of the society ? — I do not. 

854. In point of fact, your suggestion of a council would get rid altogether of 
the necessity of such a publication ? — I conceive that the publication of these 
names and memoranda, which I think have rather been adopted as a sort of 
imitation of legislative proceedings than anything else, might be advantageously 
discontinued, and the establishment of servants reduced ; the reports could be 
published for less than is now expended in printing and distributing these names 
and minutes, as they are called, weekly. 

855. Mr. JVyse .] Would you think it desirable, that the form of the several reports 
should be as much as possible uniform, in order to furnish the public with 
opportunities of comparison greater than they enjoy in general? — Everything 
that can make the public and the members of the society acquainted with every- 
thing that is going on would be desirable, especially if the plan of the council 
were adopted. They should act under the public eye, and with a view to public 
notice and animadversion if they act wrong. 

856. Mr. A. Lefroy.] When you say the society have given no accounts of 
their funds, do you extend that observation to the subscriptions or to the 
Parliamentary grant? — I believe all the funds have been accounted for, and the 
accounts have been presented at the audit-office ; but what I meant to say was, 
that they have not been before the public. 

857. You do not mean to imply, from want of proper inspection, there is any 
bad management ? — I do not know of any mal-appropriation ; management 
would come under another head, and I should wish for better management ; for 
instance, I should say that, in many cases, there has been expenditure in some 
branches, and want of expenditure in others, which, if the accounts had been 
regularly made out and laid before the public, would probably have been different, 
or would have excited public notice, and so have led to amendment. 

858. With respect to the Parliamentary portion of the funds, is not the 
society limited in a great degree from the distribution of it in certain departments? 
— Such I understand to have been the case lately. 

859. Mr. Wyse. \ Is not the Parliamentary grant given generally to the society, 
or is it specifically ? — I have understood, for the last few years, the Government 
officers have required an estimate of the expenditure for the different branches of 
the establishment, and have demanded that a certain sum of money should be 
allotted to each of these branches. Whether the money so granted has been 
applied as Government intended it to be applied, I do not know. The museum 
and the expenditure for natural philosophy have been joined together in this 
grant, aucl formerly the committee of the museum and the committee of natural 
philosophy were identical, but what connexion there exists between the museum 
and natural philosophy, I cannot imagine ; it was probably intended to be the 
museum and natural history. 

860. Chairman .] Among the transactions to be published annually, would you 
include essays aud papers which are read at the evening scientific meeting, or 
selections from them ? — Perhaps such selections as might be considered of value ; 
I should think the council would select such of them as would be useful generally 
to distribute. 

861. Do you think it is desirable to continue the practice of spending a sum of 
money on statistical reports ? — Very few of the statistical reports have been of any 
value, and they have been attended with great cost. 

0.47. K4 862. Is 
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862. Is it not one of the legitimate objects of such a society as the Dublin 
Society to collect statistical information ; in fact, would it not be desirable 

that there should be a statistical section or committee in the society itself? 

If the society were put on a good footing, and the objects it has already to accom- 
plish were well accomplished, it might then become expedient to consider how 
far it would be desirable to add other objects, but I should be afraid to do 
this until I see the society become an effective body for the performance of the 
duties already assigned to it. 

863. Mr. Wyse .] Are not the objects of the society the general improvement 
of husbandry and the general agriculture of Ireland, and how can that be well 

advanced without a general knowledge of statistics, as a preliminary branch? 

I have stated my opinion to be, that practical agriculture should not belong to the 
Dublin Society, that it is too great an object for the Dublin Society to conduct 
along with the performance of its other duties, at least, l do not see my way clearly 
respecting it. J 



864. But taking horticulture or scientific agriculture, are not statistics essential 
to the proper cultivation of that science ? — Certainly they are. 

865. Chairman .] I11 reference to the interests of science generally, is it not very 
important that some society in Ireland, and more particularly one supported by 
Parliamentary grants, should be able to supply to the country a complete periodical 
review of the statistics of Ireland, and in what society could such a duty be more 
appropriately placed than in a society supported by Parliamentary grants? — I think 
it would be very desirable that it should be done by a society, and by the Dublin 
Society, if it had the power of doing it; at present the Ordnance Survey establish- 
ment is obtaining a great deal of statistical information, and I think that establish- 
ment and the Dublin Society might be made to assist each other. It is very well known 
that very large geological collections, and collections of various kinds, have been made 
under the direction of the gentlemen who are engaged in the Ordnance service, some 
of which are deposited in the establishment at Mountjoy, in the Phoenix Park. I con- 
ceive they would he much more generally accessible if they could be placed in the 
Dublin Society, if there were rooms in the museum capable of receiving them, and 
that in that way the museum might be made more generally useful, and one esta- 
blishment might be made subsidiary to the other. 

86b. You are understood to be of opinion, that it is desirable rather to contract 
than to extend the objects of the Dublin Society, that it should not profess to 
embrace any department of a literary class, nor any connexion with practical 
agriculture r— ‘ That is my view, for this reason, that until I see what the Dublin 
Society is capable of doing well, I should not like to embarrass it with a greater 
variety of objects. 

867. Was not one of the original objects of the society the promotion of 
husbandry m Ireland?— Yes, and it continued to be so for a great number of 
years ; but it is to be recollected, that at the time of its original establishment, 
other science was very little known even in England ; in the year 1731, when 
1 believe it was established, chemistry, mineralogy and botany were scarcely 
known and very little was known of any of the sciences. On the formation 
ot the J? arming Society in Ireland in 1799, that branch was taken up by the Farming 
Society, and the Dublin Society naturally turned its attention to other branches 
of n rt aC %, w « ch " ere at . that time acquiring interest and importance. 

tarmin S Society is extinct?— It has been for many years. 

009. I here is at present no central Irish Agricultural Society in actual operation? 
- I here is an agricultural society at present in existence. 

»7p. Has not that society been rather supposed to have failed?— I am not 
sumciently acquainted with its condition to speak of it. 

r ^bament were disposed to sanction the encouragement 

of agncultuie m Ireland by a small annual grant, say 500;., would you suppose 
IhT -nTv y 9° Uk ! b l a PP lle . d more beneficially elsewhere than by 3 a grant to 
—I ha T? g u m V,ew J the s P ecific encouragement of agriculture? 

I should think it would be more advantageously put into the hands of a body 
devoting itself entirely to that object, subscribing a certain sum of its own to 
expend along with that 5 ocU and that the Dublin Society should assist in all 
the scientific parts to promote that object. y 

872. Mr. JVyse.] You made a distinction between scientific and practical 
agnculture; do yon see any objection to leaving to the society the management 
ot scientific agnculture, and entrusting to the local agricultural societies, where 

they 
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they are found to exist, the practical application of the knowledge which may be 
diffused by the study of the science of agriculture in the society ? — I should 
conceive that would be an advantageous plan for the promotion of agriculture. 

873. Mr. Villici's Stuart .] How would you extend the benefits which are acquired 
by the means which are granted to the central society to the local ones? — The 
Dublin Society, I think, might with advantage promote agriculture, by directing 
their professor of chemistry to give lectures! on the application of chemistry as 
connected with agriculture, and by enabling the persons who attend those lectures 
to know how to distinguish the ingredients of soils, to analyze them, and apply the 
general principles of chemistry to agriculture; and in the same way with respect to 
geology, the professor of geology might give a course of the same kind, showing 
what soils were likely to exist in certain strata, and how those soils might be 
improved. It is in that way I think they might promote the object. 

874. Mr . TVyse.] Would you approve not only of such papers as might come 
from the country, or of these several courses in the society itself, but also of the 
publication of any discoveries which might be made in the science of agriculture, or 
the application of the other sciences to agricultural purposes in the country ? — 
I should think these publications would naturally form part of the reports 'of the 
different committees, which I should wish very much to be published, and which 
I have all along wished that each committee should publish. 

875. But these reports being only a certain number of times in the year, a dis- 
covery might be made and not generally circulated for a considerable time after it 
first attracted the attention of the society? — I do not look upon the society as a 
society properly for publication. 1 look upon the society as a means of communi- 
cating instruction by lectures and reports, rather than by publication, and that its 
publications might be considered rather as statements of what it has done in the 
performance of its duties, than with a view to producing an effect as publications. 

876. Chairman.'] Has not considerable advantage been derived from the publi- 
cation of a little prize essay on the best mode of managing small farms, which 
was brought to light by a premium offered by the Dublin Society ? — I understand 
the suggestions in that essay have been useful, and it has obtained circulation chiefly 
through newspapers. 

877. Do you not conceive that the publication of essays of that kind, is perfectly 
consistent with the objects of the Dublin Society ? — I should prefer leaving that to 
the Agricultural Society, to the society of practical agriculture. 

878. At the same time you see no objection to giving premiums from time to 
time for the production and publication of such works ? — I should say that would 
also rather belong to the Agricultural Society. 

879. The Dublin Society has done so in some instances? — Yes ; but I confess 

am generally opposed to the system of premiums. 

880. Mr. Villiers Stuart.] Hitherto they have attended to practical agriculture; 
do you think they would lose many subscribers by giving it up? — I should doubt 
that, I should think if the society performed its other objects well, and excited the 
public feeling in favour of its usefulness, as I think it has not hitherto done, that it 
would be encouraged and supported by the public. I apprehend there is a want 
of confidence and of good feeling in the public towards the Dublin Society, and 
I think that is shown by the very few donations to its museum. The difference 
between the amount of donations to the museums of Edinburgh, Glasgow', Belfast, 
and various other places, and the donations to the Dublin Society, will be found 



very great indeed. 

881. Chairman.] You stated you objected altogether to the system of premiums; 
now as that has formed a very prominent part of the operations of the Dublin 
Society from its first institution to the present moment, will you explain to the 
Committee on what grounds you object to the use of premiums? — I ought not to 
have said that I object entirely to the system of premiums. I conceive that in the 
drawing-schools the system of premiums may have been useful, particularly cir- 
cumstanced as the drawing-schools are, where there is indiscriminate admission 
without payment, though I have heard of abuses even there. I object to the gra- 
tuitous system upon which the drawing-schools are conducted. 

882. Will you state what you conceive to be the objection to premiums with 
reference to agriculture or manufactures ? — I should say that it is only in the very 
commencement of any pursuit or undertaking that premiums can be of use, and 
that afterwards the best premium is the success of the undertaking. 

883. Mr. Wyse.] Do you not find the system of premiums adopted in almost 

l all 
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all the institutions of Europe, even of the highest class, and at this most advan a 
period of science ?— There is much more of that system of premiums in 0 th 
countries than there is in' this, and in this country manufactures are much m * 
advanced and are in a better and sounder state than where a system of premii 
prevails. ^ ums 

S84. Chairman .] Do you conceive that the manufactures of Great Britain would 
be in a less advanced state if premiums were given for inventions than they are t 
present?— I do not think there would have been any advantage gained by 
premiums. I doubt whether the manufacturers of Great Britain would have bee 8 
as prosperous as they now are, if an extensive system of premiums had existed If 
there be any new discovery made in the arts now, it is immediately seized and taken 
hold of in all the manufacturing districts of England, and all this takes place without 
any premium. It becomes known through the newspapers, &c. 

88j. Then your objections to premiums being founded on general princinles 
would apply locally as well as generally, would apply as objections to the system 
of granting prizes locally for improvements in the different branches of husbandry’ 
—Where premiums are granted immediately out of the pockets of individuals who 
superintend the distribution of them, and look after them with a sort of parental 
care, the system may be useful ; bat it requires constant watchfulness, and is liable 
to lead to abuse, especially if the premiums are paid by the public. 

886. Mr. Wyse.] You would require therefore, in every locality, the guarantee of 
the local interest of the individuals to justify you in giving premiums? — Yes; I should 
object to public money being expended in premiums. 

RR-r Wrmlrl mn am* on« * Ll: 




a certt 

men of the locality or outers would contribute also a certain portion?— I think if 
it were necessary to stimulate, it might be admissible to assist by contributing a 
small proportion in the commencement; for instance, it would scarcely be safe to 
give more than one-fourth of the public money to three parts private. I think 
1 oJo th A only safe way of 2 ivin g P ubl i c money in the shape of premiums. 

Chairman .] Practically, in Ireland, have not those districts especially 
advanced m husbandry in which there has been the stimulus applied of agricul- 
tural associations distributing premiums ? — I have no information that will enable 
me to answer that question, 

889. Supposing the administration of the society was vested in a council, would 
you think it desirable to retain the present officers who are contemplated by the 
charter, that is, a president, seven vice-presidents and two honorary secretaries ?— 
I he president is a mere nominal officer with respect to the Dublin Society; he is 
always the Lord Lieutenant, who, of course, takes no part.' With respect to the 
seven vice-presidents, they are highly respectable gentlemen, and to some of them 
the society is very much indebted, but some of them are chosen for their rank 
and station rather thau from any benefit they do to the society, and those who are 
most capable of rendering service to the society are much engaged in the per- 
formance of their duty as legal functionaries. 

89° D. you think there would be any objection to retaining them consistently 
with the charter, and making them ex-officio members of the administrative 
council .—1 have a great objection in general to nominating persons to offices which 
they are not likely to perform the duties of, and it is upon this principle I should 
object to their continuance. 1 * 

891 Would you object to the admission into the council, or addition to the 
council, a certain number of high public functionaries of Dublin ex-officio, such 
the P reselrt C °»ege Surgeons, the chficommis- 
neeteri In th! B ‘l of c W “' ks > | nd persons who by their station are naturally con- 
S , h iT- 0f i scle “ c o ? — frantically, I have generally found that persons 
who are ex-officw members of boards or councils merely go on particular occasions, 
Srihff r proceedings. They are sometimes much urged to go to 
the elections of officers and to attend boards in cases of that kind, and they some- 
times embarrass the proceedmgs of those who have-all the trouble and responsibility. 
aries 9 ?— Yes™’ UP ° n ^ C ’ y °“ r °P‘ n,on is unfavorable to ex-officu) function- 

eJJ??’ Mr ' Wy ™-] | of f hos e functionaries are members of the Dublin 

Society, are they not.— Many of them are, and if they were disposed or qualified 
to take a pait m its labours, would be very likely to be named on the council, but 
inasmuch as they have other duties, and duties which occupy their entire, time and 

attention 
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attention, they are unable to attend, except on certain occasions, when perhaps 
they are induced by solicitation to interfere in the way I have already adverted to 

894. The advantage resulting from such individuals being members "of the 
council would be to give assistance on such subjects in which they were particularly 
engaged, and could not that be equally attained by the council applying to them 
when such cases come before them ?— I think so, and with more advantage. 

895. Do you include the two honorary secretaries in the new scheme vou 

proposer— I should not see any objection to preserve them for the purpose of 
assisting the council to carry on its correspondence. r r 

896. With respect to the assistant-secretary, the registrar, librarian, and house- 
keeper s duties, how many officers do you consider necessary to fulfil these duties ? 

I should say that, under a new management, a competent and scientific assistant- 
secretary, with the assistance of a clerk, at a small salary, might perform all the 
duties of secretary, registrar and housekeeper. 

S97. You would preserve the librarian ?— Yes, I think a librarian would be 
necessary. 

898. Do you consider it necessary to have a special curator of the museum or 
would you place the museum under the care of one of the professors ?— The 
museum, at present, is under the care of the professor of mineralogy • and if the 
museum were not greatly extended, I think he might perform thefe duties as he 
does now. 

899. What salary would you consider it necessary to give the assistant-secretary 
if lie were to perform the duties of registrar and housekeeper as well as assistant 
secretary r the assistant-secretary’s salary was originally the same as that of the 
professors, but it was not reduced (as I think it should have been) in the same 
proportion at the tune of the reduction of the grant ; I believe he receives now 
250 l, that is 200 l. for himself, 50 1 a year for a clerk, but which clerk I have 
never seen. 

900. The clerk, in fact, is not an officer of the society ?— He is not an officer of 
the society. 

90 k Do you consider the 50 l a year was an addition to the secretary’s salary? 
—I have always considered it so, and considered it quite unnecessary. ’ 

902. Mr. Jones.'] You said the professor of mineralogy has also the care of the 
museum ; are you of opinion that the professor of mineralogy has time to perform 
both these duties . I am quite sure, if the museum were ever as extensive as it 
ought to be, he would not have time. 

903. Chairman.] Do you think it would be necessary to have an additional 
olhcer as curator? — Yes; an assistant to the professor of mineralogy and natural 
history as curator. 

904. What salary would you consider it necessary to give to the curator of the 

museum; could you procure an adequate curator for 100/. a year? I should 

think so. j 

905. Mr. A. Lefroyi] You stated the assistant-secretary had 200 1 . a year, with 
a view to his having 50 L a year for a clerk, and that yon had not seen that clerk • 
notwithstanding that, do you not believe there are many occasions when the 
assistant-secretary is obliged to employ persons to do business which he could not 
ao himself, which could not come within the compass of his time or powers to 
discharge?— I should think an active intelligent person in the situation of secretary 
ought to do all he has to do, and a great deal more. 

[Mr. Weld, the Honorary Secretary, being present, made the following 
statement:] 

With respect to the assistant-secretary’s clerk not being an officer of the society 
his business is to assist Mr. Hardman, and it is true, he does not appear at the 
th , e books are made 0ilt in dissent handwritings; and I be» to sav 
that 1 did, at Mr. Hardman’s request, look out for an assistant for him, aid I did 

CtffisXrufe hlm Wh ° "' asem P lo y ed b Y Mr - Hardman, not at the society’s, 
i®° 6 ; [Chairman.] What are the duties of the registrar at present, are they very 
serrantrih r regI ^ kee P a . the .accounts, and has the care of the house and 
keeper ’ ' 6 ‘ eVe heSe are hls P nnc, P al dutles ! He is called registrar and liouse- 

thpm ‘ ' tu 6 the accounts so multiplied as to require a separate officer to keep 

„ here - vs has been a separate registrar, but I do not conceive they are. 

°' 47 ' L2 Mv 
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Jiabert Hutton, Esq. My own opinion is, that one assistant-secretary, with a clerk, might do all the dutv 

of assistant-secretary, housekeeper and registrar, and when I see wlmt is done by 

.a May 1836. the officers of various societies here I am confirmed in that opinion. ^ 

908. Do you consider the professors at present arc adequately paid ?— I think 
they are not adequately paid. 

909. What would you consider an adequate remuneration ? — I should consider 
250 /. a year as quite little enough for the professors. The professors had 300/. 
Irish, and on the reduction of the grant their salaries were reduced from 300/.* 
Irish to 150/. British, and at the same time the assistant-secretary was reduced* 
but not in the same proportion ; the professors were reduced by nearly one-half the 
assistant-secretary not one-third. 

910. You think that inasmuch as the professors are men of higher education and 
of science their salaries should not be reduced more than the assistant-secretary?— 
I think not, certainly. 

911. Mr. George Evans.'] Would you make a distinction between the salaries 

of the different professors, some being of a higher grade of science than others ? 

In each branch it would depend a great deal on the character of the person engaged 
because in each branch a man of very superior talents might be employed who 
would be entitled to a higher salary. 

912. Then it would be more in relation to the individual than in relation to 
the branch of science? — Yes; I always thought it very wrong and a great 
hardship that the professor’s salary should have been reduced. I should rather 
have reduced the establishment in other ways ; for instance, discontinued the pay- 
ment of $oo l. a year to Lord Pembroke for the lawn behind the house, which, 
though a very beautiful thing, does not contribute to the actual usefulness of the 
society. I suppose that it costs the public at least 350 1. a year, for there are 
heavy taxes annexed to the possession of it. 

913. Mr. Jones.] Have not the professors some other emoluments besides their 
salaries ?— -I believe very little. They have the power of taking private pupils, 
and I believe the professor of chemistry occasionally lias had private pupils. 

914. Are they occupied with the business of the society all the year round?— 
No, not all the year round; there is generally a recess, but they are sometimes 
required to attend even then. 

915. Is the assistant-secretary required to attend all the year round ? — During 
the recess he is occasionally in attendance, I believe. 

916. Mr. JVyse.] What are the duties of assistant-secretary? — I believe they 
are stated in the official paper laid before the Committee. 

917. Is his correspondence heavy?— I should think not. 

918. He does not keep up a scientific correspondence with learned men in 
different parts of Europe? — Certainly not. 

919. Chairman.] His duties are those of a clerk? — Yes, of a confidential 
character. The present assistant-secretary has been, previous to his present 
appointment, secretary to the late Board of Excise in Dublin. 

920. Mr. IVysA.] Are any' communications received from foreign societies? — ■ 
If they are, I think they would be directed to the honorary secretaries. [Mr. Weld 
stated that he had received and answered sevci'al such communications himself.] 

921. Chairman.] When the professorship of natural philosophy was vacant, 
was there not a considerable competition for it, although the emolument was only 
100/. a year? — Yes. 

922. And you have succeeded in obtaining a very able man ?— Yes ; but I 

believe we should not have had him, but owing to the peculiar circumstance of 
his holding another situation, by which we were able to obtain him. He holds the 
office of lecturer on chemistry to the Apothecaries’ Company, so that we have not 
the whole of his services. J 

923. Do you not think on that account he may be a more efficient rather than 
a less efficient officer, inasmuch as his mental' energies are kept more alive? 

I think it possible, though I would wish to increase the number of such men 
m Ireland ; Mr. Kane is an able man, and I do not think him at all adequately 
paid, if he were to devote his entire attention to the Dublin Society. 

924. Do you not conceive, if the salaries of the professors were raised to 250/. 
a year, the appointment would become on the part of the council a matter of 
patronage, which it would be an object of considerable importance to acquire, 
and might therefore be d.spensed rather by favour than as a reward of merit ?- 
My view would be rather to oblige the council to recommend to the main body 
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the election of its professors, to examine into their testimonials, and to give reasons Robert Hutton, Esq. 

for their preference of one- beyond another, and to oblige them to do whatever 

they do with fair and upright intentions. 2 May 1836. 

925. Mr. IVysei] Do the professors take classes? — They deliver lectures now 
only to the public, and without payment. 

926. They have no private classes in the institution, have they ? — The professor 
of chemistry has occasionally pupils, who are called working or laboratory 
pupils. 

927. Do you think that system would be an advisable one to encourage, the for- 
mation of schools of practical science in the institution, taught by the professors, in 
addition to their public lectures ? — I should think it would be very desirable. 

92b’. Chairman .] Do you consider it less desirable and expedient to increase 
the salaries of the professors by allotting to them a remuneration for a course of 
-lectures elsewhere than in Dublin : supposing, for instance, that a requisition 
should be sent up from Galway or Ennis, or any other place in the country, where 
there is very little opportunity of acquiring knowledge in practical science, would 
you consider it desirable that the Dublin Society should have the power of sending 
down their professors to give a course of lectures at these places, allotting to them, 
as a remuneration for their trouble, something beyond his annual salary ? — I think 
that would be a very legitimate appropriation of the public money, provided always 
that a portion of the expense was to be borne by the party desiring the professor 
to go down. 

929. You are probably aware that in the greater part of the south-west of Ire- 
land no opportunity at present exists of acquiring information in natural and expe- 
rimental science ; is it not perfectly consonant to the objects of such a society as 
the Dublin Society to extend its operations to the country as well as to Dublin? — 

Quite so, and I think such assistance might be granted with great advantage both 
to the professor and to the place. It would be a mutual benefit. 

930. Do you think it desirable that the society should have the power of engag- 
ing occasional lecturers for a particular course, and that a fund should be allocated 
for that specific purpose, upon other branches, or even the same branches of 
science, as those which are taught by their own professors ? — That question would 
involve some considerations with respect to other points. If the Dublin Society 
has a regular lecturer on a specific subject, there would probably be a feeling of 
jealousy and uncomfortableness between him and another person who is brought 
forward to lecture on a subject which he might naturally consider his own. 

931. Supposing it to be the case of a science which is not at present embraced 
in the lectures of the standing professors of the society ? — I should think it very 
desirable to bring forward lecturers on those subjects, or generally to do anything 
which would stimulate the public mind in the promotion of science. 

932. Mr. JVyse.] Consistently with that view, would you encourage friendly cor- . 
respondence between the Dublin Society and other scientific and literary institu- 
tions throughout Ireland ? — I should think it might be very advantageously done, 
not only with respect to Ireland, but with bodies throughout Great Britain. There 
are a great many societies existing in Great Britain, supported by private subscrip- 
tion, at Manchester, Newcastle, Cornwall, Leeds, Wakefield and York, and other 
places ; many of them possess very valuable local collections, and possess dupli- 
cates which they would most probably exchange with the Dublin Society, and a 
correspondence of that kind would be most desirable. That is one of the objects 
which might be accomplished more readily by having a council, because a council 
would have the means of making such arrangements as could not be expected to be 
made with a large body holding weekly meetings in the way the Dublin Society does. 

933 * Would you recommend that periodical reports should.be sent up from 
these several literary and scientific institutions in Ireland to the Dublin Society for 
the purpose of publication, in order to give the public sufficient data for judging 
what was the state of literature and science in the country ? — My opinion has been 
rather against looking upon the Dublin Society as a publishing society, except of 
its own proceedings. 

934. But, independent of publication, supposing for the purpose of giving them 
information by correspondence by letter with the secretaries of these several 
•societies, so as to enable them, in their annual reports, periodically to ascertain the 
state of knowledge, and the progress which the public mind was making in the 
•provinces? — I would be most desirable. 

935. It would be at the discretion of the literary and scientific societies whether 

x. 3 the y 
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Robert Hutton, Esq. they thought proper to publish their reports? — Yes, or to embody them in their 
own reports. 

2 May 1836. 936. Would you, in addition to that, encourage the sending up from the different 

societies specimens of the geology or mineralogy, or other natural productions of 
the country? — Certainly it might be done with very great advantage. 

. 937- On the other side, would you encourage the Dublin Society occasionally to 
give assistance, in the same way, to the local societies of Ireland ? — As far as the 
exchange of specimens and objects of natural history, duplicates might, in this way, 
be exchanged with advantage to both parties. 

938. Then you would keep up a general correspondence and communication, as 
much as possible, between these local societies and the head society in Dublin?— 
I consider it would be very advantageous, and it could be much more easily done 
if the society were managed by a council than as at present. 

939. Would you give the Dublin Society any sort of control over the manage- 
ment os administration of the local societies ? — I should think not. 

940. Chairman.^ With respect to the admission to the lectures, do you think 
that fees ought to be required ? — The present lectures are quite open to the public. 
The system of taking fees was tried for some time, and was not found to answer ; 
but I do think that there ought to be rather more difficulty than there is at present 
in getting admission to these lectures, and that a small sura (I mean small in actual 
amount as to the individual) might be obtained from certain persons for their 
attendance. 

941. When you say as highly valued, do you mean better attended ? — I am sure 
they would not be so numerously attended, at least for some time after the change, 
but I think they would be attended by a class of persons who, paying for them, 
would attach more value to what they receive. 

942. Is not the best proof of value the amount of attendance ? — A great portion 
of those who attend the lectures of the Dublin Society consists of the boys of the 
Kildare-street school, who are disengaged at three o’clock, and they go from these 
schools to the lectures of the Dublin Society. It is very desirable they should be 
so , but I would, instead of admitting them indiscriminately, give them admission 
on certain conditions ; one of the conditions to be that they should attend regularly. 
I think a fair subject of patronage to the members of the society would be that a 
certain number of them, suppose four or five, might, in the case of a boy not being 
able to pay, give him a ticket of admission. 

943- But with respect to the boys of the Kildare-street Society, the effect of such a 
legulation would be to confine the advantage of these lectures to those boys only 
who are remarkably clever ? — Who distinguish themselves in any way. I would 
create a certain difficulty in getting to these lectures. 

944. Would not that have the effect of preventing a great number of those boys, 
who might be of humbler talents, but who took delight in listening to these lectures, 
trom sharing m the advantages of those lectures, where they might acquire most 
, userui knowledge It would certainly have the effect of limiting the number, but 

the principal question is, whether the quantity of knowledge given, would not be 
lectures VantaSe ° US ^ accompanied with some difficulty in obtaining access to the 



945- The lectures at present are held at three o’clock ?— Yes. 

946. It is therefore out of the power of mechanics and persons engaged in the 
practical occupations of life to attend these lectures ?— Yes. 

947. Do you not think that arrangement ought be corrected, and that there ought 
to be evening lectures superadded, if the lectures were not wholly given in the even- 
ts ' I dunk it would be desirable to add lectures to be held in the evening. 

94 . You think then advantage arises from holding lectures at three o’clock?— 
A great number of persons attend these lectures. 

1 ^y se ’) Would you see any objection to this arrangement : Lectures 

should be given twice but that a fee should be taken during the day, and in the 
evening the lectures should _ be open free?-I do not see any objection to that 
? ""’.that a sum of money might be obtained towards the 
3 society for admission to the lectures, if the sum were sufficiently 

small and the regulations judiciously made. 

950. If the lectures in the morning were of a higher class than the lectures in 
the evening ought not 'the persons who attended the lectures in the evening after- 
wards attend those m the morning a stimulus being given by the circumstance of 
then being m the first instance open ?-I think there might be in each branch, four or 

five 
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admission. ^ eCtures °P“ *> •». rest of the coarse be on payment for &*,**_, E„. 

2 / 5 6 rf C the r ^fri^° Ul . d ” 0t effect " r ?®™g an .Y P rice . however small, say a Mav 1836. 

u 1 ’u be ‘° eXcluda mecha "“ and boys of the humbler classes? 

-It would change the character of the class of persons attending the lectures 
bu I very much doubt whether it would not increase the efficiency 5? the lectures’ 
and make the quantity of knowledge communicated more highly prized 

952. Would yon hive examinations after the course of lectures were finished 

with the view of ascertaining what had been the degree of attention bestowed by 
the persons attending these lectures I— I should not J 

953. Would you recommend that there should be premiums for essays on the 
subject of the lectures ; would you have that mode of ascertaining what has 7 been the 
attention to the lectures r— I think the best motive for attending the lectures 
wou d be the ad vantage to be derived from them, and the sincerity of the parties 
would be bes tried by their disposition to pay for them. In all the 7 manufacturing 

t0 ” n „ s 10 M " g 7X? d Vt? ° W cU ,“ P a J a certain sum for admission to such lectures! 

954 - Mr. Ifyse.] Do yon think the professors would have any objection to 
giving two senes ol lectures, one popular, and tbe other for a higher branch of 
science, under the arrangement I have mentioned of paying for the higher class, and 
not paying for the lower?— I think the professors, paid as they are now, would con- 
ceive any addition to their labours a hardship, unless accompanied by remuneration. 

955. But it you attach a fee to the higher classes of lectures ?— Provided that ! 
were productive, I should think there would be no objection. 

956 * Do you think they would have any objection to forming classes, provided 
there were admission fees attached to them ? — I should think not, provided they 
were productive. r 3 

957 - Do you think it desirable that the books should be lent out of the library? 

-—I here are a great many advantages, as well as disadvantages, connected with 
lending of books out of the library, but I believe the balance is against the lending 

9.58. The admission to the library of the Dublin Society is not at present °a 
as m ^ is at present in the British Museum ; do you think that has 
the enect of deterring persons from making an application for admission ?— — I believe, 
in point of fact, very few persons/ who are not members of the society, apply to be 
admitted to read in the library. 

959 * It is not understood in Dublin that any 'person, however bumble in any 
class of life, cau have, almost as a matter of right, admission to the Dublin Society 
library ? — It is not so understood. 

960. Do you not think it ought to be placed on that footing, the same as it is in 
the British Museum, considering that the society is mainly supported by Parlia- 
mentary grant? — I think an arrangement might be made in which that could be 
done with advantage, if there were a separate room or rooms distinct from the 
library for the persons to read in. 

961. Mr. A. Lefj'oy.] Does it not occur that men connected with literature, and 
about to publish works, and who are not members of the society, make use of the 
library by their permission ? — Yes, there are instances of that kind. 

962. Chairman.] But that is a matter of favour ? — It is a matter of favour. I 
believe no person who is likely to write a book would have any difficulty in getting 
access to the library at any time. He would ask a member, and there is scarcely 
any one who is not acquainted with a member. 

963. Mr. Wysei] Suppose he was not resorting to the library with a view to 
write a book, but for the purposes of information, would there be the same facility? 

“~I think there would be no difficulty in getting access to the library at' any time, 
where there are 700 members ; still it would be a matter of favour, it is not a matter 
of right. 

9 ^ 4 - Chairman .] What is your opinion as to the general average of purchases 
°f books for that library, do you think they have been of a proper character for 
admission into a library such as that of the Dublin Society? — I think a great many 
of them are of a light description, and ought not to have found their way into tbe 
library of the Dublin Society. Many of them are very good books and proper for 

965- Mr. Wyse .] To what do you ascribe that circumstance ? — To its being a 
lending library, for the members of the society frequently like 10 have books which 
will be agreeable to their families. 

° 47 - r, 4 966. Is 
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Hubert Huttor., Esq. 966. Is admission to the museum easily obtained? — There are certain days on 

which it is open to everybody as a matter of right. 

2 May 1836. 967. How long is it open during these days? — From eleven to three. 

968. How often is it open? — Two days, Thursdays and Fridays. 

969. Is there a museum of models and machinery ? — There are some models 
but they are not in the museum, nor are they modern models, nor valuable. * 

970. There is no part of the museum set apart for these models? — Not any part 
of the museum ; they are in a room apart. 

971. Would you think it advisable to establish such a museum if it did not 
exist? — I should think such a museum would be very valuable, and would become 
a natural part of the apparatus connected with natural philosophy. At present the 
Dublin Society has scarcely any apparatus connected with natural philosophy, and 
are obliged to hire or borrow for the professor’s lectures what they can obtain. 

97 2 - you consider it would act as a stimulus to the construction and inven- 
tion of machinery in the country, the circumstance of having an opportunity of 
depositing in such a museum models of inventions?— I should doubt whether it 
would have the effect of a stimulus. 

. 973- But you would recommend it generally for the purpose at least of instruc- 
tion ? — Yes. 



974. Chairman.] The museum at present is very defective, is it not? — Yes 
very defective. ’ 

975- Jo "’hat department do you consider it most defective ? — I should say there 
is scarcely any part in which it is not defective. 

976. To what would you attribute its being so deficient, considering the society 
has been m existence for so many years, and that there is always, with reference to 
a museum, a tendency to increase ?— In the first place, the rooms at Leinster House 
are not suited to the display of the objects exhibited in the museum. In the next 
place, there has been no regular fund steadily applied to the increase of the museum : 
and in the third place, there is a want of confidence and a want of feelino- on the 
part of the public with respect to the value of the collection, and they do not like 
to send good things to it. Again, there would be great difficulty, constituted as the 
society now is, in obtaining permission to part with any portion of any collection it 
has, or to gn’e any duplicate of the collection in exchange, and most bodies in 
making donations expect something in return ; most museums do. All these cir- 
cumstances have contributed to prevent the museum from being increased. 

977- Do you think the specimens are properly taken care of?— There are cases 
for them, but I do not think they are; and I should say generally that the museum 
is not in a good condition. 

978. Mr. IVyse.] Have any objects been much injured by time or want of care? 

ihere is a constant change going on in every museum ; some objects of natural 
history are peculiarly subject to injury from insects : I do not know that there has 
been any particular neglect; there has been general want of energy and attention; 
and no sum having been regularly set apart for renewing things which are always 
suffering injury, the museum has gradually declined, and is in a state very discre- 
ditable to the society. J 

979- Chairmen,.) The inconvenience under which it at present labours is want 
ot room r— Ihere ,s a want of room, and there is no complete collection on anvone 
subject, from which a student could study with advantage. 

980. You consider it, therefore, desirable that Leinster House should be sa 
Certmnly t0 aff ° ld adequate s P ace for the exhibition of specimens of all sorts ?— 

Th 9 e™ a S^ deran 8‘ n g any of the existing buildings ?- 

hnSdinmiljSn "“j j nr the a PP earan ce or arrangement of the present 
and exe S cuted^udidSy° DgS "*** * advantageously made, if planned 

983. Do you not think it consistent with the duties of a society like the Dublin 

Society, receiving a large Parliamentary grant, to consider itself as a sort of parent, 
to nurse alt similar institutions throughout Ireland ?— It should give every possible 
assistance to all other societies. b J F - 

984. Then, in that view of the case, if the committee of any local institution 
were to apply for duplicates to the museum of the Dublin Society, or if the 
committee who have any botanic garden in any part of Ireland, were to apply for 
duplicates of plants, it would be consistent with the duties and objects of the 

Dublin 
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Dublin Society to grant such assistance where it was not injurious to themselves? 

— -f- lm t would be a very advantageous arrangement, and quite the duty of such a — 

society as the Dublin Society. 2 May 1836. 

985. Do you think that is the feeling of the present members of the Dublin 
Society r— It has not been the practice to afford assistance to the museums of 
other societies ; and I am not aware that any such donation has been made from 
the museum of the Dublin Society. 

986. Have you ever heard of anything like an invitation to make such an 
application having been communicated by the society ?-^No; nor do I conceive, 
constituted as the society is, under the government of the entire body, that any 
committee would venture to make such a recommendation. 

987. Do you conceive, if there were any disposition to afford such assistance, 
that application would not he made? — -I think it probable. With reference to the 
reading-room, perhaps I should have added what is stated in this paper : “ To 
facilitate reference to the library, it is desirable that a reading-room he established 
for the use of the members, but in which, under proper regulations, persons not 
members of the society may be permitted to read. The books to be introduced 
into the reading-room by the attendant of the library only. In establishing such a 
reading-room, it appears to he desirable that the present system of lending out 
books to members should be discontinued, except with the express sanction of the 
council. That a Dublin newspaper, the one at the time most used for literary 
notices and advertisements, he selected by the council for the purpose of reference. 

But as newspapers frequently contain matter of great importance respecting science, 
political economy, agriculture, &c. &c., it appears to be desirable that the 
Government should direct a set of each important Dublin and Provincial newspapers 
to be preserved at the Stamp-office, and handed over, monthly or quarterly, to the 
society for preservation as historical records. 

988. Have you any statement to offer with respect to the botauic garden? — Its 
size is much greater than any other botanic garden, I believe, in Europe. 

989. Are you of opinion, then, that it ought to be abridged in size ?— I think it 
might be. It is very beautiful as it is, but if it be viewed as a matter of expense, 
it might be advantageously abridged. 

99 o- You think the botanic garden absorbs at present too large a portion of the 
funds? — With reference to the diffusion of useful knowledge, I think it does ; there 
.is a much smaller botanic garden attached to the university, which answers almost 
all the purposes of the botanic garden of the Dublin Society. 

991. Is it not more becoming a great and wealthy nation like this, to err on the side 
of too much extent and magnificence in great national objects of this kind, provided 
always that the administration is as good as it is capable of being made ? — I believe 
the administration of the present botanic garden is now very good. It has rather 
a tendency to be an ornamental than a scientific garden, but it is very beautiful. 

992. Supposing it were to be made subservient to practical purposes, you would 
not then think its extent two great ? — That would appear to be a question for those 
who are to furnish the funds. 

993. Mr. Wyse.] In your former answer you have approved of the idea or the 
project of distributing to various societies in Ireland, who might apply for them, 
duplicates of plants, in that view of the case probably you would not consider the 
botanic garden too large? — I should think a much smaller garden might supply even 
duplicates. 

994- Chairman.'] Is it not desirable that experiments in agriculture should be 
tried with respect to the growth of new produce? — Very desirable ; it has been 
done, and I believe advantageously done. 

995. If you diminish the garden, would you not contract the power of making 
these experiments ? — I think the garden might be abridged one-half, and still space 
enough would remain to try experiments. It now contains 27 acres. 

996. Is the botauic garden open to the public ? — On certain days. 

997. How many days in the week? — Two clays. 

99S. Do you think it might be opened oftener? — I think it might. 

999. Suppose it were opened every day in the week, would it not be an instru- 
ment of gratification and rational enjoyment to the people of Dublin? — Perhaps 
every day in the week might be two much; four or five days would be sufficient. 

I think there should be certain days on which the professor and curator of the 
garden should be secure-froin the intrusion of the public, as, is the case, Lbeljeve, in 
almost all pther gardens. 

0.47 * m 1000. At 
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1000. At present it is certainly instrumental in promoting the rational amuse- 
ment of the people of Dublin ? — Certainly, and is an extremely beautiful garden 

1001. Mr. JVyse.] Is a register kept of the persons who visit it?-— Yes there 

is a book kept at the gate. ’ 

1002. Do they enter their names only, or their names, occupations and 
residences? — I believe their names simply. 

1003. Not their professions? — No; even on the days on which it is not 
open to the public, almost every one would be admitted by the order of a member. 
There is practically very little difficulty. 

1004. Is the Committee to understand, that in taking into account the enjoy- 
ment which this garden affords to the citizens of Dublin, and its advantages with 
reference to the objects of science, and the practical purposes of agriculture and 
horticulture, you are of opinion that it ought to be abridged in point of extent?— 
I think it might be very advantageously abridged, and the Horticultural Society 
might be invited to pay a portion of the expense. A part of the garden might 
be applied to practical horticulture, and the Horticultural Society might hear a 
portion of the expense of trying experiments in horticulture (there is an experi- 
mental garden in Edinburgh, for the purpose of trying experiments connected 
with horticulture). I should conceive such an arrangement would be a very 
proper way of increasing the funds of the Dublin Society, supposing it could 
be done. 

1005. Suppose the Dublin Society were carried to the degree of perfection you 
suppose, is it not possible that the Horticultural Society might merge in the 
horticultural department in the Dublin Society ?— I think it is possible that would 
be the case; or I should think the Horticultural Society might continue its 
operations, and contribute to the support of the Dublin Society by a portion of 
its funds, and that it would perhaps be carried on with more spirit as a separate 
society. 

1006. Without merging into the Dublin Society, might it not be aggregated 
to it, and would not that be a considerable advantage to the Horticultural Society 
as well as to the Dublin Society from the lectures in chemistry, natural philosophy, 
and the other branches ? — I think the better mode would be for the Horticultural 
Society to keep up its separate existence, and let it contribute to the Dublin 
Society by having its horticultural experiments tried at the garden of the Dublin 
Society. Under the present constitution of the Dublin Society, nothing of that 
kind can be done, but if the Horticultural Society had to treat with a council, 
I think such an arrangement could be made. These are some of the advan- 
tages I should contemplate by managing the Dublin Society by means of a 
council. 

1007-8. Chainnan.] In considering that the lawn costs 350/. a year to the 
society, and that it is instrumental to none of the objects of the society, beyond 
being a matter of ornament, do you consider it justifiable that so large a portion of 
the funds of the society should be applied to the payment of that rent annually, at 
a time when there is no philosophical apparatus sufficient for carrying on the lec- 
tures? — I think if it be necessary to give up the one or the other, the lawn should 
be rather given up than the power of usefulness to be derived from the possession 
of a philosophical apparatus. 

1009. Mr. Wyse.] You would require additional ground for extending your 
buildings, would you not ? — Not in that direction. In point of fact, the Dublin 
Society holds no lease of that lawn ; they have no power of building upon it; they 
are mere tenants at will, from year to year, to the Earl of Fembroke, paying him 
300?. a year for it, as an ornamental piece of ground attached to the building. 

1010. Chaiivnan.] Would it be possible to obtain a portion of the lawn sufficient 
to give light and air to the building ?— I do not know. I should think that the 
extent of ground belonging to the society between it and the lawn is quite enough 
for that purpose, but the plan will show. 

1011. Upon the whole, do you think it advisable to continue to pay 300/. a year 
for that piece of ground, and do you consider it justifiable that the public' money 
should be applied merely for that object?— No, 1 should say certainly not. 

1012. Would you consider that the case was altered if the public generally 
were admitted for the purpose of recreation to this lawn ? — I should say not. 

1013. Under the circumstance of the public, in fact, pavin« for this lawn, do you 

J 0 not 
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not think it only right that the citizens of Dublin at large should have the benefit 
ol any enjoyment it may afford in the way of recreation?— As it is considered part 
of the premises of the Dublin Society, there might arise difficulty and interruption 
to the business of the Society, if it were open to persons at all times. 

1014. Do you conceive that there would be inconvenience to the society from 

admitting the public alone ? — Yes, inconvenience from interfering with the general 
business of the society. ° 

1015. Have you any suggestions to offer with respect to the schools ? — I should 
suggest that the pupils of the schools should not be admitted so easily as they are 
now ; that they should pay a certain sum for admission, I think the effect of such a 
payment would be good as to the pupil, by making him value the instruction he 
receives, and would be_ useful to the master in removing from his mind the idea 
which he has now, of his giving to them what they do not pay for. 

1016. Are the schools conducted well at present ; is there much reason to find 
fault with the mode of conducting them ? — X believe there -is some good done, but 
I do not think the quantity of good is done that might be done. 

1017. Do you consider the masters sufliciently skilful ?— I have not sufficient 

acquaintance with the subject to give a decided opinion ; they have, I believe a 
certain degree of skill. 5 

1018. Mr. Wyse, .] Is there any previous examination for admission to the 
schools The pupils are required to make some sketch or drawing, but it is a 
mere nominal examination ; there is no instance of persons being excluded. 

1019. Do you think the masters are more inattentive at present, in consequence 
of the pupils not- paying, than they would be if the pupils paid ?— I think they are. 

1020. ^ ou think it would be a stimulus to the master? — I think it would be. 

1021. Do you think it would operate in the same way on the pupil ?— The 
pupils, feeling now that they can gain admission at any time, and can be absent at 
any time, do not attend regularly, and do not prize the instructions they receive as 
they would do if it were paid for. 

1022. Do the masters express themselves satisfied with the progress of the 
pupils? The masters do not exercise any control over the pupils, and are not 
generally as attentive as they ought to be. 

1023. It appears they are rather indifferent about their progress on the whole ? 

They are much more indifferent than they, would be, I think, under different cir- 
cumstances. 

1024. I)o they pique themselves on the progress of tlieir several schools, one 
school with the other, amongst themselves ; for instance, the architectural schools, 
does the teacher in the architectural school consider it a distinction that his pupils 
should be more advanced than his colleague’s ? — I do not know ; there are some 
good drawings made principally in the architectural school. 

1025. Mr. ViUiers Stuart .] Is there any exhibition of the drawings made by the 
pupils at the end of the year ? — Yes, and some are creditable drawings. I think the 
schools are very generally useful, in giving to the class of builders, cabinet-makers, 
founders in brass and iron, stucco plasterers, carpenters, &c. &c., a facility in 
designing ; they become useful in that way. 

1026. Chairman .] Do you suppose you would have as good an attendance as at 
present if payment were required 1 — Not so numerous an attendance, at least for 
sometime, but a more regular attendance, and probably more effectively useful. 

1027. Do you think that boys attend the schools for amusement, who have no 
other object in view ?— No ; their parents urge them to attend, and many boys have 
an object; but I have seen the children of parents attending those schools who would 
be very well able to contribute to the funds. Premiums are given for the best 
drawings, and I have heard of abuses respecting those premiums, viz. that drawings 
obtain premiums which are not executed in the schools. 

1028. Mr. A. Lefroyi] XIave you attended and interested yourself in the affairs 
of the society since you became a member ? — I have generally. 

1029. Is there a register kept of the persons who visit the museum as well as 
the botanic garden ? — A register is kept of the numbers who attend. 



Robert Hutton, Esq. 
2 May 1836. 
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Veneris, 29 0 die Apriiis, 1836. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

Mr. Robert Steuart. 

Mr. George Evans. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford 

.Mu. W. S. O’BRIEN, in the Chair. 



Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jephson. 

Mr. Wyse. 

Mr Anthony Lefroy. 



Isaac Weld, Esq. 
29 April j 836. 



Isaac Weld, Esq., Honorary Secretary of the Royal Dublin Society, called in j and 
further Examined. 

1030. Chairman .] WHAT number of volumes is there in the library? — I cannot 
say what the number is. but in a former statement, some few years ago, they were 
rated at upwards of 10,000. They have increased since that time. 

1031. Do they exceed that dumber considerably at present ? — They must exceed 
that number by the recent additions ; but i cannot say to what extent. 

1032. What should you say were the description of works in the library? 

Works, in many instances, eminently useful to the different scientific establishments 
under the care of the institution. 

1033. Are there many works of a lighter description ?-— Of the character of 

travels and biographical memoirs there may be. From the list I have handed in of 
the purchases for three years past, a tolerable opinion may be formed of the general 
character of the books. ° 



1034. Has it been the practice of the society of late years to purchase novels 
and works of a trashy description r—I know of no novels whatever in the library, 
unless the two volumes entitled “ Marie” by Beaumont, illustrative of the condition 
°f the people of colour in the United States of America; and also the little work 
called Bubbles from the Brunnen may be considered as such. 

1035 Have you heard it treated as an objection to the mode of supplying the 
hbrary that preference is given to works of a lighter description to the exclusion 
of works of reference and of strictly scientific tendency?— Not to the exclusion, 
hooks 1 iTthThbrary 1 tbmfc tbere has been ® considerable accession of scientific 

to ^ ° f the socia ‘y t0 ] ™ d out books?— Books arc lent out 

mvselfTa b fi Dlfferent opinions have been entertained upon this subject ; I 

these boob re^aSnTbe liS^ 1 " 10 ” ^ ^ P '' aCtiCC - unless du P licate ° f 

fined°i 7 wnrb e of'I hat are . they out * is the power of lending con- 

Mt lent out 1 hm nnWl' 0 ^' description ?— Tbe more rare and valuable books are 
alio ved to Jake ^ y h0Se °J-. a desc / lptl °" t0 be eas % replaced. Members are 
W thout etutotov them condition of not keeping them more than one fortnight 
wunout retui mng them. That is the regulation at present 

° ut extend to ass ° ciate 

mtlle f a «y f - T *«re are no associate members; beta 

1030 Have alt? ' ” t0 be f T* 1 t0 take b °°l« of the library. 

Have any inconveniences resulted from lending your books?— In mv 

in^d and y soKeS. Vem “ Ce; “ S °“ e of tbe books have bee ! [ 

beenlupn^ed ^ b “ n ‘ ost? -S 0 "| a few have been missing, the result, as it has 
within these last 10 years and rIsvIi, cllan S es of librarians 

were tetnrned or taken oat of tbe 

ver^materid llss ; ‘but the c “ndTtbn “ofttoboob ’ha ^ lendi “S ? -^ ot a ” y 

— d ■ inj r’ r“ ,ots ? de : aad ^ v" y 

are they chiefly of the ™ Ily take “ “ ut of * e Ubreryi 

w.tl. exactitude; that is u 5 y known to 

member 
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member on taking one or more volumes, signs bis name in a register kept for the 
purpose, to show that he is answerable for the books, and the receipt is dated. 

1043. When a member loses a work, is he called upon to replace it?— He would 
be called upon to replace it, of course, if returned by the librarian as a defaulter. 

1044. Practically, has that been the case? — I do not know of a single instance 
of loss having been returned and the defaulter having been called upon to re- 
place it. 

1045. There is no deposit required in case of taking out a book?— No. I11 
former times the obtaining of a book out of the library was an affair of con- 
siderable ceremony; application was made before the society, and if the book was 
valuable the member was called upon to make a deposit. 

1046. But you are decidedly of opinion that books ought not to be lent out of 

the libraiy ? I am oi opinion no books ought to be lent, unless there are duplicates 
in the library, that is, that wherever it is the system of a public library to lend out 
books, duplicates should be provided ; and this is an opinion I have expressed fre- 
quently in public, not only in reference to the Eoyal Dublin Society, but in 
reference to other institutions. I am and long time past have been of opinion, 
that in public libraries open for consultation, persons going there should not bb 
liable to disappointment; and in the case of the Royal Dublin Society, consisting 
of many hundreds of members, if each member was in turn to take out any 
given work, that years might elapse before an individual who came to the library to 
consult a particular work, might have an opportunity of doing so. At the same 
time it has been mentioned on the other hand, that a great deal of valuable 
information has been diffused through the community by the system of lending 
books. b 

1047. Are you aware whether it is the practice in great foreign libraries to allow 
the lending out of books ? — I am not prepared to answer that question generally. 
In the Advocates’ library, at Edinburgh, it is the practice to lend out books. 

1048. Is the practice there found to be attended with inconvenience ? — lam 
not aware that it is attended with any other inconvenience than I have described, 
as generally consequent upon lending; the books are in a worse condition decidedly 
than if they had not been lent out. The library founded by Primate Robinson at 
Armagh, was also opened on the principle of lending. Information is certainly 
diffused by means of the lending system, both in these places and Dublin, by 
means of the Royal Dublin Society library, which could not be derived from any 
other source. 

1049. Are strangers admitted to the library for the purpose of study? — On 
application to members or to the librarian, with the greatest facility. 

1050. Can you state to the Committee what number of strangers have been 
admitted within the last few years ? — No register has been kept, and therefore 
it is impossible to say. 

1051. Can you form any calculation ? — I cannot. 

1052. It is the practice of the British Museum to lay before Parliament 
annually the number who attend for the purposes of study in the library ; is it 
not right that a similar return should be made by the Dublin Society? — Strangers 
who visit the library are admitted by favour and not of right ; and it would be 
very difficult to keep a register of the number. Many of these strangers, not 
merely on public days but on others, after being introduced to the library, merely 
walk round it to see the place, or perhaps look at some showy books which are 
taken from the shelves to amuse them during a half-hour ; it would be most 
difficult to keep an account of the persons who come in under such circumstances, 
for the scene is continually shifting on public days, even to inconvenience. 

10 53 - Then it is not a frequent practice for strangers to refer to the library for 
the purposes of study ? — Many refer to it. 

1054. Mr. Villkrs Stuart.'] In whom is placed the authority of determining 
what books shall be purchased? — The library committee have the control of the 
department ; but a blank book remains open for the inscription, on the part of 
an y member, of any work which it appears desirable to purchase ; books so recom- 
mended are afterwards considered by the library committee. 

10 55 - Chairman .] In the bye-laws which have been laid before the Committee, 
there appears to have been no provision made for the admission of strangers into 
the library ; is that a matter of favour or a matter of right, subject to restrictions 
or the preservation of order ? — Matter of favour. 

°* 47 - m 3 1056. Do 
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iOSfD. Do you not think it ought to be a matter of right, as it is in the BritiA 
Museum r If there were more persons to attend to the library, and mnm 
accommodation for the readers, more might be admitted ; but the matter of rifrht- 
is another question ; the right of admission at present rests with the society. ° 

. 10 57 - P°. y° u the number of officers at present attached to the lifararv 
is not sufficient ?— Certainly not sufficient to attend to the library and to all thp 
persons who might come in, if admission was perfectly free. 

1058. What additional expense would you suppose would be required to 

supply such convenience ?— It is impossible to form an idea of the number of 
persons who might come ; but if from 30 to 50 people a day came, I should sav 
two additional porters would be required. J 

1059. The library appears to be open only from eleven to five; is it open at 
other hours to members of the society? — Members who are anxious to get access to 
any work, may always have the means of doing so, through the porter who remains 
in the house ; and the librarian is also ready to attend on occasion, but his usual 
hours are merely those that have been stated. 

1060. Do you think if an earlier hour was fixed for opening the library anv 
inconvenience would result from it? — No more than imposing heavier duties on the 
librarian. 

1061. What is the salary of the librarian ?—£ .1,50 a year. 

1062. Do you not conceive, in Dublin, you could get a number of persons fully 
competent for the office to sit in the library from ten to six?— I have no doubt 

1063. Mr. Lefrmj .] Though you might get a person who would sit for that 
time, do you suppose that the office of librarian requires nothing more than a mere 
devotion of time; does he not require experience and understanding of the 
books^gener j] * b0 ° k5 s ° od libraria “ certainly ought to be acquainted with 

1064. Do you think you could get a librarian of that description for a less sum ? 

I think tor the same salary which has been mentioned you might get a person 

who would sit longer, and be conversant with books. 

1065. Sufficiently conversant ?— Yes, I should say so. 

1066. Do you think you could get an eminent librarian, a man who is suffici- 
ently well acquainted with the duties of librarian to be able to discharge these 
duties, for a less sum than 1 50 1. a year ?-I think even that very possible ; 1 cannot 

say positively it would be so, but 1 think it is very possible. 

lo 6 7 - Cltairman.] Do you think it would be desirable that the library should be 
open to the p.ublic for two hours of an evening, so as to afford persons belonging 
to the middling classes, who may be engaged in industrial occupation during the 
day, an opportunity of attending there in the evening?— The library of the Royal 

intpnrlpH ° n | y 0f)Gn t0 stran » evs ty favour; but as regards a public library 

intended to diffuse the utmost possible information, I am of opinion that such a 
library ought to be open early and late, 1 

^“ ve y°" , alar 8 e collection of ancient manuscripts in the library ?— There 
aie some,' but not a large collection. J 

1069. Many charters ? — Some few I believe 

few ; 1 am ” ot competem 10 <#• 1 

? 4 T y0 n a “ Uection prints ?-We have several books of prints, 
o-a' T elih a c e J Ste ?l ned have many esteemed works. 

lovi' Mv&r p ,ed Tn ma P s ^ ’The library is supplied with maps. 
latelv 7 and it *° ly ’ SOme rooras have been added t0 the librar y 

S’aTe nnmet^” ed * * “ P °“ e ° f “‘ eSe ex P re5sly for “» - P»- ss * 

anrorid?arJLwd he ? aC ^ e0f c tlle society “ P™t works from manuscript 
to im ‘ S “ c °Kr S? - Theyha - P rintcd a 8 reat many essays from time 
r;^lt^^ir mM ‘ Cated ‘° the S ° Ciety ' thay have also printed 

be more advantageous to the public Ti 1 1 ^ 

subject which has been often considered SltJ^s w society ?-It » 
more information by far would he afforded to the m br° b . as,tatl . on „„ 

deposited with the Royal Dublin Society 6 Publ ' C ' ,f Such now book5 

1077. Is 
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1077. Is the library at King’s Inn at present open to the public?— I am not 
cquainted with the regulations of that library. 

1078. Have you ever heard the subject canvassed, with a view to any proposition 
being made with respect to it? — It has frequently been canvassed amongst the 
members of the society, aud I have myself taken an active part in the discussion. 

1079. Has any proposition been made? — No proposition has been made, that I 
am aware of, on the subject, because, at the time we considered it, complaints had 
already been made by publishers of so many copies being given to the public 
libraries. 

1080. Mr. Lefroy.] It has been attempted by the society to acquire that, has it 
not? — It has been talked of. 

1081. Chairman .] There would be a reluctance on the part of the benchers of 
King’s Inn to consent to such a transfer ? — I should suppose very great reluctance. 

1082. Are you in the habit of taking in the reviews for the library ?— Nearly all 
the reviews are taken in. 

1083. Do you conceive, with reference to the advancement of science, and the 
other purposes of the Dublin Society, it is justifiable that all the reviews should be 
taken in? — I think reviews are highly important, both for science and general 
literature. 

1084. Are newspapers taken in for the purposes of the library, or for the news- 
paper reading-room ? — The expenses of them are carried to the library account, 
but the newspapers are kept in a room apart from the library, on another story, 
down stairs. 

1085. Mr. Lefroy .] You are restricted to a certain sum in the purchase of 
books, are you not? — The library department is restricted to a certain sum. 

1086. What is the amount of that? — I think it is somewhere about 500 l. a year. 

1087. Chairman .] If you had a larger room at your disposal, would you have 
the means of adding more books? — Of late three rooms in the attics have been 
added to the library. 

1088. How many thousand volumes would it hold? — I cannot say; the plans 
of the rooms are lying on the table, and may be seen by the Committee. \The 
Witness handed in two plans of the Society's House.] 

ioSg. That will enable you, for some years, to increase the library? — Yes, and 
also to afford convenient rooms for reading ; a person, it is hoped, may be able to 
read undisturbed in these new rooms ; the present large room is very much 
disturbed by visitors. 

1090. Then there is no urgent pressure for increased accommodation in point of 
room, as there is with respect to the museum ? — There is not. 

1091. Mr. Lefroy .] Do you not believe the library to contain a very valuable 
collection of books of reference on all literary and scientific subjects? — Most 
valuable ; it has been considered by many professors of the university as being a 
most excellent practical library for reference. 

1092. Is not that proved by many persons applying for leave to study there, 
with a view to publish books upon these subjects? — We have frequent applications 
of that kind. 

1093. Chairman.] The library is under the superintendence of a special com- 
mittee? — Yes. 

. 10 94- Do you consider it is necessary to have a special committee for the super- 
intendence of the library ? — I think it is desirable to have it under the control of 
some particular body. ■ If there were a council it might be under the control of 
the council ; but it ought to be under the control of some lesser body than the 
society at large. 

1095. Among the bye-laws which regulate the government of the library, is it 
prescribed that any particular class of works should be excluded? — In the bye-laws 
of the society there is no allusion to the subject, and I am not aware of any regula- 
tion having been made by the library committee. 

1096. Then, supposing the society to elect a committee who were not very 
favourable to science, it might be in their power to order in works of the lighter 

escription exclusively t — I am of opinion, that if any books of that description 
Were improperly introduced, the subject would soon be taken cognizance of by 
some person or other in the society at large,, and that the powers of an incompetent 
Horary committee would be superseded. 

0, 47- J14 1097* Mr. 
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1097. Mr. Lefi'oy.] Have you not at this moment suspended in the room, rules 
prohibiting the introduction of a light and inferior class of works ? — I am not aware 
that there are any such rules. 

1098. Chairman.] Do you not think there ought to be prescribed laws that 
certain classes of books should be excluded ; say novels, for instance? — It has been 
frequently stated by the society, that all the works purchased for the library are 
works of science and of practical utility and information. 

1 ° 99 * The society does not consider itself so completely devoted to science and 
the arts, as to be bound to exclude from its library works of criticism and poetry in 
general ?— I know no works on poetry that are introduced ; neither are any works 
upon religion introduced. 

1 i°o. I perceive in the list of books lately purchased, there is “ Bubbles from the 
Briinnen r” — Yes ; that is the only work, as I recollect, that struck me in looking 
over the lists which I have presented to the Committee. There is also, indeed, one 
poem, presented by one of our members, being a composition of his own. 

xioi. Then the practice is not to purchase either works of poetry or of history? 
— Of history, certainly. 

1 102. In the purchase of books, is it the practice of the society to give the pre 

ference to any particular bookseller in Dublin? — There was a competition for the 
appointment of bookseller to the society, and Messrs. Hodges & Smith gained it; 
they agreed to give us all new books at a small per-centage above the publishing 
booksellers’ price. e 

1103. With respect to the purchase of old books, is there any discretionary 
power entrusted to the committee of purchasing on very advantageous terms of 
persons not being regular booksellers ; at auctions or cheap booksellers ? — The 
committee does assume such power to the. extent of its funds. 

1104. It appears that several booksellers here have supplied books to the 
society?— I apprehend it is in this way, Hodges h Smith are the regular booksellers 
for new publications, but old books, which may be picked up accidentally at 
different places, are purchased where they can be had. 

1 105. There has been no preference of any individual from party or personal 

motives ?— Not that I am aware of, except that there was a competition for being 
boookseller to the society between several booksellers, and that it was <*iven by 
vote to Hodges & Smith. 0 J 

1106. Were the terms of Hodges & Smith more favourable to the society than 
those of the rest?— Iam notable to answer that question. The two principal 
competitors were Messrs. Milliken and Hodges & Smith, and by vote the appoint- 
ment was gained by Hodges & Smith. 

1107. But your impression is that that preference was given on no personal 
ground r— I really am not able to answer that question. I could not name any 
one of the parties which were interested pro or con. 

1108. Your impression is that the terms offered by Hodges & Smith, were as 
favourable as those of the other competitors ?— Were certainly as favourable, 
perhaps more so. 



—Not exceeding 75 1 . 



1109. y* hat is the annual expense of the newspapers? 
as I am informed. 1 

1 1 JP 0 , < r 0uceive o purchase of newspapers is legitimate in a society 
suppoi e 7 public giant . The practice has existed for very nearly one hundred 
of ^he society takm§ in news P a P ers is consistent with the multifarious objects 

1)0 l° u think; , that Parliament, looking at the acts you describe, would 
grant money to any society for the purpose of enabling it to buy newspapers ?— 
rnnS «i,Wn W ,l PlperS afi ° rd information upon statistical and other subjects, which 
inform*! tinn e scope of the society, so far, as it appears to me, such sources of 
information may be legitimately procured by the society. 

a omnr *tn J* y°u think it reasonable that Parliament should refuse 

- “x ri supported partly by subscription, because it takes in news- 

SSn d V t C0DS ' d TS h ,° m much of the cost goes back in the shape of 
stamp and paper duties, the loss does not amount to 30I per annum 

tend'™™ M f , d ] - ll 18 " 0t *° tbe eXpenSe the ob j ecti °" is made, so much as the 
IhoI, ,h. / 1 j' troduc, I?g uauspapur reading into a scientific institution ; do you 
think the tendency of it injurious.-— Some years ago, I publicly expressed mv 

that K t " 0Ul , d b ° ^ tter f0r Us t0 abandon US'VWS, in order 
that the attention of members, when they came to the house, might not be diverted 

from 
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from the business of the institution ; but since that time, on considering the subject, 

1 am rather of opinion that, whilst newspapers certainly add to our funds by bringing 
more subscribers, they are not prejudicial, on the whole, to the discharge of 
business. 

1114. Chairman .] You think the circumstance of newspapers being taken into 
the establishment induces persons to become candidates for admission ? — Certainly, 
they help along with other inducements. 

U15. Are the class of persons who are induced by such a motive as that 
to enter into the society, a class of persons who are likely to take an interest in the 
other objects of the institution ? — Many of them eminently so. 

1116. Mr. Wyse.] Do you think, if the introduction ' of newspapers was not 
permitted, that class of persons would not present themselves for admission into 
the society ? — I am inclined to think, that if the newspaper-room were abolished, 
we should lose considerably in the accession of new members. 

1117. Of that class? — Of a class useful to the society. 

1118. Of those particularly dedicated to scientific pursuits, do you think you 
should lose any of that class ? — Of persons peculiarly devoted to sciences and to 
the arts I think there might be several disposed, to enrol themselves in the society, 
whether the newspaper-room were there or nod 

1119. Chairman.'] Supposing either the annual subscription or the entrance 
fee on admission were lowered, and the newspapers excluded, do you not think 
you would have then an equal accession of numbers as at present, and no person 
would join the society under these circumstances who was not interested in the 
more legitimate objects of the society? — It is not possible for me to answer that 
question, because it is not possible to ascertain what number of persons are 
attracted by the newspapers solely. 

1120. What newspapers are taken in ? — The Globe, The Times, The Sun, The 
Standard, The Observer, The Examiner, The Dublin Evening Post, The Evening 
Mail, Freeman’s Journal, The Morning Register, and Saunders’s News Letter. 

1121. Do you take in every journal of a scientific kind which is to be bought 
in the kingdom or in foreign countries ? — Certainly not every journal, but a 
great many are taken in. 

1122. Mr. JVyse.] Do you take in the foreign journals? — Some; as the 
Annales de Chyraie, and some others I believe. 

1123. Have you a list of the foreign journals that are taken in? — Yes, this 
is a list. [It was handed in.] 

1124. 1 perceive there are only two foreign journals in this list? — I have given 
it in, as I found it ; but I think there must be some other foreign journals. 

1125. None of the Italian or German journals? — I have no recollection of 
any Italian journals, but German periodicals I have seen in the library; I do 
not know whether they are regularly taken however. 

1126. I perceive there are very few Italian works on science? — There are 
few modern Italian works of science, in that branch we are deficient ; but there 
are several of the last century and before it. 

1127. You are aware that in political economy and geology, the Italians have 
lately made great progress? — Yes. 

1128. I perceive there is only one American journal, the North American 
Review ? — I am not able to state exactly. 

J 1 29. Do you think it is essential in a library of this description, the members 
should be acquainted with the progress of science all over the world, as well as 
the British empire? — Yea, certainly; as a library of reference, it ought to have 
all these publications. 

1130. If there were an application of the public funds to the purchase of 
political or scientific periodicals, to which should you give the preference? — 
Undoubtedly to scientific publications. 

1131. Chairman.] Then what is given for political intelligence, is abstracted 
from scientific resources ? — It may, in a strict sense, be considered in that light. 

1132. You have had occasion to lament, for instance, that there is no philo- 
sophical apparatus to illustrate the lectures upon natural philosophy? — ’Yes. 

1133 - The amount of 70/. per annum expended upon newspapers, would be 
more profitably employed in supplying this want, would it not, than in the pur- 
chase of newspapers ? — I think it would be more appropriately applied. 

1134. Mr. fVyse.] 1 understand one of the objects of the institution is of 
the fine arts, but I perceive in the list I have before me no mention of any works 

0.47. N recently 
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Isaac Weld, Esq. recently published in Italy on the arts? — I do not recollect that we have any 

recent works from Italy or Germany, indeed I am inclined to think we have not, 

sg April 1836. unless indeed it be those of Rossellini on Egypt and Nubia. At the same 
time I am disposed to speak doubtfully upon the subject. 

1135. Is the society in the habit of publishing transactions ? — The society has 
not published any transactions in a volume apart for 20 years past, but it had been 
in the habit of publishing transactions heretofore. Scattered through the volumes 
which contain the minutes of the weekly proceedings, there are materials which, if 
put together, would probably make several volumes ; for instance all that is con- 
tained in the appendix to volume seven, which is now in my hand, would afford 
materials for transactions. The same has been bound together in the shape of 
small pamphlets, which have been partly distributed and parly left for sale with our 
booksellers. 

1136. The papers to which you refer appear to occupy not more than 100 pages 
of small octavo? — That is in one year alone. 

1137. Do you consider that is sufficient in the way of transactions for a society 
professing to embrace such a multitude of scientific and useful objects as the Royal 
Dublin Society? — I think it is very little, but still you must depend upon individual 
inclination of members and others to contribute. 

1138. Are the committees and officers of the society called upon from time to 
time to make reports of a scientific nature ? — The professors were at one time called 
upon to give in a short memoir upon the state of science, or rather upon the general 
advancement of science in their particular departments, for the past year ; but this 
was about the time their salaries were reduced, and from the increased labour, it has 
never since been required. 

1139. Do you not think it very desirable that it should be insisted upon ? — I do. 
not know anything of the kind much more desirable than a brief statement, from 
persons capable of giving it, of the progress of science. 

1140. l)o you not think it is equally desirable the committee should be called 
upon to report as to the advance in their respective departments ? — The commitees 
do give some general information, but it depends entirely on individuals, You cannot 
oblige the committees any more than you can oblige individual members to labour, 
if they are not disposed to do so for the credit of the society. 

1141. Their reports at present are merely minutes of what have passed at their 
meetings ? — Yes, merely so ; or at most, but little more. 

1142. Mr. Wysei] If a series of queries were drawn up by the body at large, 
and the managing committee appointed to each of the sections or studies were 
required to apply themselves to answer such queries, do you not think you would 
have regular reports, and that it would not be left to the taste or caprice of the 
members?--- 1 think it would be impossible to lay any obligations on them, whether 
we look at the persons of whom the committees are composed, or at those who com- 
pose the society at large. There are some persons who take a pleasure in com- 
municating intelligence ; whilst others, partly from indolence and inactivity, and 
partly perhaps from diffidence, are disinclined to exertion, and remain mere specta- 
tors of what is passing. The great bulk of the .society do not trouble themselves in 
the conduct of the institution ; it is difficult enough to get many who are named on 
committees to act. 

43 - H if thus were understood to be the duties of the committees previous to 
the election, do you not suppose, in choosing the committees, they would only 
choose such members as were willing to undertake such duties? — They would 
then, perhaps, shrink from it altogether. It is extremely difficult, on many occa- 
sions, to get as many to appear at a committee as will form a quorum ; and this 
appears to have been very much the case also in former times. The committee of 
fine arts, of which I was an old member, was once extremely active, and agreed 
amongst themselves to have a regular list, and to take individually, in rotation, the 
daily, indeed the constant superintendence, in person, of the drawing-schools, in 
order that everything might be well done. It was the only committee I ever knew 
that acted in that vigorous manner without flinching; but this spirit died out at 
last. The committee of botany at present is a very vigorous committee, being 
composed of gentlemen who have large fortunes and gardens of their own, and who 
are interested in the prosperity of the botanical garden. There was a period 
when the botanical committee was one of those most imperfectly formed, and it 
was difficult to get persons to act upon it. If we consider, generally, how the 
society is const.tuted, it will, be apparent that there must be difficulty in getting 

persons 
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persons to attend regularly to the business of the society to the abandonment or 
injury of their own business. 

1 1 44. Chairman .] Then, in short, the majority of the members use the society 
as little else than a club ? — No, I do not say, neither do I think, they use it as a 
club ; but there is a generally prevalent disposition to have all the benefit of the 
institution, with as little of the labour of working as may be. 

1145. They regard the society very much as a matter affording personal 
convenience to them, rather than exhibit any desire to take a part in its scientific 
objects ? — Those who really labour for the advancement of the society are very 
few indeed ; and such is the character of most of the societies with which I anr 
acquainted. 

1146. Mr. Wysei\ If newspapers were not admitted into the institution, do you 
suppose that the great majority of the members, admitted under such an arrange- 
ment, would not be sincerely devoted to the objects of science, and that they could 
be counted upon for co-operation ? — I think, with regard to the working of the 
society, it would make little or no difference for the better. The newspapers 
rather serve to bring persons together in tiie institution than otherwise. They are 
of use at. times, even in reference to those who are disposed to work. In the 
delay of getting enough to form a quorum in committee to meet, and instead of 
going away, as they otherwise might do, occupation for a few minutes is found in 
the newspaper -room ; at last people meet, and thus the newspaper-room operates 
very effectually in keeping those together who might otherwise separate. 

1147. Do you not think that literary or scientific periodical journals would 
produce the same effect? — I doubt it, considering of whom the society is com- 
posed ; besides, the most scientific, for a few such minutes, fly to the newspapers in 
preference to the other works which lie before them. 

1148. I am speaking of scientific men, not men coming for the purpose of a 
lounge, but men attached to science ; do you not think they would be as much 
interested in these moments by a literary or scientific journal ? — Certainly, if they 
were abstract scientific men it might be so ; but it is a mistake to suppose that the 
Royal Dublin Society is formed of scientific men. The society was originally 
formed for promoting practical improvement, and was never, at any period, made 
up purely of scientific men. 

1149. Mr. Ze/rqy.] Do you suppose that Dublin contains a number of scientific 
men sufficient to constitute such a society? — Dublin does contain a great number 
of scientific men. 

1150. Sufficient to keep up this society, excluding those who go for other 

purposes ? — Yes, I think it is possible ; I think you might find a sufficient number 
of scientific men to administer the Parliamentary grants and keep up the society ; 
but I do not think that, from mere scientific men alone, an accession of 3,000?. 
would be obtained, as in the last two years was obtained for the general funds. 
The society, as it has existed for a century past, and as it at present exists, is 
anything but a society of scientific men. , . 

1151. Mr. JVijsc.’] If it were a society of scientific men, or more so than it is at 

present, do you not think they would be more active in promoting objects of 
science? — I think all scientific men are generally more anxious about science than 
those who are not so. . 

1152. And if it were known to the members to be admitted that it was more 01 
a scientific character than at present, do you not think the members would feel 
more zealous in supporting its reputation ? — Yes I do ; and I beg leave to say that, 
within tfie last year, we have had monthly evening meetings exclusively devoted to 
scientific subjects, and which have been extremely well attended. We have had 
upwards of 100 persons of an evening, including visiting strangers. 

1153. Chairman .] Is it not the fact, that a great number of the most eminent 

scientific men in Dublin have formed themselves into other associations foi carrying 
forward specific objects which are embraced by the Dublin Society, because they 
think they cannot work the beneficial advancement of these objects through the 
means of the Dublin Society? — I am not aware of that; I am not aware that the 
formation of other societies is attributable solely to the obstacles which existed in 
the Royal Dublin Society. . , , ■ . 

1154. Do you suppose, for instance, if the geological department ot the socie y 
had been extremely active, it would have been necessary to have formed the eo- 
logical Society, or that a geological society would have been formed m Dublin . 

I am decidedly of opinion that the first taste for and the first knowledge of geolo^ 
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may be traced to the lectures delivered at the theatre of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Of the persons who compose the Geological Society, some are members of the 
Royal Dublin Society, but the greater part, I believe, are not. The Geological 
Society began with the Provost of Trinity College Dublin. I waited upon him at 
the time to ascertain whether we could combine them with our society; and 
whether it would not be advantageous for them to pay the subscription to the Royal 
Ddblin Society, where we had already cabinets of minerals, where there was ample 
room for their sittings, and where every sort of facility would be afforded to them; 
but there seemed an indisposition to accede to the terms of our admission fee, 
which at that time amounted to 30 guineas; and the bye-law of old date, which 
then existed, but has been since repealed, would not permit of their having a 
separate room for their meetings unless they were members of the society. 

1155. What was their objection to the society? — They did not like to pay so 
much money. 

1 1 56. Mr. IVyse.] Did the objection they had to paying the money arise from 
the manner in which the money would be applied to other objects? — I am not 
aware ; I think there was an objection, certainly, in forming that society, to paying 
so much money as was necessary for admission into our society, and I also think, 
that there might have been, perhaps, some other sort of feeling, relative to their 
being an independent body appointing their own officers. 

1157. Chairman.'] Does not the first of these circumstances convince you that 
the admission fee is so high as to deter persons who are not very wealthy, but who 
might be most useful in promoting the objects of the society, from joining it?— I cer- 
tainly admit, and I have already said so, that many more persons might fie attracted 
by a lower rate of subscription. And since that period our subscription lias been 
lowered from 30 guineas to 20 guineas. 

1 158. Mr. Wyse.] The members of scientific bodies in Ireland do not object to 
take upon themselves the duty. of committee-men, and report upon the advance- 
ment of science? — I am myself a member of the Geological Society, and their 
meetings of the council in committees are very few. 

1159. Is it not in its infancy at present ? — It has been two or three years, or more, 
established. I am a member, and have been on its council and committees, and it 
used to be found difficult at times to get people together. Very few attended. 

1160. Mr. Lefi'oy .] Do you mean to say, if the subscription were lower, it would 
tend to increase the number of scientific men in your society ? — Upon the general 
question, I apprehend the less the amount of subscription to any given society, 
the more men, and amongst them the more men of science, would probably come 
forward; at least, a low subscription could never operate as a bar; therefore, upon 
general principles, we should in all probability have more candidates at a low sub- 
scription. 

1161. Chairman .] But do you think the proportion of scientific men would be 
greater in proportion to the number admitted, if the subscription were lowered ?— 
I think we should have more people in general, and scientific men among the rest; for 
instance, the low subscription to the Geological Society bus induced a number of 
persons to subscribe, who would not have paid their 30 guineas to the Royal 
Dublin Society. ' 

1 162. Will you state to the Committee what is the course of proceeding with 
respect to the scientific meetings which have been held lately, for the first time, in 
the Dublin Society? — They have been intended to comprise all persons of science 
in Dublin. A certain number of cards of invitation were sent to the Academy, a 
certain number to the College of Physicians, to the College of Surgeons, to the 
Geological Society, and, I believe, to Trinity College, besides any known scientific 
men not belonging to these bodies, expressive of the wishes of the- Royal Dublin 
Society, to see them at their evening meeting. Three of these meetings have 
already been held. At the last it fell to my part to preside in the chair ; there were 
1 20 persons present. Some interesting papers were read and some very curious 
experiments exhibited by Mr. Davy and Dr. Kane. We remained together two 
or three hours, having had two distinct sittings ; between which' tea and coffee was 
served, provided from a private subscription raised expressly for the purpose. 

1163. How often are these meetings? — Once a month. They promised to be 
exceedingly interesting and to draw all scientific men. They were to be purely 
scientific, and entirely separated from any of the routine business of the society. 

1 164. Do you not think they might be held oftener than once a month ?- — I tkink 
they might perhaps be held once a fortnight, ha'viacr succeeded so' well, and a P r0 ‘ 
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position has been made to that effect. If so we hope to diminish the number of 
the morning meetings for business; and instead of weekly, to have them once a 
fortnight only, or perhaps only once a month. 

1165. It is the practice of the London societies to meet once a week, whether 
their objects are of a literary or scientific description ; a fortiori, therefore, the 
Dublin Society must be able to meet once a week?— The first question was, 
whether we could count upon full meetings once a month. This scheme having so 
far succeeded, it was next proposed to meet every fortnight, and if we found equal 
success, then, perhaps, wc might meet once a week, but we should proceed 
cautiously. 

11 G6. Lectures were delivered and papers read ? — Not lectures ; but Mr. Davy 
had made some discoveries in the laboratory, which he explained tolerably fully ; 
and Dr. Kane exhibited some interesting experiments to us on acoustics, of his own 
invention. We had besides models of machinery and new improvements in 
optical instruments explained by artisans introduced for the occasion, and who 
proved to be men of great ingenuity and good address. Mr. Nevin gave us the 
result of some experiments he had made in the botanic garden, relative to early 
grasses; and Mr. Mackay, of the college botanic garden, exhibited a rare 
specimen of a living toad brought from the south of Ireland. We had where- 
withall to make even more time pass away very agreeably. All the meetings have 
given satisfaction, and if one can form a just augury of success from what has 
already taken place, the Royal Dublin Society will derive credit from this new 
course which it has adopted. 

1167. Are persons, not members of the society, allowed to take part in the 
proceedings? — No strangers are admitted without invitation, but pains were 
taken to find out persons of science, and all of distinction were invited that we 
knew of. 

11G8. And exhibited? — Yes, several persons, not members of the society, 
exhibited whatever curious apparatus they chanced to have, whether in apparatus, 
models, or the like. An optician exhibited an interesting contrivance in illumi- 
nating lenses ; another, a model of a patent paddle-wheel ; another, an entirely 
newly-constructed carriage for railroad. 

1169. Is it proposed to publish any transactions relative to these evening meet- 
ings beyond the minutes of the proceedings? — It is ; but for the present nothing 
more has been published than succinct notices of the various subjects, made by 
Dr. West, who has acted as secretary on these evening meetings. 

1 1 70. Suppose a paper to be read, would it be in the contemplation of the society 
to publish it, or any digest of the paper? — We propose to have all valuable papers 
published, and a digest made of other matters which have come before the meet- 
ing. We are feeling our way at present upon this subject. 

1171. These minutes you hold in your hand, which are published annually in the 
shape of volumes, which are submitted to the Committee, appear to contain a great 
deal of unnecessary printing, the names of all the gentlemen who have attended 
at each particular meeting, however trifling the subject under consideration of that 
meeting, which was of course very unadvisable; do you not think it desirable that 
expense should be saved ? — Certainly, there might be some saving in the expense 
of printing the minutes; at the same time, they are not, after all, very expensive in 
the course of the year. 

1172. Avery large proportion of the volume, however, is taken up by these 
minutes ? — Yes. 

1173. Js it for the purpose of indulging an idle vanity that these names are 
published, or is it supposed that any useful result arises from it? — It is a custom 
which has been continued from very early practice. On looking to the volumes 
for a century back, I find the names were first of all mentioned, afterwards they 
were not mentioned, merely the numbers put down, and then again the names 
were mentioned, and it has continued without much inquiry on the subject for 
many years. Formerly, when premiums to a large amount were distributed for 
improving arts, manufactures and agriculture, particular Thursdays were appro- 
priated for the adjudication of certain premiums ; and it was, in those times, of 
importance to know the names of the persons who attended. The custom has been 
continued, and it is sometimes satisfactory to know who was present when parti- 
cular measures have been carried, even at the present time. 

1174. I see here from the account of the expenses a certain sum has been 
allowed every year for statistical surveys, will you state wlmt is the nature of that 
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application? — The statistical surveys were began much about the time of tiie 
Union. Money was given for the purpose by the Irish Parliament, and these 
surveys, in the beginning, went on very rapidly. Some were executed in a vert 
satisfactory manner, others much to the contrary. Considerable intervals after, 
wards ensued between the completion of one survey and the commencement of 
another ; a circumstance I attributed merely to accident and persons not offerinv 
themselves for the purpose. Mr. W. Tighe, formerly in the Irish Parliament 0 
wrote a large volume on Kilkenny, and the Rev. Mr. Townsend also wrote another 
large volume on the county of Cork, which were much esteemed. Others of these 
county statistical surveys have also been executed with care. The last of the 
surveys was executed by myself, it related to the county of Roscommon. 

1175. What was the expense of printing that ? — It must have been 200 /. I 
should suppose, at the least, but I cannot say exactly. 

., 1 ' 7<1 j W ““ a ° I ‘ l public ? — Copies for the purpose have been placed in 

the hands of different booksellers both in Dublin and London. The society were 
pleased to express satisfaction with the work, and after taking a sufficient number 
for the supply of the society, and for what might be wanted for the further supply 
oi new members, the remainder of the edition was left at my disposal and 
I had copies sent for sale to different booksellers in Dublin and London as 
I have stated. • ’ 

1177- There has been no produce ?— None to me, so far; and I have really 
taken no pains about the matter. I have never oven inquired whether the conies 
so placed were sold or not; it is to be presumed they are not all sold, or more 
would probably be asked for. The copies in circulation have been dispersed 
principally through the society, who have taken what they wanted, and distributed 
the work rather extensively. It was only published about three years ago, or 
thereabouts. I forget the date of the imprint. b 

1178. Do you consider it a justifiable application of the public money to 
employ a large sum in the publication of a work which is not afterwards to be 
accessible by purchase to the public ?-I beg leave to say that the work is 
accessible to purchasers. The balance of the copies, over and above what were 
wanted for supplying the members of the society, was given to me to sell if 
I chose, but I have taken little or no pains about pushing forward the sale. 

1179. Have the public had an opportunity of purchasing them ?— Yes, if they 

applied to the booksellers. s ' 

1 1 80. Were they to be got at all the booksellers !— Not at all ; only at a few ■ 
but any booksellers could readily find out and get the work, if they were commit’ 
“Tl'mT" 'o 11 r° t® bad at Messrs - Longman & Co* London. 

to it 8 h T S le ? r j ce ° f ‘ he volume fourteen shillings, I believe, was put 

to it .but though intended to be a source of emolument to me, as I had taken 
a good deal of trouble about the work, I have actually received nothing by the 

sale so far. I have never inquired as yet into the proceeds. 0 ^ 

1182. What was the reason of fixing so high a price to a work, the expenses of 
which were paid by the society ? — The booksellers said it would be unfair to sell 
it at a lower price. That was the average selling price of such a volume • there 

were 600 or 700 pages in it and a map. ’ 

1483. Do yon conceive there would be any decided reluctance on the part of 
thoMaetyto give up the news-room ? — I think there would be a decided reluctance 
on the part of a great many of the members, whilst others mi»lit give them un 
very willingly. In a promiscuous body like the Roval Dublin Society it is impost 
sible to conjecture what the decision might be. ^ ^ 

1184. Yon applied a certain portiin of your funds to the distribution of 
premiums ; m what particular departments have these premiums ' iZn cZflv 
g‘ven — Last year there were premiums as usual, which have never been disco/ 
tinned for the pup, Is of the drawing schools. Premiums for the best cat e at Z 
agricultural shows,,,, the form of medals. There were also medal for the be it 

toi the best essays on the cultivation of flax, connected with the important 
principle of raising seed from the same plant, which yielded fineflh Vu P ' ' 
premiums, both for the best seed so raised, and alro l on the fines’, 
were premiums also last year for the best tflans forlTVtJ T >' T' 
of different sizes, and also for plans of cottages °“ SeS ' ttdapted to farms 

ti8j. Were there any premiums for pIantinv?_Nn ■ s„el, • 1 , 

long since abandoned. °‘ JNo ’ such P rera > u ® s ^ve been 
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u 86. For inventions tending to improve manufactures ? — None whatever. 

11S7. For inventions in mechanics ? — None. . 

11 88. What has the society done for the encouragement of agriculture within 

the last few years ?— -Nothing, except offering such premium as I have described 
and importing sonic new agricultural implements, which remain on view in the 
agricultural museum of the society. ■ 

1 1 89. There is an agricultural committee in the society ? — There is a committee 
of agriculture. 

1190. Has it been the practice of the society to extend their operations for the 
encouragement of agriculture beyond Dublin ?•— ' Yes, over the whole country. 

1191. Is it the practice to give assistance by premiums or otherwise to the 
local associations in the different counties of Ireland ? — None have been given 
that I am aware of. 

1192. Do such local associations exist? — Several. 

1193. Do you not think it desirable that the society should have for its 
disposal a fund for the specific purpose of assisting local associations, so that 
when a sum, for instance 100 /., were raised for distributing premiums in any 
county of Ireland by any local association, the Dublin Society should have it 
in its power to add 25 L or 50 l. as the case might be ? — The Dublin Society I am 
confident would be extremely pleased to have the means of affording assistance to 
local societies. 

1194. Do you not think it desirable that the society should also receive reports 
from such local associations ? — Yes, it would tend to improve agriculture generally 
in Ireland. 

1195. And do you not think that your society ought to submit annually to the 
public a general statement of all proceedings with respect to agriculture, ancl the 
progress which has been made in agricultural improvements? — Doubtless that 
would be very desirable ; but then comes the main question, whether you can get 
gentlemen upon the agricultural committee to work to that end ; because there is 
great labour in drawing up such reports in a creditable useful' manner, and in 
performing all these things. The agricultural committee has not however been 
idle, and heretofore has done a great deal. 

1196. Mr. Villiers Stuart .] Have they ever corresponded with any of the 
county societies? — Yes; they have corresponded with Martin Doyle; in other 
words, with the Reverend Mr. Dickie, who established an agricultural school and 
society in Wexford. 

1197. Chairman.’] Is it not manifest that any encouragement you can give for 
the purpose of distribution in Dublin must be comparatively local in its operation, 
and that it can only be taken advantage of by those who happen to be in Dublin ? 

Certainly ; and in reference to the cattle shows it cannot be expected that 
cattle will be sent from the extreme parts of Ireland ; persons will not be at the 
trouble and expense and risk of sending line cattle to Dublin, from a very great 
distance. Accordingly it has been found that all the cattle which have appeared 
m competition, have come from the neighbouring counties nearly. The farthest 
distance, I believe, was Roscommon, whence a very fine cart stallion of Lord 
Crofton’s was sent in, full 80 miles. 

1198. Supposing the premiums were given for draining and general improve- 
ments, and the introduction of green crops, is.it not obviously impossible that the 
adjudication of the premiums would take place on the part of the Dublin Society 
itself, except in a very small district round Dublin? — If we turn to the annual 
reports of the Dublin Society in former times, that is during the last century, we 
shall find that their attention has been most assiduously and anxiously turned to 
the improvement of agriculture in almost every conceivable way. With regard more 
particularly to the immediate subject, that of draining, they proposed to employ 
. ® celebrated Mr. Elkington to visit different parts of Ireland, and afford 
information to persons in the country anxious* to drain land ; he was to have, a 

xeu allowance from the Dublin Society, and those who chose to employ him. 
"ere to contribute a further sum. The society in those days granted premiums of 
nearly every possible description which could be conceived for the improvement of 
agriculture, but in distant counties they fouud they were exposed to very great 
rauds and impositions ; they then employed gentlemen to deal out their premiums 
hi different parts of Ireland, and even , in their hands the administration was not 
carried on fairly and justly. The premiums were gradually abandoned as not 
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productive of the objects in view ; notwithstanding every check they were still, as it 
appears, liable to abuse. 

1199. Mr. JVyse.] Do you think this arrangement would be likely to have more 
success; a certain sum to be granted by the society in aid of other sums granted 
by local associations for the encouragement of agriculture ? — I am persuaded that 
would be the best and the most feasible plan. 

1 200. Leaving of course to the local body the decision on the propriety of grant- 
ing a prize? — Yes. 

1201. Chairman.'] In point of fact, it is impossible there could be any competi- 
tion in Dublin with respect to the general improvement of farms in Limerick and 
Cork for instance? — Practically little or nothing can be known about them. 

1202. And the mere travelling expenses of the judges, in order to be in a situation 
to adjudicate the premiums, would absorb the fund ? — 1 am satisfied no premium of 
any real utility for the promotion and improvement of agriculture can be given, 
except by local agricultural associations. 

1203. Mr. JVyse.] At the same time, do you think it would be of advantage 
to the country at large, that a high standard of the science of agriculture, as well 
as of its practical application, should exist in some central association in Ireland ? — 
Most desirable; and also to bring together the result of the experiments that have 
been made in different places. 

1204. And to diffuse them when known? — Yes. 

1205. Mr. Villiers Stuart.] At present the Dublin Society have no means of 
coming to such a result? — They have not. I suppose the Committee are aware 
that an agricultural association has been lately attempted in Ireland, which appears 
to have failed. 

1206. A central association ? — Yes. 

1207. Mr. Wyse.] But there are various sciences in connexion with agriculture, 
to which it must owe its greatest progress, such as chemistry, mineralogy, geology, 
and so on; is it necessary to have a body like the Dublin Society in conjunction 
with any central agricultural association in any part of the country ? — Yes, and the 
ltoyal Dublin Society has directed most particular attention to these subjects. In 
short, looking through the history of the Dublin Society, I should conclude that 
they found the inefficacy of grants of money made for the general improvement 
of agriculture through the country at large ; that they abandoned the attempt as 
useless ; and at last confined themselves to the diffusion of information by the 
establishment of scientific professorships. 

1208. You say there have been premiums for essays 'on agriculture; have these 
premiums produced any essays of any value? — The lapt premiums that were given 
in, upon the cause of the failure of potatoes in Ireland, and upon the general 
culture of potatoes, produced several essays of merit ; and‘ I think a great deal of 
valuable inlormation has been collected together, which was printed by the society, 
to the extent of 2,000 copies for sale, at 1 s. 

1209. Was not Mr. Blacker also the author of an essay ?— Yes, Mr. Blacker’s 
was also a prize essay of considerable value. 

1210. In the way of communicating information by tracts, upon agriculture and 
other practical operations, the society can be extremely useful by their diffusion ?— 
Can be, and has been. 

. 1 2 11 . Mr. Wyse.] Are there reports made from the different and local associa- 
tions in Ireland to the Dublin Society at any period of the year? — None what- 
ever. 

1212. Would it not be advisable that such a practice should be generally 
encouraged, that every agricultural association should periodically report to the 
Dublin Society for its information?— It would be extremely desirable, if they would 
do it ; 1 am sure the Dublin Society would enter into such correspondence with 
measure. 



1213. If the Dublin Society were to address a certain number of queries to be 
answered ill the course of a year, so as to regulate the nature of their reports, and 
give their reports uniformity, do you think that would be a great service to the 
progress of agriculture r— I conceive it would be ; and in fact, we find in the history 
of the early proceedings of the society, that that very mode was adopted. Lists of 
queries were drawn and sent to country gentlemen, in hopes that the answers 
obtained upon them would afford information upon the state of agriculture. The 
society formerly acted very vigorously upon that principle ; but it was abandoned. 

1214. It 
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addressed to individuals? — Certainly, because individuals on the whole pay very 

little attention to such lists of queries, which it costs them trouble to answer. 3 9 A P ril 1S36. 

1215. And if the Dublin Society were to embody such reports periodically, and 
send copies of such reports so embodied to different agricultural associations, would 

not that act as an encouragement to these associations to send in their reports ? 

I think it would act as a powerful incentive. 

1216. Mr. Robert Sternrt.] In the original institution of the society, agriculture 
is stated in the charter as one of the objects which it was the intention of the society 
to encourage ? — It wus one of the principal objects done. 

1217. Has the society at the present day continued to superintend and give great 
encouragement to agriculture? — It ceased to give what has heretofore been termed 
great encouragement to agriculture from the period of the formation of the Fanning 
Society. 

1218. Has this great Fanning Society, which you describe as having been insti- 
tuted, and taken the place formerly occupied by the Dublin Society, ceased to 
exist ? — It has. 

1219. Then is there in the country any encouragement given to agriculture 
through any great public body ? — Yes, the Royal Dublin Society has lately resumed 
its labours upon this subject, as far as its means will allow. 

1220. Great progress has been made in agriculture in the last half century? — 

Assuredly, great progress has been made in the last quarter of a century. 

1221. Do you trace that improvement either to the Dublin Society, or the society 
which occupied its place for a certain portion of time ? — The impulse given by the 
Royal Dublin Society to agriculture, planting and other improvements, appears, if 
we go back to an early period, to have been far more generally beneficial than that 
given by the Farming Society. 

1222. Wlnit was the nature of the encouragement given ?— In the first place, 
the old society established an extensive experimental farm near Dublin ; or rather 
they employed a person named Baker to make experiments of various kinds for 
them, who received for so doing a salary of 300/. a year. Any experiments that 
could be suggested were immediately tried on this farm. A manufactory of 
agricultural implements, under their immediate auspices, was also set up by 
Mr. Baker, from which manufactory implements of the most approved kind were 
to be disseminated throughout Irelund. Mr. Baker appears to have carried with 
him the confidence both of the public and of the society, and his employment 
only ceased with his life. After this event it appears that the society invited over 
an English farmer of the name of Dawson, at a fixed salary, who became a sort of 
itinerant farmer, officer of the society, ready to set out whenever he might be sent 
for, by any person who wanted instructions on any branch of farming. Those who 
sent for him were to pay so much per day for his services. The society also 
engaged Mr. Elkington, the celebrated drainer, who in the same manner was to 
he at the disposal of those who chose to send for him, and pay part of his expenses. 

The society likewise gave premiums for fences, premiums for planting hedges and 
hedge-row timber ; for draining ; for reclaiming mountain, moor and bog ; they 
took pains to have the best implements sent to different parts of the country ; they 
took pains to improve the breed of cattle in different parts of the country ; and all 
these measures wore encouraged specially by premiums. It appears that many of 
these premiums were very much abused, that false claims were put in ; and finally, 
towards the year 1786, this system, which had existed for near half a century, was 
abandoned, and the society rather confined itself to the dissemination of scientific 
knowledge, by means of its professors and its public lectures. 

1223. The society during the time it was very active in the encouragement of 
agriculture, chose to establish an experimental farm, and to encourage agriculture 
more by practical means than disseminate it by scientific knowledge? — Yes, 

I think so. 

1224. Since the great Farming Society has ceased to exist, you state the Royal 
Dublin Society has resumed its encouragement of agriculture? — It has resumed its 
encouragement to a limited extent. 

1225. Has it resumed its encouragement by practical means? — It has resumed 
it on the old principle of premiums. The first revival of agricultural premiums 
was in the establishment of cattle shows, with premiums for the best, which have 
been very much approved of ; hut, after all, these premiums in reality have no 
influence beyond the midland counties of Leinster. 
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1226. Is it your opinion that agriculture would be more promoted by the 
assistance of the professors scientifically, than by means of cattle shows and by 
allowing premiums for feeding animals 1 — They appear to trie to tend to different 
objects. If the aim was to encourage fine breeds of cattle, perhaps there is no surer 
way of succeeding than by bringing the best of these animals together in competition 
for premiums ; but the impediment consists in such competition only embracing 
the animals of districts within a certain distance from Dublin. 

1227. But as the feeding of fine cattle, except by artificial menus, must depend 
in a great degree upon the cultivation of the soil where they are bred, do you not 
think that, by the diffusion of a scientific knowledge of agriculture, you would 
improve the agriculture of the country more than by allowing premiums for fat 
cattle which may be fed in towns as well as in the country r — Undoubtedly. 

1228. Do you not think, by establishing a professorship of agriculture and 
a museum for showing specimens, either of agricultural produce in its natural 
state, or implements for the encouragement of agriculture, that agricultural science 
would be greatly advanced ? — I cannot say that I am disposed, from any lectures 
I ever heard, to place much faith iu mere lectures on agriculture; for those who 
commonly present themselves as lecturers upon agriculture seldom arc sufficiently 
acquainted with the practical details of the subject. 

1229. You stated there was a time when the society had a manager with a 
salary ; did that manager receive pupils to instruct practically in agriculture? — It 
appears that he did receive pupils, and plans were in agitation for his taking a cer- 
tain number of apprentices yearly, from different parts of Ireland, in order that they 
might carry back to their own districts the most approved system of farming. 

1230. You also alluded to drainage at the time the drainer was sent for from 
England ? — Yes. 

123 1 . That is clearly a scientific part of agriculture? — Certainly. 

1232. Might not that be illustrated by the assistance of a professor? — I think it 
might; mor.e particularly since geology lias been so much studied, and a more exact 
knowledge of the nature of strata obtained. The subject is one which probably 
might be illustrated very satisfactorily by means of diagrams, and afterwards be 
readily applied to practical purposes. 

12 33 - Are you aware in the other learned societies, like the Dublin Society, 
the University of Edinburgh, for instance, there is a chair of agriculture? — In no 
country is agriculture pushed to such perfection as in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, but I was not aware that there was a professor of agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

1234. Are you aware there is a very large and extensive museum containing 
specimens of natural produce as well as implements of agriculture, illustrated by 
drawings and models ? — I am aware that there is what may well deserve to be 
called an agricultural museum, forming part of the establishment of the Caledonian 
society at Edinburgh. With regard to the Scotch farmers, they are a race, of 
people who read the works which have been published for their instruction, and 
pay attention to them, upon which so much depends. 

*235. Chairman.] Do you not think a model museum would be most conducive 
to the improvement of agriculture in Ireland? — I have no doubt of its being useful 
to those who have full opportunity of inspecting it. 

1236. And do you think the Dublin Society is a lit body to trust with such a 
model museum ? I know of none that I would so soon trust it with. 

1237. And a model museum might induce persons to become members from the 
most legitimate motives? — It might induce many. 

1238. In fact, a number of gentlemen, at a recent period, did join the society in 
the hope of making it more conducive to the encouragement of agriculture ?— The 
Marquis of Downshire, Mr. Naper, and a few others, certainly nut their names 

own at a tune when the society were endeavouring to resume their labours in 
agriculture, and solely or principally on that account. 

1239. Mr. Robert Steuart.] What portion of the funds of the society is annually 
expended in the encouragement of agriculture?— The accounts will show that, but 
I imagine it is very small, 200/. or 300 1. perhaps at the very most. 

1240. Not exceeding 300 1 a year ?— No ; certainly not. 

124 1 . Do you not conceive that that is at least as important a branch of expen- 
diture as the botanic garden, which has absorbed so large a portion of the funds; 
or the lawn, winch is merely a piece of ornamental ground attached to the society, 
and unproductive of any advantage ? — I think the expense of the botanic garden is 

very 
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very considerable ; a few acres of it, however, are applied to agricultural purposes 
that is, to experiments, at present. But considering the great importance of a»ri’ 
culture to the country, and the consequence of disseminating the knowledge of a 
more approved and enlightened system of agriculture, it would be very desirable that 
the society should have a larger fund for the purpose. With regard to undoino 
anything that has been already established at the botanic garden, in a place of such 
very great beauty, and which is in such very high order, it would be very painful 
to behold an alteration. “ 1 

1242. Under what committee is the management of agriculture at present? A 

special committee of agriculture. 

1243. Arc you decidedly of opinion that to abandon the encouragement of 

agriculture would be prejudicial to tiro interests of the Royal Dublin Society?— 
Prejudicial to their general character I think it would be, but I cannot say whether 
it would be so to their interests. J 

1244. Would it check the desire of individuals to become members ?— No ; I do 
not think it would operate much in that way. If agriculture were separated 
entirely from their pursuits, I doubt whether it would tend to the loss of many 
members; but if the great agricultural interests were combined intimately with the 
Dublin Society, considerable advantages, I conceive, might he derived from such 
an union. 

1245. The remarks you have made with respect to agriculture will apply, in an 
equal degree, with respect to horticulture; do you not think, with regard to horti- 
culture, the committee of botany in the Dublin Society should have the power of 
exercising a central supervision over all the proceedings with regard to horticulture 
throughout the kingdom ? — It has been my opinion, frequently expressed in public, 
that our lloyal .Dublin Society should have been the centre for all improvements 
and advantages of that description ; and if so there need have been no new horti- 
cultural society in Dublin distinct from our society. We had rooms and space to 
afford facilities for exhibitions; and 1 beg to say that, hitherto, attention has not 
been sufficiently directed to horticultural pursuits, with reference to the productions 
of fruits in our botanic garden. 

1246. Then, if the efficiency of the society were increased, and it were brought 
into a condition to enjoy more public coutidenee, do you think that persons, 
whether they were interested in geology, in agriculture, in horticulture, in zoology, 
or in any of the other branches of science which come within the scope of the 
Dublin Society, would be inclined to join it with the view of furthering all these 
objects ? — I think the Dublin Society might be made the centre of all these 
different societies with a view to national improvement. As for enjoying the 
confidence ol the public, I think, on comparing the relative state of the society 
some years ago with its state at present, it must be evident that the society has 
grown more into favour latterly, which is testified by the far greater number of 
persons who have joined the society within the lust three years than at any other 
similar term during the long period of its existence. I arn of opinion that every 
department ol the society was in a progressive state of improvement when the 
unfortunate, occurrence relative to a late election, all at once brought us into 
disfavour with Government. 

12 47- t You conceive the result of such an exclusion as took place recently, has 
necessarily been considerably to diminish, on the part of a large portion of the 
community, the confidence which might otherwise have been felt in the Dublin 
society? — Yes; I think the rejection, 'on the last election, of Dr. Murray, has done 
us positive injury. The consequences were foreseen, and several of us endeavoured 
to avert them. 

1248. Mr. Jones . ] I think, in your answer to that question, some time ago, 
when you were asked whether persons holding extreme political opinions would be 
afraid of offering themselves for fear of being rejected, you said you did not like 
positively. to answer the question, but you did not believe it would have that effect? 

I mentioned that there was hut one individual whom I was acquainted with 
niyseli who had expressed fears that lie would be rejected if proposed, and whom 
inad ventured to assure that I did not think he would be rejected ; and I further 
stated that I had heard other members of the society say that they knew of other 
persons in a similar situation, that is, who did not like to be proposed, under an 
a Pprehension of being rejected. 

tl 1 tv y° u not a ^ s0 say on that occasion there was a strong liberal party in 
’e Dublin Society that could have ensured the admission of Dr. Murray if they 

0, 47- 0 2 chose 
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chose to do so? — The liberal party is so strong as to have presented a majority in 
actual numbers at the election for Dr. Murray ; but the laws of the society require 
two-thirds should concur for the admission of a candidate. Had pains been 
taken on the liberal side to the same extent as on the opposite side, it is possible that 
the result of the election might have been different; but this is a mere conjecture. 

1*250. Chairman.'] Is it not a melancholy condition for a literary society that 
these questions of the majority being liberal or not, should be raised at all 
1 think it is very much to be lamented indeed. 

1251. You have stated in your former evidence that if the liberal party had 
been disposed to play the same game as the other party, they might have had it in 
their power to exclude persons on the Orange side of the question ? — I beg leave 
to say, that the rejection of a candidate has been a most rare occurrence. During 
my 36 years acquaintance with the society, I never was present at anything of 
the kind before ; and in the whole of the duration of the society, I never heard of 
such a contest as was occasioned by the proposal of Dr. Murray. It has always 
been my most anxious desire to consider the society as totally unconnected with 
politics. We neither ought, nor is there the slightest occasion for it, to consider 
the subject of politics at all, and it is lamentable that political feelings should in 
any way, appear to actuate the movements of the society. 

1252. Would you not then consider it extremely desirable that some arrangement 
should be suggested to this Committee which could entirely obviate the possibility 
of the recurrence of such a lamentable occurrence, which may operate one day to 
the advantage of one party, and another day to the advantage of another party? 
—So long as members are admitted promiscuously into the Dublin Society, as I 
think it is evident that they have been, beyond the practice and usage of any other 
known society, where the admission depends upon election, and so long us a power 
is given to the members, which I should be sorry to have removed, of exercisin'* 
their judgment in giving their votes, I am utterly at a loss to conceive how an? 
1 emulations could possibly be 'made to prevent the recurrence of an occasional 
rejection, how much soever it may be lamented. 

1253. Then no other expedient suggests itself to you of preventing such occur- 
rences, except depriving individuals of the power of voting with respect to the 
admission of members. As long as a power of voting is given, such arbitrary 
exclusions may, in your opinion, be from time to time exercised ?— So long as a 
riglit of voting is given, I am not aware how individuals can be controlled in the 
exercise of their private judgment and the consequent disposal of their votes. 

1254. Mr . IVyse.] Are there any evening meetings held similar to the scientific 
meetings for the promotion of the fine arts in the Dublin Society ?— There are no 

l^! ll \ L m eetU - ,SS th $ Dubhn Societ y f ^ r the promotion of the fine arts, but the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, which is a corporate body exclusively devoted to the 
fane arts, have their meetings for that purpose, and possibly may also have evening 
meetings ; I am not sure whether they have the latter or not. 

12 55 - ou 0 not consider the Dublin Society specially devoted to the encou- 
,„ 8 " of , fino "I®, ,n tlle higher branches?— In the higher branches, at 
FnSS. ~n al J £ T ? T e i' e , .““.association, of which I was one of the 
„ . ' ‘ e Royal Irish Institution, which was expressly formed for the 

«av aIrtiL™h"th° 1 ir “ nclies °f 'he fine arts; which institution I may 

the Sr? bu ‘ ■' “ ®“ e ga Hf? and housc > has completely failed in attaining 
chartered hod There ia now the Royal Hibernian Academy, a 

in London b d Ti ! llar ln i ts c . on . at !. tation t0 tlle Royal Academy of Painting, &c. 
mente t I-hii ^ 8 I™ Ming. with spacious exhibition-rooms and apart- 
amonest thrmiolmT? alK w ;er c " is possible they may have evening meetings 
chieflv confined tn ,1 Ut l lC co ““ exlon of the Dublin Society with the fine arts is 

rnaf chance to cl , 8 7 erlnt 1 end<! ">* of the drawing-schoolf or to matters which 
may cnance to emanate from that source. 

Dublhf Societv? ele MprI? 1L ^' men . ts of the fine arts which are cultivated in the 

“e y ome iiista " ces : sucb ,' fcr f 

very extraordinarw . ,1. the y S ave a fow years ago to two pupils of 

eMensfTseS first Tl ? young men the Dublin Society went to the 
sSe to Pant aifto Pn 7 *° Study under Mr ' Behnis, and after that of 
SrZlteuZ: ^ * here t0r ™ ai “ years, with an allowance 

and “has' tte^odety^ne’hfmy ext™ <Tfor h* referenoe t0 ot |’. er illdivid “ als ’ 
J 5 > e xpense tor the purpose of sending any other 

artists 
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artists abroad for study ? — I am not aware of any other individuals, in my acquaint- 
ance with the society, who have been favoured in the same manner, except these 
two. 

1258. Do you think it would be a desirable thing that a certain portion of the 
funds should be applied to that purpose? — Certainly not, unless there was extraor- 
dinary merit, as appeared in these instances. 

1259. If it were made an object of competition, if it were given for instance as 
a prize, on the principle adopted in many colleges abroad, every three years or 
every five years, that the best pupil should be selected for the purpose of sending 
him abroad for instructions, for a certain number of years ; do you not think that 
would operate as a very strong inducement to study, and at the same time be pro- 
ductive of very good results to the country ? — I have no doubt of it ; and I beg 
leave to mention that Mr. Timbrell, who was a pupil in our school, obtained on 
the last adjudication of premiums at the Royal Academy in London, a premium in 
sculpture of that same high character, which qualified him for being sent for two 
years to Italy at the expense of the Royal Academy in London. Of course, if we 
had had the power and means of giving the same advantage, Mr. Timbrell would 
probably have had one of our premiums instead of that given by the Royal Aca- 
demy. But since the reduction of the Parliamentary grant in 1832, we are pre- 
cluded from the power of holding out encouragement to the fine arts, by the offer 
of such high premiums. We have no means for doing so at present. 

12G0. But the most salutary influence resulting from that would be the exertion 
produced on the part of the pupils in the course of their instruction ? — Doubtless it 
would afford very high encouragement to the pupils to exert themselves. 

1261. Do you think a love of the arts is very generally diffused through the 
Irish nation ? — 1 should say, speaking of the arts generally, that they are at a very 
low ebb in Ireland. In our schools, indeed, we never have failed to have drawings 
and models in clay produced annually at the exhibitions, in competition for pre- 
miums; and 1 am quite confident fully on a par with similar schools, whether in 
these countries or abroad. I have looked narrowly into the schools which I have 
visited during a residence of three years in various parts of Italy, purposely to 
enable me to form a coinparion between the pupils there and in our own schools 
in Dublin. 

1262. You have recommended an arrangement for the purpose of encouraging 
the improvement of agriculture amongst the people by local agricultural societies 
in Ireland ; do you think a similar arrangement advisable with respect to the arts ; 
that where societies of arts are established in Ireland, the Dublin Society should 
give premiums, requiring reports in return ? — I think it would be very desirable ; and 
that the arts might be decidedly both improved and diffused by such means. 

1263. Do you think a greater number of pupils would present themselves for 
admission into your schools, if drawing were more generally made a portion of 
elementary education, on the same principle that exists in Prussia or in France? — 
Certainly ; in proportion as any art or science is generally attended to in the com- 
munity, so individuals, who are likely to receive rewards for study therein, would 
be eager to present themselves. 

1264. Mr. Junes.] Did you consider the rejection of Dr. Murray, the other day, 
as a party matter ? — I think it was a party matter. 

1265. Is there more than one party in the Dublin Society? — I should be very 
sorry to think that there were any parties whatever existing in the Royal Dublin 
Society itself, that is, as a society, for such a circumstance would be most injurious 
to the interests of the establishment. But that there are individuals strongly attached 
to opposite parties, in the community belonging to the Dublin Society, is beyond 
all doubt. 

1266. What arc your reasons for supposing that the rejection of Dr. Murray was 
a party matter ? — 1 cannot offer any direct evidence upon that from myself, but if 
l am to believe what I heard, very great pains were taken by persons of the opposite 
vide to collect their friends together, for the purpose of rejecting him. 

1267. What opposite side do you mean? — The Orange or the high Protestant side, 
as I am informed. I beg leave distinctly to state that I cannot produce a single 
instance in evidence of it myself, but I have been informed that pains w<jre taken by 
the opposite party to combine for the purpose of rejecting Dr. Murray. 

1268. That you believe to be the case from what you have heard? — Yes; and 

merely from what I have heard. ■ 
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1269. Now there is another party in the Dublin Society, namely, the liberal 
party ? — There are men of extreme liberal principles who belong to the Dublin 
Society. 

1270. You have admitted in your evidence before, that there is a strong liberal 
party ? — Yes, there are persons of every party, I believe, who are members of the 
Dublin Society. 

1271. Ido not suppose there is what is called the Orange party, or the liberal 
party, in the Dublin Society. I suppose you mean there are persons in the Dublin 
Society who entertain Orange opinions, and some who entertain liberal opinions? 
— Yes, exactly so ; and it has been our boast that the Dublin Society was neutral 
ground, where political and party feelings were sunk in attention to the affairs of 
the society. 

1272. You have already admitted there is a strong party, or a large number of 
persons iu the Dublin Society who entertain liberal opinions ? — Yes. 

1273. Have these persons taken any pains with respect to the admission of 
members since the rejection of Mr. Murray ? — None whatever. 

1274. Was it not open to them to propose some alteration in the bye-laws with 
respect to the admission ? — Certainly. 

1275. If they thought Dr. Murray was rejected by party motives, would it not 
have been open to them ? — Yes. 

1276. And they have not availed themselves of it? — No. 

1277. Chairman .] Would they not have been prevented from doing so by the 
circumstance of the Government having inquired into the constitution of the 
Dublin Society with respect to admission? — I doubt whether the matter lias 
been thus considered. The general scheme of admission to tho society, since its 
first formation in 1731, has undergone various modifications ; the question of letting 
the mere majority decide upon the admission of a member was under considera- 
tion 80 years ago ; and such a regulation actually existed as the law of the society 
for two years ; it was then altered to its present basis, in which two-thirds of the 
votes must concur for the admission of a candidate. 

1278. Have you ever known persons belonging to what is described as the 
liberal party in the society combine to exclude any person of the opposite party ? 
— I never knew of such a thing. 

1279. Mr. Wyse.~] In the late rejection was there any positive combination, or 
was it a matter of accident? — There was positive combination, as I have heard; 
but I beg leave once more to say that I do not speak from my own knowledge, 
but from what I have heard, and I am inclined to believe it. 

1280. Chairman .] Throughout the clubs in Dublin was there a canvass, that the 
members of the club should attend, in order to reject Dr. Murray? — I have 
heard so. 



1281. Mr. Jones.] In what club was that notice given ? — I have heard that it 
was given in the Sackville-street Club. 

1282. Do you consider the Sackville-street Club an Orange club?— I am not 
at all acquainted with it. 

1.283. I should like to know why, because a notice was put up in the Sackville- 
street Club, calling upon persons to reject Dr. Murray, that therefore it was done 
by the Orange party ? — I have been given to understand there was not a word 
satd about Dr. Murray, but the notice posted up was, “ Remember the election at 
such a time. 



1284. Is that the usual practice r — I know nothing about it : I cannot give any 
explanation from iny individual knowledge. I did not see it ; I merely heard of it. 

, . 1 e gnrd to anything that passed in the society previous to the actual day of 

election, I never heard any open conversation or allusion to the subject, excepting 
m one instance, when Mr. Boyd, V. K, Mr. Naper, V. p aud , J se lf, happened 
to meet together m our secretary’s room, accidentally-, on the business of the 
society. There were other persons present who were supposed to entertain what 
are called high Protestant or Orange sentiments. Mr. Boyd V. P., on this 
occasion, did address the persons present, saying, that lie hoped there would be no 
rejection of Dr. Murray, because an act ot that description w Juld be of considerable 
disadvantage to he society. Mr. Naper said some words to the same effect, and 
I said a few myself, hoping and trusting that we should always consider our society 
as a neutraLbody, where political bias might never show itself for that an appear- 
ance of it affecting our proceedings could not fail of bcnii in a hi»h degree 
injurious. u s 111 11 o 3 
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1285. It seems, from this account, that many of the members of the society, Isaac Weld, Esq. 

themselves influential persons, were desirous that upon that occasion nothing like 

politics should enter in the society at all ? — No doubt of it. Mr. Naper was one 29 April 18361 
of the last vice.-presidents chosen. Mr. Boyd is another vice-president, and an 

old member, and is well known to have entertained strong political sentiments on 
one side. 

1286. Is the Sackville-street Club a political club? — I do not know'. 

1287. Then why do you assume, or does anybody assume, because a notice 
was given in the Sackville-street Club, “ Remember the day of election,” why do 
you immediately assume it was what some people might Call the Orange or 
illiberal parly who did it, or why do you assume it was done from party motives? 

—Ido not assume any such thing. I am not acquainted with the club; but 
having been questioned upon the subject by this Committee, I answered to the 
best of my ability. I said distinctly that I had no direct evidence of my own 
knowledge, but that I had heard of such things. Whether they are actually so 
or not, I do not presume to say. 

1288. Chairman.'] What is your own opinion, and the opinion particularly of 
legal persons, with respect to the rigbt which the society possess to the property, 
a great portion of which must necessarily have been purchased by the nation, 
inasmuch as the Parliamentary grants to the society have been in the proportion of 
about fifteen to one to the private subscriptions, and inasmuch as in no one year could 
the society have been maintained by the private subscriptions alone? — The 
charter gives the society full power to hold property to the value of 1,000/. a year. 

To such an extent of property, I think, there can be no doubt whatever, as far as 
the individual opinion of one, not a lawyer, goes ; but in regard to property beyond 
that, there would be a question, I conceive, for lawyers. 

1289. Do yon conceive that the nation in consequence of these grants, 
amounting to above 300,000/. since the Union, to say nothing of the yearly grants 
before the Union, has or has not a lien or equitable claim upon the property of 
the Dublin Society ? — Being a party concerned, perhaps I might be justified in 
asking permission to decline giving an opinion upon the subject; but I am free to 
express my belief that the society, as it appears to me, would be disposed firmly 
to maintain their right to the property as far as they possibly could. 

1290. Then you conceive that the disposition of the society would be to maintain 
that the property of which the Dublin Society is at present in possession, belongs 
exclusively to the members of the corporation, and that, as a corporation, they 
would have it in their power, at any momeut, to dispose of that property, to 
dissolve themselves, and to make what distribution of it they thought proper? — 

I have said that possibly there migbf arise a question with regard to their right to 
property beyond 1,000 1 . a year; but I will beg leave to explain, at the same time, 
that when the former premises of the society, in Hawkins-street, were about to be 
disposed of, pn which very considerable sums granted by Parliament for buildings 
had been expended, it was proposed to have an Act of Parliament to enable the 
society to part with these premises, which had cost the society and the nation so 
much. But I understand that Mr. Joy, now the chief baron of the Exchequer in 
Ireland, gave it as his opiniou, which, I believe, appears in these volumes on the 
table, that no Act of Parliament was necessary; and that the society had full 
power to dispose of the property. Now, if they had aright to sell, they must 
have also a right to hold. 

1291. Have you, in Dublin, had occasion to know of any similar circumstance 
to that in which the Dublin Society is placed with respect to Parliamentary 
grants ? — I have a document which was put into my hands just before I was 
leaving Dublin, being a case with the opinion of counsel relative to a claim on the 
part of Government, which had been made to certain premises, used as a public 
institution, on similar or very nearly upon similar grounds, namely, that the 
principal funds out of which the premises had been originally purchased and 
afterwards extended, had been obtained from the national purse ; but the trustees 
to whom the property had been confided have maintained their right to the 
premises : the opinion of counsel was decidedly in their favour. 

1292. Was a similar opinion given in the case of the Kildare-street Society? — 

I am not informed as to that. 

1293. Do you conceive that, under the circumstances that have been stated, of 
the very large proportion which the Parliamentary grant bears to the private 
subscriptions, Parliament would in equity be justified in requiring, upon the 

0.47. 0 4 subject 
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subject of this property, a security that it should no longer bo in the power of the 
members of the society to dispose of property which had been acquired by so 
great a national sacrifice ? — I shall not pretend to offer any opinion as to what 
Parliament ought, or as to what it might be in their power to do. 

1294. Then you are not prepared to submit to the Committee whether it is 
reasonable that, say 70 or 80 members, forming an actual majority in the society 
■who have paid only 20Z. as the admission fee, should or should not have the 
absolute control over property which has been laid in at the expense of 300 000 1 
on the part of the nation ? — I am not prepared to submit anything on the subject] 
and I must beg leave to decline giving any opinion. I must, however, observe* 
in reference to what has been alluded to, respecting 70 or 80 persons forming 
a majority to control the proceedings of the society, that such a majority is a mere 
supposition, for our society consists of many hundreds of persons and upon the 
occasion of any question affecting the vital interests of tho society, the whole body 
of the members might, and, undoubtedly, a very large part of them would 
assemble. 

1295. Supposing a general meeting of the society were called, and every 
individual summoned, and yet only 150 persons attended, would it not, under the 
present constitution of the society, be competent to them to make any disposition 
they pleased of the property of the society ? — A much smaller number might 
determine anything which the society was competent to determine. 

1296. With a view to future grants, but not with respect to the past, do you 
think it is right that Parliament should continue to grant a large sum of money to 
any society in which the members have it in their power to meet at any time they 
please to differ from Parliament, as to the mode of administering to the funds 
placed at their disposal, to dissolve the society, and make whatever distribution of 
the property they like? — The question of dissolving the society' has never come 
under consideration. With regard to what the society might do if the Parliamen- 
tary grant were altogether withdrawn, it is also extremely difficult to pronounce. 
It. would be evidently impracticable without augmenting very considerably the 
private subscriptions, to hold such expensive buildings, and maintain such 
expensive institutions as they do at present; for these institutions are on a scale 
which no individual society ever has attempted to maintain, and which are rightly 
and fitly considered national institutions upheld at the public expense; of which 
the society are to be regarded in the light of trustees. If the funds by which 
these institutions are supported were cut off, the society probably would be 
obliged to relinquish them, and in that case they would, I apprehend, have full 
powers to dispose of their property, whatever might be its actual extent. 

*297* lias not a disposition been formally indicated to the society bv a 
notice printed on its minutes, to the effect, that the individual giving that notice 
intended to move, that it was the opinion of the society that they ought in the 
event of its differing with the Irish Government, as to the administration of the 
1 arliamentary fund, to consider itself a wholly independent institution, and to 
conduct its affairs in a manner which to its members should seem most fit?— In 
the present constitution of the society, any individual member is allowed to give 
a notice in the. minutes of the society; and some very wild notices on different 
occasions have been given, which are merely to be considered as expressive of 
t le opinion of the individual, until the society have considered thereof and passed 
a vote. r 



1298. Do you think there would be any objection on the part of the society 
to vest the right of property, to prevent such a contingency as has been suggested 
in the foregoing questions, in certain trustees, either to bo named by the Govern- 
ment or to be elected by the members ?— Very great jealousy has prevailed in 
the society on the late interference of Government with regard to their private 
regulations, which it appears that they have full power to make under their 
charter ; it is utterly impossible for any individual whatever to predict what the 
vote of such a numerous body as the Royal Dublin Society would be on any 
such question, but I venture to think they would be very tenacious of their 
privileges. • J 

t299. Individually, do you not think that if you were called upon as a 
Member of Parliament to vote to any public institution a large sum of money, 
you would feel yourself bound to make provision that the proceeds which would 
be acquired by that grant, should be secured throughout ail time to the nation, 
and should not be placed under the absolute control of individuals ?— Never 

having 
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having experienced the sensations attendant upon a return to the Honourable 
House, I cannot take upon me to say what I might do, if called on to vote upon 
the subject, as a Member of Parliament; but if it were a question for the 
appropriation of money, for purposes strictly to be considered national, such as 
the foundation de novo of a public institution, I think I should be disposed to 
agree that ample provision ought to be made for the just administration and 
security of the funds so granted by Parliament. Here the question seems to be 
in reference to a society which has existed for 1 00 years or more, and which has 
been long in the constant habit of receiving money annually, for many years, 
from the Privy Purse of The King, and afterwards from Parliament to a large 
extent, without any such provision having been thought of, except the yearly 
accounting for the just and lawful expenditure of their funds, before the Com- 
missioners of Imprest Accounts. 

1300. The question has reference to the future and not to the past. I think 
you stated, if the society enjoyed a larger portion of public confidence, and was 
more efficient in its administration with reference to scientific objects, that the Irish 
public, so far from wishing to see the grant diminished, would rejoice to see it 
increased; now supposing that Parliament were disposed, instead of granting 
5,000/. to grant 20,000/., do you believe it would be incumbent on Parliament to 
make provision that the property acquired by that grant of 20,000/. a year should 
be secured throughout all time to the public? — I think that if Parliament were dis- 
posed to act upon such a very liberal system, conducive to the general improvement 
of the country, the Royal Dublin Society could scarcely be so wanting in feeling 
for the general improvement of the country as not to acquiesce in an arrangement 
of that nature, provided it promised to be permanent. 

1301. Do you conceive that in such a case it would be necessary, in order to vest 
the property of the society in trustees, with the view of affording to the public a gua- 
rantee contemplated in the foregoing questions, to take out a new charter, or to pass 
a specific Act of Parliament P Do you conceive under the existing bye-laws it would 
be competent to the society to vest their property in trustees acting under certain 
conditions ? — The society are actually trustees themselves, as I humbly conceive, 
for the property which has been procured at the national expense. Pursuant to 
their charter, they are empowered to hold to the amount of 1 ,000 /. a year. Whether 
they could hold by an indefeasible right any property which exceeds that amount, 
is a question for the law officers of the Crown. But Mr. Joy having given his 
opinion when they wished to dispose of property, which certainly had cost far 
more than 20,000/., and which sum we may suppose to be the capital from which the 
1,000/. a year was derivable, that the society had a right to dispose of such capital 
considerably exceeding 1,000/. per annum, it is to be presumed that they must 
have a right to hold property in the same manner exceeding the value of 1,000/. a 
year ; but the whole of this matter appears to me to involve questions in law which 
I am not competent to answer. 

1302. You do not conceive that in possessing property worth more than 20,000/. 
or 100,000/. the society would stand in the condition of having violated its charter; 
supposing it to be the case at present that they possess property to the amount 
of 100,000/.? — Ido not apprehend they have violated their charter. I apprehend 
it was only a regulation to avoid the penalties of the Statute of Mortmain. 

1303. Will you state to the Committee generally what has been the nature of 
the correspondence between the Irish Government and the society at any former 
periods upon the subject of any changes in the constitution or administration of 
the society ? — I am not aware that there ever was at any time during the long 
period of its existence any correspondence with Government on the subject of the 
constitution of the society, its private regulations or bye-laws, excepting the late 
correspondence which has passed through Mr. Drummond, But a correspondence 
relative to the general nature and objects of the society took place, indeed, in the 
year 1819-20, between the secretaries of the society and Mr. Grant. At that time 
Government was bent upon reducing, and did reduce, the annual grant below the 
sum of 10,000/. Irish, which had been, from the period of the Legislative Union, 
regularly given by the Imperial Parliament. The correspondence which took place 
was carried on by the honorary secretaries of the society at the time, by Mr. Joy, 
oow chief baron, and by Mr. Boyd, both at present vice-presidents of the society, 
Ihc-y gave a very full, and as it was conceived, a very satisfactory account of the 
society from the period of its original formation, and explained the nature of its 
existing institutions. No fault was found with the constitution of the society; 
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neither was the administration of its funds impeached. Nevertheless the Parlia- 
mentary grant was reduced from 10,000/. Irish currency to 7,000 1. British, in the 
course of a few years. 

1304. The Committee of 1829 upon the Irish Estimates recommend that certain 
organic changes should take place, particularly as to the question of admission by 
ballot? — The Committee of 1829, without any inquiry into the nature or circum- 
stances of the society, that is, us far as wc arc informed, without any direct inquiry 
of its own, gave an opinion generally that any society receiving money from Parlia- 
ment should not have the power of rejecting persons by ballot ; that such society 
should be open to all persons seeking admission. To this it was immediately answered 
on the part of the society, that by their charter they were bound to elect their mem- 
bers ; anti that the principlo of ballot, adopted from the curly formation of the 
society, had been in use for nearly a. century without a complaint. 

1305. That opinion of the Committee was given upon general principles, regard- 
ing this as a society administering the public funds as trustees, and that, therefore, 
there should not be vested in the individuals so administering that fund an arbi- 
trary and capricious power of excluding any individual from taking part iu any 
benefit that arose from the Parliamentary grant ? — The opinion apparently was 
given upon general principles; but no instance was adduced of the society having 
exercised an arbitrary or capricious power by the use of the ballot. 

1306. That general principle was laid down by a reference to the charter, which 
contains the following clause : “ And our further will and pleasure is that the said 
corporation, or any seven or more of them, whereof the president or one of the vice- 
presidents to be one, shall have full power to elect such persons to be members of 
the said society as they shall judge proper ; which persons from time to time elected, 
shall be deemed to be members of the said corporation, as if herein particularly 
named do you not conceive that these terms, combined with the subsequent 
powers that are given of making bye-laws, for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the general objects of the charter, give to the society full power to make any regu- 
lations they please with respect to the admission of members? — Election, as 
I humbly conceive, in the strictest sense of the term, and as applied to the admission 
of members into a society, consists in determining, by a majority of the voters, whe- 
ther the candidate shall be received or rejected ; just as it is used for Members 'of 
Parliament. But private societies, such as the scientific and literary societies 
which exist in such numbers at the present day, have rarely been satisfied with • 
a simple majority, and have very commonly ordained that the majority should 
consist of two-thirds or three-fourths of the votes. Tiie bye-laws of the Dublin 
Society in the first instance, which is now nearly a century ago, required a majority 
of five in seven for the admission of members. About twenty years after this, 
a question arose as to the abstract meaning of the word “election,” and a vote was 
passed that a bye-law making an election dependent on any contingency beyond 
a mere majority of votes, must, of necessity, be “null and void.” This vote not 
having been passed on the day named by the charter for making or altering 
bye-laws, was not acted upon. After various alterations in the laws ot the society, 
the admission of candidates was made dependent upon two in three being in their 
favour, to be determined by ballot ; and such has been the law of the society for 
fourscore years at least, without any impeachment as to the ballot having been 
improperly used. 

1 307. Do you not conceive that generally the society is competent to come to 
a general resolution expressive of the mode in which it shall act upon that clause 
in this charter, that in pronouncing upon the election of members generally, no 
other qualification shall be required but the payment of a certain admission fee? — 
If I understood the question rightly, it is whether “ selection” might not be sub- 
stituted for “election.” But the charter ordains that there shall be an election, 
which, in common acceptation, depends on a majority of voices ; or if by ballot, 
on a majority of ballot. If election can by any means be construed to mean 
merely “selection,” that is to take out of a certain uumber of candidates that pre- 
sented themselves, such as might be agreeable to those who had the power of 
making such selections, there might still occur instances in which opinions might not 
agree, and these opinions must be determined by a majority of votes of all, whether the 
society at large should chose it members, or whether the choice or selection should 
be left to any' constituted body emanating from the society, for instance a council, 
which has been talked of. 

1308, Has 
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1308. Has not this principle of election been adopted with respect to the Lord 
Lieutenant?— There is on exception specially in his favour; that is, he maybe 
elected at any time and without ballot ; but still his election must have been deter- 
mined by vote. 

1309. He is elected by virtue of a general resolution of the society? — By virtue 
of a vote in the usual manner, on the question being put as to his admission, and 
there is no occasion for the ballot. 

1310. Is not a general resolution of the society applicable to each Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and applicable to all Lord Lieutenants, and is not the Lord Lieutenant, for 
the time being, ex officio a member of the society ? — He is not; and we have suffered 
very great inconvenience at times on that account. The Lord Lieutenant is 
invariably elected president of the society at the annual election of officers in 
November; but if a Lord Lieutenant, as has happened lately, retires from his office 
in the month of February, for example, without resigning his position as president, 
then we are placeci in the difficulty of not having any resident president until the 
next general meeting. For instance, Lord Haddington was elected in November 
he. left Ireland in February. Under such circumstances Lord Mulgrave was elected 
an honorary member ; but it was not until the general election in November last 
that he was elected president. 

1311. Will you be so good as to hand in to the Committee the correspondence 

which has recently taken place between the Irish Government and the Royal Dublin 
Society?— It began with a letter from Lord Morpeth, dated Dublin Castle 
20th January 1 836. ’ 

1312. The first proposition of the Government was, that the admission of mem- 
bers should be by a majority of the members present. Lord Morpeth says, “ I find 
that the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Irish Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates in 1S29, stated that the principle of admission by ballot in a society, mainly 
supported by the public purse, is objectionable, and ought to be discontinued. In 
this opinion the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, in a minute dated 
the 14th of November 1831, express their entire concurrence. 

“ I do not affect to conceal that recent occurrences have impressed the Govern- 
ment with' the necessity of complying without delay with the spirit, at least, of this 
representation. 

“ While the Lord Lieutenant, in common with his predecessors, willingly admits 
the many services conferred upon the public by the Royal Dublin Society, repre- 
sentations have been made which induce his Excellency to think that important 
improvements might be introduced into the mode of transacting its business and 
apportioning its income. 

“Under these circumstances, while his Excellency feels that he could not 
recommend to His Majesty’s Government a continuance of the annual vote in the 
estimates of the ensuing session, without certain modifications in the constitution of 
the society, he is still anxious to carry along with him, in any projected remedies, 
the assent and assistance of the Dublin Society ; I am therefore directed by his 
Excellency, to suggest that the society should be pleased to appoint a committee or 
deputation for the purpose of conferring with the chief-secretary, or, in his absence, 
with the under-secretary, respecting the course which it may be deemed advisable 
to pursue.” The first business of the society, in pursuance of that letter, was to 
arrange measures for a conference. 

1 3 1 3* What was the result of that conference? — I may say there was no good 
result, at least from that conference. It was attended with several mistakes. Mr. 
Naper, vice-president, and myself, were appointed in the first instance to wait 
upon Mr. Drummond for the purpose of arranging matters as to the time when it 
would be convenient to Mr. Drummond to receive the deputation. Mr. Drum- 
mond begged us, before he met the deputation, to wait upon him and afford him 
more particular information than he then appeared to have of the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the society. I accordingly drew out a paper, containing a brief 
account of the society, which I put into his hands, during a second interview, accom- 
panied by Mr. Naper ; and I also sent him some of our volumes, with marks to indi- 
cate passages which it would be desirable to refer to, particularly with regard to the 
correspondence with Lord Leveson Gower in the year 1829 and 1830. And I 
think I also explained that the society, according to its constitution, could delegate 
no power to any deputation to make any decision or any promise or engagement 
whatsoever on the part of the society. A day was ultimately fixed for receiving the 
deputation. In the usual course, the vice-presidents and secretaries of the society 
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were appointed to form part of it ; and with them were named such members of 
the selected committee as might have it in their power to attend. Though so many 
persons had been thus named according to the usual course of proceeding, yet 
there were only seven gentlemen who waited upon Mr. Drummond. Amongst 
whom were three vice-presidents and myself. Previous to setting out there was a 
a brief discussion as to the course that was to be taken. It was quite clear that 
we had no power to give any pledge on the part of the society ; neither could we 
anticipate how the society would act ; and hence it was agreed, that the more pru- 
dent course on the part of the deputation would be to listen to certain propositions 
which we had reason to believe had been prepared on the part of Government, 
rather than commit ourselves by observations which the society might not possibly 
afterwards approve of. On meeting Mr. Drummond and explaining to him through 
one of the vice-presidents, that we had no powers to accede to anything on the 
part of the society ; he then said rather abruptly, that under such circumstances 
he would not produce the propositions which had been written out, but they should 
be sent to London for further consideration, after which they should be transmitted 
to the society. Some conversation ensued after this, chiefly of an explanatory 
nature, as to the limitation of our power, and which was not of long duration, 
and led to nothing. I think there were great mistakes in the whole affair! 
I think that the deputation should have waited until the propositions were read, 
before they declared their want of power to accede to any part of them ; and 
after they had made such a declaration, it appears to me that it. would have been 
i happier course if Mr. Drummond had read the propositions which had been 
prepared, and elicited our opinions thereon as individual members of the society, 
although we could not answer for what the society might do as a body. Many 
of the unpleasant results which ensued might possibly have been avoided by either 
course. 



1314. Then what was the next step?— We received a letter from Mr. Drum- 
mond, dated 3d February 1836, in which he states, “Having submitted to the 
Lord Lieutenant that the deputation, whom I had the honour of meeting yester- 
day, were not empowered, agreeable to the wish expressed in Lord Morpeth’s 
letter, to offer any opinion or observations on the alteration of the constitution 
ot the society-, suggested by his Excellency, but that the deputation were merely 
directed by the.society to be the bearers of such suggested alteration, his Excel- 
lency is 01 opinion, that in order to avoid all misapprehension, it will be advisable 
to have a communication with the Treasury before transmitting to the society the 
propositmns which his Excellency may deem it necessary to bring under their 
consideration. I am to add, that his Excellency hopes to be able to make this 
communication to the society before their weekly meeting on the nth instant.” 
Tricin' 6 . Step - ln the correspondence was to suggest, on the part of the 

nf thp ’ aertain propositions for the improvement of the administration 

ir. r-j 6 - 1 \ , le step was the transmission of certain propositions by 
Mi. Drummond to the society, in aletter dated Dublin Castle, 18 th February 1836:-- 

tab ‘Jsirtir °£ fc ™ ardin S by command of the Lord Lieutenant, cer- 

adSwTthe E K t ““‘if' 0 ?, ° f R°y»l Dublin Society, which, on 

Bideration of the Society. T e ^ SaTY ’ hls ExcelIen cy desires to be submitted to the con- 

itteniht^SSte the^oMthution^of ado P bo . n of Orations suggested would, while 
materially contribute to increase ife effi ^ * society to those of other scientific institutions, 
cesaful cultivation of which the “ ** ^ 

1 have the honour to he. Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

“ T. Drummond.” 

3d March lf^. 005 Were ta ' !eD ™ t0 cons * dera tion at a general meeting on the 

members to 3 !**' by maiorit? appears to be > “ The Emission of 

ballot or otherwi J, to be teft to ™f be . rs Present ; the mode of voting by 
know your opinion with resDect to th! 1“ ° f , the soc,et y-’ 1 should like to 
that proposition:-— The obLtion “ b J ec ?“ ns tlla t can reasonably be urged to 
on the same subject to SwZ C ^ P™ci P le of the reply made 

the mode of admission wW h ta 7 Zn °' T’ “ DeCember l82p ’ ““«** that 
operated to the injury of the public The “ “ agB " eVer 

time satisfied with the’ Hnl«L" i ■ u 7 Governm ent had appeared at that 
the explanation which had been given; and when it came to 

be 
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be seen how very few persons had ever been rejected under the old system, the * saac Weld, Esq. 

society conceived they were justified in not departing from it. The proposition ; 

was accordingly rejected. 29 April 1836. 

13 1 7. But in itself you do not see any reason for preferring one proposition 
to another ? — Considering how very few have been rejected, not exceeding four 
out of 887 candidates, it seems to be a matter of little importance. As an 
individual member of the society, I should be quite satisfied by having admission 
determined by the majority ; it might perhaps make the society appear more 
liberal in the eyes of the public. 

1318. Do you think there should be admission by ballot at all? — I think 
admission must be by means of an election ; and that a ballot is, beyond all 
doubt, the easiest and readiest mode of deciding it. It is the customary course 
in almost every society, literary, scientific, or of other description. 

13^9* D° you think it would be desirable that the admission should take 
place without ballot? — No ; I think it is desirable to have it by ballot. It is the 
easiest way ; and, moreover, the Government appears, in the last communication 
through Mr. Drummond, to have changed their opinions, and to have withdrawn 
their objections to it. The only point required in the propositions was to have the 
election decided by the majority of those present. 

1320. You have stated that recently there has been the exclusion of a very 
distinguished dignitary of the Catholic church, by a sort of party combination ; 
supposing the proposition of the Government had been adopted, might not an 
adverse majority have as effectually excluded that dignitary, or any person equally 
distinguished, and equally entitled to enjoy the advantages of the Parliamentary 
grant, as one-third of the society has already done ? — No doubt of it, 

1321. Then the proposition of the Government of taking the mode of admission 
by the majority of the members present, does not overcome the possibility of party 
exclusion, though perhaps it diminishes the chance of such an exclusion taking 
place ? — It does not. 

1322. Do you conceive that Parliament ought to grant funds to be administered 
by any set of individuals, giving to these individuals the power of arbitrarily 
excluding, under party excitement, any respectable individuals? — We can only 
turn back to past history and see that Parliament has given most liberally to 
a society which has had such powers. 

1323. What is your opinion, upon general principles, as to what ought to be 
done ? — My opinion is that if the society, during the experience of a century, has 
not abused its powers as to the admission of members, or the administration of the 
funds entrusted to it by Government, there can be no great occasion for ipterfering 
with its constitution. 

1324. I speak not with respect to the past, but with respect to the future; 
do you conceive it is just towards the great bulk of the people that they should 
be called upon to pay money which is to be placed in the- hands of individuals 
who are to have the arbitrary capricious power of excluding from party motives, 
any individuals' from participation in the Parliamentary grant ? — If it can be 
considered an injustice to the great bulk of the people to reject four indivi- 
duals out of 887, during the course of 36 years, a remedy should be found, 
because injustice ought not to be tolerated. But the Royal Charter, under which 
the society has been incorporated, has expressly conferred upon the society the 
power of electing its own members. Whether money from the public purse 
should be given to a society enjoying and exercising such power as has con- 
tinued to have been given for nearly a century past, without any impeachment 
for mal-ad ministration, is a question wholly for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. If an entirely new society were to be formed for the same or similar 
purposes at the present day, possibly it might be founded on a very different 
basis. 

1325. But supposing it was thought only an equitable principle, that every 
individual in the community should have the power of participating in this 
Parliamentary grant, and that the society felt that so strongly, as to consent 
to receive a new charter abrogating the provision which is supposed to stand 
in the way of such an arrangement at present, would you consider there was 
any objection, speaking individually, to such an arrangement?-— With regard to 
what the society might do on such an emergency, it is impossible for an indi- 
vidual to predict. But I am humbly of opinion that, unless there was an 
assurance of obtaining a charter as favourable or more favourable than the pre- 
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Isaac Weld, % sq. sent one > t ^ ere wou ^ naturally be a very great unwillingness to surrender it. 

L_ If a society was to be formed de novo, provisions, it is presumed, might be 

29 April i$ 36. made by Parliament, for a variety of measures which have beeQ spoken 01 
hitherto; such as the appointment of a council, or the nomination of trustees, 
whether by Government or otherwise, to hold the property granted by Parlia- 
ment in trust, instead of allowing- the funds, as at present, to be administered 
by persons who, as at present, have the power of electing others. Parliament 
could, of course, make any provision it pleases. 

1326. In the case of fever hospitals and infirmaries in Ireland, it is the 
practice, under the present law, to place the administration of the funds raised 
by grant, in the hands of individuals who have paid three guineas a year in support 
of the institution, there is no exclusion by ballot in that case ; every individual in the 
community subscribing three guineas, becomes by that fact, a party to the adminis- 
tration of the fund ; if that principle be just in one case, why should it not be in 
others, in both cases the piivate individuals administering the fund being in fact 
only trustees for the public ? — It may possibly be very right, and I do not, by any 
means, mean to impugn the justice of the principle ; but it is a very different 
matter, as it appears to me, to apply that principle to an institution for the first 
time, after it has been a century in existence ; and with regard to any consent which 
the society might give on the occasion, it is impossible to say whether the society 
would consent to a new arrangement or not, or whether they would not rather incur 
the risk of their whole institution being broken up. 

1327. The second proposition was, that the sum paid on admission should be 
20 1 ., or an annual payment of 3 what objection do you conceive exists against that 
proposition ? — The whole experience of the society has been against the principle 
of annual payments. From the very commencement of the society, before it had 
a charter, there were difficulties about collecting annual payments ; and in turning 
over the numerous printed volumes of the minutes of the proceedings of the 
society, as well as the manuscript ones which preceded them, it appears that 
there has not been a single year during which there have not been very great 
difficulties in getting in the annual subscriptions, and much trouble and confusion 
arising from the disappointment ; therefore, the whole experience of the society 
having been against the system of annual subscriptions, the proposition relative to 
them was rejected. 

1328. But suppose the condition of forfeiting all advantage as members was 
attached to non-payment of the current subscription, as in the case of clubs, and 
almost all, if not all, the other literary and scientific societies in the world, do you 
not conceive that would sufficiently operate with the members to make them pay 
up their annual subscriptions ? — The experience of the society is directly the 
contrary. Every sort of scheme has been tried in vain to get in the annual 
subscriptions. Defaulters have been publicly denounced, law agents have been 
employed to sue them, and all in vain. Moreover, it has been maintained by 
lawyers, that a member admitted into a corporation, formed like ours, under 
Royal Charter, cannot be expelled. It was entirely owing to the inconveniences 
which attended annual subscriptions that the system was abandoned ; and having 
been abandoned on just and reasonable grounds, derived from experience, the 
society was not disposed to revive the system. 

132c). Do you yourself see any objection, supposing the newspapers were given 
up (which, of course, is, to a certain extent, an attraction to persons to belong to 
the society, and also absorbs a portion of the private fund), to the admission of 
members being regulated on the principle, that every member should pay an 
admission of five guineas, and be subject afterwards to annual payments of two 
guineas ?— -I hat has been tried and found very inconvenient. There used to be 
an admission fee of five guineas, with an annual subscription of two guineas, and 
at anothei time of three guineas ; all these annual payments have been attended, 
not merely with loss to the society, but with great inconvenience and embar- 
rassment. 

1330. Still you are aware it is the universal practice in other societies? — 
I kngw it is the practice at the Royal Irish Academy, at the Geological Society, 
at the Horticultural Society, and a variety of different societies in Dublin, of 
which I am myself a member ; but I also know, in many there is a great difficulty 
in collecting the annual subscriptions. And as I have already said, there is no one 
volume of the minutes of our proceedings in which there are not complaints of the 
trouble and difficulty of collecting the annual subscriptions, while they continued. 

Finally, 
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Finally, it was determined to abandon them altogether,, and only to receive j 
members on paying down a life subscription in one sum. saac e st *‘ 

1331. The experience to which you refer was, however, of a very ancient kind:? 29 April 1836. 
— Not so. While Mr. Joy was secretary, not many years ago, the then register, 

Mr. Lysaght, who was also an attorney, was employed in suing the annual 
subscribers who were defaulters. 

1332. Supposing the third proposition to be adopted, do you conceive the 
effect would be to add to the number of annual associate subscribers? — -I doubt 
very much whether it w'ould. 

1333. Do you conceive the annual payment of 2 /. a year instead of three 
guineas, would induce persons to become subscribers? — Yes; the lower any 
subscription the more persons will be found willing and ready to pay it. 

1334. Do you consider it desirable that it should be rendered so low? — 

I do not. 

1335. The next is, “ Tlio governing body of the society to consist of a council 
of 23 persons, to be chosen annually from the members, by vote of the majority 
of the members present.” I believe that proposition was rejected ? — -That propo- 
sition was rejected. 

1336. What is your opinion with respect to that proposition? — I think, and 
I have long thought, that it would ho desirable to have a council or an executive 
body who might relievo the society at large of much of the unnecessary trouble 
which devolves upon them at the weekly meetings ; but I think the word 
“ governing body” was a very unfortunate expression made use of in the propo- 
sition, which immediately brought to recollection how much the society had 
suftered in former times from a governing body. . 

1337* You think 110 objection would have been entertained to the proposition 
if, instead of the word “ governing,” it had contained the word “ administering”? 

—I think if the word “ administering” had been used, it might possibly have had 
a more conciliatory effect ; but I speak doubtingly. 

1338. Do you think the feeling of the society is not very distinctly opposed to 
the proposition that the administration of its affairs should be conducted through 
the medium of a council ? — I should venture to think it was not generally opposed 
to the principle, if a council was judiciously constructed, and its power limited. 

1339. The fifth proposition is, “ Five of the council to be vice-presidents, and 
to be chosen annually by the society.” There is no objection to that, I suppose ? 

— No. 

1340. The sixth proposition is, “Ten of the council to go out annually* not 
to be re-eligible till the expiration of one year.” Do you see any objection to 
that? — Not the (cast, individually. I see no objection to it, otherwise than that 
the society might lose the services of persons disposed to work. With us, under 
our present system, the difficulty has been to find persons who would voluntarily 
give up their time to the business of the society. 

1341. Do yon think it desirable that, in any institution, any description of 
persons going out of office should not be re-eligible ?• — That was the opinion of the 
Government; hut it is to be considered that our vice-presidents and secretaries 
merely fill posts of honour, and, when once appointed, they never have been 
changed, except on promotion. 

1342. Do you consider it desirable that they should not be re-eligible? — I think 
the principle is objectionable that persons should not be re-eligible, because in 
many instances it would be difficult to get others to perform' the business of the 
society. 

^ 343 - Do you think you would be likely to lose the effective support of your 
best members ? — I think we might in some cases very possibly lose the services of 
our best members ;• but if individuals appointed never attend, they ought to be 
put aside, and such is the practice generally on our committees. 

1344. The seventh proposition is, “Lists of the different committees to be pre- 
pared by the council, and submitted to the society at a general meeting, who shall 
then elect the members for said committees.” Do you see any objection to that?— 

No ; perfectly unobjectionable, if a council existed. 

1 345 * Do you think it is better that that course should be pursued, and that the 
committee should be elected directly by the society, than that the council should be 
formed by a-deputation from the committees; which of these propositionswould you 
prefer ? — I think that at present the system on which the selected committee is ap- 

0.47. p 4 pointed 
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pointed works extremely well ; and if a council were to be formed, which might 
readily be effected by giving that title to the selected committee, the same course 
might be pursued. The selected committee as I have explained, is formed of depu- 
tations of two from each of the standing committees, and consequently contains 
within itself, 'persons intimately acquainted with the management of every depart- 
ment of the society. I think there is very great earnestness on the part of the 
society to find out and to appoint proper persons to act on committees ; and by 
having so many committees, it has been endeavoured to interest more persons in 
the management of the affairs of the society. 

1346. Then you prefer the suggestion which, in the early part of your evidence, 
you gave of making the selected committee the administrative body of the society, 
to that which has been submitted by the Government ? — I think so. I think, how- 
ever, that perhaps additional members might advantageously be added to it, to be 
chosen as the Government has proposed from the body at large. 

1 347. Among those persons so added, would you include associate members ? — 

I would not. Mere associate members ought not, on just principles to have any 
share in the disposal of the funds, or in the control of the society. 

1348. Do you perceive any objection to the eighth proposition: “All officers 
to be proposed by the council, and nominated by the society”? — I think that pro- 
position unobjectionable. 

1349. Do you consider the council is a much fitter body to judge of the qualifica- 
tions of professors or masters than the society at large ; and that there probably 
would be, on the part of the council, less canvass and less personal feeling than in the 
case of the body at large ? — I am of opinion that the canvass amongst the members of 
a council would be far more active and energetic than amongst members generally ; 
and I am by no means sure that their appointments would, in every instance, be 
more judicious. Partiality will operate in small as well as in large bodies. The 
society, I am persuaded, would not like to abandon the pow-er of appointments. In 
the two last instances of election, in the cases of Dr. Scoulcr and of Dr. Kane, I am 
quite confident the society at large did defer to the opinion of those members who 
were admitted to have most knowledge of the subject, and who were best acquainted 
with the merits of the candidates; and their opinion having been decidedly given 
at a meeting of the society, when the merits of the candidates were discussed, 
determined the election in favour of the candidates chosen, who were decidedly 
the most fit. 

1350. So that, in fact, that proposition would only recognise more formally 
what was actually done? — Yes j the expediency of deferring to the opinions of 
those who understood the subject was admitted. Some eight or ten of us met 
together, and being unanimously of opinion as to the qualifications of the ' candi- 
dates, we gave publicity to that opinion ; and I have not a shadow of doubt as to 
the persons who were elected having been those who were the best qualified. 

1 35 I - The 9th proposition is, “The accounts of the society, whether detailing 
the expenditure of the public grant, or of the funds arising from entrance-money, 
subscriptions or other sources, to be audited and published annually.” That 
proposition was adopted, I think? — Yes. 

1 35 2 * The 10th proposition is, “ The auditors to be appointed by the society ; 
and the report of such auditors to be annually transmitted, with the accounts, to the 
Treasury and to Somerset House.” That was also-adopted, I think ? — Yes. 

* 353 - The 11th proposition is, “ Each committee to make annual reports of 
tkeir proceedings, to be laid before the society at a stated general meeting.” 
That proposition, I perceive, was adopted ? — Yes. 

1 354 - The 12th proposition is, “ That these reports or such parts of them as 
the council may deem advisable to be published annually, and within six months 
after being laid before the society.” That was also adopted ?— Yes ; substituting 
the word “ society” for “ council’ 1 in the first line. 

1 355 - The 13th proposition is, “The price of admission to the professors’ 
lectures to be regulated by the council.” Do you see any objection to that? — 
JNone whatever. 

1 356- The 14th is, “ The price of the transactions of the society to be regulated 
by the council. Do you see any objection to that ?— No. 

1357 - y° u think the transactions of the society ought to be open to the 

public by purchase ?— Certainly. ' 1 

• 1358 * 
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1358. At present they nrc not so The minutes of the proceedings of the society 

are not sold ; anti, consequently, so far not open to the public. J 

1359. So that, in faet, none of the scientific proceedings of the society have been 
of any avail in the way of publication to the public ? — It is necessary to explain 
that the minutes of the proceedings are different altogether from what have been 
entitled transactions. The transactions are properly those matters which are 
interesting to the public, such as papers, essays, communications, similar to what 
are called transactions in other societies ; such transactions in separate volumes 
altogether different from and unconnected with the volumes containing the minutes 
of the proceedings, have hitherto boon published and sold. 

1360. You seated before, that the minutes contained a great deal of valuable scien- 
tific matter, and that matter has been available to the public? — Not altogether so ; 
several of these essays have been printed apart, and have been accessible to the 
public 5 those, for example, on the cause of the many failures in the potatoe crop 
which had latterly taken place, and on the cultivation of the root, comprising the 
essay which gained the gold medal, the second best essay, by Mr. Niven, together 
with a digest or abridgment of many other essays which I myself made for the 
purpose of publication. 

13(11. Is it the practice of the society to make their transactions public, and 
available to the public by sale? — They were always made available to the public 
as long as they were published ; but no volume of transactions has been collected 
together for publication since the year 1810. 

13G2, Mr. Robert Steuarti] The society keeps a record of its transactions? 

Yes. 

1363. And prints them? — Yes. 

1364. Is that record of the transactions so printed available to the public by 
purchase ?— -I must again beg leave to explain that there are two sorts of things 
printed; first, the mere minutes of the ordinary proceedings ; and, secondly, the 
more interesting matters which occasionally occur in these minutes, which last are 
■printed apart and given to the public, or sold; and if collected together these 

would form volumes of transactions. There has been omission in not keeping 
them together. 

1305. Are those transactions which you stated contained a great deal of valuable 
matter, essays and productions of that description, printed by the society for the 
benefit of the public ? — They were printed for sale, and, in some instances, they 
have been distributed largely gratis. 

136G. And were the transactions of the society? — No; the separate essays, 
communications, &c., used to be collected in a thick volume; but that practice was 
left off in 1810, that is, was ueglected. Since that time many separate papers, 
interesting to the public, have been published, not collected into one volume, 
detached, as they happened to come out ; and these have been disseminated apart, 
and some of them sold. 

1367- Are all scientific papers, forming part of the transactions of the society, 
available to the public? — Yes, in some way or other; for instance, several of 
Mr. Davy’s^ have been published, and are well known to the public. Some of 
these were first published in the transactions of the lloyal Society of London. 

You are aware the literary and scientific societies of Edinburgh and 
London publish annually a volume of their transactions, is there any such 
publication as that made by the Dublin Society? — No, we have not put together 
our papers, and it is to be lamented. Latterly it has been one of our objects to 
revive the practice. 

Chairman.'] To the last proposition of the Government the society appear 
to have given a direct negative, “ That the purchase of books and periodicals 
should, agreeably to the recommendation of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, be strictly limited to those species of publications which are suited to an 
institution, scientific and literary ; and that, on the principle recommended, there 
shall be ,10 news-room permitted in the. house of the society.” Do you think, 
individually, that the proposition of the Government was not a reasonable one? — 
1 do not think it was an unreasonable one by any means. 

*370. Do you think it would conduce to the general interests of the institution 

al the news-room should be given up? — I have great doubts whether that would 
conduce to the interests of the institution. 

l 37«- What was the next step taken with reference to the propositions of the 

overuinent ? — There was a general stated meeting of the society, pursuant to 

0, 47- 0, charter 
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charter, on the 3d March 1 836, at which the propositions were considered ; when 
some of them were agreed to, and others were rejected, as will appear by the 
following minutes of the proceedings : 

At a stated general meeting of the Royal Dublin Society for the promotion of hus- 
bandry and other useful arts in Ireland, at their house Kildarc-street, on Thursday, 3d March 
1836, &c. , 

Read,— The letter of the Right Hon. Lord Morpeth of 20th January last, and the letter 
of Mr. Secretary Drummond of 18th February last, transmitting certain propositions, and 
the society having proceeded to take the same into consideration as follows: 

1. “The admission of members to be by the majority of the members present; the mode 
of voting by ballot or otherwise, to bo left to the decision of the society.” 

It was moved by Mr. C. W. Hamilton, seconded by Captain Portlook, “ That this propo- 
sition be adopted.” Whereupon an amendment was moved by Mr. W. Smith, 

“ That the society is of opinion that the present mode of election of members, which has 
existed for more than half a century, is best calculated to protect the interest of this society, 
and should not be changed.” Which amendment was carried. 

2. " The sum paid on admission to be 20 7 ., or an annual payment of 3/.” 

Resolved, That the sum at present paid on admission being 21 /., and the claimants for 
admission numerous, the society does not deem it expedient to reduce the amount of the 
admission fee; and that the experience of this as well as of every similar society, is strongly 
and justly opposed to the substitution of an annual payment for a life subscription, inde- 
pendent of legal difficulties which might arise in case of non-payment. 

3. “ Annual subscribers to be admitted as at present prescribed by the bye-law 12 ; with 
the exception, that of the five members required to sign the recommendation, one at least 
shall be a member of the council, and not necessarily a vice-president or secretary. The 
annual payment to be 2 7 . instead of three guineas.” 

Resolved, That the annual payment by associated annual subscribers should remain at 
three guineas. 

4. “ The governing body of the society to consist of a council of 23 persons, to be 
chosen annually from the members by vote of the majority of the members present.” 

It having been moved by Mr. C. W. Hamilton, seconded by Captain Portlock, that this 
proposition be agreed to, and the following amendment having been moved and seconded, 
viz. 

“ That the establishment of a council as ' the governing body ’ of the society, cannot be 
agreed to, and that consequently such of the remaining propositions (viz. the 5th, 6th, 7th, 
8th, leth, and part of the 3d), as are dependent on the pre-supposed establishment of such 
council, cannot be entertained in their present form, though several of them furuish sugges- 
tions well worthy of future consideration.” 

On which amendment a division took place, when there appeared. 

For the amendment - - 76 

Against it - - - - 17 

Whereupon the amendment was carried. 



9. “ The accounts of the society, whether detailing the expenditure of the public grant, 
or of the funds arising from entrance-money, subscriptions or other sources, to be audited 
and published annually.” 

Resolved, That this proposition be adopted. 

10. “ The auditors to be appointed by the society, and the report of such auditors to be 
actually transmitted, with the accounts, to the Treasury and to Somerset House.” 

Resolved, That this proposition be adopted. 

u. “ Each committee to make annual reports of their proceedings, to be laid before the 
society at a stated general meeting.” 

Resolved, That this proposition be adopted, expunging the words “ at a stated general 
meeting.” 

I?.* ' J^ese reports, or such parts of them as the council may deem advisable, to be 
published annually, and within six months after being laid before tho society.” 

Kesolyed, That this proposition be adopted, substituting the word “society” for 
‘ council in the first line thereof. 



13. “ The price of admission to the professors’ lectures be regulated by the council.” 
Kesolvea, 1 hat the admission to the professors’ lectures be regulated as heretofore by 
the society. to 

K ■ "1 T ° f , tlle transactions of the society to bo regulated by tho council.” 

heretoforelu opemtta. l ' a “ slol “ na of the “»&* bo distributed according to the rules 



15. That the purchase of books and periodicals should, agreeably to the rccommenda- 
? . f f eHon . ss ° f Commons, be strictly limited to those species of pnbh- 
*Ef t i d n t S an lnstl tntion, scientific and Kternry ; and that, on tho principle 
recommended, there shall be no news-room permitted in the house of the society.” 

t the first recommendation contained in the isth proposition has never 
W h ‘ he . smctl o n . of the society, and shall b? strictly enforced ; but it 

These 
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. These resolutions were transmitted to the Lord Lieutenant, and the society 
received a letter from Mr. Drummond, dated Dublin Castle, 17th March 1836; 
in which he states, 

I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to acknowledge the receipt of the resolutions 
of the society, in reference to the propositions submitted to its consideration on the 18th 
ult. His Excellency, after advising with His Majesty’s Government, was of opinion, that 
such propositions, if adopted, would have increased the efficiency of the society, as a 
scientific institution; it being impossible to look at the published transactions of the society, 
and say that they are, as a whole, worthy of an institution supported at so great an 
expense. His Excellency conceived that such alterations would have tended to remove 
the objections to the exclusive character of the society, which have been expressed in 
Parliament and elsewhere, would gradually have diminished the influence of political 
feeling, and have placed within the reach of the less wealthy classes, those benefits to 
which they are entitled from a public institution, chiefly supported by public money. 

Entertaining these opinions, it became the duty of His Majesty’s Government, before 
applying t,o Parliament to renew the annual grant, to be able to state that measures had 
been taken to remedy the defects, which, in their opinion, existed in the constitution of 
the society, and on which they had received many strong representations. 

In proposing these measures, however, it was His Excellency’s anxious desire to consult 
the wishes and opinions of the members of the society, so far as might be consistent with 
the duty which he had to perform. With this view, and in this spirit, his Excellency 
requested the society to appoint a deputation to confer with the chief or under-secretary 
on the propositions which Bis Majesty’s Government had in contemplation to submit 
to its consideration. His Excellency indulged the hope that by this means the intentions 
of the Government would not have been misunderstood or misrepresented ; and that the 
propositions in question would have received a candid consideration. He did not doubt 
that with the assistance of a deputation, acting in. the same amicable spirit, an 
arrangement might have been effected, at once acceptable to the society, and satisfactory 
to the public. 

It was with regret, his Excellency learned that the deputation appointed by the 
society announced to the under-secretary, iu their only interview, that not only had 
they received no authority to confer on any of the propositions of the Government, 
but they had been enjoined not to express an opinion on any, even the least important 
of them, and that, in short, their functions were strictly limited to receiving propositions 
and conveying them to the society. For such a purpose, it seemed scarcely necessary 
to appoint a deputation, consisting of two vice-presidents, 16 members, and the 
secretaries; but his Excellency has been given to understand, that the deputation sub- 
sequently discovered they had mistaken their instructions, and that they had authority 
to confer, but not to decide. If this be the case, his Excellency must regret that the 
deputation, when they had better understood the extent of their powers, did not propose 
a renewal of the conference; and did neither state to Government, nor report to the 
society the mistake into which they had fallen. 

In thus, at the outset, refusing to comply with a most reasonable request, in declining 
all preliminary discussion, in desiring to have the propositions of the Government at 
once in a definite shape, and in rejecting the most important of them, without assigning 
any reason beyond the mere expression of the will of the society, or the bare assertion 
that their adoption would be injurious to its interests ; in these acts his Excellency must 
regret that he can discover no disposition to co-operate with him in that fair and 
candid spirit, which, in the performance of a public duty, he had a right to expect from 
the society. 

Having offered these observations in justice to the intentions and proceedings of the 
Government, it remains for his Excellency to advert to the resolutions adopted by the society 
on the propositions in question. 

On the first proposition it is stated, " That the society is of opinion, that the present mode 
of election of members, which has existed for more than half a century, is best calculated 
to protect the interests of the society, and should not be changed.” 

His Excellency begs to observe that the question is not as to the length of time which 
such a practice may nave existed, but whether, under its operation, a participation in the 
benefits of the institution, is open to every respectable individual. It appears to his 
Excellency that, under the rule at present in force, opportunity is given to the few who may 
be so disposed, to prevent the admission of individuals from political or religious considera- 
tions not participated in by the majority of the society, and wholly at variance with the 
legitimate principles, by which the introduction of members to such an institution ought to 
be regulated ; and that a practice so inconsistent with the true interests of the society might 
with advantage be changed. 

With respect to the first part of the second resolution, viz. that which declares it to be 
inexpedient to reduce the admission from 21 1 . to 20 L, his Excellency regrets that through 
a clerical error, tlie society should have been put to the trouble of expressing an opinion on 
a proposition which the Government had no intention of making. Had the mistake been 
less obvious, an intimation would have been sent to the society; but this appeared to he the 
less necessary, because Mr. Hamilton had authority to state to the society, and it is under- 
stood did state, that the error originated in substituting pounds for guineas. 

With regard to the second part of the second resolution ; " That the experience of this, 
0,47. Q 2 as 
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Isaac Weld, Esq. as well as of every similar society, is strongly and justly opposed t.o the substitution of an 

annual payment for a life subscription, independent of legal difficulties which might ark* k 

29 April 1836. case of non-payment.” 

Iiis Excellency observes, that the proposition was not to substitute an annual payment 
•for a life subscription, but to give to any person on admission, the option of either mode of 
payment. 1 

Assuming the proposition to have been understood in the latter sense, his Excellency 
observes, that whatever may have been the experience of the society itself on this point it 
was with extreme surprise that he heard the broad and unqualified assertion, “ that the 
experience of all similar societies, is strongly and justly opposed to the practice.” His 
Excellency would remind the society, that such is the practice of the Royal Irish Academy 
and the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh ; and that further, it is the practice of tlk’ 

fipnlntrk.nl Aetrnnnmk;.! Anlimmnm, C2 — A l • r/__, •' , ,l,c 



add or the 1 huosophical Societies of Cambridge and Manchester, of Leeds and Liverpool of 
Cornwall, Bristol and York; nor is he aware of one single society in which the practice 
recommended, is not followed ; not excepting the British Association, in which the multitudo 
of members might seem 10 render a different course advisable. Lest it should be said that 
although such may be the practice, experience has shown it to be inconvenient, it will be 
remembered that the system of annual subscription prevails not only in societies of old 
standing, such as the Royal Irish Academy and the Royal Societies of London and Edin- 
burgh, but that it has been invariably adopted in all those which are of recent establishment* 
and that these societies consider the annual subscriptions, as more valuable than life com- 
P°s*tions, and forming their most stable and efficient pecuniary support. Not only therefore 
is his Excellency at a loss to conceive to vvliat societies allusion is here made ; but on refer- 
ence to you, gentlemen, the secretaries of the society, his Excellency, as you arc aware has 
received no information which can enable him to conjecture what any one of all the similar 
institutions may be, on whose experience the society mainly rests its refusal to adopt the 
proposition in question. It is true that you intimated that, although the rule of the Royal 
Irish Academy admitted annual subscribers, its experience has shown that such a practice 
should be avoided; but on reference to the list published in the last volume of the 
Academy s Transactions, and dated 1835, it appears that 117 members are annual sub- 
scribers and 137 hfe subscribers; thatia 117 out of 254, find it more convenient to pay an 
annual sum of two guineas than one sum of 20 guineas. The fact is conclusive as to the 
expediency of the practice, if the convenience of the public is to be consulted ; and, on this 
ground, his Excellency rested “the recommendation in question. To whatever institution 
therefore it was intended to refer as justifying by its practice or experience the decision of 
the society, the Royal Irish Academy, at least, could not have been one. As for any diffi- 
culty in collecting the subscriptions, every one conversant with the practice of clubs and 
societies knows, that it arises either from negligence or want of proper arrangement, in not 
adoptmg or enforcing the very simple rules required to ensure payment. 

With respect to the third resolution, viz. "That the annual payment of associate 
annual subsenbers should remain at three guineas." His Excellency lias to observe, that a. 
the candidates for admission to the society may be divided into two distinct classes, 
Li h * 5 TT ° a 8 h ‘ }° , b “ regulated on very different principles. The one class may 
wish not, merely to participate in the benefits of the society, but may also desire to tale 
P ar f, lts ™. 1 ” a e e ?f" t ! and , become sl '“ re 's in its property. His Excellency acquiesced 

eliribmfv S? y 1 g * e a se ? se 0f - the 800ict y by ball °‘> otherwise, on the 

!,,} 5 vl k Persons, and of requiring from such candidates, when admitted, an 
annual or life subscription ; but the case is widely different with those whose only aim 
irifp d li e rasl . ruc J‘ on . b y attending the library, museum, or gardens of the institution. 
n y ls of opunon, that no impediment should be thrown in the way of any 
llu . mble 5 stQlio " in life > “““ding these depUnentt 
oi the institution, furnished and supported as they are at tlio public expense. His 

burnM°tho «l™ e tlla f tha e ai<lens and museum are open twice a week to the public, 
“?* h 5.'L y ;- ”.k hlS J re - ap f Ct tbe Britiah Museum furnishes an instructive 

dtSltv T', wwT* 1 ™ t0 lta library was attended with considerable 

if are .ter facihtL of a i ■' * “ m ° St r “ m0 ,T «°“«'quencos must inevitably follow, 

tbe E reaLh entire^ a 810n TT S ,vcn '. T!,e “Iteration, however, took pikes, and 
L L um iL ^ ftlL,Lki d i'!k c ? nfldellt en.heifitions of those wl.o had pronounced such 
of the Dnhlin qncl.iv^ 1 daa 8 er - His Excellency sees no reason why the library 

be> a ‘ least ’ as t0 l,1 “ P“ b ' ia . aa that of the British 

„f hesketv ^nd ite B s,™ ■ wa \ ratber in deference to the existing practice 
ot tne society, and ns supposed opinions, than in conformity with his own views tlmt 

6ven i ft B!5 a t er reduction o^CpJ^t 

«wfopiL?ou S be™ e Respectability of character, ahodd, in his Ex- 
certificate ofa eer’taiL m Iber S lem “ 5 that res P ea ‘ aW % bab '8 vouched by tire 

be F agreedr° 1Uti ° n ’ " That ^ estaUish “ a ” t a “ouneUas the governing body cannot 

hi-^ExceUency iTat^afi loss' to^now^wh'ethw* the^Molm^ 1 ‘’f p '°' ,nd3 of tbeir daoision ^ 
to any legal difficulties, or whether i t merely b ", f ex P r ? sss<d , haa . rtfara ”?f 
the societv not to na S #>nf tn lira :v intended to convey the determination ot 

me society not to assent to the recommendation of the Government. If the former is 

meant 
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meant, his Excellency, on the authority of the law officers of the Crown, undertakes to 
say that none exist, and with respect to the latter, his Excellency would refer to the 
practice of the societies already quoted; all of which, except the Society of Arts, are 
managed by councils appointed in the manner proposed. His Excellency further appeals 
to the experience of every scientific man, who has taken any part in the affairs of these 
societies, whether it would be possible to carry on the business of such public bodies with 
any degree of credit or advantage, except through the medium of councils. The cumber- 
some machinery by which trifling matters are referred to the whole body, and only 
confirmed at a subsequent meeting, and the endless and unprofitable discussions which 
are the natural consequence of such an arrangement, have been justly repudiated of all 
the scientific institutions of the United Kingdom, with two exceptions only, namely, the 
Society of Arts of London, and the Royal Dublin Society; exceptions which are useful, 
in so far as they more fully prove the wisdom and propriety of the prevailing practice. 

The fifteenth is the only remaining resolution which appears to his Excellency to call 
for any observations. It is stated that “The first recommendation contained in the 
fifteenth proposition has never been departed from, with the sanction of the society, and 
shall be strictly enforced.” J 

The account which his Excellency received is so much, at variance with this statement, 
that he should be disposed to doubt its accuracy, had it rested on any lower authority than 
that of the secretaries of the society itself. The facts as stated to his Excellency, are as 
follow ‘ In the year 1829, the Committee of the House of Commons, on the Irish Miscel- 
laneous Estimates, recommended that the purchase of books and periodicals should be 
strictly limited to those species of publications which are suited to an establishment, scientific 
and literary. In this opinion the Lords of the Treasury concurred. A letter was addressed 
to the society, dated 31st July 1829, by the then chief-secretary, Lord Francis L. Gower 
urging the adoption of this, among other recommendations of the Committee, as the best 
means of ensuring to the society that Parliamentary support which it had received. In this 
recommendation the society acquiesced; and the expense of the newspapers ceased to be 
defrayed out of the funds of the society. There being, however, among the members, some 
who desired to have the newspapers continued, a special subscription was entered into by 
them for this purpose ; but this special subscription was paid for six months only • when 
proving onerous to the subscribers, it was discontinued, and the funds of the society were 
again resorted to, and applied to a purpose which had been condemned by a Committee of the 
House of Commons, by the Treasury, by the Government, and by the society itself; so far 
as acquiescence m the recommendation of the Government might be so considered.” Was 
this done, his Excellency would ask, with or without the sanction of the society. 

In the second part of the 15th resolution, it is asserted, that; " A strict or literal enforce- 
ment of the second recommendation could not be attended with advantage to its interests.” 
In what respect the measure recommended would have proved injurious 0 to the society has 
not been stated ; his Excellency, therefore, can only add, that if any reasons for this opinion 
had been assigned, he would willingly have given them his best consideration. His Excel- 
lency is aware of the very common argument, that there are many to whom a news-room in 
such an institution, is the sole attraction. Persons, who indifferent to all the objects for which 
the society was established, the cultivation of science, or the promotion of art are induced 
to become subscribers for the above consideration alone. Without meaning any disrespect 
to such individuals, his Excellency believes that the most ardent and distinguished cultiva- 
tors of science will concur with him in opinion, that it is not to such persons a scientific 
institution is indebted for its character or efficiency. It was his Excellency’s most anxious 
desire to see the society divested entirely of the character of a club; and it was in accord- 
ance with the opinions and feelings of some of its most disinterested and distinguished 
society 816 * • the P ro P osltlon t0 wluch this resolution refers, was recommended to the 

It only remains for his Excellency to express his deep regret, that the communication 
which he considered it his duty to make to the society, should not have led to a more satis 
factory result. His Excellency had hoped that with tile friendly assistance of the societv 
1 . 1 «*cts too notorious to be denied, and some of which have for a considerable time 
excited the attention of soientiSc men, might have been dispassionately considered and 
judiciously corrected, that more benefit might have been derived from the talent and know 
ledge undoubtedly connected with the society, more energy developed in promoting the 
objects for which it was instituted ; and in short, that it ought to have been placed on such a 
footing, that its character and acknowledged usefulness should have fully justified tile lanrc 
expenditure of public money hitherto appropriated to its support. It will now he for Ilia 
Majesty s Government to determine whether, after what has occurred, they shall consider 
it their duty to apply to Parliament to renew the annual grant. 

I am, &c. 

Thomas DrummowL 

tlle r 0ci 5 t ?! ,reseuted llle following memorial to his 
Lxcellency the Earl of Mulgrave, Lord Lieutenant, &c. 

Sheweth, 

tofhe ' 1 ,™ ,v em0ri “! iSt? .. be / Iea . ve . most respectfully to address your Excellency in reference 
P™I? 0!lt,0Ils submitted to their consideration on the 1 8th ultimo, tlle resolutions of the 
Merely at its stated meeting, held on the 3d March, and the letter of Mr. Secretary Drmn- 
4 '- «3 mond. 



Isaac IVcld , Esq. 
29 April 1836. 
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Isaac Weld, Esq. 
2g April 183G. 



mond, of the 17th, directed to the secretaries of the society; and your memorialists ben- 1 
to state to, your Excellency that these propositions having been submitted to the society 6176 
taken into consideration on the earliest day compatible with the bye-laws, with that re ^ 
to which they were justly entitled, and in that spirit which your mcinoralists felt bp P6C * 
them as trustees of an important institution for public purposes, sensible at the same t'^ 
of the responsibility which attached to them. And your memorialists cannot avoid exnr ^ 
ing deep regret that, after having maturely deliberated on these propositions in the form?" 
winch they were submitted, unaccompanied by any reasons which had induced the Govern 
meat to offer them fur adoption, the society felt it their duty to come to the conclusion 
which has been communicated to your Excellency. 

In rcferenco to the statement in Mr. Drummond’s letter, ns to the society’s rejecting th 
most important of them without assigning any reason beyond the mere expression of tlj 6 
will of the society, ortho bare assertion that their adoption would he injurious to its interests 6 
your memorialists respectfully submit to your Excellency, Unit the resolutions of a We 
assembly can, in practice, he rarely, at the name time, accompanied by the reasons on which 
they had been founded, as many individuals may bo inline need by different views or am. 
meats, and yet arrive at the same result; and that when it is ‘desirable to communicate 
reasons on which such resolutions are founded, the usual course has been to appoint a com- 
mittee to embody them in an address or memorial. With that view, notice of a motion 
to appoint a special committee for the purpose was given on the day these resolutions were 
agreed to; that committee was appointed at the next moating of the society, and a draft of 
a memorial to your Excellency 011 the subject, was presented on the 17th instant, which the 
society directed to be re-considered in reference to Mr. Drummond’s letter, then just 
received. With this explanation, which affords proof, as they humbly conceive, of the 
respect with which it was the intention of the society, to regard the communication from 
your Excellency ; your memorialists beg leave to state with perfect sincerity, that in the con- 
sideration of any propositions tending to increase the efficiency of the society as a practical 
and scientific institution, they entertain every disposition to co-operate with your Excellency 
in that fair and candid spirit which, in the performance of a public duty, they concur with 
your Excellency in thinking you have a right to expect from the society. 

Your memorialists join in the expression of regret that any misunderstanding on the part 
of the deputation appointed by the society to wait on your Excellency’s secretary, should 
have led to an inference unfavourable to the society ; but as the mistake into which it 
appears the deputation had fallen, arose from a consideration that the propositions involved 
an alteration ot the constitution and byc-laws which, by the terms of the cnarter, could only 
be effected at one of its stated general meetings, and a consciousness that the deputation 
could make no communication which would have the effect to bind or pledge the society, 
and as the circumstance alluded to was not reported to the society, your memorialists feel 
that it is exonerated from the charge of declining all preliminary discussion. Should, how- 
ever, your Excellency be pleased to desire the attendance of another deputation, the society 
is ready to meet your Excellency’s wishes in the most amicable spirit, and in the hope that 
pub1i™ n ^ eineat e ^' octccl > at once acceptable to the society and satisfactory to the 

In that spirit and in that view the society Inis given these propositions in connexion with 
Mr. Drummond s letter ol the 17th instant, as they had already given the former their can- 
vations 6 — eratl ° n ’ and tll0y * J ° S 1<j avu t0 sul)Ulil: to your Excellency the following obser- 



Your memorialists respectfully state that it is not in the published proceedings of the 
society as referred to m Mr. Drmmnoud’a letter, which are for tho most part mere" minutes 
ot its ordinary business, that the character of the institution, or the benefits which the 
public derive tram it, are principally to be discovered. They would refer as evidence of its 
practical utility to its botunic garden, library, museum, chemical laboratory, the lectures of 
its several professors, the instructions of its musters in the different schools of art and 
science, and tho exhibitions for tho encouragement of manufactures, &c., &c. This society, 
naving ever acted on the principle, that it is by giving the first impulse to, and diffusing a 
taste toi useful arts and sciences amongst the inhabitants of this country, that the great 
objects ol this institution will bo best promoted. 

• „ T res P ect the implied charge against the society being infiuenccd by political feel- 
S JnnLnF e Ik° m h ? tS most , Y ncf l ui vocally disclaim its existence in the society as a body, 
. j ! 5 l h r e vea °. n th,s P 0,ut especially, as well as on all others in which its motives 
W v have been 1 TS l \ ed > by courting and challenging the most strict and search- 

nrf ^ q y i'i 1 r mem °rialiHts having felt it due to the society to offer these observations, 
the rasnluSn d r ft efor to the ^solutions adverted to in Mr. Drummond’s letter. On 

e nnnnv?, ,?* ° • firBt F°P, osltlou > ifc ia stated, « that under the rule at present in 



n . . |-v.| JU o,uuu, >!• ia uuueu, ■ mat under me ruie ai inescm. m 

fndividna?r<vllm y I8 ,9 Ve ? t0 % e few vvho ma y bc so disposed to prevent the admission of 
Sv ICa * ” reI,gl0us r iBilk ‘ ra ‘ ions - -ot participated in by the majority of 

didat™ 5 y y0Ur tag leave to state tho single fact, that of S8y oan- 

have beei l»lW( B F f S °S S . ofa ", 8 “ dos of political and of various religions opinions, who 

mslris . for during tho hist 35 yens, four only lmve been rejected; and your 

"S ' l? ' “ ve 10 that, while from the foregoing extract the majority of the 

the aXiiisaion °r he oh “ r S e ° f participation in a possible disposition to prevent 

“I from political or religious considerations, yet the test of long 
0l,t an y practical inconvenience or abuse bavin" arisen, a consideration 
that the society now existing for upwards of a hundred years, having been always composed 
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of gentlemen associated to encourage and promote useful arts, 0 unfit not to admit an indivi- 
dual who was objectionable to one-third of its members ; and that the existing mode of 
election had proved conducive to its efficiency and the support of its character, induce the 
society, on the several occasions when alterations on this head had been proposed aud con- 
sidered, to adhere to it also by large majorities, as, under all circumstances, best calculated 
to protect the interests of the society. 

But while the society sees no sufficient reason to justify its deviation from the principle 
so long approved of, your memorialists are fully disposed to concur in a measure calculated 
to take away any opportunity afforded to the few (if any) who might by possibility be so 
disposed to prevent the admission of any respectable individual from any improper 
consideration, which your memorialists submit may be effected by adding to the existing 
bye-law a qualification or proviso, that no individual shall be excluded, notwithstanding 
one-third of the members present may have voted for his rejection, unless at least thirty 
members vote against his admission. A regulation of this description seems more likely 
to guard against the supposed possibility of abuse, than even the adoption of the original 
proposition of electing by a majority under which 16 might exclude ; 30 members being 
the minimum required by the bye-laws to vote on questions of admission. 

With regard to the subject matter of the second resolution, and the proposition which 
the society understood to be, to give any member on admission the option of an annual 
payment or a life subscription, your memorialists feel it sufficient to advert to the 
experience and peculiar nature of this society alone, in support of the expediency of their 
resolution without entering into a comparison how far the various societies enumerated 
in Mr. Drummond’s letter may be similar to the Royal Dublin Society, which would 
involve not only a reference to and minute investigation of their respective charters 
and acts of incorporation, but also an enquiry into the particular circumstances and 
objects of each. 

The experiment of annual subscriptions from members had been long tried by this 
society, and failed to produce advantageous results; in proof of which your memorialists 
beg leave to refer your Excellency to an Act passed in the Parliament of Ireland, 
32 Geo. 3, c. 41, s. 5, by which it appears that in consequence of an arrear of near 7,000 1. 
being then due to the society on the annual subscriptions of the members, the interference 
of the Legislature was found necessary to enable the society to proceed for recovery 
of such and future arrears by civil bill; a remedy which proved unavailing. 

Your memorialists feel that the management of the affairs of the society can be better 
entrusted to those who have a permanent interest in its welfare, than by extending a 
participation in it to members who might be induced for any particular purpose, such as 
the election of a professor or officer, to contribute for short and uncertain periods. 

But while your memorialists entertain this opinion, they are most anxious to extend 
the advantages of the society to every respectable and well-couducted person, however 
humble his station in life; and in furtherance of your Excellency’s views, and on due 
consideration of the observations in Mr. Drummond’s letter, on the third resolution, 
the society will, at its next stated meeting, review that resolution, and consider the 
propriety of adopting your Excellency’s proposition for the reduction of the annual payment 
of associate annual subscribers, which the society is by its bye-law precluded from 
sooner doing. 

As to the statement in reference to the library, your memorialists beg leave to apprise 
your Excellency, that it is and has for some time past been daily accessible to any respect- 
able person, however humble, who may be desirous or have occasion to consult its 
resources, on application to the librarian ; and every accommodation has been afforded to 
men of science in this particular ; so that, with the exception of a few unimportant particu- 
lars, the public are participators in the advantages of the society, in common with its mem- 
bers, while the trouble of management and contribution to its support devolve in particular 
on the latter. 

Fourth resolution, “ That the establishment of a council as the governing body cannot 
be agreed to.” 

In considering this question the society had again to revert to past experience, and, 
having felt the salutary importance of retaining in its own hands the governing power, as 
best calculated to prevent improvident disposal or misapplication of its funds, and secure its 
efficiency, and to guard against a recurrence of abuses which bad prevailed at a former 
period, when the business of the society was conducted by a committee, which had assumed 
the entire management of the affairs, they were coerced to dissent from this proposition. 

A reference to the resolution on the next succeeding propositions will, it is hoped, satisfy 
your Excellency that this question, with qualifications, was intended to form the subject of 
future inquiry ; and accordingly your memorialists beg leave to acquaint your Excellency 
that, at the last meeting of the society, it was referred to a special committee, “ to inquire 
and report whether any and what alterations should be made in the bye-laws, and especially 
in reference to the existing committees, and the mode of managing the affairs of the 
society;” your memorialists feel confident that these subjects will be maturely and dispas- 
sionately considered by the special committee, and that measures will be recommended by 
them, aud adopted by the society, tending to simplify its operations, and the mode of 
transacting business, as by the substitution of a general managing committee or council, 
with certain extended and defined powers, subjected to the periodical control of the 
society. 

O.47. a 4 With 



Isaac Weld, Esq. 



29 April 1836. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 

With respect to the first part of the fifteenth proposition, “ That the purchase of bnnt 
periodicals should, agreeably to the recommendation of the House of Commons be st ‘ 1 
limited to those species of publications which are suited to an institution, scientifi Ct J 
literary and the resolution of the society, “ that this proposition has never been departed f 
with the sanction of the society, and shall be strictly enforced.” Your memorialists respeclfT 
submit, that this resolution is, in their opinion, fully supported in fact; assuming as th 
respectfully coutend, that newspapers arc of that species of publications suited to and t? 
found in institutions scientific and literary; as, for instance, in the Royal and London lnstit 
tions, where the establishment of news-rooms has been found expedient. This point involv* 1 " 
also the consideration of the resolution in connexion with the second part of the fifteenth 
proposition. 

It can scarcely be denied that a knowledge of passing occurrences is of importance to thos 
engaged in the promotion and encouragement of arts, manufactures, agriculture, and various 
literary and scientific pursuits; and that occasioual reference, and the advantage of access t 
newspapers regularly kept and filed in a public library, available to the public and to the 
members of an institution, embracing the extensive field of action which the Royal Dublin 
Society affords, cannot be deemed unprofitable or objectionable. A mass of, to many, useful 
and miscellaneous information, on points not otherwise to he acquired, is by this means, and 
at a comparatively trifling expense, made available and carefully preserved. It is felt as an 
acquisition by the great majority of members, and especially by country gentlemen when in 
town ; has been the means of promoting familiar intercourse amongst the members • and 
wheu it is considered that the total annual expenditure for this object does not amount to the 
comparatively trifling sum of 75 /., whilst a sum amounting to 4,226 l. has been contributed 
by members to the funds of the society, during the last three years, your memorialists trust 
that your Excellency will not be disposed to view this matter unfavourably, especially when 
your memorialists beg leave to assure your Excellency that this society is not invested with 
the character of a club, nor has the existence of the news-room ever been known to lead to 
the introduction of any political or religious discussion within the walls of the society, such 
topics, owing to the mixed and opposite views of the members, being, by common assent, 
sedulously avoided; and, in this respect, the society affords a most gratifying and useful 
example of the practicability of effecting a union of individuals holding different and opposite 
political and religious opinions, for one common and patriotic purpose. 

With respect to the supposed acquiescence by the society in the recommendation of 
the House of Commons, and the construction put on it by Mr. Drummond, your 
memorialists have to observe that the practice of providing newspapers out of the 
society’s funds continued until the year 1831, and the society was then induced to make 
the experiment of private subscriptions for the purchase of newspapers, in the hope that 
the effect would be to benefit and add to the funds of the society, and not from a conviction 
that the continuance of the previous existing practice of defraying this branch of 
expenditure out of its funds, was a violation of the recommendation of the House of 
Commons, or of the Treasury Minute directing the application of the society’s funds; 
and the society having, by the experience ®f one year, ascertained that the result was 
decidedly unfavourable, this course was discontinued, and its funds were again resorted 
to; and on this head, as well as to show the progressive ..increase of the society, your 
memorialists submit the following return : — 



YEAR. 


Number of Members 
Admitted. 


Sums paid on Admission. 


1831 


4 


£. s. d. 
126 - - 


183a 


M 


304 10 - 


1833 


73 


1,533 - - 

1,365 


1834 


65 


183s 


63 


1,328 - - 



In conclusion, your memorialists beg to assure your Excellency that they are fully 
disposed dispassionately to consider and correct any defects which shall be found to 
exist in the society, its constitution or management, and are most anxious to exert their 
energies in promoting the objects for which it "was instituted ; and they have been influenced 
solely by these considerations in exercising as they have done, honestly, impartially 
and independently, their judgment on the propositions submitted to them by y° ur 
Excellency ; and, courting the most scrutinising inquiry into the fidelity with which t ey 
have discharged their public trust, they indulge a hope that the character and acknow- 
ledged utility of the institution will fully justify the expenditure of public money hither 0 
appropriated to its support, 

Your memorialists, therefore, trust, that His Majesty’s Government will be pleased to 
recommend to Parliament the' usual annual grant, as the society have contracted habi 
with their professors and officers on the faith of its continuance. 
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Veneris , 6° die Mail, 1 836. 

MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien. 

Mr. Wyse. 

Mr. More O’Ferrall 
Mr. Robert Steuart. 

Mr. Dunbar. 

Mr. W. S. O’BRIEN, in the Chair. 



Mr. Anthony Lefroy. 
Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Sharraan Crawford. 



Robert Hutton , Esq., called in; ami further Examined. 

1372. Mr. More O’Ferrall .] YOU stated in your former examination that ^ ullon > ^sq. 
you had for some time disapproved of the former arrangement of the society ; g , 

what do you particularly object to in its present management ? — I think that one ay 1 3 * 

main objection to its present management is the system of weekly meetings. The 

effect of these weekly meetings is to induce persons to join the society for other 

objects besides the advancement of science; that persons who have little knowledge 

of science, and who take no interest in it, join the society to make use of it as a 

means of speaking. In this way it has acquired the character and spirit of a weekly 

debating society, which becomes interesting to persons who do not care at all for 

science, or for what ought to be the real objects of the society. As the weekly 

meetings furnish an inducement to make use of the society as a means of display, 

and for persons to make themselves remarkable and bring their names into notice, 

I think they ought to be discontinued. 

1373. Are the subjects which are generally discussed at these meetings subjects 
of science? — They are very seldom, if ever, subjects of science, and are more 
generally some trifling matters of unimportant detail. Something arises out of the 
management of the society which excites a discussion. Matters very trifling in 
themselves produce that effect, and it enables the parties to show their abilities and 
to get spoken of. 

1374. Do you think it has tended to produce disunion or party feeling in the 
society? — I have never heard party questions discussed in the society. The chair- 
man of the meeting would take care to prevent any reference to subjects of politics 
or religion ; but notwithstanding, I think the weekly meetings and taking in news- 
papers in the society do tend to encourage party feeling. 

1.375. Are there any other objections you would mention? — I think that it has 
also this effect. Things are taken up by starts, and as quickly abandoned; there 
is a want of unity of proceeding and steadiness of purpose, which would be more 
likely to exist if it were conducted by a smaller number of persons who should be 
obliged to consider themselves responsible by the frequent and regular publication 
of detailed reports. The numbers who take part in the proceedings are so various at 
different times, and consist of such a variety of persons whose attendance is irregular 
and uncertain, often regulated by chance, or by some trifling occurrence, so that 
one thing is pursued one day and it is abandoned the next, as a reference to the 
proceedings will show-. There is a want of uniform and regular proceeding, and a 
want of attention to the advancement of what should be the great objects of the 
• society. 

1376. Have you found that practically injurious to the legitimate objects of 
the society? — In order to guard against jobbing a very cumbrous and difficult 
machinery is required to be brought into operation. There are a great number of 
regulations to prevent jobbing, and such regulations are absolutely necessary, con- 
stituted as the society now is; but it leads in practice to very bad and inefficient 
management. If a measure is proposed it must he referred to the committee of that 
department, that committee must report ; then it may probably require a reference 
to another committee, who may be in some way connected with it, and afterwards 
to the committee of economy if there be any expense attending it; each com- 
mittee has to report, and finally, it has to be decided by the society at the end of 
a month or three weeks at soonest. The proceedings of the society will furnish 
many such instances; and one occurred ’ntely, which I think it may be right to 

0.47. . a mention. 
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Robt. Hutton, Esq. mention. A collection of tropical plants were offered for purchase to the com- 

: mittee of botany, which some of the gentlemen of that committee considered it 

6 May 1836. desirable to have. There were of course various opinions on that subject. Thev 
were a particular genus of the orchydivus tribe, which are now rare, and which at 
present engage the attention of profound botanists from their very curious structure' 
but the person who had them for sale could not or would not wait the time it was 
necessary from the forms of the society to accomplish the purchase ; a member of 
the committee of botany, who is a great florist, purchased the plants himself at 
his own risk, and afterwards applied to the society. He said he had done this for 
1 the benefit of the botanic garden, and called upon the society to reimburse him'what 

he had paid, which was accordingly done. Now I conceive this to have been a very 
irregular and injurious proceeding. In the first .place, it ought to have become a 
question how far having these plants at such a cost was an object of importance to 
the society. With the limited funds which the society has, it ought to have 
become a very serious and grave question, whether the society should give 60/. for 
plants, not for the purpose of advancing any great public object of general utility, 
but merely to increase the interest of the garden, which had of late cost so much 
more than its just proportion of the funds of the society. If that had been left to a 
responsible council, acting under the public eye, such a body would have hesitated 
very much; but this act having been done by an individual, of course there was a 
feeling in a large body, such as the society, in favour of protecting that individual 
from a loss which would have been considerable. I mention this circumstance as 
furnishing one reason against the present system of management, and not with the 
intention of imputing any wrong motive to the person who made the purchase, and 
who, I dare say, did it bond jidc , and with the partiality that a florist has for the 
advancement of the object of his own attention. 

1377. In point of fact, has that led to any extravagant expenditure on the 
part of the society. Were the plants worth the money paid for them ?— I have 
heard they were not, but I dare say there would be a variety of opinions as to 
their value ; but, however they might be worth the money, it might fairly be urged 
that it was not a legitimate object for the society to purchase these plants, when 
the society is totally deficient in apparatus for conducting its philosophical experi- 
ments, and pleads poverty as its excuse ; and, I think, if it had been put to 
a council well chosen, and acting under public responsibility, they would have 
come to the same conclusion. It would have been a purchase better suited to 
a Royal garden, such as Kew. 

137s. You attribute these evils to the present system under which the society 
is managed ? — I do ; the committees have no responsibility, and pay very different 
degrees of attention to their duties. The committee of natural philosophy only 
met four times during the last year, 1835, and the committee of chemistry and 
mineralogy only held four meetings. It is quite impossible, therefore, that 
these branches in a great public body should go on well or prosperously under 
such circumstances. Other committees have met oftener; the committee of 
botany, I believe, has met very frequently ; but I last year suggested that the 
committee of botany should make a detailed report to the society of all their 
proceedings, should state all the regulations with respect to the garden, that they 
should enter into a detail of the disposal and appropriation of plants, and of what 
the garden contained, &c., &c. That proposition was quite scouted by the society. 
I do not believe it was even put forward by the chairman, because the members of 
the committee of botany considered it an attack on their own management. Now, 
so far from its being an attack, it was quite otherwise. I felt they had rendered 
a very great service, that the garden was in a very improved condition, and that it 
would be very desirable to have reports from all committees, and I thought it 
prudent to commence with a committee who had done so much with a view of 
attempting to advance that system of periodical detailed reports, and I explained 
this to some of the members of the committee, but they objected to it on various 
grounds. They said it never had been the custom of the society, that it would 
look like a want of confidence in the committee, and that it was imposing a very 
heavy and onerous duty upon them. I have no doubt that it would impose heavy 
duties upon them, but still I considered them to be duties which, men undertaking 
a public trust should perform. 

1379. Do you not think the reports of these committees' ipight be made very 
instructive if properly drawn up ?— I think so : I look to the detailed reports of 

these 
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these committees, if made at regular intervals, and stating everything that had Roto. Hutton, Esq. 

been done, and giving reasons for their proceedings, as very important documents 

in every point of view. 6 May 183O. 

1380. Then, practically, the society at large have no opportunities of knowing 
the proceedings of their committees?— No regular opportunities. If a matter is 
referred to them by the society, then there is a report by the committee on that 
single point; but there is no regular report of the annual proceedings of each com- 
mittee by which the society and the public would have the means of knowing what 
each committee did. 

1381. Now, to take an instance ; there have been great improvements latterly 
in the botanic garden ? — Yes, very great. 

1382. A very considerable sum of money has been expended in constructing 
houses to make a different arrangement of plants ?— Yes, in repairing and recon- 
structing the houses which had been in a bad state. 

1383. Do you mean to say the committee of botany have not furnished to the 
society any report of their proceedings in that respect? — They have furnished 
reports occasionally on particular points, one thing at one time, and another at 
another; but they have not periodically and regularly furnished such reports, 
accompanied with particulars and details of management and arrangement of the 
duties of curator and professor, and as to the sale or other disposal of plants, as 
would or ought to be satisfactory to the public or the society. 

1384. Did the society sanction this large expenditure without any detailed 
report being brought before it by the committee?— 1 dare say the committee of 
botany furnished a report of their expenditure, which was probably referred to the 
committee of economy. I believe there was a specific grant of money (out of the 
fund which had been appropriated for building, and which goes under"the name of 
the members’ admission fund) for the improvement of those hothouses. I do not 



mean to say the money expended was not necessary, if it were an object to put 
the garden, which is a very large one, in the condition that it is. The returns 
before the Committee will show what the expense has been ; it was, I believe, 
1,600/. last year. 

1385. Do you mean to say that the money received for the admission of 
members is not mixed up with the Parliamentary grant? — It is kept distinct. 

1386. How is that applied ; is it not applied to the general objects of the 
society? — As long as there remained a debt upon the house to the Duke of 
Leinster, which there did for a great number of years, it was applied to the 
gradual liquidation of that debt. Since that debt has been entirely reduced, and 
the Duke of Leinster paid off, that sum has been still kept apart ; the current 
expenses of the society have been defrayed out of the Government grant ; a part 
of the reserved sum has been applied to the botanic garden, and has been 
voted on that occasion and two or three others, but it was proposed to be kept 
apart with a view to expending it on building. 

^ has been stated by a former witness that the salaries of the professors 
^ere reduced for the purpose of enabling the society to pay off the debt to the 
-Duke of Leinster ; when that debt was paid off, can you state any reason why that 
surplus fund was not applied to increase the salaries of the professors ? — I did 
not know that to have been the fact; I understood the salaries of the professors to 
nave been reduced when the Parliamentary grant was diminished. The Parlia- 
mentary grant had been greater than it is now ; and I understand that when the 
grant was diminished, the mode of meeting that reduction was to reduce the 
salaries of the professors. 

ih can y° u state any good reason why, when the debt was paid off, and 

e fund consequently increased, that increase was not applied to place the salaries 
0 professors on their former footing? — I do not know any reason. 
l 3 * 9 - Mr. Villiers Stuart.'] Was the debt paid off before or after the reduction of 
e grant ? — I cannot state the time ; I believe the debt had not been paid off' at 
e tlme of the reduction of the grant. 

m ] 39 °- Mr. More O'Ferrall.'] You have stated several objections to the present 
anagement^of the society; do you know what is the opinion of the professors on 
points r — I have had opportunities of communicating with the professors and 
the r° Wm £ °P’ n i° ns on these points, some of them differ from mine, but if 
ommittee command me to state what I do know, I will do so as nearly 
possible. Itissaidby one : — 

*• My own opinion is entirely in favour of the ballot, according to the present 
0, 47 - „ o method 
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RoH. Hutton, Esq. method of conducting it, although I admit that a well chosen council mioht 

considerably lessen the danger to be apprehended from the plan proposed & by 

G May 1836. Government. 

“ 2. Annual subscribers ought not to be admitted to vote for paid officers until 
they had been members for at least six months. 

“3. The proposal of admitting to the use of the library at a low rate of sub- 
scription, has my warmest approbation ; it may however be doubtful how far, or 
under what circumstances, such subscribers should be permitted to take books out 
of the library. I am of opinion that the garden might be opened to the public 
oftener in the week, without any inconvenience, although the admission at present 
is in fact almost free every day. 

“4. If the proposal of a council be adopted, its good conduct would be secured 
by general meetings of the society, at intervals of such a distance as would not 
continue the present inconvenience of the general board by their too great fre- 
quency, or diminish the interest of members in the proceedings of the council by 
being too rare. The plan of leaving the proceedings of one of the sections of 
council read at each of the proceedings, appears very well adapted to all the pur- 
poses of such meetings ; and it has the additional recommendation of bringing 
the merely mercantile classes of persons into contact with sources of information,, 
both scientific and literary ; an advantage which is considered by some as sufficient 
to give the preference to the general board of the society over the council. I think 
that the printed minutes of the society should be discontinued, but that in the 
summons sent to the members there should be notices communicated of motions 
to be made, and of the candidates to be ballotted for. I need not point out the 
reasons for this recommendation. 

“ 5. With respect to the admission of newspapers, though your reasons have in 
some degree shaken my opinion on this subject, I confess they have not completely 
changed it; and the remarks in the memorial still appear to me deserving of 
attention. I can speak as a person of scientific pursuits, that it is often very 
important to have access to newspapers as documents of various facts in natural 
history not recorded in books, of the first announcement of philosophic discoveries, 
&c. I have even had occasion to refer to advertisements for scientific and literary 
purposes. The case of the College of Surgeons, to which you referred me, is 
certainly a strong one ; but I have observed that young surgical students are, I 
know not why, a peculiarly excitable class on political points. If, as you conceive 
to he the case, many persons have become members of the Royal Dublin Society 
merely for the sake of the newspapers, I think it would scarcely be fair to deprive 
them of the privilege held out to them as an inducement to contribute to the funds 
of the society. Should the society, as we hope, become more strictly of a 
character conformable to its professed objects, I think that newspapers would be 
more particularly required, as scientific men have not generally the same access to 
them in Dublin as others who frequent clubs, coffee-rooms, &c. It appears to me 
that the society takes in too many of the popular magazines, which, besides other 
objections to them, are usually vehicles of party politics. I have often projected 
the formation of a collection of the fugitive pamphlets, and other smaller works, 
published in Ireland, to be purchased as they came out, but not to be read when 
of a political character until after a certain period. These are very generally trash, 
and of little importance at the time of publication; in a few years, however, they 
supply information which cannot otherwise be obtained, and often become valuable 
in exactly the same proportion as they were at first worthless ; the expense of 
purchasing them all would not be more than 2/. or 3/. a year. I have since found 
that literary persons, whose opinions must be of great authority, concur in my 
view. 

‘‘ 6. I am glad to find that we coincide in opinion with respect to the 
impropriety of the society taking upon itself the publications of scientific trans- 
actions, and also that our opinions are the same as to the inexpediency of 
publishing the statistical reports. 

“7. We agree also on the necessity of a more adequate provision of apparatus 
for the professors, especially the professors of natural philosophy. 

“ 8. I am very anxious for the formation of a school of practical mechanics, so 
very important for the circumstances of this country; but, as this would demand a 
considerable increase of funds, I shall not at present trouble you with my views on 
the subject. 

“ 9. With respect to the important point of the mode of increasing the salaries 0 < 
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the professors, I have nothing very satisfactory to observe, except the discouraging 
negative observation that the requiring payment for the lectures will, I am confident” 
be quite an insufficient one. I confess also that even if it could give an adequate 
support to gentlemen of education I should resort to it with great reluctance. The 
great title of the society to public support has always been, in my opinion, the 
facilities it affords to persons of all classes acquiring gratuitous information ; even 
the circumstance of bringing together these different classes for this object has, 

I think, a favourable influence on the character. Intelligent foreigners have often 
expressed to me their admiration of our society on this account ; and in a report pub- 
lished in France the nature of our establishment is particularly adverted to. I regret 
I cannot refer you to the work I allude to. You know the French always speak, 
as I think, with becoming pride, of the lectures of their professors in Paris, which, 
except for strictly professional purposes, are, I believe, gratuitous. The poorer this 
country is, and the more it requires intellectual cultivation (and what country 
requires it more?) the greater should be the facilities for acquiring scientific and 
useful knowledge. My own experience warrants me. I think, to speak with some 
confidence on what I admit to be a very natural opinion, that lectures if paid for 
will be more valued than when given gratuitously. The fact that the lectures given 
at the botanic garden are well attended by a great portion during the whole of a 
course which is carried on for two and sometimes nearly three months, three being 
delivered each week, and sometimes four or five, is, I think, a sufficient proof that 
their not being paid for does not detract from the value which might be attached 
to them ; and I know that in many cases the lectures of the other professors are 
as well attended. It is, I believe, found that the expectation of certificates is 
necessary to secure the regular attendance even of medical pupils to their paid 
professors, especially with the Irish and Scotch ; the English, indeed, are generally 
very diligent. But perhaps you may get information on this point from better 
authority than mine. In my own experience I have found that medical pupils 
who attend for the sake of certificates were not so constant as those who had no 
motive but the desire of knowledge j so that I am inclined to believe that the cir- 
cumstance of the attendance being voluntary induces punctuality, because it 
becomes, in some respect, a point of honour. The year in which the society 
required the lectures to be paid for affords at least one year of experiment, which 
was a signal failure. Some have supposed that if the experiment were repeated 
there would be an increase of attendance, which is certainly not impossible but, on 
the most favourable supposition, I do not think that the addition of increase to the 
professors would, at any time, exceed 20/.; which I am sure they would all think a 
poor compensation for the painful conviction that they were rendered less useful to 
the public. 

“ 10. As to the regulations of the botanic garden. The great objects to be kept 
in view are, first, the rendering it subservient to its proper purpose : — 2d. The 
promotion of botanical science and its useful applications, by useful I mean what 
the French understand by their term ‘ usuelles ,’ rather than the gratification of 
amateur florists or persons of fine taste ; and 3d. The prevention of possible abuses, 
from the great power given to the curator, which should be, as much as possible, 
strictly executive. But the code of regulations for effecting these objects might, 
I think, be better left to a committee of the society than to a Parliamentary one.’* 

1391. ChuirtJian.'] By whom was that statement made with respect to the 
College of Surgeons? — By a member of the College of Surgeons, who says, 
“ In the year 1831 several members of the Royal College of Surgeons associated 
themselves under the designation of the Dublin Surgical Society, tor the purpose 
of advancing surgery and the sciences connected therewith. 

“ Having obtained a room in the Royal College of Surgeons for holding their 
meetings, the members of the society subscribed funds to provide periodical publi- 
cations and newspapers for the use of its members. 

“ It was soon found that the newspapers attracted all the idlers of the profes- 
sion, and those who had much unemployed time on their hands, these persons thus 
brought together began to form a sort of club, by means of which they endeavoured 
to carry into effect in the college a series of measures calculated, as they con- 
ceived, to prove beneficial to themselves individually. 

“ The acts of the club produced so much oad feeling and disunion among the 
members of the college that it became desirable to lessen its influence, and .with 
this view the newspapers, as forming the principal attraction by which the majority’ 
0-47 - r 3 of 
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Robt. Hutton, Esq. of persons composing it were drawn together, were excluded from the rooms by 

a resolution of the college. " 

6 May 1836. « Tk e re sult of this step was a complete breaking up of the club within the 

walls of the college. 

“ The angry collisions which used to occur in the meetings of the college while 
the club existed are now no longer witnessed, and this effect is attributed solely to 
the exclusion of the newspapers from the meeting room. 

“ It is well worthy of remark, that the newspaper readers generally, indeed almost 
without an exception, never contributed to the advancement of the scientific objects 
of the society, either by the production of essays or otherwise ; they have nearly all 
ceased to attend its scientific meetings, which are progressively increasing in 
interest.” 

1392. Do you conceive the admission of newspapers to the Dublin Society has 

produced effects similar to those produced in the College of Surgeons ? 

1 think so. 6 

1393. Can you state the opinions of any of the other professors? — I have had 
a communication from another, who is not called a professor by the society, he is 
only called lecturer in philosophy. There is an unpleasant and ungracious distinc- 
tion made between him and the other professors in that respect. I believe that 
though a young man, he is considered to be a person of considerable acquirement 
and ability. The difference is only important in this point of view, as showing 
that, if a council had existed as the regulating body, he would have probably 
applied to it to have the matter rectified ; but he did not like applying to the 
entire body, where notice must be given, and then a public discussion take place 
at a weekly meeting before any change could be made. It might appear to some 
to be too immaterial and merely a personal matter ; and, therefore, although 1 have 
reason to believe that the difference of title is felt yet, he is still called lecturer. 
It originally arose out of the following circumstance : His predecessor, Mr. Lynch, 
was so called, from being a practical optician in Dublin. He delivered lectures 
on natural philosophy at the Dublin Society for many years. His lectures were 
useful and valuable, but persons did not like to call him a professor ; and there- 
fore they called him l< lecturer on natural philosophy.” Dr. Kane succeeded 
to his situation, and has been also called lecturer. There has been no formal act 
of the society altering the name, and therefore the original one is still retained. 

* 394 - -His salary also is smaller than that of the other professors ? — Yes. 

1 395 - 1 ° your opinion is there any reason why that discrepancy should exist? 

He holds now another situation ; he is lecturer on chemistry to the Apothecaries* 
Company, and therefore the Dublin Society have not his entire time, which would 
seem to be a reason for his having less. The opinions of this gentleman are, that 
“ As the Royal Dublin Society is at present constituted, matters are referred from 
it to certain committees for consideration, by which reports are then brought up, 
and laid before the society. This plan, even in the simplest cases, involves a 
great waste of time, at least three weeks being necessary for arranging a matter of 
the propriety of which not a moment’s doubt existed. In some cases, as when any 
sum of money is required, the subject is referred from one committee to another, 
and the opportunity of purchase (if such be the matter) may pass away, except the 
professor of that department concludes the bargain at his own risk, which must be 
very unpleasant to that officer. 

It would be very desirable if some better plan were adopted of selecting 
members for committees, as it is notorious that those constituting committees are 
not the. persons in the society most intimately acquainted with the department 
over which the respective committees preside. 

Undei the present system the business of different sections are mixed up and 
confused : thus natural philosophy and museum are put under the same bead of 
expenditure, and the committee of either can lay out the whole funds of both 
without the knowledge or consent of the other. In this manner the expenditure 
oi natural philosophy constantly appears in the returns as a considerable sum for 
apparatus, &c., while, in reality, not lol, per annum has been devoted to any such 
purpose. 

The substitution of the numerous committees for a council, empowered not 
merely to consider but to act, and responsible for their acts to the society at 
laige, at stated quarterly meetings, would infuse new life into the whole system. 
I lie council, like that of the Royal Irish Academy, could be divided into sections 
for departments, if found convenient. 

“ If 
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“ If a council were appointed, the necessity of deciding every trifling matter by 
the voice of the society would be done away with, and the weekly meetings might 
cease. Two stated meetings for auditing accounts and reporting progress, would 
be more useful to the society and to the public ; whilst the money now expended 
in publishing weekly minutes might serve as a fund for the support of a scientific 
journal, appearing at short intervals, which might be published with the concur- 
rence and assistance of the Royal Irish Academy and the Geological Society. 

“ The lectures are at present very fully attended, but the material of the class 
is highly capable of improvement. At present, at least, one half our ladies, who 
learn only for amusement, and therefore are not disposed to make a toil of a 
pleasure, by paying attention to any but the now popular descriptions. There is 
a large proportion of gentlemen of the same mould. The fraction of the class 
which derives the name of students is very small, but has been for some time 
steadily increasing. The medical students are beginning to attend in great 
numbers, but the artisans and practical mechanics are kept away by three 
motives ; 1st, The hour, three p.m. precisely, their busiest hour; 2d, The com- 
position of the class prevents the lecturer from entering into the details which 
should give the lectures real value, in the minds of real mechanics and enmneers; 
and, 3d, The poorer but industrious mechanics do not like pushing themselves 
among the class of persons who fill the room. With a class of such composition 
it is evident that the effects of making the lectures be paid for would infallibly 
be to remove all the idle majority; but yet the utility of encouraging the practical 
artisans and professional students in their pursuits, would appear to counterbalance 
the danger of lecturing to empty benches ; it is, therefore, probable that a small 
charge for the lectures would, in the end, do. good ; but an immediate and tem- 
porary evil must be expected and endured. 

“ Perhaps the best way to obtain the greatest advantage would be to have a 
course of lectures in the mid-day for the popular class, followed by a course 
arranged with a view to practical instruction to the mechanics given in the even- 
ings. Thus each section of the auditors could suit their taste, and the courses 
might not extend beyond the proper length. It has been, I believe, experienced 
by all the professors, that at least to the present audiences 12 or 15 lectures are 
the most that should be contained in any course.” 

I have the opinion of another professor principally with respect to the museum. 
It will be observed that he speaks of the inconvenience of the rooms as bein« 
rooms formed for habitation, and not suited to the display of objects of natural 
history. With respect to the arrangement, he states that of the mineralogical col- 
lection to be defective, and that of the geological collection to be altogether imper- 
fect and incomplete ; and that is one of the things which it would be extremely 
difficult to bring before a body like the Dublin Society, nineteen-twentieths of 
which could not form an opinion upon the subject, and yet no committee, consti- 
tuted as the society is now, would take upon itself the responsibility of directin'* 
the professor to substitute a different arrangement, such as that of Mohs or Berze- 
lius for the one adopted by Karslen, when he arranged the Leskean cabinet in 
J 79 2 * He says, “the avowed objects of the society are the improvement of agri- 
culture aud the useful arts in Ireland, and the real question is how can those 
objects be best carried into operation ? It is sufficiently obvious that, unless some 
definite mode of procedure be adopted and steadily kept in view, a vast amount 
01 labour, thought, and money, may be expended in vague and useless projects, and 
visionary or impracticable attempts, which can end in nothing but disappointment 

and ridicule. 1 

“ By the improvement of agriculture and the useful arts, I understand the dis- 
covery or the invention of means by which the production of new materials, whe- 
1 er animal, vegetable or mineral, can be raised to the greatest amount and at the 
smallest cost ; also the amelioration of the various processes by which such sub- 

ncesare fitted for use; and such improvements cannot be made at random, and 
^ re not the result of chance ; to improve agriculture, mining operations or rrianu- 
actures requires a knowledge of the properties of matter, and the general laws by 
'vnicu hs actions are regulated ; if these general principles are not steadily kept in 
in^ * le e ^ or * s 01 or any other similar society will be little more than groping 
a ie dark, or attempting impossibilities, or neglecting useful practical investiga- 
nor a ° W * L occurs t0 me that there is only one principle which can be adopted, 
a jj Indeed to the exclusion of every other, but on that principle which must govern 
the others ; I mean the dissemination among all classes of a knowledge of 

0, 47 - u 4 physical 
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Robt. Hutton, Esq. physical science ; it is, therefore, to the improvement of the society, as an organ 

of scientific instruction, that all our efforts should in the first place be directed 

G May 1836. anc j fas is the principle which has guided me in preparing the following sugaes- 
tions : It will occur to every one that in this respect the society has fallen°far short 
of the public expectations, and hence has acquired but a very slender hold on the 
public mind. The lectures have been solely addressed to the better educated and 
upper classes ; they who, of all others stand least in heed of unrecompensed 
instruction, while those whose daily occupation is the practice of the useful arts, 
have hitherto been entirely neglected. _ In making this statement, it is very far 
from my intention even to hint at the impropriety of delivering public lectures to 
the upper classes; on the other hand, lam convinced that the tendency of such 
lectures is most beneficial by diffusing a taste for science and cultivating philosophic 
habits of thought. All that I maintain is, that while by doing so the society has 
done well, it has still only done a part of its duty. As the lectures were delivered 
at three o’clock, it is obvious that the industrious mechanic and the man of busi- 
ness are debarred from all participation in these advantages. Now, not to speak of 
the injustice of this, I conceive that the society has neglected addressing its transactions 
to those very classes from which almost all improvements in the practical arts could 
be expected to come; surely it is they who are daily and hourly occupied in the 
practical application of the principles of chemical and mechanical science that are 
likely to derive improvement from a knowledge of the properties of matter, and 
to apply such knowledge to useful purposes, as their interest in doing so is direct 
and palpable. I would, therefore, without insisting any further on the advantages 
of such a procedure, recommend that in addition to the three o’clock course a 
series of evening lectures be delivered to a second audience. It is needless to say 
how powerful a hold on public approbation such an improvement would give to the 
society. 

“ Entertaining these opinions, it is now necessary to consider the accessaries to 
the public lectures, or in other words these circumstauces which will increase the 
means of the student to expand the instructions which he has derived from the 
lectures into a still more comprehensive knowledge. Under this head I include 
the library, botanic garden, philosophical apparatus and museum. The library 
at present contains a very good collection of books on natural history and the arts, 
but is extremely deficient, and is likely to remain so unless the grant be consi- 
derably increased ; and I should not think 1,000 1 . per annum too much, especially 
when we remember, that a vast number of books on the natural sciences are far too 
costly for the limited incomes of scientific men, and ought therefore to be found 
in a public national library. It is but justice to add that the library is of the 
easiest access to any one who wishes to consult any work, and on this there is no 
ground for complaint. I would advise the discontinuance of those monthly 
magazines which are not of a strictly scientific nature. 

“ With respect to the laboratory and philosophic apparatus, I do not profess 
myself competent to give a decided opinion. 

“ As to the museum, I am compelled to state that it is in a condition by no 
means creditable to the society, and this depends on a variety of causes which it 
will be necessary to explain : in the first place, the society does not possess 
accommodations at all adapted to the display of the objects of natural history, 
and in this point of view I cannot but express my regret at the acquisition of their 
present premises ; the society-house, although a splendid building, possesses but few 
circumstances which can fit it to become the site of a school of science, and indeed 
this is practically acknowledged. The school of design and theatre where the lectures 
are delivered and the laboratory are not within the walls of Leinster House. 
The museum, on the other hand, is within the house, and consists of a suit 01 
six apartments, as unhappily devised for the purpose of displaying objects or 
natural history as can well be conceived ; they are of limited area, they are not 
lighted from above, and the ceilings are lofty ; now it is apparent no object ot 
moderate size can be minutely investigated if raised above the height of the 
spectator, such however is the case with "at least one-half of the objects containe 
in the apartments of the Royal Dublin Society. We may also remark that the 
want of space prevents even many of the specimens which the society possesses 
from being displayed at all ; up to this hour several boxes of specimens belongm 
to the Leskean collection are deposited in a lumber-room, and, for anything whic 
I know to the contrary, have never been opened. I can only further remark ^ 
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(here are insuperable obstacles in the way of reorganising the museum, there is no 
room for the accommodation of new collections. 

“ The next remark has reference to the contents of the museum ; these may be 
classed under the heads of Leske’s collection, Giesecke’s collection, and the other 
Irish collection. 

“Leske’s collection was purchased by the society about the year 1792, and, 
considering the state of mineralogy and geology at that time, the purchase 
was a wise one, and well adapted to advance the knowledge of these sciences. 
Now, however, the great changes which have taken place in the state of the 
above-mentioned sciences has greatly deteriorated the value of the collection the 
arrangement adopted by Leske is now only matter of history, the mineralogical 
collection is still useful, but the geological department is now an anachronism. 

“ Giesecke’s collection, such as it now exists, is not a collection merely of 
Greenland minerals and rocks, but rather a general collection of specimens from 
all countries, in which, however, the Greenland specimens are the most valuable. 
It is also proper to add that only a part of this collection is displayed, as it is 
impossible to exhibit the whole in the present crowded state of the cabinets. 

“ The Irish collection was formed under the auspices of the society, and in doing 
so they employed a collector of much industry and honesty, but one who made 
rio pretensions to scientific knowledge, and the consequence is that the collection 
is excessively deficient, containing scarcely any simple minerals of the smallest 
value, and not 50 fossil shells, but crowded with a farrago of useless and 
uninteresting substances. * 

“But the deficiencies of the museum are no less remarkable. In the zoological 
collections there are but tew specimens of any value, except a small collection of 
birds, which, however, has been considerably improved by some recent additions. 
As to fishes, Crustacea, shells and zoophytes, the state of the museum is truly 
destitute. I will only state that nothing has been clone to elucidate the natural 
history of Ireland ; there is no collection of Irish animals ; and, till lately, no 
separate collection of Irish minerals, nor of Irish fossils ; and the collections 
which have been recently commenced are, it is to be hoped, only the germs of 
what will soon be more worthy of a national museum. 

“ Such being the present state of the Royal Dublin Society in its various relations, 
it is obvious that some reform in its administration is imperatively called for, and 
a searching inquiry into its mode of transacting business, is the only means bv 
which such a reform can be accomplished. The method which the society adopts 
of transacting business, appears to me to be one of the most cumbrous and'in- 
efficacious description, and one admirably fitted to promote trifling dissensions 
respecting the most trivial matters of detail ; while important principles are lost 
sight of, drowned in an ocean of forms and useless technicalities. There are no 
less than eight committees, including in all about 80 individuals, each committee 
being the presiding genius of its respective department. The consequence of this 
is, that a great amount of time and labour is expended, while business instead of 
being accelerated is retarded. The museum committee is consulted as to the pro- 
priety of making a purchase of some specimens, the specimens being minerals, the 
whole affair is delivered over to the committee of chemistry and mineralogy, which, 
seldom meets till a week after the deliberations of the museum committee. The 
mineralogists at last decide that the specimens be purchased, but, like wise men, 
they next inquire if they can atford to do so ; for this purpose they consult the 
oracle of the committee of economy, and then the matter is at last settled. Be- 
sides this very absurd way of doing business, other objections against this system 
may be urged ; for instance, it creates a tendency to multiply trifling questions, 
^hich might safely be left to the servants of the society, and also a paltry spirit of 
jealousy between rival committees. But besides the committees, the members of 
toe society hold a weekly meeting at which the decisions of the committees are 
confirmed or rejected, as may seem good. Now the average attendance at the 
weekly meetings may be from 60 to 80, or, in other words, the members of all the 
committees, and several who are not on any committee, meet together, and this 
C0 ?< S Tp ;ut:es niee ^ n g °f the society. 

From such a system no good can be expected 5 and it may truly be said, that 
Jm P°rtant business has never a greater chance of being neglected than when 
encumbered with a vast apparatus sufficient for the care-taking even of the con- 
cerns of a mighty empire. The sure result of such a system is to render all union 
an shadiness of purpose impossible. No system whatever can be adhered to ; 

°-47- s eight 
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■Roll. Hutton, Esq. eight committees, annually elected, cannot by any possibility keep the same objects 

steadily in view, follow a uniform principle, or conduct any extensive improvement 

May 1836. whose progress must be watched for a series of years. This subdivision of power* 
like a repeating decimal, may be divided for ever ; but in both cases, after a few 
divisions, the quantities become almost infinitely small ; so that whatever be the 
praise, no blame is attached to any transaction, the portion which falls to each 
individual share is so infinitely attenuated, as to render praise valueless and censure 
powerless. 

“ It is my decided conviction that the only remedy for these evils is the vesting 
of the executive functions of the society in a- council, to be chosen annually by the 
society, and to meet once a month, or oftener if need be, and the council to consist 
, of the smallest number of members that can be found compatible with the manage- 
ment of business. The weekly meetings of the society ought to be abandoned 
and quarterly meetings substituted, when new members would be elected, and the 
transactions of the council considered. 

“ To mention the weekly publication, called the proceedings of the societv : 

“ Instead of these reports the council ought to draw up an annual report, contain- 
ing a detailed statement of the finances of the society, and the amount of money 
devoted to each department, the number of students which have attended each 
class, books purchased, state of museum, &c. See. 

“What remains to he added is mere matter of detail, but- still is useful in illus- 
trating tbe present state of the society, and its need of reformation. 

“The news-room ought to be closed, and no news-room ought to be permitted to 
be held within the precincts of tbe society. I know of no medium between the 
continuation of the news-room on its present footing, or the complete prohibition 
of any news-room, even if supported by the subscriptions of the members ; every 
member would not subscribe, and hence the nucleus of a party in the society. 

“The professors ought to be present at all discussions of the council, which are 
of a strictly scientific nature, but at no others. 

“ The society ought to give up all idea of becoming the vehicle for the publica- 
tion of original articles ; nothing is more absurd or mischievous than the opinions 
of many influential members of the society on this point. Surely the society ought 
to know that its end and object is not to advance any science whatever, but to 
apply the abstract principles of science to practical purposes, which can be best 
done by giving the requisite instruction to all classes of the community without 
distinction. 

“At the commencement of each financial year, the revenue of the society ought 
to be apportioned out under its appropriate heads, and this simple device would be 
a perfect substitute for a committee of economy. 

“ Servants: The number of servants ought to be diminished 5 ball-porter, gate- 
porter, and messenger, one servant might do all the business. 

“The servants attached to the library, museum and laboratory, ought on no con- 
sideration whatever to be put into livery. 

> “ Nothing can demonstrate more clearly the disregard in which the society is held 

by the vast mass of the public, than the few, and often useless, donations which the 
museum obtains. Compare the state of the Royal Dublin Society Museum with 
the Andersonian of Glasgow, or the Museum of Belfast. 

“ Memoranda. — Donations presented in one year to the following museums, — 
Anderson’s Museum, Glasgow - - - - -t i 33 

Belfast Natura] History Society, 1833 - - - 73 

Royal Dublin Society, l 835 - - - - 54 

Ditto - ditto, from January 1836 till April 5 

“ Many of the donations to the Belfast Museum are highly valuable ; for in- 
stance,— 0 

From Natural History Society, Mauritius, by order of the 
President, a box of minerals. 

From J. Whitlo, Des Annales de Chimie, 88 vols. 

“ The meetings of the Belfast Society are of two kinds : one more private and 
purely scientific ; another more public and popular, which is open to the public, 
and attended on an average by not fewer than 100 ladies and gentlemen. 

“ Ought not the council to appoint one of its members, or a professor, as secre- 
tary to transact all purely scientific business ? 
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“The offices of assistant-secretary and register, I think, might, with much advan- 
tage, be united. 

" Premium and Prize Essays : The utility of these might be questioned I do 
not know of any improvement or new discovery which has been introduced Into the 
country oy these means If retained at all, they ought to be very few in numbers 
perhaps to confer a medal for something accomplished bv a meritorious individual’ 
would be Wise. The Geological Society, London, did not call for the works of 
Lyell or Agassis by the Wollaston medal, but) they reward and honour those who 
had accomplished great things. 

“With respect to the exhibition of Irish manufactures, I think it labours under 
the same general objections, and the expense must be considerable. Such a thin* 
is never thought ot in Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds or Glasgow ; competition 
does the. thing fai better. Exhibitions are common in Paris, and also, I believe 
in Madrid ; but we know that extensive manufactures do not flourish in these 
capitals. In chemistry, the moment a new compound possessing brilliant colour is 
discovered, it is seized on by the calico printer with the rapidity which competition 
produces ; lor instance, 'chrome yellow, manganese, &c. &c. 

“ P* an . of li ’ e society has been to force improvements, not to bring them 
about by the first of al improvements, a general knowledge of physical science 
Hence its numerous well-meant, but ill-digested projects.” 

1396. Mr. More O'Ferrall. ] Can you give the Committee any information as 
to the mode of managing the Belfast and other institutions r— Two institutions 
have lately been formed m Belfast, one. called the Belfast Botanical and Horticul- 
tural Society, which has been conducted entirely by a council which consists of 
21 members. T hey raised, by means of shares, a sum sufficient to purchase a piece 
of ground, which was done in 1 827. It consists of 14 statute acres. The annual 
expenditure of that botanic garden is from 350 1 . to 400I. a year. The proprietors 
pay five guineas for each share, and they pay haif-a-guinea a year as annual contribu- 
tion. 1 here are 60 annual subscribers who have not shares, and who pay a guinea 
a year. Its annual expense now is from 250Z. to 350Z. a year. Members can 
giveoiders of admission; and, I believe, there is a charge for the admission of 
persons who are not members, and do not bring orders, but of this I am not sure. 
1 ought perhaps to have mentioned that there is very little glass, which is an article 
or considerable expense, and it ought to be taken into consideration in comparing 
its expense with the garden of the Dublin Society; also that it is not half the 
size, though quite sufficient for the purposes of a botanic garden. 

1 397 * Aie you aware that, they endeavoured to raise a sum of money to build hot- 
nouses, and could not do it ?— I have heard so ; but they have done a great deal, 
ana as the institution is in its infancy, more may be expected. 

• P° y° u ^ ni T v . t,le extent of glass they have at present? — l believe there 
js very little ; I saw it in 1834, and there was very little glass then. It has had 
ne reputation of having fully answered so far, and with an expenditure of not more 
“an 350/. per annum. 

] 399 - Chairman.'] In comparing the administration of that botanical and hor- 
icultural society with the administration of the Dublin Society’s botanical depart- 
ment, are you prepared to say that there is any superiority in the Belfast arrange- 
entsr— I am not sufficiently acquainted with botanical science to give anv 
opiuion. o j 

1400. Mr. JVyse.] Have you visited the Belfast Institution ? — The Belfast bota- 
c garden I have, but not at sufficient leisure, nor have I sufficient knowledge to 
do I 6 * 0rm an y com P ar “ on between it and the Dublin Society’s garden, nor 
hav l GSt W ^ at ^ state on a »y knowledge of my own, but upon the reports which 

e eea sent to me. I am able to state from authority what the annual amount 

ot expenditure is : 

For labour 216 

For plants - 25 

For tithes, county cess, stationery, &c. - 26 

Curator’s salary “ 80 



In all 



347 ^ per annum. 



£■ 347 



Tl)ev°h' Is not 25/. a year a small sum for the purchase of plants? — 

f / 47 ave n ac l a great many plants presented to them by merchants in Belfast, who 
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Eobt. Hvtton, Esq. are connected with South America and the West Indies, and are able to procure 

a great many plants, and they have had donations from noblemen and gentlemen 

6 May 1836. in the neighbourhood, who have taken great interest in it. 

1402. Mr. Dunbar .] Has not the Dublin Society presented them with a <T 0 od 
many plants ? — I have understood that it has. 

1403. Mr. Jones.] How long ago is it since you visited it? — In 1834, the year 
before last. 

1404. Mr. Wyse.] Have you heard the opinions of any persons of science on 

the arrangement or management of the botanic garden at Belfast? I have 

not. 

1405. Have you examined any other botanic garden in Ireland ? — There is a 
botanic garden in Dublin belonging to the college, which has a very high character 
and which consists of a small quantity of ground, and which until very lately had 
a much higher character than that of Glas Nevin, belonging to the society. 

1406. Chairman.] Have you any return of the expenses of the college garden, 
or the expenses attached to it? — Mr. Marking, the head gardener of the college 
garden, receives 200 1 . per annum, the rent of the ground is about 100/., and the 
interest and outlay in the buildings and various incidental expenses amount to from 
300/. to 400/. a year ; so that the total amount of expense of the college botanic 
garden may be taken at from 800 l. to 900Z. per annum. 

1407. What salary does the under-gardener get? — There are two or three under- 
gardeners, and the total amount of their salaries is stated to be 200 1 . The state- 
ment was furnished to me by one of the fellows of the college, not professino- to 
be very accurate, but near enough, I conceive, to enable me to state the amount. 

1408. Then the annual salaries of the college are higher than in the botanic 
garden of the Dublin Society ? — Y es, it will appear so. 

1409. Mr. JVyse.] Has it been found that the higher salary has produced more 
attention in the management of the garden ? — The present curator of the college 
garden is a man of very high character, and well known as having been very suc- 
cessful in naturalizing many plants which did not before grow in this climate. 

1410. What was the character of the late curator of the society’s botanic garden ? 
— The late curator, Mr. Underwood, at one time, very many years ago, was highly 
thought of ; but he continued in the garden long after he had lost all character either 
for talent or good conduct, and it was generally considered to be owing to his neglect 
that the garden got into the disgraceful condition in which it had been previous to 
the appointment of the present curator. The present curator had been gardener to 
the Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, whose garden was then considered superior 
to the other gardens in the neighbourhood of Dublin, and when he was changed to 
Glas Nevin, a corresponding change took place in the garden of the society. Now 
the botanic garden at Glas Nevin has a very high character, particularly for taste 
and beauty of arrangement ; it is perhaps rather more of a beautiful than a scientific 
garden. 

3411. Is the scientific arrangement equally remarkable ? — The scientific arrange- 
ment has not been much changed, and that department ought properly to come 
under the direction of the professor. I think a council would order it to be> made 
under the direction of the professor. 

1412. You spoke of the beauty of the ornamental arrangement; in your opinion 
is the scientific arrangement of the plants equal in point of merit to the ornamental 
arrangement? — The Linnaean arrangement is preserved ; and there is one for 
medical and one for agricultural objects. 

1413. Mr. Dunbar.] Though not equal, is not the scientific part considered 
extremely well arranged? — There is as yet no natural arrangement, but one is pro- 
posed. 

1414. Mr. Wyse.] Is not the. principal object of the botanic garden a scientific 
arrangement of plants; and that with a good selection of plants the arrangement 
is a matter of minor importance? — The extent of the garden at Glas Nevin, I con- 
ceive, rather induces the persons who have the care of it, to look to it as an orna- 
mental garden, than a scientific garden. If they were confined to a much smaller 
space, they would rely more on the scientific part, and less on its beauty. 

1415. Uiairmaji.] What is the extent of the college garden, do you know?— 
I believe it is not more than eight acres. 

1416. Then proportionally to the extent, it would appear that the expense of 
the college botanic garden is greater than that of the society’s garden ? — It would 
appear so. 

1417. Mr. 
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1417. Mr. JVyse.] Are you acquainted with any other botanic garden in Ire- 
land?— I am not. 

1418. What are your opinions of the qualifications of the officers of the society ? 
With respect to the professors, are they qualified to perform their respective duties? 
—I think they are. I think they have merit in their various departments. 

1419. You do not attribute any inefficiency in the operation of the society to 
the conduct or inefficiency of the professors ? — Certainly not. 

1420. Do you attribute it to the inefficiency of any of the other officers of the 
society?— I do not know that I ought to say it is attributable to the conduct of the 
other officers or their deficiencies, but I should have wished to have seen the assistant- 
secretary a man of science, rather than a mere secretary. I conceive that the secretary 
of a scientific body should be a scientific man, should have distinguished himself in 
science; something like what Mr. Aiken is here, or Mr. Phillips; they are secre- 
taries of bodies in England ; and I think if the assistant-secretary had been a man 
of that character and of high scientific attainments, he could have done a great 
deal to have advanced the objects of the society, which has not been done, and his 
predecessor, Mr. M‘Carthy, was even less competent in that respect. 

1421. You stated in a former part of your evidence that the society had occa- 
sional correspondence with other societies or scientific men ; is it not necessary for 
the carrying on of such a correspondence that the secretary should be a scientific 
man? — I believe I mentioned that that sort of correspondence, when it took place, 
(which was not very frequently) was not carried on by the assistant-secretary, but 
by the honorary secretaries, Mr. B. Bryan and Mr. Weld, who do carry it on. 
And when I was asked whether I should recommend a continuance of the honorary 
secretaries, and I said I would, it was partly with a view to carrying on such cor- 
respondence; I would however define their duties more strictly, and make them 
more responsible for the performance of those duties. For instance, it is mentioned 
that. they are to do so and so when it is tc convenient” to them. I do not like that 
sort, of phraseology with respect to the duty attached to any officer, even if he 
receive no salary. 

1422. Is it not of much importance that frequent communications should exist 
between literary societies generally ? — Of great importance. 

1423. For that purpose is it not necessary that the correspondence should be 
diligently and well conducted ? — Certainly. 

1424. And in order to effect that, ought not a scientific man to be chosen as 
secretary for the institution? — It was partly with that view that I conceived that a 
person of scientific education and scientific acquirements would have been a more 
suitable secretary to the Dublin Society than Mr. Hardman, without meaning, 
however, to -make the slightest imputation on Mr. Hardman, who is a very respect- 
able gentleman, and competent to the office of a secretary, as it is generally under- 
stood in ordinary cases. 

1425. If you were to appoint a secretary to the Dublin Society, with the double 
duty of keeping the accounts of the institution and corresponding with foreign 
societies, would it not be necessary considerably to raise the present salary ? — I 
should think there would be many persons well qualified to perform these duties 
who would be very glad to supply the situation at the same salary. 



*420. Chairman.] Do you think under all the circumstances of the finances 
of the society, and the great deficiency there was in some particular departments, 
that the society was justified in increasing the salary of the assistant- secretary, 
when it made no increase in the salaries of the professors ? — I think not ; I have 
already expressed that opinion. 

. 3 427. Mr. JVyse.] Would you find scientific men willing to compete for a 
situation of that kind in Dublin ? — I think there would be, provided they were to 
e under the control and direction of persons qualified to judge of their merits 
their abilities. I think there would be great objection on the part of men 
0 scien ce, circumstanced as the society is now, consisting of 500 or 600 persons, 
many °f whom are totally unqualified to form any judgment upon science, or the 
qualifie^tons of a man of science, and who nevertheless interpose weekly in its 
airs - I think there might he difficulty in obtaining a man of science to act as 
secretary, constituted as the society now is. 

1428. To what body would you entrust the choice of secretary ?— To a council 
~le to the society at large, having it in their power to examine into the 
M a Jhcations of the candidates, and giving all their reasons for recommending. 

0 - 47 - s 3 1429- 
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1429. If you do not give a direct power to the council to require that the 
should refer their decision afterwards to the body at large, would not the satn 
result ensue of which you now complain? — I do not think it is so likely to occur 
as at present, if just reasons were brought forward fully and fairly in favour of the ■ 
persons recommended, nor do I think an unqualified or a less qualified person 
would have much chance against strong recommendation brought forward by the 
governing body of the-society. 

1430. Chairman .] When was Mr. Hardman elected secretary? — I do not 
recollect the time, but it was sometime after the breaking up of the late Excise 
Board. 

J431. When he was appointed secretary, was there any person of eminent 
scientific attainment candidate for the situation ? — I think there was one who was 
a scientific man ; I believe that will appear in the' proceedings of the society. 

1432. Mr. IVyse.] You have stated to the Committee that you think the 
discontinuance of the weekly meetings would be advantageous, do you think it 

would produce a reduction of the number of officers at present employed? There 

might be a considerable saving in the necessity of attendance in various ways, the 
servants who attend, the porters who deliver the minutes, and the labours of the 
assistant-secretary, would be greatly lessened, and the labours of the registrar 
would be diminished. 

1433. Mr. Dunbar.'] Would it lessen the expense, or do you mean it would 
only lessen the trouble ?— I conceive expense would be saved also, the expense 
of keeping up a number of servants and porters. 

1434. It would lessen the number of servants? — Yes; it would lessen the 
necessity for them. 

1435. Mr. Jones.'] You spoke of the orchydivus plants as being a new class of 
plants, do you mean to say there were no other plants of that class in the botanic 
garden ? — Very few, if any, of that particular genus of orchydivus plants. 

1436. Are you a botanist? — I am not. 

1 437 - Do you not think it would be quite necessary that there should be 
a collection of orchydivus plants in the garden ? — I think it is desirable there 
should be; but I think it is of much less importance to have a class of very rare 
hot-house plants, distinguished for their beauty and rarity, which would naturally 
find their way into the collection of all amateur florists. Although a very rare and 
curious tribe of tropical plants, and exciting great interest with profound botanists, 

I do not regard them as of such general interest as to justify such an expenditure; 
and in a short time they probably could have been obtained at a very much less 
expense. I think also that a smaller collection of them would have been 
sufficient. 

1438. How many species were there ? — I do not exactly know ; I have 
heard 80. 

H 39 - How long has your garden been established ? — A great many years. 

1440. How did it happen that it still continued deficient in those plants ? — * 
That peculiar genus has been only lately introduced from Brazil. 

1441. You do not mean to say these orchydivus plants are altogether new in 
this country ? — I have understood that this genus has been only very recently 
introduced, and hence their great cost arising from their rarity. 

1442. lhe individual species of which this collection consisted ? — I do not mean 
to say there were not orchydivus plants in the collection, but not this particular 
genus. 

1443. Why do you suppose that people would become so liberal all at once as 
to supply them free of expense, when the garden had been established for 30 
years or more, and was still deficient in them ? — Lord Mountnorris and the Duke 
of Northumberland have kindly contributed to the garden of late ; and I have uo 
doubt that other gentlemen will also contribute, now that the garden is under 
good management. 

1444. Mr. IVyse.] Does the Dublin Society’s garden furnish plants to any 
other botanic garden ? — I was not aware till lately that it had clone so j but 
I understand now that duplicates have been given to the Belfast garden. 

1445. Mr. Jones.] I think you stated that you were averse to laying out that 
sum of money at that particular time upon any plants ? — Yes ; I conceived othe? 
departments of the society more required attention. 

1446. Did you make that proposition to the society at large? — No, I did not 
make any proposition ; I did not attend the meeting : and if I had it would havq 

0 appeared 
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appeared a very ungracious thing to have stood alone in opposing the repayment p i, „ „ 
to the purchaser of the plants. 6 Robt. Bvttm, 

1447. Was tliere not some proposition made to the committee of botany at that 6 May is- 

time respecting these plants r— Yes, so I understood. I have brought the subject ’ ‘ 

forward here with this view, to show that the delay necessary in order to get these 

plants purchased was such as to induce a member to purchase them, expecting 
to lie reimbursed. . 1 ° 

1448. You stated you disapproved of the thing? — Yes. 

1449. But you did not make any proposition to the society?— No, for the 
reasons I have mentioned. 

]450. You state that the museum is at this moment not in a condition which is 
creditable to the society, has any proposition been made by Dr. Scouler to the 
museum committee representing the imperfect state of the museum ?— I am not 
sure, but I think there has ; that would appear on the books of the society 
The deficiency of the museum is a matter known to every one who has any 
knowledge of the society. _ 

1451. How long have you been convinced that the state of the museum was 
not such as was creditable to the society ? — For many years. 

1452. Have you yourself made any proposition on that subject to the society 

at large ?— No. ' 1 

1453. Mr. Wyse.'] Have other persons made propositions?— It has been very 
generally, mentioned, hut the answer always is, “ We have no funds for this 
purpose. 1 ’ 

1454. Funds would not be requisite to place the museum in a better state of 
arrangement or classification ? Funds would be to a certain degree necessary in 
order to supply deficiencies. I do not think a single step could be taken without 
funds, not even the classification. 

1455. But until the classification took place, you would hardly know what the 
deficiencies were r — No. If there existed a probability of obtaining funds the 
improvement could commence. 

1456. Mr. Jones.] In the plan proposed by Dr. Scouler he recommends certain 
changes to be made in the museum ? — Yes. 

1 457 - Is it not competent to the museum committee to make these changes ? 

iNot without coming before the society ; and I have stated that I conceive there 
are great obstacles to this, arising from the defects in the constitution of the 
society. 

1458. Mr. JVyse.\ Are duplicates given by the museum committee to the 
society in Ireland, if you choose to apply for them ? — No. 

] 459 * None have been given ? — No, I have never heard of any. 

1 4oo. Is any assistance given to other scientific societies ?— No. 

4 hi. They keep quite apart from them ? — Yes. 
sorh-'%^v Viziers Stuart.] Have you known applications made from other 
ocieties r-— -Yes, there was an application made, I believe, for duplicates from a 
society at Limerick. , 

Jf 3 - Mr * A. Lefroy.] Is it the habit of the society to give duplicates ?— No ; 

Ay not think the society, constituted as it is now, could do it. There 
ion 11 ■ f /° muc *\ difficulty in acting satisfactorily for a large body, who are 
° V* le . object, and who have no exclusively authorized body to act for 
ia ^f think it would amount almost to an impossibility. 

4*5 ChainTian.] The society at present does not consider itself as a body of 
thinlT^f adllllnis I er * n g a Parliamentary grant for the whole of Ireland? — I should 



nrpmio 0 ' ^ considers its operations limited to the range of the Dublin Society’s 
1 J s aad the city of Dublin ? — I believe that is the general feeling, 
commn *• 7 ° ^ 0U . not t( iink it very desirable that there should be a central society 
Yes Wlt ^ an d fostering all other similar societies throughout Ireland ? — « 

state als tl * le . s P ec * t0 the Belfast Museum and Natural History Society, I wish to 
0 f Pejr °. la ™T e I un d s had been furnished by some gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
and anrn 1 77 e ! 10 V se was 0 Stained by them, and was also supported by shares 
also cha^ j U k scn ptions. It cost about 2,500/.; they raised subscriptions ; they 
important* 6 *° r a< ^ m I ss i° ns to the museum. It is, in many respects, a very 
t0 the ii f a Ve -^ We ^ C0nc l u cted and valuable museum, contributing very much 
rsuits ° lmatlon the neighbourhood, and to encouraging a taste for such 

s 4 1467. What 



Pursuits, 

Mr- 
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1467. What is the amount of admission charge ?— One shilling to persons in 
general, and 6 d. to servants and children. They received 19 l. 10 s. in that wav 
I think, during the year. Of course all the subscribers and their families are 
admitted without payment. 

1468. From the smallness of the amount it would appear that the number of 
visitors could not be very great ? — No, it is quite in its infancy. 

1469. Are its collections so rich as to form an inducement to strangers to visit 
it, paying so large an amount of entrance fee ?— ' The society is, in fact, in its 
infancy, but many of their collections are very valuable, especially their local 
collections. Local collections are always valuable in a museum, because strangers 
and travellers go to a particular place to get acquainted with them. 

1470. Mr. Jones.] I believe Belfast is very well situated for geological collec- 
tions?— Yes; and so is Dublin, although not in so remarkable a district as 
Belfast. 

1471. Chairman .] Should you recommend that the admission to the museum 
should not be gratuitous to strangers ? — No, I do not mean to say that. 

1472. It has been stated that there are no private students frequenting the 
museum; to what cause do you attribute that result? — To the deficiency of the 
museum. It has no complete collection in any branch of natural history. 

1473. Mr. Wyse.] Does it arise in any degree from the system of classes not 
being encouraged by the professor ? — I believe not ; for when the professor had 
private classes for the study of mineralogy, these classes generally paid him some 
fee ; and, therefore, he would be very well disposed to encourage them. 

1474. But does the non-attendance or non -examination of the museum arise 
from private classes not being so frequent in the institution as they formerly were? 
— I conceive the non-existence of private classes arises from the deficiency of the 
museum. 

1475. Chairman.] You have stated the arrangement of the museum was most 
imperfect; is that in any respect the fault of the curator? — I do not think it can 
be attributed to the fault of the curator, when there are not materials for him to 
arrange. 

1476. With regard to the materials that still exist, does not the society naturally 
look to the curator, being a scientific man, as the person who ought to take upon 
himself the responsibility of arranging the specimens under his care ? — The 
Leskean collection, when it was purchased, was accompanied by a catalogue, and 
the catalogue described each specimen. I do not think, under these circum- 
stances, although a different arrangement of minerals has been generally adopted 
since, that the curator would like to make a different arrangement without the 
instructions of -the society. It would be useful and valuable to preserve this, if 
there were another collection which might be formed under a different arrange- 
ment, so as to have minerals arranged under different systems. The studies of 
pupils might in this way be promoted and facilitated. 

1477. Mr. Wyse.] What additional sum do you suppose would be necessary to 
put the museum in a state of efficiency; has any estimate been given? — No; it 
would quite depend upon the scale upon which it should be done. Any given 
sum might be expended in that way. 

1478. What sum would place it in a state of tolerable efficiency? — I am q ulte 
unable to state. 

1479. Chairman.] I think you stated to the Committee, in the course of youi 
examination, that it was quite hopeless to expect that the museum would ever be 
adequate to the purpose for which it was intended, until increased accommodation 
in point of room was afforded ? — Yes, that was my opinion. 

1480. In order to answer the previous question, therefore, it would be necessary 
to consider what amount would be required in building as well as in the purchase 
of specimens? — Yes. 

1481. Mr. Wyse.] The funds of the society are not adequate at present to the 
erection of additional buildings ? — No. 

1482. It would require a special grant for the purpose, or contributions from 
the subscribers? — Yes, I should think so. 

1483. You have stated that you think a council would be the most efficient 
mode of governing the society, would you apprehend any danger from the socie y 
entrusting so much power to so small a body as a council ?— I think it woui 
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necessary to guard, by every 'possible means, against the abuses which might arise 
out of entrusting so much power to a council ; and I mentioned before, that I 
should think it necessary that the council should make full and regular detailed 
reports, accompanied with reasons, and be obliged to do every act with a view to 
public inspection and animadversion. 

1484. Is there any other point you wish to give information upon? — I do not 
recollect anything at present. 
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Mr. W. S. O’BRIEN, in the Chair. 



Charles William Hamilton , Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

1485. Chairman.'] YOU are a member of the Royal Dublin Society, I believe? 
—I am. 

1486. How long have you been a member ? — About two years. 

1487. Have you taken considerable interest in its proceedings during that time? 
— Yes, I have attended pretty constantly. 

1488. Have you had occasion to perceive any defects in the present manage- 
ment of the society? — Yes, decidedly; I have seen that the society has not been 
generally considered efficient in promoting those objects for which it was 
established, and others which have crept into usage, and been latterly supposed 
to be objects, and I cannot help thinking that is owing to defects in the consti- 
tution of the society. 

1489. Mr. Jones.] You said the society had not been considered efficient for 
the objects it was framed for; do you mean by the members of the society or the 
public at large? — By the public at large, and a large proportion of the members. 

1490. Mr. Robert Steuart.] What do you consider these objects have been? — 
I consider the objects of the society to have been changed since it was established. 
At first it was chartered for the promotion of husbandry and the useful arts; about 
the time of the Union, there was another society assisted by Government for the 
promotion of husbandry alone, which continued until about the year 1816 to 
receive Government assistance, and consequently the Dublin Society considered 

' itself as exonerated from the duty of continuing to promote that object, which was 
undertaken by another society, and gave its attention more fuily to matters 
approaching more to a scientific character than those it was first intended to 
embrace; and that was what I meant by its having crept by usage into a 
different character. 

M91. Do you mean it has lost its agricultural character, and become more an 
institution for the encouragement of arts and sciences ? — Certainly. 

J 49 2 - Do you think there is a general feeling among scientific persons in 
Ireland, that it is not, as at present constituted, a body in which they can carry 
forward their views as to the advancement of science in Ireland ? — I do consider 
U is so ; it has been generally complained of, and those who are anxious to promote 
scientific objects, have rather established separate small societies, than gone into 
the Dublin Society for the purpose of assisting in its labours. 

. * 493 - Do you think if the society had been differently constituted, these eminent 
individuals to whom we refer, would have preferred acting through the Dublin 
Society, to establishing independent associations? — Yes, I know they would, from 
Having personally consulted a very great proportion of them. _ 

0.47. T 1494. Will 
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1-494. Will you state in sortie detail what you consider the principal incon- 
veniences arising from the present administration of the society? — When people 
devote their time gratuitously to promote public objects, it is of great consequence 
that that time should not be uselessly wasted, and I conceive the difficulty of 
any persons exerting themselves in the society may be more easily stated by sup- 
posing one case in which a member is anxious to attend to the province of one 
committee. He is supposed to attend weekly, or as often as the committee meets 
and if he brings forward any plan, and it is approved of by those who are op the 
same committee, and may be capable of judging u pon that peculiar subject, he has 
besides that, to devote another day to the discussion of that subject at one of the 
general weekly meetings, where every member of the society, however unacquainted 
with the subject, or however he may be drawn away by interest in an opposite direc- 
tion, is allowed to speak and bestow his tediousness upon the society, and of course 
that obstructs the business in a very great degree. Then with respect to the outlay 
of money in promoting the objects, any sum however small must be voted to be 
necessary by the committee, and the committee must report to the society upon it ; 
and the society may then again refer it to another committee to advise upon the 
expenditure, and if so, a great deal of time is wasted. I have known one instance 
where a sum of 10/. expended on minerals was allowed by the society, but before it 
could be paid, the poor man who had collected the minerals, and who obtained his 
living by doing so, had to remain for five or six weeks in Dublin waiting for this 
sum, and was obliged to be aided by the charitable feelings of one of the pro- 
fessors. 

1495. Supposing that the committee of mineralogy wished that a set of speci- 
mens should be purchased for the museum, what in that case would be the pro- 
cess ? — They would have to report to the society that there was such a collection 
in the market, and the society ought either at once to say whether they should be 
purchased or not; but in fact a notice to the effect that such a set of specimens 
were in the market must be given in one Thursday, it must be discussed on the 
following Thursday, and a vote made, or if any member questions the propriety of 
it, it may be referred to a selected committee, or if any member questions there 
not being sufficient funds, it must be referred to the committee of economy, who 
will report on the following Thursday, and then the decision is made. 

1496. Would there be any reference in such a case to the museum committee? 
— My impression is, that the museum committee would be the original reporters on 
the necessity for making the purchase. 

1 - 497 - Then there would be a reference in the first instance to the committee 
of mineralogy and the museum committee, would there not ? — The museum com- 
mittee is supposed to have a general control over the mineralogical department. 

1498. But, supposing that the committee on mineralogy or natural history is of 
opinion that it is desirable to procure a certain set of specimens, must not reference 
be made by that committee to the museum committee to ascertain their opinions 
upon the subject before a general reference is made to the society at large? — I do 
not recollect any case which would explain that; I believe the museum committee 
to have the cognizance of the contents of the museum. 

1499. Mr. Robert Steuart .] Is it your opinion that it would be more desirable 
that there should be somebody nominated by the society to whom a reference might 
be made in matters of this kind, instead of referring to the society at large? — 
I think it would be much better for the society to be managed by a council, pro- 
vided that council were amenable to the society at large. 

15 00 ; Then, in the cases you have alluded to, you are of opinion that a council 
so nominated and so responsible would be the proper body to be referred to by 
the different committees ? — I do. 

1501. How would you propose to constitute such a council ? — In answer to that 
question, I beg to state that when the propositions came from the Government, 
some of those who were anxious as to what would happen to the society met toge- 
ther for the purpose of discussing the difficulties which lay in the way of some of 
the proposed plans, and finding out each others’ opinions upon the subject. Mr. 
Griffith, Capt. Portlock, Mr. Hutton and myself, met every day for some time to 
discuss the question, and the result was that Mr. Griffith drew up a report em- 
bodying those propositions in which we all agree. That report I beg to read as 
our joint opinions upon the several points referred to : — 
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x. The society was instituted for the encouragement and promotion of agricul- 
ture and the useful arts and sciences. 

“2. With a view to the attainment of these objects, the society offered premiums 
for certain agricultural improvements. Professorships have been established in 
the different departments of science, and several lecturers have been appointed, 
whose duty it is to deliver annual public courses of lectures ; and for the promotion 
of the fine arts, schools have been established, and actual instructions are given to 
numerous pupils in the different departments of drawing, architecture, and modelling. 

“3. It is evident from the foregoing, that the leading objects of the society are 
scientific ; and that it is indispensable to its well-being that each department should 
be regulated and placed under the control of persons conversant with science. 

“4. It is true that the society has long since appointed committees for the above 
purposes, but many of the members elected to serve on such occasions have not 
beeo chosen on account of their acquaintance with the subjects to be placed under 
their superintendence, but rather because those members wished to be named on 
one or more of the committees. 

“5. It may be argued with truth, that when scientific men were appointed they 
did not attend the committees, in excuse for which it is stated, that such persons 
did not choose to have their recommendations discussed, and frequently refused by 
the society at large, at the weekly meetings, feeling that such a popular assembly 
was not suited to such discussions, and particularly the members of the society 
who usually took the lead on such occasions were not themselves sufficiently 
acquainted with the subjects under consideration. 

“6. Many, and particularly the more scientific members of the society, have 
long considered that the weekly meetings were injurious to the society, and that 
its ordinary business would be better and more systematically conducted, if placed 
under the control of a managing council, consisting solely of men well known for 
their acquirements in the different departments of science, and who would feel 
themselves responsible for the judicious expenditure of the money placed under 
their control. 

“ 7. It is not intended that such a council should be independent of the society ; 
on the contrary, its general recommendations should be subject to the approval of 
the society, and that no extraordinary expenditure should be incurred without the 
sanction of the society. 

“8. To place the subject in a clear light, it will perhaps be advisable to give an 
outline of the proposed arrangements. 

“ 9 - The society at large to meet four times in each year for special purposes : — 
1st, namely, the second Thursday in February ; 2d, the third Thursday in April; 
3d, the second Thursday in June ; 4th, the second Thursday in November. 

“ 10. At such meetings the society will receive and discuss the reports of the 
council, the reports of their committees, elect officers and members, enact bye-la\ys, 
&c. &c. &c., according to an arrangement hereinafter described. 

“11. That a council shall be elected by ballot, to consist of 24 members, being 
all men remarkable for their attainments in at least some one of the departments 
to be placed under their superintendence. This council to be subdivided into four 
committees ; namely, 

“ 1st. The committee of science, which shall comprehend natural philosophy, 
chemistry, and natural history, with the exception of botany. This committee 
shall consist of seven members, three to form a quorum. 

“ 2d. .Committee of botany, horticulture and scientific agriculture, to consist also 
of seven members, three to form a quorum. 

“ 3 d. Committee of fine arts, including drawing, architecture and modelling, to 
consist of five members, three to form a quorum. 

‘ 4 th. Committee of accounts and domestic arrangements connected with the 
establishment, to consist of five members, three to form a quorum. 

“12. In respect to the purchase of books, it shall be the duty of every comrpit- 
tee to recommend to the council those connected with each department which may 
a ppear to be desirable, and the council shall decide. 

“ 13* At its first meeting, the council shall elect a chairman for the year. 

“14- Each of the committees shall also elect a chairman at its first meeting, 
and a professor connected with each department shall attend when requested to do 
so^and act as secretary to the committee. 

• ' * 5 * Jhe council shall meet at the Society-house, once a month, at least during 
,e ses sion, namely, from November to July inclusive ; and each of the committees 
0.47. T 2 shall 
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shall meet when required to do so by the council. But to ensure a constant sur- 
veillance over the different departments, one member of each of the committees 
shall in turn act for one month consecutively as a visiting member, to see that the 
regulations of the council are carried into cfl’cct. 

“ 16. The president,, or any three members of the council, may call a meeting 
of the council. ° 

17. When a meeting of the council is to be holdcn, the assistant-secretary of 
the society shall summon by letter every member of the council, residing within 
the limits of the two-penny post. 

“18. No meeting of the members of the council shall bo competent to enter 
upon, or decide any business, unless five or more members be present ; and such 
meeting having been duly summoned, shall be competent to carry into execution 
all the powers entrusted to it. 

“19. The ordinary method of voting at the council shall be by show of hands; 
but a ballot shall be taken in eases prescribed by any regulations of the council or 
when demanded by any member present. 

“ 20. The decision of the majority of members voting at a meeting shall be con- 
sidered as the decision of the council, and the chairman shall be entitled to vote- 
and if the votes on either side he equal, lie shall give a casting vote. 

“21. The voting on any question, except it be one of adjournment, shall, on the 
demand of any member present, be adjourned to the next ensuing meeting. 

“ 22. Minutes of the proceedings of every meeting of the council shall be taken 
during their progress by the assistant-secretary to the society, or, in case of his 
absence, by some member present, whom the chairman shall appoint for the occa- 
sion. The minutes shall afterwards he copied fairly into a minute-book to be kept 
for that puvpose. 

“ 23. The council shall from lime to time draw up such regulations, not incon- 
sistent with the charter and bye-laws of the society, as may appear to them expe- 
dient' for conducting the proceedings of their own meetings ; and the regulations 
so drawn up shall be binding on the members of the council. 

“ 24. The council shall carry into effect, as far as in them lies, the resolutions 
of general meetings. 

“ 25. It shall be the duty of the council to lay before the society, at its meeting 
in February, a general report on the state of the society, and the progress that has 
been made in all its departments, accompanied by a statement of the expenditure 
on each, during the previous year, and also such recommendations as the council 
may think lit to make in respect to tire improvement in any of the departments. 
1 he report shall also set forth the progress of the library and the collection of 
maps, and of the museum in all its different departments. 

“ 26. The council shall also submit to the society a statement of its income for 
the current year, and a statement of sums proposed to be expended in each depart- 
ment, setting forth the principal items of expenditure in each recommendation; 
•such reports and recommendations of the council to be printed and distributed 
among the members at least one fortnight before the meeting in February. 

“ 27. The report to be taken into consideration on the second Thursday in 
February, and confirmed or recommitted as the society shall think fit. Next day 
the society shall proceed to elect by ballot their honorary officers, including the 
council, and the professors and other paid officers of the society ; and afterwards 
enter .upon the consideration and discussion of any business which may be laid 
before it by the council, and if necessary adjourn to the following day, so as to 
complete the consideration of such business. 

28. At the second meeting of the society, which is to take place on the third 
Thursday in April, the society will proceed to the election of new members, dhe 
names of such members, together with their proposers and seconders, having been 
printed and distributed among the members at least one fortnight before such 
meeting. 

“ 29. At this meeting the natural philosophy branch of the committee of science 
and the committee of fine arts will make detailed reports of the proceedings in their 
departments during the past year, and will suggest any improvements in each which 
they may think desirable, such suggestions to be taken into consideration at the 
next meeting of- the society. 

“ 30. At the third meeting of the society on the second Thursday in June, the 
•council will report generally on the progress made in each department during tne 
,, current year, and will also give its- opinion as to the recomt'nendation made in t 

j . . . reports 
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reports of the committees of natural philosophy and fine arts, communicated to the. 
society at its last meeting. 

" “ 51. At the fourth meeting, oh the second Thursday in November, the society 
will proceed to the election of new members, and the committee of science will 
report on the proceedings of the departments of chemistry and natural history ; 
and the- committee of botany, horticulture and scientific agriculture on the proceed- 
ings in each of their departments during the last year, accompanied by such recom- 
mendations as they may think advisable, such recommendation to be taken into 
consideration at the last meeting. _ 

“ 32. Among other matters of importance it shall be the duty of the council to 
esamine carefully into the qualifications of all candidates for vacant professorships, 
and on such occasions to call to their assistance eminent men, whether professors 
or otherwise, not connected with, the society. The council will then state its 
opinion of the qualifications of each candidate, recommending one or two at most 
to the consideration of the society ; but limiting the recommendation to such as 
shall be considered qualified to fulfil the duties of the vacant professorships in a 
creditable manner ; should no candidate of suitable qualifications offer, it shall be 
the duty of the council to state their opinion to the society, and to recommend 
that the election be postponed. 

“33. As the well-being of the society according to the proposed arrangements 
will altogether depend on a proper selection of the 'members who shall form the 
first council, it is desirable that much caution should be observed, so as to ensure 
in an election by ballot, that the most eligible and sciehtific men be chosen for each 
department- For this purpose it is recommended that the vice-presidents and 
secretaries of the society should be requested to prepare a list of the several mem- 
bers of the society who are known to be conversant with any particular branch of 
science, and whose usual residence is in Dublin, and that the balloting for members 
to form the council should be confined to the list so prepared. 

“ 34. The names of the selected members to he arrauged under four heads, 
namely, 

“ 1st. Science,' to include these members who are conversant with chemistry or 
some branch of natural history, or natural philosophy. 

“ 2d. Botany, horticulture and scientific agriculture, to consist of members con- 
versant with one or more of those subjects. 

“ 3d. Fine arts, to consist of those members who have a knowledge, and if possi- 
ble a practical knowledge, of drawing, architecture and modelling. 

“ 4 th. Accounts and general domestic arrangements of the establishment, to 
consist of members remarkable for their attention to those departments. 

“ 35 * The list to contain altogether 36 members, of which 10 shall be arranged 
under the head of science, seven of whom shall be elected. 

“36. Ten under the head of botany, seven of whom shall be elected. 

“ 37 - Eight under the head of fine arts, five of whom shall be elected. 

“38. Eight under the head of accounts, five of whom shall be elected. 

“ 39. To ensure activity among the members of the council and committees, it 
is desirable that each year six of the old members should go out, and that six new 
members he added, viz. two to the committee of science, two to the committee 
uf botany, and one to each of the committees of fine arts and of accounts, and to 
.assist the society to keep up the efficiency of the committees which compose the 
council. 

‘‘40. In all further elections for committees a list shall be prepared by the 
council, and printed for the uce of the members, which shall contain the names of 
■tbe then council, arranged in committees, to which shall be added a new list 
proposed by council, containing six new names ; and also an additional list, 
containing six other names of members considered to be eligible to act on the 
council, out of which the society, if thought desirable, may select new members 
instead of those proposed by the council. 

Special Regulations. 

Admission of Members. 

<c 4 *. In respect to- the admission of members it appears to be desirable that in 

uture annual members should- be admitted ; but to ensure, as far as possible, the 
regular payment, of the subscription, it is recommended that an admission fee of fi. 
should be supefadded to an annual subscription- of 3/., i^icb annual subscription, 

■^.47. T 3 cither 
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either at the time of election or at any future period, may be compounded for life 
by the payment of 20/. 

“42. All life subscriptions shall be due on the 1st of January in each year. 

Removal or Withdrawing of Members. 

“ 43. All annual subscribers who shall be in arrear for more than one year’s, 
subscription, shall cease to be a member of the society, unless it can be shown that 
such member or members resided at the time beyond the limits of the United 
Kingdom. In such case, with the recommendation of the council, they may be 
reinstated on the payment of the arrears, if proved that such arrears shall not 
exceed three years’ subscription. 

“ 44. Whenever written notice of a motion to be submitted to a general meeting 
for removing any member from the society, signed by the chairman for the time 
being, of the council, on the part of the council, or by any five or more members 
shall have been delivered to the assistant-secretary, such notice shall be read from 
the chair at the two successive general meetings next following the delivery 
thereof ; and within fourteen days after the last of such meetings a special general 
meeting shall be called for taking such motion into consideration, and decidin'* it 
by method of ballot ; whereat if 50 or more members shall ballot, and a majority 
of the members balloting shall vote that such member be removed, he shall be 
removed from the society. 

“ 45 - Any member may withdraw from the society by signifying his wish to do 
so, by letter, under his own hand, addressed to the assistant-secretary, at the 
house of the society ; provided always that such member shall be liable to the 
contribution of the whole year wherein he signifies his wish to withdraw ; and 
that he shall continue liable to the annual contribution until he shall have dis- 
charged all sums, if any, due from him to the society, and shall have returned all 
books, or other property, if any, borrowed by him of the society, or shall have 
made full compensation for the same if lost, or not forthcoming. 

Regulations respecting the Funds of the Society. 

“ 46. To prevent any ambiguity respecting the property of the society, and its 
relation to the public grant, it must be understood that all life compositions and 
admission fees are to be funded and to be considered as capital, to be applied 
only to permanent objects connected with the society, as building museums, &c. 

“ 47 * The interest of such capital, together with annual payments, to be added 
to the public grant, and to be considered as applicable to those purposes only to 
which the public grant is restricted. 

Reading Room. 

“ 48. To facilitate reference to the library it is desirable that a reading-room 
be established for the use of the members, but in which, under proper regulations, 
persons not members of the society may be permitted to read the books to be 
introduced into the reading-room by the attendant of the library only. 

“ 49 • Ur establishing such a reading-room it appears to be desirable that the 
present system of lending out books to members should be discontinued, except 
with the express sanction of the council. 

“ 5 °- That a Dublin newspaper, the one at the time most used for literary 
notices and advertisements, be selected by the council for the purpose of reference. 

“ 5 1 ; But, as newspapers frequently contain matter of great importance 
respecting science, political economy, agriculture, & c., it appears to be desirable 
that the Government should direct a set of each important Dublin and provincial 
newspapers to be preserved at the Stamp-office, and handed over monthly or 
quarterly to the society for preservation as historical records. 1 ’ 

. 1 5 02 - Mr. A. Lefroyi] Are these the alterations you would suggest, with a 
view to restore the institution to what you conceive to be its original purposes ? 

I am not sure that they are its original purposes, because I think difficulties would 
lie in the way of restoring it to its original purposes, but I suggest those 
alterations as likely to put it in an efficient state of working for the benefit of the 
country. 

15^3* And do you think these improvements can be made without increasing 
the grant very considerably ?— I think they can, with the exception of one 
difficulty which lies in the way of expenditure ; that is, I believe the salaries of 
the professors would require some little addition to keep the society up in a prop® r 
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State, but the additions necessary would be very trifling, and probably mioht in 
time be supplied by the annual subscriptions. ° 

J504. From whom are we to consider these suggestions to come’— From 
Mr. Griffith, Captain Portlock, Mr. Robert Hutton, and myself. 

1505. Mr. Jones.] Have you submitted these proposed improvements to the 
society at large ?— No. 

1506. May I ask why not ?— Because of the feeling created from minor motions 
for improvements in the society having been so decidedly defeated, which 
discouraged us from bringing forward that in any other way than the way in 
which it has been done. We should not have had any reasonable hope that it 
could have succeeded, except through the influence of this Committee. 

1507. Then your object is to remodel the society altogether, to take away from 
the present society the power it possesses of making bye-laws for its own 
regulation, and to remodel it ? — I think that as Parliament supplies the whole of 
the current expenditure of the society, it must be desirable that, if it appear that 
certain alterations would lead to a better disposal of those funds, Government 
should make the grant conditional upon such alterations taking place, although no 
individual member might have the power of introducing such a change. ° 

1 508. Mr. Robert Steuart.] Are the Committee to understand that this new code 
of regulations, which has just been read, was prepared with a view of beinv 

submitted to this Committee, or was it prepared for any other purpose? It was 

prepared with a view of being submitted to this Committee by any one of those 
who met for the purpose of discussing the propositions, and might be summoned 
before the Committee ; we did not know whom they might summon, and we were 
anxious, as we had taken a great deal of trouble about it, and as we then met to try 
and form our opinions upon the most just grounds, we wished that it should go 
together as our joint opinion, and that there should be no little differences on 
minor points. 

1509. Has that code of regulations been seen or submitted to any considerable 
number, or any number of the members of the society ?— -Not as it stands now. 
A great number of the members of the society have of course been consulted on 
almost all the details separately, as they naturally would be, living in Dublin, where 
it has been a topic of conversation among the members of the society for the last 
few months. There is hardly a topic connected with the subject which has not 
been very much discussed. 

. * 5 }°‘ Is it your opinion, from your knowledge of the society and the feelings of 
individuals, that such improvements as are suggested in this code of regulations 
would be accepted by a large proportion of the society? — From knowing the 
ext f e ° ie violence of party feeling at present existing in the society, and the umbrage 
was taken at the interference of the Government with the proceedings of 
the society, I should not be prepared to state that a majority of the attending 
members of the society, of those who are to be found either in the board-room 
or in the news-room, would wish for such a change as this ; but I should not be 
inclined to say that a majority of the existing members would be opposed to it, 
because they are a very large number compared with the attending members, and 
consist of a great proportion of the gentlemen of the country. 

, 1 5 11 « Does the constitution of the society at present possess the confidence of 
the people at large ? — Certainly not. 

1512. Would the alterations suggested in that paper tend to diminish that want 
ot confidence which you believe at present to exist? — I do believe it would imme- 
diately produce confidence in the public. 

D° you suppose from the present constitution of the society, that many 
persons who would otherwise be desirous of joining it, are withheld from so 
omgr I do believe a great many are. 

If y° u couc eive that such alterations as you have suggested would 

a to a greater accession of members to the society ? — I do. 

1 ^ 1 5 - Mr. JoiieS'l What description of persons are those you suppose are 
^evented from joining the society at present?— Men whose time is valuable to 
m, and who, trom having scientific pursuits, have not leisure to waste on the 
P 0 racted and absurd discussions which take place, owing to the cumbrous 
dagement which the society is under at present. 

Y°u do not connect these objections at all with the observation you 
o e W now with respect to party feeling ? — I do not. I do not look upon 
* 4/ ‘ t 4 party 
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party as having Tormarly had anything to do with the society; but I 
prepared to. say that in future party feeling would not obstruct the conduct of tT* 

1517. You spoke of party feeling at present; will you have the goodness 
say whether' that has any relation to political party feeling, or parties i ti 
society ?— Certainly, to political party feeling ; because I conceive that one” 

• in which a great deal of party feeling was displayed, was the recent exclusion^ 
a candidate, and that the society took up the idea that the Government inte f t 
in their management, more as defending that individual, and taking up his can™ 
tha"h with any reference to the actual improvement of the society 2 ; thence aroS 
naturally^ a party feeling against the Government. 

. 1 5 ^- Mr. Robert Steuart.] That occasion to which you allude was the exclu- 
sion of a Roman-catholic archbishop ? — Yes. 

UU9- That is the .only exclusion which has occurred for a great numbar of 
years? — Yes. •* . 1 , 

1520. What, then, was the state of' parties in the' society before that exclusion 

took place which you state was .411 expression of party feeling ? — I never remember 
any party feeling having been shown previous to that. I think' it has been entirelv 
subsequent to that. y 

1521. Mr. Jones.] Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee whv 

you think the exclusion of l)r. Murray was owing to any party feeling, and to 
which party you ascribe the exclusion ? — I believe that l>r. Murray had very 
recently made himself very conspicuous in party politics ; that there was a general 
outcry against him, and the same outcry would have led to the exclusion of any 
gentleman from any society where ballot existed. J 

1522. Is it your opinion, then, that Dr. Murray was excluded as a political 
person, and not as a Roman-catholic Yes, certainly; my opinion is, that 
Dr. Murray was excluded principally from the fact, that some time before he had 
expressed himself very hostile to the custom of collecting Mr. O'Connells tribute 
iw n£ hape1 ’ aU< ^ i usk . P rev ‘ ous to his rejection he had written a letter to 
Mr. O’Connell, conveying to him his own subscription of 10/., with certain 
piaises or his conduct, and that was considered in the society as being objection- 
able; as, in the first place, a clerical character taking an active part in politics, and 
next, as a tergiversation which made him unpopular in the society. These were 
the arguments which I generally heard mooted in. the society when his election 
was approaching. 

15 2 3* Is it not the fact that, on the very day when Dr. Murray was excluded, 
tluee Roman-catholics were admitted? — They were; a great many Roman- 
catholics have been admitted into the society. 

J5 2 4- Mr, Jackson .] \ ou do not think his being a Roman-catholic was the cause 
of his exclusion ?— No. 



V5 2 5- Mr. Wyse.] Do you think the sanction which Dr. Murray was supposed 
0 iave given to the work of Dens had anything to say to the impression against 
him in the society ?— I really cannot answer that question clearly. I have heard 
o trat before he was rejected ; but the other was the prominent question. I was 
not myself at that time acquainted with the atrocity of the work which his sanction 
was given to, and therefore I did not think of it as much as I might have done. 

1520. Did you hear from any person that placards were placed in the society 
calling upon the members to vote against Dr. Dens ? — I heard it was done in 
anot er club in Dublin ; but that is merely hearsay. I know the feeling was very 
strong, because 1 attended a meeting on a totally different subject in Dublin some 
jme e ore, and a respectable country gentleman got up, and said that he was not 
mem er of the Dublin Society, but he requested that' if any gentleman present 
er he would not forget to go and vote against Dr. Murray. 
j-7- r. Jones.] Did he state any ground for wishing the members should go 
and vote against Dr. Murray ?— I believe he did; but I do not remember suffi- 
ciently to state to the Committee. ' 

M er y ou P r “ sent yourself at that meeting ? — I was. 
f r> y&-\ You have stated that a placard was placed in a club in Dublin , 

of what use could it be to place such a placard in such a club, unless the members 
were also members of the Dublin Society ?-So they were in a very large proportion. 
Certainly ^ W&S ln * en ^ e ^ 5 therefore, to influence the society against Dr. Murray? 

1531. Then, if these political feelings you have stated arising from Dr- -Murray 
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letter to Mr. .O’Connell did not exist, do you think the impression against him 
trofi} the sanction he is supposed to have given to the work of Dens, would have 

been sufficient to have produced the refusal to admit him into the society ? 

I should find it difficult to a nswer that question, because I believe that the character 
of the .work which he had sanctioned was not then known to the public as it has 
been since; and, therefore, I do not believe that to have been the principal 
cause. 

1532. You stated just now it was the tergiversation of the archbishop which led 
to his being excluded ; am I to understand that if a man is consistent in his politics 
if does not signify to which side he belongs, that he would be equally liable t5 be. 
admitted ? — I .merely mention that, because it appeared to me from what I heard 
to be the strongest and most prevalent of the reasons, that he had at’one time 
opposed the thing very much, and gained popularity by doing" so, and that he had 
suddenly and just previously to his election assisted in doing what he had before 
condemned. * ...•«• 

1533- You mean, if he had been opposed to Mr. O’Connell he would have been 

admitted, but as he changed his conduct in that .respect he was rejected? No * 

I mean merely to describe the effect which any' strong partisanship will have on 
the minds of the opposite party, and that such would be increased when a sudden 
change of opipion is attributed to the partisan. 

1534.. Mr. Sharmah Crawford .] Is it your impression that Dr. Murray had 
ever subscribed to the tribute to Mr. O’Connell previous to the occasion alluded 
to ? — It is my impression that he had in the first instance opposed the collection 
in any chapel, and afterwards supported it ; but as to his own subscription I am 
not prepared to state how the fact was. 

1535. Mr. Jones.] Up to this time, if I understand you, there had been no dis- 
play of political party feeling in the society at all ? — I never heard of any. 

1536. Do not they take great care at all their meetings to prevent any allusion 
being made to politics ?- — I never heard any allusion to politics. 

!537' you suppose that persons opposed to the introduction of Dr. Murray, 
might not have been actuated by a desire to prevent politics getting into the society 
at all r — No, I do not; for Dr. Murray’s character is that of a person who would 
probably never have attended or taken an active part in the society. 

1538- Was Dr. Murray ever known in the literary or scientific world ? — I believe 
him to be a person of literary attainments. 

1 539* Then you think he would have been an acquisition to the society ? — 

I cannot say I think he would have been an acquisition, for he probably would not 
have taken any active part in its affairs. 

154°- Mr. Jackson.] Are you aware whether there was any other reason for 
persons objecting to the introduction of Dr. Murray ? — I did hear some people say 
they were afraid of some perspective view of his being proposed as a vice-president 
of the society ; but I really considered that so childish that I did not think it worth 
considering. 

I54t- Was there any other reason ? — No. 

^542. Did you ever hear that the Government had taken an active part on 
this occasion, having sent down something which the society fancied was an inter- 
ference with their rights, privileges and powers ; did you ever hear that was one 
cause of his rejection ? — I never traced it to any good authority. 

*543- Mr. Robert Steuart.] What was it that the Government sent down? — 
1 beard they had determined that the grant should be withdrawn if Dr. Murray 
blackballed, but I took much pains to trace that to any sufficient source, and 
never could find out there had ever been such threat communicated. 

1 544- Do you believe such a threat was communicated ? — I believe not. 

J 545- Mr. Villiers Stuart.] Was it then generally talked about in Dubjin that 
e would be blackballed ? — I believe so. 

x 546. Mr. Jackson .] Did you believe the letter had been sent down from the 
overnment, or that persons had said they would withdraw their grant if Dr. 
urray was blackballed ? — I think that is extremely probable, that individuals 
ma y have spread such a report. 

c *547 • ^Iv.JVysei] Had these circumstances not taken place, do you think the 
^ ciety would have opposed the suggestions you made for its reform? — I think it 
0u ^ » because minor reforms had been proposed, and rejected without any other 
6 ounds, I believe, than an unwillingness to make any change. 

°'47« u 1548. Chairman.] 
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1548. Chairman.] Do you think the rejection of Dr. Murray would have 

tendency to prevent Roman-catholic clergymen from becoming candidates f * 
admission ? — I do. 0 or 

1549. And probably many of those who entertained a very high respect for hi 
functions and character ? — I know it prevented a great number from joining the 
society. I myself took down the name of one candidate whom I had proposed for 
the next ballot, immediately on liis rejection, and 1 believe there were seven or 
eight others taken down in the same way, who would have been balloted for on the 
next day, if Dr. Murray had not been rejected. 

1550 . You think those names were taken down under an apprehension that thev 

would have experienced a similar fate to that of Dr. Murray ? — I cannot exactly 
say that; I think a feeling of disgust at the society for having rejected Dr. Murray 
was the predominant and expressed reason. ^ 

1551. Is it your opinion that a third of the acting members who attend the 
meetings of the society are composed of Roman- catholics ? — Certainly not. 

1552. It would be possible, however, even as the society is at present constituted 
and not improbable hereafter, that a third of the persons balloting might consist of 
Roman-catholics? — Yes. 

} 553 : Then, in such a case, it might so happen that the Catholics would have 
it in their power to wield the same weapon which has been employed against Dr. 
Murray, against persons of opposite politics, so as to exclude persons of strong 
Orange partialities, unless the mode of election be altered ? — I do not myself 
anticipate any great chance of people being excluded from the society, who would 
be valuable members of it, under any circumstances. 

1554. As long as the system of balloting continues, would it not be in the 
power of the individuals composing the society, under the same party influences 
from which you describe Dr. Murray to have been excluded, one day to exclude a 
strong party man on the Orange side, and on the next day one on the Catholic side? 

It may be supposed as a possible case, but I should say that the experience of 
all other societies is against the probability of it. 

1 555 - You do not think it is necessary, then, to guard against such a con- 
tingency by doing away with the ballot? — I do not. 

1556. Mr. Jackson.] Is your opinion in favour of that mode of election? — 
I approve very much of the mode of election by ballot. 

l 557 • Both as regards the admission of members to the society and the appoint- 
ment of the committees you have been speaking of? — Yes j' because it is the mode 
adopted in almost all the other societies in Great Britain. 

1558. Now, is it your opinion that this society, up to the very period of Dr. 
Murray being proposed as a candidate for admission, bore at all the character of a 
political society ? — Certainly not. 

1 559 - Were there not gentlemen of all political and religious views members of 
the society ? — There were. 

1560. In the habit of daily intercourse there, and of meeting in the library and 
news-room. — Yes. 

1561. And without any collision or disagreeable circumstance arising there at 

all ?r— Certainly. 6 b 

1562. Perfect harmony and cordiality subsisting there? — Always. 

1563. Did you ever happen to hear any unpleasant conversation at the society 
on religious or political topics ?— No. 

1 5 ^ 4 - And I believe you have been rather an active member, and attending a 
good deal . I hav§ ; but I merely attended to the business of the society. I have 
never made any use of the news-room, because I was against it on principle. 

! 565 - You rather prefer the society maintaining the character of a literary or 
scientific institution, in the proper sense of the word ? — Yes. 

1566. Did you ever hear of such a thing as a political or religious collision 

having occurred?— No, I never did. 

1567. With reference to the report which has been read, I understand that you 

and the three other gentlemen drew it up ? Yes. 

1568. Where was it prepared ?— In Dublin. 

1569. When? About five weeks ago, subsequent to the propositions beiDg 
s.ent down from the Government to the society. 

157 ° As I collect, you propose the distance for certain purposes to be the 
limits ot the twopenny post ; is there such a thing in Dublin as a twopenny post? 
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—Yes, there is beyond a certain distance ; for such places as Kingstown, Rath- 
farnan, and other places. 

1571. What is your ambit now?— It is the limit to which the porters can carry 
letters; that only includes those resident in Dublin. 

1572. Your proposed enlargement of the circle would be the limit of the two- 
penny post? — Yes. 

1573. Chairman .] The present mode of delivery requires a great consumption of 
time on the part of the attendants of the society ? — Yes. 

1574. And consequent expense? — Yes. 

1575. Which your proposition would get rid of? — Yes. 

1576. Mr. Jackson .] You prepared this report in Dublin about five weeks a<r 0 ? 

-Yes. G 

1577. Was there any authority from the society at large to do it?— No. 

1578. Was it communicated to the society that there would be such a thing ? 
—No. 

1579. Was lt communicated to the society that there had been such a thing? 
—No. 



1580. Nor was the sense of the society at any time taken upon it?— No. 

1581. I think I understood you to say, that your reason for not laying it before 
the society was, that you apprehended from certain causes it might not be to the 
concurrence of the larger proportion ? — Yes. 

1582. Do you think a very large majority of the members would have disap- 
proved of it ? — Yes, from the present state of feeling. 

1583. Of the acting members ? — Yes, 

1584. Are the members who live in Dublin in the habit of attending the society? 
— Some are. 



1585. Do you think there is a difference of fueling among gentlemen who are in 
tbeffiabit of living in Dublin and attending at the society more constantly, and the 
members who are dispersed in the country? — Yes; I should think the majority of 
the members who have joined the society within the two last years were in favour 
of a change in the administration. 

1586. Are these members who have joined the society within the last few years 
more scattered about the country parts of Ireland than in Dublin? — They consist 
of a great proportion of the agricultural interest. 

1587. And therefore you think it probable that they are dispersed throughout the 
rural parts ?— Yes. 



1588. And you think those gentlemen would approve of the proposed change? 
—I am sure they would approve of the change, and I am sure that most of the 
provisions in this paper are such as would naturally meet their views; and they are 
taken from one of the most flourishing societies in England. 

1589. Is it ypur idea, that if a summons were sent out, or a notification given in 
the usual course of the society’s transactions, that a proposition would be considered 
for the new constitution, that would not bring in all the members ? — I think it 
would not; I think a general feeling has existed so long that the society is miscon- 
ducted, that it has lost in public interest ; so that it is very difficult to get the 
country gentlemen in Ireland to attend meetings or take any part in them. 

1 59 °- Mr. Robert Steuart . ] Since you have been a member of this society, have 
you ever attempted to introduce any measure of reform into any of the proceedings 
of the society ? — Yes, I have ; one of the principal was with reference to the agri- 
cultural committee, which is the only committee to which I belong. 

You have attempted it ? — Yes. 

159 2 - With what success ? — It failed completely. 

Lid that act as a damper upon your zeal in reforming the society ? — 
certainly. It showed the impracticability of carrying anything like an alteration 
10 the existing management of the society into effect. 

T 594 - Have you found that was the general impression of the other members of 
he society with whom you were in the habit of co-operating? — I have. In fact, 
he general language in Ireland has been, it is of no use applying to the society, for 

everything is jobbed. . . 

, v^ 5 -. Mr. Jackson.'] Do you think the society is really a jobbing society?— 
think it is an inefficient society ; but I do not believe there can be any decided case 
of malversation attributed to it. 

1596. Do you really think it is a society which deserves to be called a jobbing 
society ? — I believe it to be an inefficient society, but not a jobbing society. 

°- 47 . y 2 1597 - Mr. 
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1597. Mr. Robert Steuart.] Is it the opinion of many persons connected with 
the society, that it is a jobbing society? — I believe it not to be the opinion of th ” 
who have examined accurately iuto the accounts, because, in order to constitute 86 
jobbing society, there should be repeated instances of malversation proved aoain t 
the society. Now I believe and I know that not to be the case ; but as far as 
sins of omission go, I believe the society to have committed them constantly 

1598. Mr. Wyse.] Do you think that opinion on the part of other persons arises 
from this circumstance ; that the public see large sums of money granted to the 
society, and seeing very little results from that money, they have come to the con 
elusion that that money was misapplied ? — I do, exactly. 

1599. Mr. Robert Steuart.] You stated you did not believe that people who 
had examined into the affairs of the society and of its .administration, were of 
opinion.- that it was a jobbing society ; what is the opinion of those who have not 
made such an examination, with regard to the usefulness of the society ?— I f re . 
quently heard it stated in conversation, that it was a jobbing society. 

1600. Mr. Jackson. 1 Do you not think the present constitution and the exist- 
ing rules of the society, from the number of stages which a measure must pass 
through, and the period of time which is requisite before it can be perfected, are 
calculated to preclude the smuggling of any job through the society ? — I think it 
certainly obstructs jobbing, but the cumbrous machinery renders this society in- 
efficient. 

1601. What job, for example, do you think has escaped?— I do not know 
whether it is desirable to go into the past history of the society, but there have 
been instances. There was one in which a pension was granted by the society to 
the widow of an officer, whose conduct had frequently been found fault with - a 
minority in the society petitioned Government to examine into it, and the conse- 
quence was the Lord Lieutenant disallowed the pension. I should say that was 
a tolerable proof that there might be jobs. 

1602. Is that the only case you are able to specify ? — It is invidious to mention 
cases, but certainly there are instances of what I know I should term jobs. The 
professor of chemistry stated to me that he had suffered great inconvenience, be- 
cause, at tile time he required an assistant in the laboratory, one of the vice-presi- 
dents insisted on his taking his servant whom he had discharged, and who was in 
no way qualified to be an assistant in the laboratory. 

1603. Chairman. ] Did he take that servant as an assistant? — He was obliged 
to do so ; but after appealing to the society upon some complaint, the servant was 
dismissed. 



1 604. Was it considered anything in the nature of a job, that the assistant- 
secretary should receive a larger salary than the professors, at the time the reduction 
took place ? — I never could consider it so, because I do not consider the assistant- 
secretary is overpaid. 

1605. Was it considered in the nature of a job, that there should be an increase 
to liis salary during the last year of 50/. ? — No ; I think the case was clearly made 
out to the society of its being requisite that such an addition should be made. 

1606. Mr. Jackson. ] Did the appointment of that laboratory servant you have 
been speaking of, emanate from the society? — I merely take my information from 
the professor of chemistry. 

1607. Was that the act of the society, or the private appointment of an indivi- 
dual ; was it a matter which was to pass under the cognizance of the society to 
be ratified by a vote, or was it an appointment by the committee? — By the society 
I should think; but, not having been a member at that time, I merely take my 
information on that point from the professor of chemistry. 

1008. How long ago is it since that occurred? — Some years; but I cannot 
state exactly how many. 

1609. Sonm years before you became a member ? — Yes. 

1010. And you know nothing' of it from your own knowledge ? — Nothing, but 
what was stated to me by the professor of chemistry. 

1 01 1 . Is the appointment of a servant as an assistant in the laboratory a matter 
which would come before the society and appear in its transactions, or was it a 
matter which came within the peculiar province and jurisdiction of the particular 
vice-presidenf who did it? — -The society allowed an assistant in the laboratory. 

1012. With whom did the appointment rest ; was it an act of the sqciety, or 
a mere transaction ot the individual, the vice-president, or professor, or any other 
person?— It was complained of to me as an act of the society; and I believe the 

appointment 
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appointment would require the confirmation of the committee certainly, and pro- 
bably of the society. 

1 Cl 3. Mr. Robert Steuart .] Has any individual member, president, vice-president, 
or any other officer, the power of making any appointment ? — They have no power 
of making any appointment. 

1614. Mr. Juclcson.'] Was this considered an appointment? — It was stated to 
me as such. 

1615. But you do not know whether it is or not? — I do not know. 

1616. How long ago is it since the other transaction you mentioned, about the 
widow of Mr. Lysitt, took place? — That I cannot state; it must have been several 
years ago. 

1617. Was not that in the time of old General Valiancy ?— No, I think not. 
I understand from Mr. Griffith it is 14 or 15 years ago. 

1618. It was a pension to the widow of a deceased officer? — Yes. 

1619. Was there any connexion there with General Valiancy ?— Not that I am 
acquainted with. 

1620. Did you know General Valiancy? — Only by character. 

1621. You know that he was a conspicuous member of the society 7 , and had 
great local influence ? — Yes. 

1622. Do you think it was in consequence of the constitution of the society 
that the pension was granted ?— No ; I merely refer to that when pressed on the 
subject, as to whether anything like a job had occurred in the society. I merely 
gave a few instances which have come to my notice ; and I distinctly stated I did 
not consider it a jobbing society. 

1623. Do you think the substitution of this new constitution for the former one 
would prevent such a circumstance as that ?--I certainly do, upon this ground, that 
at present there is no person or set of persons responsible to the society for any- 
thing of the kind that may take place, and that in the event of a council being 
established, there will be some set of men whose characters would be involved in 
transactions of that kind. 

1624. Mr. Villiers Stuart .] You stated just now you thought the plan you 
suggested for an alteration in the constitution of the society would not have been 
approved of by the members who now take an active part in it ; would not the 
plan you have suggested cause such an alteration in the society, that those who 
now take an active part would not have so much power in the management of the 
society ; and if there were a great addition cf scientific men, as you suppose, they 
would have the greater power, and those who take an active part now much less ? 
—Certainly the great object of the change would be to induce scientific men to 
become active attendants on the committees, and to take the management of the 
society out of the hands of those who are merely talkers. 

1625. Might not that be one great reason for the objection which you suppose 
would be made to such an alteration in the constitution of the society ? — Certainly ; 
id every change there must be some people who approve of the old system of 
things, and who would be sorry to see it altered. 

1626. Chairman .] With reference to the former questions, might not that dis- 
trust of the society which you describe to be general, inducing some persons to 
cnaracterise it as a jobbing society, arise in some measure from there being no 
general annual statement of the expenditure open to the public, or even to the 
members? — I do; the public know nothing of it. 

For some years no balance-sheet has been submitted to the members, or 
to the Irish public? — No. 

1628. In any society, or in any institution, the absence of such periodical 
^counts must have a tendency to involve matters in mystery ?— Certainly ; and 
withdraws public attention from the society. 

1029. Mr. Robert Steuart. 1 With reference to the proposed constitution of the 
soemty, as compared with its existing constitution, is there not at present a com- 
mittee called the selected committee, which in some degree fills the situation of a 
council r — There is a selected committee, but it is merely a committee of reference ; 

■ aas n o executive power. 

ll, 30« But still, inasmuch as it is a committee of reference, it would be no very 
I tV ^ ^ nnovat * on i n the present constitution of the society to have a council ? — 
ink it would be merely an extension of the selected committee, which has been 
ne of only recent establishment. 

1 31- Chairman.'] Do you think there would be any objection to vesting in the 
u 3 selected 
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selected committee, composed as it is of deputations from the minor committees 
the functions and powers of a council? — I do not think it would do, as the com* 
mittee is at present constituted, because it was framed without any securit" 
being given to the society that the persons selected were qualified to conduct the 
business. 

1632. Mr. Robert Steuart .] It is proposed in your plan that the council should 
emanate directly from the society, whereas the selected committee is a deputation 
from committees who are chosen by the society? — It is a deputation from the com- 
mittees, who, having proved themselves inefficient in their own particular depart- 
ments, can hardly have been efficient in electing such a body. 

1 633. Chairman .] But suppose you adopt the principle of an elective council 
how can you ensure that there would be more efficiency in that council than there 
is in those committees who are at present specially appointed to watch over par- 
ticular departments of the society ? — The proposed council would be recommended 
by persons whose duty it would be to have previously examined and reported on 
the qualifications of the persons recommended ; and these latter would be respon- 
sible to the society through the medium of their reports. 

1634. But might not the same security be taken by calling on the officers of the 
society to recommend the persons whom they consider most qualified to take part 

in the proceedings of these special committees under the present arrangement? 

The principal features of the alterations proposed are that there should not be so 
many committees, that those committees should have greater powers, and that they 
should report periodically. 

1635. Suppose the existing constitution was preserved, that of having a certain 
number of committees, more or less, selected by the body at large, with an autho- 
rity given to superintend the particular departments, that from those committees 
the description of reports which you have spoken of should be required, with a 
view of having able men on those committees, who should be the officers of 
the society ; do you not think there would be as much securit} 7 for the proper 
and efficient performance of those duties, as in the mode you have suggested for 
the election of a council periodically ? — I do not see much difference between the 
two modes, except as far as the proposed council would have a greater power and 
yet to be responsible to the society, which comes to the same thing. 

1636. The question has reference to the choice between an arrangement by 
which the council should be elected directly from the body at large, or should be 
composed, as the selected committee is at present, of deputations from particular 
committees, that selected committee being invested with all the powers which you 
propose to give to a council ; I wish to ascertain whether, in your opinion, you 
have a decided preference to one mode of electing the council rather than the 
other? I think it would be desirable that every member of the different committees 
should have the power of attending the council, and that is the only difference 
that I see between the two modes, because whether you elect the committees first 
and form them into a council as an aggregate, or whether you elect a council and 
divide it into committees, must eventually come to the same thing. 

1637. Does not the continuance of the selected committee, with a view to its 
employment as a council, give you the power of availing yourself of the services of 
a much larger number of members of this society for useful objects, inasmuch as 
five or six committees might consist of four or more members to each committee; 
whereas the council could not advantageously consist of more than from 20 to .30? — 
Upon a reference to the attendance of the different members of the committees for 
the last five or six years, I should say there were not much above 34 members who 
frequently attend to all the committees ; therefore I do not conceive that increasing 
the numbers would add to the efficiency of the society in respect to committees. 

1638. Mr. Je$hson.~\ If you place the selection of your council in whom you 
place the entire management of the institution, in the body at large, will there not 
be a tendency rather to select those individuals who are most popular in the society 
from their agreeable manners, from their general popularity, than such as are most 
addicted to science, and persons who would be most likely to advance the really 
scientific objects of the society? — In the first place, the sole management would not 
be vested in the council, it would be merely the sole management, subject to the 
authority of the society ; and there is a particular provision suggested for securing 
efficient people being the only candidates for the situation. 

1039. ^ understand you wish to place the effective power over the institution in 
the society at large ? — Certainly. 

J *640. Is 
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1640. Is a large body, constituted as the Dublin Society is, of persons who 
become members without any previous necessity for scientific knowledge, but 
merely by the payment of a certain fee, a proper body to judge of the best mode 
of management for the scientific views of the society ? — So far as general subjects 
of expenditure or regulation are concerned, I should think they were very proper 
referees and judges, but the details certainly ought to be entrusted to the council. 

1641. Supposing a question involving a great deal of scientific consideration 
were to be decided, could the society at large be a competent body to decide upon 
a question of that kind ?— It is not suggested that they would be called upon ; their 
authority over the council should be that of suggesting the general outline of their 
proceedings, and judging afterwards as to whether it had effectively followed the 
instructions given to them. 

1642. Should a proposition be made for the establishment of a new collection, 
or the re-arrangement of the old collection, a proposition which might involve the 
society in very great expense, should such a proposition be definitively decided upon 
by the society or by the selected body ? — By the society, I should think, anything 
involving a very heavy or unusual expenditure. 

1643. Supposing that a question like this were proposed : whether the Leskean 
collection should be re-arranged, or whether it should be remodelled by having 
references attached to each specimen connecting it both with the Leskean and 
some more modern systems of mineralogy ; do you think that should be a question 
decided definitively by the society at large, or by the select body of the society ?— 
I cannot anticipate any inconvenience from the final decision always resting with 
the society upon similar matters, because I am sure that in practice it has not 
been found that such a society would go in opposition to the opinion of a council 
whom they knew to be informed on the subjects on which they reported. 

1644. But the suggestion you have made would depend on the confidence which 
you anticipate the society would place in the election of the members of that 
council? — Yesj from the manner in which they performed the duties entrusted to 
them. 



1645. Then, when once the council, elected as you have stated, have decided 
upon any particular course, you anticipate that the body at large would not, in 
general, reconsider the proposition, but would take it as emanating from, or already 
recommended by the council ? — Yes ; I think the reference to the society at large 
would be merely to secure the society against any very extraordinary innovation 
introduced by any one of the committees. 

1646. But, under ordinary circumstances, do you conceive that the effective 
management of the establishment would merely vest in the select body, and that, 
practically, the body at large would have nothing to do with the society? — 
Certainly ; and I think it most advisable that such should be the case. 

1647. Chairman .] Do you conceive there are any defects or abuses in the 
Bublin Society with respect to the peculiar privileges enjoyed by its members ? — 
* es » I think that, in the management of the library, there is a tendency, from 
the books being lent out to all the members, to bring it more under the character 
ot a circulating library than a library of scientific reference ; and I think that, 
having a room for newspapers only, not connected with the library, cannot be 
conducive to any of the objects professed by the society. 

1048. When you speak of the library of the society being in the nature of 
a circulating library, have you adverted to the list of works that have been pro- 
cured for the library during the last three years ? — I have not seen the list that is 
. re the Committee, but I know that a number of lighter works are to be found 
,n the library, and the librarian has stated to me that at least half of those who 
a Pply for books only apply for books of a light character. 

1049. Will you have the goodness to cast your eye over the purchases of books 
or the last three years, which has been laid before the Committee, and point out 
«nj works which you think ought not to be admissible into such a library? — 

pon the whole, 1 think there ought to be a great restriction on the admission of 

•° s ? an d that none ought to be purchased but those which are of a purely 
“ entlfic character, or are of an expensive character so as to be with difficulty 
ft7 C ^ Sed ^ individuals; to be, in fact, a library of reference; and looking upon 
such i'K^ eW ’ a § reat man y books in this list would appear not to be suited to 
cha S 1 ° rar y» but even looking upon it in what is generally supposed to be its 
s racter un d er _ the rules and regulations of the society, I should say there are 
e ao °ks which it would be difficult to account for finding there, such as 
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Walpoliana, Beresford’s Travels in Portugal and Spain, Jesse’s Gleanin'* AT 
and Manners in America, Bubbles by an Old Man, Barrington’s Personal Sket 
Catechism of the Corn Laws, the Mirror of Parliament, and such nan'*** 
as Blackwood’s and the Dublin University. 0 Zlnea 

1650. The Dublin Society’s library is the only one to which the public 
supposed to have access, and it is therefore in some degree analogous to tlL 
British Museum in London; do you consider it is unjustifiable on the^part of tlj 6 
Trustees of the British Museum to add to their library such works as those you 
have mentioned, Travels in Spain and Portugal, for instance ; is it not possible those 
travels might contain much connected with the geology and natural history of 
Spain, which it may be very desirable for the society, having professorships in 
geology and natural history, to know ? — I do not consider the cases of the British 
Museum and the Dublin Society to be at all analogous, because, although by 
sufferance, those who are not members of the society may make anv use of the 
books in the library, yet it is against the established regulations nearly as much 
as the library at Trinity College, which nobody would compare with the British 
Museum. I can, as a member, take a person in and let him read by himself in 
the Dublin Society, and in the library at Trinity College there is no objection to 
my taking in a person who is not a graduate, and allowing him to look at books 
while I am with him ; that is the only difference existing there. But it would be 
absurd to suppose that, with the present grant, the library of the Dublin Society 
could be extended so as to be analogous to that of the British Museum ; and 
therefore, I should think.it would be better merely to confine the library to works 
of reference on those subjects on which books are very expensive, and not easily 
accessible to individuals. 

1651. Supposing that the library of the society were to be opened of right to 
the public, should you still continue to object to the selection of works giving 
general information on a variety of interesting subjects, and not of a litrht 
character? — I should think there would be no use in admitting works of a light 
character, as the general establishment of circulating libraries renders them so very 
accessible to the public. 

1652. What do you mean by works of a light character? — I mean works which 
are not directly connected with those branches of information which the Dublin 
Society was established to promote. 

1653. Then you would consider a work on political economy as a light work, 
or a work foreign to the objects of the Dublin Society ? — I certainly think the 
objects for which the Dublin Society and professorships were established ought to 
be first attended to, and every book which the students in those particular classes 
could wish to refer to ought to be first bought, before the surplus was applied to 
the purchase of any book which came not immediately under that description. 

1654. Would you consider a work on Egyptian antiquities foreign to the objects 
of the Dublin Society ? — I should think it hardly desirable at present that we 
should make collections of books upon antiquities, as we have another society in 
Dublin, the Royal Irish Academy, which devotes a great portion of its funds to 
the purchase of books upon that subject, and has a committee of antiquities 
engaged in making researches ; therefore I should wish to see the library divided 
between two societies, and not to have any of the funds wasted. 

1655. Do you not think that it is very desirable that there should be some 
library in Dublin open to the public analogous to that of the British Museum?*— 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with the British Museum to be able to answer with 
reference' to the word analogous ; but I think it is highly desirable that there 
should be a library of reference open to the public, and containing hooks which it 
is difficult for individuals to purchase, all that class of books including the more 
expensive scientific works. 

1656. Is there any library of that kind in Dublin besides the society’s library, 
which is open to the public?— Not open to the public, nor I do conceive the Dublin 
Society’s library to be open to the public. 

1657. Do you not think the Dublin Society’s library ought to be open to any 

person who is anxious to cultivate general knowledge ?— I think it would be incon- 
sistent with either its present or any perspective funds, that it should be so j but l 
think that the funds at present would he sufficient to keep up a supply of those 
books which are descriptive of the advancement of science. I should see no 
objection if the funds were sufficient to its-being extended as widely as the Bnti 
Museum, but at present it is impracticable. vv 1( j 
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1658. Would you not think it very desirable that there should be placed at the 
disposition of the Dublin Society when properly organized, and constituted in such 
a way as to attract public confidence to a great extent in Ireland, a sufficient sum 
of money to enable them to procure miscellaneous works on literature and science, 
and to afford the public in Ireland the same advantage which arises to the public 
in London from having access to a library of a large and general character?— I 
am hardly prepared to answer that question, because my views with respect to the 
Dublin Society’s library have always been restricted to the view of its being a 
library of reference for students in the branches of instruction which are the pro- 
fessed objects of the society. 

1659. Mr. Jephson.] Is there any analogy between the British Museum and the 
Dublin Society, inasmuch as the British Museum is a depository under the Copy- 
right Act for every book published good or bad, and there is no power of selection 
given to the Trustees of the British Museum ; whereas, in the case of the Dublin 
Society they are to select as between particular books ? — I conceive there is no 
analogy. There are two libraries in Dublin having a similar privilege to that pos- 
sessed by the British Museum. 

1660. Then, because you find books of a light character in the British Museum, 
you would not think it follows as an inference that you ought to have books of a 
light character in the Dublin Society?— No, I should uot. 

1661. If the British Museum were not from its constitution a depository for all 
hooks, whether light or on graver subjects, and supposing that library were as 
much national as it is at present, would you recommend that the trustees should 
be allowed to purchase works such as you have pointed out in the catalogue of the 
Dublin Society 1 — I should not think it desirable that they should purchase any 
very light or very cheap works. 

1662. Have you examined the different list of works which have been published 
during the last four or five years either on the Continent or in this country, as con- 
nected with scientific subjects, or are you able to point out a great number of 
works which, either from their own intrinsic merits or the merits of their authors, 
you think ought to be purchased for the benefit of the Dublin Society 1 — I know 
there are several, but I am not prepared with any list of the sort to offer. I 
know that even common periodicals which I have recommended have not been 
taken in, while light works have been. 

1663. Then supposing the society had only a certain amount to expend on the 
purchase of books, the purchasing of these light works prevents the purchase of 
other books which it is now impossible for individuals to get at, from the want of 
means to purchase them, or from the difficulty in procuring them ? — It does. 

1064. Chairman.'] Are you of opinion that books should not be lent out of the 
society under any circumstances? — I think books ought not to be lent out, except 
under certain restrictions, which in the first place might be a special order of the 
council. If a person really wishing to consult a book at home, applied for it, I 
thmk there would be no difficulty in his applying to the council to give him an 
order to take home the particular hook or books ; but to put a stop to the very 
great inconvenience which arises from the number of books that are taken away, it 
is necessary that there should be some restriction. I may mention as an instance, 
that when a particular lecture was going on, for example, Dr. Scouler’s, it becomes 
almost impossible for a person to apply to the library for information on the sub- 
ject upon which he is lecturing, for the books he wants to refer to are not to he found. 
One person takes one book, and another person another, so that every book is lent 
out of the library ; 1 think that is a great inconvenience. 

1665. Mr. Wyse.] Have the books been much injured that have been lent out-'' 
7!"t the appointment of the present librarian there was a complaint of a very 
frightful deficit in the number of books ; but the librarian assures me that a great 
number of thosewhich were returned as deficient, have come in since, nobody knows 
J" ot ^ w h ere , according as the executors or representatives of the people who had 

e books have returned them ; but there is a very great difficulty in getting back 
°oks that have been lent, and they often remain for a great length of time in the 
Possession of individuals. 

] 666. Have the books which have been returned suffered much from being lent 
have ^ aVe P* ates been injured or the binding ? — I am not aware that they 

0, 47 - x 1667. Do 
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1667. Do you think they are more liable to injury in proportion as they are 
removed from the inspection of the librarian ? — Certainly. 

1668. Mr. Jephson.] What advantage do you think results, to the public or to 
the members of the society from lending those books, which could not be obtained 
by reading the same books in the library of the institution itself? — I think 
there may arise cases in which it may be desirable. For instance, a per- 
son engaged in examining a collection of mineralogy or conchology may wish 
to remove a certain set of books of reference to his own house for "a very short 
period, when it would be very inconvenient to him to remove his collection to the 
rooms of the' society. In such a case I should think it very desirable that the 
council should give him the power to remove these books for a certain time, and 
that no inconvenience would arise from it ; but the indiscriminate lending of books 
to members, and the families of members, appears to me to be very objectionable. 

1669. Is it not in the power of any person looking at those books in the library 
to take extracts from them ? — Yes. 

1670. Then what necessity is there for taking the book itself? — It is very neces- 
sary that a person making researches, particularly into books on subjects connected 
with natural history, should have the book by him in order to refer from page to 
page and book to book before lie finds the object of his search, and l do not think 
that could well be done by taking extracts. 

1671. It is only then in particular and limited cases that you would allow such 
permission? — Yes. 

1672. Have you ever examined the list of books which have been lent out of 
the library? — I have partially ; but I have, through asking the librarian, acquired a 
knowledge of the sort of books which are lent out. 

1673. What is the general nature of the books which you find are generally lent 
out ; are they such as persons having scientific objects would be anxious to have 
by them for the arrangement in collections which might be deficient in books of a 
lighter character ? — A very great proportion are books of the lightest character. 

1674. Do you think these books of, as you describe, the lightest character, 
would have got into the library at all, had it not been for the power of members 
of the society to amuse their wives and families at home by the use such books? — 
I do not think they would have been brought into the library but for that. 

1675. Do you think the tendency of allowing books to be removed from the 
library is to introduce a lighter class of books into the library which would not 
otherwise gain admission? — I do ; and I think it has another serious inconveni- 
ence, in occupying the time of the librarian in answering letters and applications 
for these books. He has assured me that in one day he has had to - answer half a 
dozen letters asking for one book, specifying at the same time that that was gene- 
rally a book of the lightest description. I believe there is one curious matter con- 
nected with the purchase of light books, which the librarian mentioned to me. I 
think a few years ago there happened to be at the end of the year a surplus of 
60/. or 70/. unappropriated by the library committee; but which, under the 
appropriation of the grant, was their due, and as they had forgotten to appropriate 
it, it became necessary that it should be done in a burry, before the accounts were 
sent in, or they would haveiost the advantage of it, as in the last year they lost a 
sum of about 70 1. from inattention to spending it; and when that hurry came on 
they determined to spend the money ; but they appear not to have known the 
names of any books which it was desirable to buy on purely scientific subjects, and 
I believe a great number of very light books, which are now in the society, were 
bought at that time. 

1676. Who selected the books ? — The library committee. 

1677. Mi\ Wyse.] If the permission to lend books were taken away, do you 
think it would deprive the society of a considerable number of subscribers r- 1 0 
not ; I think we should gain more in one way than we should lose in another. 

1678. You would gain in quality what you would lose in quantity? — We should 
gain in people anxious for the objects of the society, and the people we should lose 
would be those who subscribe for the sake of the books, newspapers, &c. 

1679. Do you think the large portion of the funds expended in the purchase of 
light books, deters men of science from joining the society, and the library is 

not sufficiently scientific for their purposes?— -I do not think it is sufficiently scientific. 

1080- ■Ana 
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1680. And does not that deter several scientific men -who would otherwise join 
the society, from joining it at present ? — I can hardly say that. 

1681. If they were convinced the library was a valuable scientific library, would 
not men of that description be induced to join the society, who would uot other- 
wise join it? — Certainly, the extension of the library would be an inducement. 

1682. Mr. JephsonJ] Are all classes of books lent ? — No. 

1683. Are dictionaries lent out, books of reference, or books of engravings- 
would a work like Sowerby’s, for instance, be lent out?— Yes, Sowerby is 
lent out. 

1684. Are large folio books of plates allowed to go out of the . library ?— 

I believe there is no rule actually distinguishing what books are and what are not 
to be lent,' but it is generally understood that the librarian should not give out any 
expensive or very large or very new books. J 

1685. Then you do not know the rules by which they are regulated, except 
that it is at the discretion of the librarian ? — I believe there is no very strict rule 
upon which the librarian can act, and if the book is not wanted, and the person 
is of sufficient character to know that he will not abuse the book, there is no 
difficulty in his taking it home. 

1686. Mr. George Evans.] Do you know whether there are many public 
libraries in Dublin which are open for reference to the public ? — There are none 
that I know of, except the library at Trinity College. I believe there is no 
difficulty in any person of literary or scientific character having an object in view 
in getting access to that library. 

1687. Chairman .] The Committee understood you to say it was your opinion, 
that every individual wishing to consult the library of the Dublin Society, should* 
as in the case of the British Museum Library, be entitled to do so of right ; is that 
your opinion as a matter of right? — I should rather see it left as a” matter of 
discretion to the society, and I am sure the discretion would not be abused. There 
appears to be some little difficulty in admitting the public of right into a society in 
which the management is vested in any corporation as trustees. 

1688. Do you apply that general opinion as well to the British Museum as to 
the Dublin Society. The right exists on the part of the public, though it 
may be considered a qualified right? — I do not consider the British Museum and 
the Dublin Society to be analogous, for one is merely a collection of books and 
specimens, and the other is a society having for its principal object the diffusion of 
science by other means than that of books and specimens. 

1689. Do you find among the recent purchases of books by the Dublin Society 
any novels ?— No. 

1690. Mr. Jephson .] You stated that in its origin the society was more of an 
agricultural society than it had been afterwards, for you said there had sprung up 
another society which was also of an agricultural character, namely, the Farming 

Society ?— Yes. J 0 

- And you stated that the society ceased to take any active part in agricul- 
tural affairs in 1816 or 1817? — Yes. 

1692. Is it the case or not, that the Dublin Society has since, in some degree, 
resumed its agricultural character, or has devoted more of its attention to agricul- 
tural matters very lately, than it had done in that interval of time during which the 
farming Society existed ? — It has, but very inefficiently. 

^ 93 . But still it has shown a disposition to resume its agricultural character 
again ? — Yes, to some extent. 

t694. Is there not an extremely interesting and useful exhibition, which was 
established some years ago, and has been continued annually, of improving breeds 
°. cattle ? — I do not attach much value to that exhibition. I do not think it comes 
vithin the objects of a national society ; because as to the exhibition it must be 
Merely local, being confined to two or three counties in the vicinity of Dublin ; and 
according to the arrangement of premiums, &c., it was chiefly directed to the 

vantage of the rich graziers, and they are less disposed than they were to send 
u their cattle to the show. I think the Dublin Society in that respect has merely 
c ea as ot her small local societies are acting in their own peculiar districts. 
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Mr. W. S. O’BRIEN, in the Chair. 



Isaac Weld, Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

1695. Mr. More O'FerralL] IN the return that was made to the Committee 
from the Royal Dublin Society, there are certain regulations stated as standing 
regulations : for instance, “ Resolved that each professor of the society shall in 
future, on the first meeting in the month of November in every year, furnish an 
essay or paper, detailing the scientific improvements or discoveries made in his 
department in the preceding year, with a view of having their several essays printed 
together, for the use of members and the public has that been complied with ? — 
It has not been done; and the reason of it was, that it was considered severe to 
call upon the professors to discharge these new and additional duties just at the 
time of the reduction of their salaries, in consequence of the diminution of the 
grant. 

1696. Can you state why this should be returned as a true copy of the regu- 
lations of the society, when in fact not one of these regulations here stated have 
ever been complied with ? — I imagine the return must have been prepared from a 
digest of the general regulations and bye-laws, printed somewhere about the year 
1833; and besides copying those, the assistant-secretary has probably also taken 
from the minutes everything he found in the shape of a general regulation, whether 
the same might have been acted upon or not. I recollect perfectly well the time 
it was proposed ; but I do not remember our ever having had a single essay upon 
any of the subjects. 

1697. Referring to the next of the standing regulations, “ That the librarian be 
directed to lay before the society in future regular quarterly returns of books 
purchased for the library, received as donations, or otherwise procured, during the 
preceding quarter;” will you state whether that has been complied with ? — If it is 
not done quarterly, it is done at least at other intervals. The year may be divided 
into different portions, perhaps according to the sittings of the society. The 
returns are, however, made in the course of the year. 

169S. Can you state positively that at the end of each year that return is made? 
—I believe firmly that returns are made of all the books purchased and presented 
in the course of the year. 

1699. Another of the standing regulations is, “ That, to enforce regularity of 
the masters of the schools in their attendance, the following pecuniary fine be 
inflicted for absence from their respective schools, viz., 5s. for absence at the 
regular hour of attendance, and 2 s. 6 d. for every quarter of an hour that they shall 
by the attendance-book appear to be absent after that hour ; the amount of such 
fines to be deducted from their quarter’s salary, and a return of the amount thereof 
to be laid before the society on the Thursday previous to the quarter-day on which 
the officers’ salaries are payable ;” has that been complied with ? — Those are my 
own words ; for the regulations were drawn out and proposed by myself. These 
fines were imposed in two or three instances, as well as I recollect, with respect 
to Mr. Brocas, the master of the ornamental school ; but afterwards a petition 
was presented to the board to have them remitted, on giving an explanation ; and 
in consequence of those explanations and a promise not to offend again, the fines 
were remitted. 

1700. Do you not think that is a very good and necessary regulation?— It ™ 
a regulation I made myself ; I bad every hope of its being efficacious, and I tbmk 
it has been so. 

1701. Can you state it has been complied with? — I do not know of any instance 
in which it was put in force, except what I have mentioned ; but since the intro- 
duction 
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duction of that regulation the masters have been more exact in their attendance Isaac WeH> 

than before. . 

1702. Have they been as regular m their attendance as you could wish? — I do U l8 3 6 - 
no t think they have been as regular as could have been desired ; but the irregu- 
larities which have occurred are attributable, I believe, . in several instances to 

accidents and ill health more than to other causes. Mr. West, for instance, broke 
his arm, after which there was irregularity in his attendance during a v considerable 
period. Mr. D. Ker, the master of the architectural school, when I came away 
was labouring under ill health, and unable to attend ; but when in health and vigour 
his attendance was, I believe, very exact. It is a regulation, in order to ensure 
good attendance, that the masters, at the time of their appearance in the morning, 
shall write their names down in a book, which is kept in the hall for the purpose, 
with the hour of their coming and also of their going away. 

1703. Now, the last regulation is, “ That the head-gardener, Mr. Underwood, 

(or whoever may be the head-gardener,) be required to report, (in a book to be 
provided and kept for that purpose,) to the society, through the professor or 
botanic committee, the result of the several collections of seeds that have witliin • 
the last two years been presented to the society, and shall hereafter be presented 

is that now complied with ? — That regulation was really a dead letter with regard 
to Mr. Underwood ; what from age, what from other causes, lie had fallen into 
habits of negligence, or rather, perhaps, indolence, which it was impossible to 
counteract, and therefore he was removed. Mr. Niven is a man of very opposite 
habits, and I believe does keep a register of everything he receives. 

1704. I think you stated in your former examination that the society suffered very 
much from the conduct of Mr. Underwood while he was in charge of the garden? 

—Very much indeed ; and it had been at various times a question to dismiss him. 

1705. He was ultimately dismissed? — Ultimately he was removed from the super- 
intendence of the garden and pensioned. 

1706. You say he was pensioned? — He had an allowance. 

1707. What had he an allowance for; not for good conduct? — He had an 
allowance on account of the length of time he had been in the garden ; and although 
his conduct in the garden had not been of a satisfactory description latterly, still it 
was extremely difficult to saddle upon him any positive instance of neglect or violation 
of the standing order. There was a general want of activity, and indifference and 
inattention to the affairs of the garden, so that it was found expedient at last to get 
rid of him. 

1708. But you stated that the society incurred a vast expense in consequence 
of his great neglect ; do you conceive that it was proper in the society to pension 
an officer whom they were obliged to dismiss from neglect? — I did not say, as far 
as I recollect, that his conduct occasioned vast expense ; he bad laid out the garden 
originally, and had had the whole management of it during 40 years or more 
that he had been in the establishment. He was a man of considerable ability at 
tire time of his first appointment, but had not read and kept up his knowledge to 
the state of the times ; on complaints that he was inattentive to several parcels of 
seeds given him, his statement in reply, in a great maDy instances, was, that the 
seeds so given to him were not in a condition to germinate. Dr. Coulter, a gentle- 
man who has paid great attention to botany, and who passed 12 years in California, 
exhibited some specimens of pine cones of gigantic size at our society, which we 
were anxious to have ; but he said the seeds would not grow after haying passed 
the Line twice, and having been exposed besides to cold. I am of opinion that a 
great many of the parcels of seeds presented to the garden were in an imperfect 
state and would not grow. 

l 7°9* There could be no complaint for not making seeds grow which had lost 
the power of vegetation ; but were there not other complaints against Mr. Under- * 
wood, that the loss to the public by his neglect and the general inattention in his 
management of the botanic garden, called for the animadversion of the society ? — 

I think he was a very inefficient gardener ; but as to instancing any example of 
positive neglect, I am not aware that any has been attached to him. 

1710. Would you on principle approve of pensioning a public servant whom you 
had been obliged to discharge for neglect of duty? — It was not for positive neglect 
of duty, and he might have performed the ordinary routine business of the gar- 
den 5 hut there is a difference between having a person full of information, activity 
and ability, and one who will merely go through the dull routine without any 
exertion or feeling on the subject. Mr. Underwood had been so long in the 
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service, that it was considered, after many consultations on the subject, that tlie 
only way we could fairly get rid of him was to allow him part of his salary ; which 
being effected we might then procure another and more efficient gardener; and such 
a one we have procured. 

1711. Then do you think it a proper application of the funds of the society to 
pension an officer under such circumstances ? — As to pensioning generally we are 
decidedly against it, and the only two instances I know of, was that of Dr. Lanniaan 
who had been librarian, and this of Mr. Underwood the other day. 

1712. Will you state whether you, upon principle, approve of pensioning a public 
officer whom you find it necessary to dismiss for misconduct? — It is very dif- 
ficult to say that Mr. Underwood was dismissed for misconduct, but he was not an 
efficient officer. He was a man advanced in years, and certainly with the infirmities 
of age, was not as good an officer as we could get. I do not know that we could 
have attached to Mr. Underwood any absolute neglect of duty of such a nature as 
would have authorised us to have dismissed him. 

1713. Whose duty is it to furnish the accounts generally to the society? -The 

registrar’s. 

1714. Is it the practice to furnish to the different professors lists of the articles 
provided for their use, that they may ascertain whether those articles were supplied, 
before there is an order made for payment? — Yes ; and in the first instance, the 
professors usually give in a list of the articles which are wanted for their respective 
departments. 

1715. Is it not the duty of the registrar to furnish that list to the different profes- 
sors? — The registrar has no cognizance of them till they have passed the special 
committee presiding over that department. 

1716. Whose duty is it to furnish to the professors a list of the articles furnished 
for their use ? — After the articles are procured with the sanction of the committee, 
the account is laid before the committee of economy. 

1717. Who ascertains whether they have been actually furnished or not? — The 
professors. 

1718. Now at what period are these lists furnished to the professors? — It is 
quite uncertain. 

1719. Now has it ever happened that an account of that kind has not been 
furnished for three years, and when the professor was called upon to certify its 
accuracy, he stated his inability to do so from the long period which had elapsed? 
— That must have been from great neglect. 

1 720. Did that occur ? — 1 cannot say. 

1721. Did it occur in the case of Mr. Davy? — I never heard of such an 
occurrence before. 

1722. Can you state it did not occur? — I never heard of it before, but I think 
such things are possible, because many of the articles which Mr. Davy wants are 
those which are procured from very wealthy druggists ; and these druggists may, 
perhaps, not have sent in their bill for two or three years, at the end of which 
time, possibly, Mr. Davy may have expressed his forgetfulness of it. 

1723. Do you not think it would be more regular and better that the professor 
should have an opportunity of ascertaining, within a limited period, whether the 
articles had been furnished to him or not ? — Certainly it ought to be done, and is 
usually done within a quarter of a year. 

1724. In the case of booksellers, there is in the list a charge of 7 1 . for almanacs; 
why was not that account furnished at the end of each year ? — I cannot explain 
that; each item ought to have been in the account of the current year. . 

1725* You conceive it to have been neglect? — Yes, I conceive it to have been 
positive neglect, not getting in all the accounts of the year. 

1726. Mr. Vil tiers Stuart.] There is no settlement of general outstanding 
accounts every year?— There ought to be. 

1727. Mr. More O’Ferrall.] But is there? — I cannot say whether there is or 
is not. There may be some lapses, owing to persons not sending in their bills 
when called upon. Until the person who furnishes the goods sends in his bill, it 
cannot be taken notice of or brought into account. Sometimes I know it is necessary 
to send two or three times for a bill before it can be procured. 

1 728. Mr. A. Lefroy .] There is an understanding that there should not be 
outstanding accounts in general ?— Decidedly ; and it should be the business ot 
the registrar to 'get them in when it is found that they are outstanding. 

. 1 7 2 9 * Mr. Dunbar.] Have you ever heard complaints that accounts were not 

1 settled r — 
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settled? — I have heard of some inconvenience arising in consequence of committees 
not having met in course to audit their accounts. I recollect one case in point, in 
the committee of fine arts, where an anatomical figure, a plaster cast, that cost 20 
had been furnished by an Italian, and he had to call a great many times for his 
nionev before his account could be passed and audited, in consequence of the 
committee not having met pursuant to summons. 

1730. Mr. More O’Ferrall.] Do you recollect the period when the widow of 
Mr. Lysaght was pensioned? — I do not think she was pensioned, I never heard of 
it - it was during the period when I was on the Continent that Mr. Lysaght died, 
but I have no recollection of his widow having been pensioned. 

1731. Did you ever hear of an application having been made on the subject to 
the Lord Lieutenant? — No, I have no recollection of such an occurrence. 

1732. Did you ever hear there was a pension voted to the widow of Mr. 
Lysaght, that it was carried by a majority, and that the minority made an applica- 
tion to the Lord Lieutenant, and he disallowed it? — I think it was a thing which 
might very likely have taken place. Mr. Lysaght was a grandson of General 
Yallancey, a vice-president of'the society, who had taken such a prominent part 
in the management of its affairs. But I do not think Mr. Lysaght was a very 
valuable officer of the society, or that his widow would have been entitled to any 
pension at all ; I do not think she had any just claim to it; but I. was abroad at 
that time, and I have not observed any account of the transaction in looking 
over the volumes of the minutes. 

1733. I think you stated in your former evidence that the conduct of the house- 
keeper was very satisfactory? — I think Mr. Wilson's conduct as housekeeper is, on 
the whole, satisfactory. 

1734. What do you conceive to be the strict duties of the housekeeper; is he 
not in charge of the premises, and obliged to be present in case of accident or 
fire? — He should be in his place at all reasonable times. Mr. Wilson has the 
appointment of the servants, and I have heard him boast many times that either 
he or his son was every night on the premises, that they were never both absent. 

1735. Does he not, in fact, reside in the country? — He has a farm in the 
country, the attendance upon which, I think, is incompatible with his strict duties 
as housekeeper, or rather, I should say, such an attendance is likely, in the usual 
course, to interfere with his strict duties as housekeeper. 

1736. You stated it was the duty of the registrar to collect subscriptions ? — 
There are no subscriptions now. 

1737. But at the period when there were subscriptions : you gave us a long 
account of the difficulty there was in recovering subscriptions ? — It was the duty 
of the registrar, I believe, to try to get them in. 

1738. I think you also stated, that on some occasions there were proceedings 
taken to enforce the payment of those subscriptions? — Yes, by a special order to 
Mr. Lysaght. 

* 739 * Was not Mr. Lysaght also an attorney ? — He was. 

1740. Was he not employed to recover these subscriptions ? — He was. 

174 !• So that* by neglecting to collect them, he made business for himself, by 
having afterwards the opportunity of suing the parties who did not pay? — That 
possibly might have been the case; but I stated before, and I shall take the 
liberty of repeating it once more, that, from the very first formation of the society, 
100 years ago, there is not a single volume which does not set forth, in very strong 
colours, the difficulty of collecting annual subscriptions. There have always been 
heavy arrears ; in some years they amounted to several thousand pounds. Mr. 
Lysaght was ordered to make an effort to collect them, but when it was found that 
very great expense was incurred thereby, he was ordered to desist. 

1 74 2 - Mr. Dunbar.] Do you think he was a man who was capable of not 
collecting the subscriptions, in order to make work for himself ? — -Whether he was 
or not I cannot say. It was his business, I believe, to collect them. 

* 743 * Mr. More O’Ferrall.'] The Return, No. 5, contains a list of the different 
articles exhibited at the second exhibition, with the premiums awarded ; wbatregu- 

ations were made so as to ensure that the articles were really of Irish manufacture ? 
■"Merely the word of the persons who sent in the articles. They were called on 
,°. £ lve their names, their address, and their assurance that the articles were of 
1 Manufacture ; and I think there was a clause also that they were to be 
excluded from ail further competition if there was any fraud or deceit practised. 

0, 47 ’ x 4 1744. Do 
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1 744. Do you yourself approve of premiums being given for many of the articl 
mentioned in this list? — This list is for the year 1835. I think there were r eS 
few of those medals against which any exception could be made. er ^ 

* 745 - What do you understand by manufacturer? — By a manufacturer I under- 
stand something different from a mere maker ; one who makes upon a large scale 
sufficient for commerce generally. 

1746. Do you conceive this to be a manufacture, a carpet knit by a girl in the 

Foundling Hospital ?— I think the original plan for premiums was not merely for 
manufactures, but for articles which showed any particular ingenuity. ^ 

1747. Do you suppose that was likely ever to grow into a useful manufacture? 

— I have not a very distinct recollection of what that was, but it excited a eood 
deal of conversation, I recollect, at the time. ° 

1748. Now,^ there is nine strings of glue, do you think that was a fit subject 
for a premium? — It was the best sample of that article which was exhibited • but 
in the distribution of these premiums, I beg leave to say, that I have not only had 
very little to do, but very-little cognizance of them. There was a committee 
formed specially for the purpose, and they were entrusted with the distribution of 
a certain number of medals. I also beg leave to say, that the whole scheme of 
these exhibitions originated with myself several years ago ; but it was not a part 
of my original plan to give any medals whatever, and in consequence of that the 
scheme altogether failed at the time. Other persons took it up a few years after- 
wards, expressing a strong opinion that if a few medals, not attended with any 
great expense to the society, were delivered, people would cordially join in compe- 
tition for them, and the exhibitions would take place. Certainly these exhibitions 
have turned out to be the most popular exhibitions that were ever made in 
Dublin ; attended by thousands, nay, I believe it might be said, by tens of thou- 
sands, of people. The medals were not productive of much expense. How they 
were distributed depended entirely upon the committee of manufactures appointed 
on the occasion. 

1749. Chairman.] The general opinion was that that exhibition had attracted 
very great interest to Irish manufactures generally, and tended to produce emula- 
tion among the manufacturers themselves?- — Certainly, I have no doubt of it. 
Many native articles were produced at that exhibition which it had been supposed 
could not have been made in the country. Never was there an exhibition which 
appeared to give more general satisfaction. 

1 75 °- > Mr. More 0 *Ferrall.] Was there not a suspicion that many of the arti- 
cles exhibited were really not articles of Irish manufacture ? — I do not recollect 
any article of that description upon which that suspicion was thrown, except a 
shower-bath with a pump apparatus attached to it, which was said to be a common 
thing in London. 

1751. Are you aware of the regulations under which the committee decide, or 
whether they are sufficiently strict to prevent imposition ? — The way in which the 
premiums were decided was to request a few individuals acquainted with particular 
subjects to form sub-committees for the purpose of examination. I recollect, for 
instance, having been asked, along with Dr. Litton and some others, to examine 
the specimens of typography. On such occasions the various specimens are exa- 
mined, and the premiums determined by the opinion of the sub-committee for 
each class. The silver medals amount only to the value of some few shillings. 
But my objection, I beg leave to observe, to the distribution of medals originally 
was, that in giving out a great number it would be utterly impossible to prevent 
a little favouritism or partiality, or at least such a decision as might be construed 
into favouritism or partiality ; and that even in the fairest distribution, complaints 
would be very apt to arise on the part of those who had not obtained prizes. 

1 75 2 - You objected to medals ? — Yes, in the original plan. 

i75^. What was your original plan ? — That the mere exhibition in itself would 
be sufficiently useful ; and that in the distribution of medals, there might be, I will 
not say partiality, so much as a liability to mistakes, which might cause dissatisfac- 
tion amongst those who did not receive medals, and who would certainly imagine 
they were neglected. At the same time, the few medals which have been distri- 
buted were found to have occasioned great excitement, and to have brought 
persons in who otherwise would not have exhibited. 

1754 - Do you think a better system might be devised for regulating the distri- 
bution of these premiums ? — I think it is very difficult to devise a mode which 
would be attended with less complaints. 

1755 - 
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1 755. Do you not think if the society afforded to manufacturers the same Isaac Weld, Esq. 

accommodations for showing their goods, which they afford to the agriculturalists 

for showing their cattle, the object would be attained without giving premiums ? 11 May 1836. 

I do not think it would. The whole thing originated with me as far back as the 

year 182 9 ; and I took a great deal of trouble indeed, on the occasion, in striving 
to excite emulation ; but though many persons professed a desire to contribute* 
when it came to the point there was an indifference and indolence upon the sub- 
ject, which led to the abandonment of the thing altogether, and I gave it up on my 
part. Some two or three years afterwards it was revived by others who had more 
acquaintance with the manufacturers, and who were persuaded that by giving 
away a few small medals, an exhibition would take place which would be advan- 
tageous. 

1756. Do you yourself generally approve of the selections made by the library 
committee in the purchases made for the library ? — I think, on looking over the 
lists which I gave in, that very few objections could be made. That there are 
some items, however, to which exceptions might be started, is beyond doubt. 

1757. Chairman .] What is your idea with respect to the nature of a library 
which ought of right to be accessible to the public, in such an institution as the 
Dublin Society; do you think it ought to be confined strictly to matters of 
science, or ought it to comprehend all the general knowledge of a solid kind r — 

I think all general knowledge of a solid kind. 

1758. I think you stated before that it ought to be open to the public, as the 
British Museum is here? — I think it would be very desirable to have it open as a 
matter of right to the public on that plan ; but in order to give effect to such a 
plan, there must be additional assistants in the library, and new regulations. The 
rooms at present are not adapted for receiving many persons. 

1759. Is there any part of your evidence you wish to add to or explain? — The 
only part of the evidence I would wish to throw any explanation upon, is with 
regard to the council. I am quite of opinion that an executive council would be 
of the greatest possible advantage to the society. With regard to a council that 
was to be vested with the whole powers of the society, so as to leave the great 
bulk of the members comparatively unconnected with the affairs of the society, 
except once or twice a year, I think disadvantages would arise from it, as it 
would wean a great number of persons from their attachment to the society. 

1760. You prefer a system of committees emanating from the body at large, 
and a selected council formed by deputations from those committees, to the selec- 
tion of a committee once a year ? — I think the former would excite much more 
interest. The object of having the several committees is to engage as many persons 
as possible in the affairs of the society, and to excite a taste for the objects of interest 
in it; but if the whole management of the affairs was left to the control of a 
council, and the committees abandoned, it would lead to indifference on the part of 
the majority of the members, which would be attended with disadvantage. 

1761. What number of committees do you consider necessary for conducting 
the different departments of the society? — I think the number of committees at 
present is nearly what is necessary for the conduct of the society. I will not say 
absolutely necessary, but their departments are all different ; and by diffusing the 
charge of different departments of the society amongst the members, I think there 
is more general interest taken in the affairs of the society. 

Charles William Hamilton , Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

1762. Chairman .] YOU have given great consideration, I believe, to the ques- c. W. Hamilton, 

tion whether or not the Dublin Society can be made instrumental in the advance- Esq. 
uient of agriculture in Ireland ; will you state to the Committee what has been the 1 ' 

result of that consideration? — It is a question involving much difficulty, and one 

upon which it would be necessary to enter into a short history of the efforts at 
promoting agricultural improvement made by or in connection with the Dublin 
Society during the last few years. I have before stated that upon the grant made 
to the Farming Society in the year 1 800, the Royal Dublin Society withdrew its 
attention from agricultural matters, and extended its labours into other fields. .In 
May 1 830 a letter was addressed . to the society by the Marquis of Downshire, 
urging them to resume their attention to agriculture, in consequence of which a 
committee was appointed solely for the purpose of attending to agriculture, anq 
O.47. y this 
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this department was thus separated from' the committee of botany and agriculture 
into which agriculture had dwindled away into being a mere name. The principal 
efforts of that committee were confined from that time for several years to the 
annual exhibition of cattle, for which medals and premiums were given, and to a 
few premiums offered for improvements, essays, and subjects of a general nature. 
During the period of the third cattle show the subject of extending the sphere of the 
society was generally discussed; but it was found to be more consonant with the 
views ol the members of the Dublin Society that this which appeared an experi- 
ment should be made through the medium of a society established in connection 
with the society, rather than forming a part of it. With this feeling a meeting 
was held in the committee-room of the Royal Dublin Society, on the 7th June 
1 833, “ For the purpose of considering the best means of forming an association 
with a view to assist and co-operate with the Royal Dublin Society, in promoting 
the general cause of husbandry, encouraging annual exhibitions of cattle, improve- 
ment in the breeding of stock, and various other objects.” From that time for 
some months no steps were taken towards the organization of the society at large, 
but a committee was appointed for -the specific purpose of superintending the pre- 
parations of the annual exhibition of stock, which was held on the premises of the 
Royal Dublin Society during the 22d, 23d and 24th of April ; when, as many 
noblemen and gentlemen had come from different parts of Ireland to attend the 
show, it was considered that a good opportunity offered itself of sounding their 
inclinations and engaging their co-operation. 

On Wednesday the 23d the Marquis of Downshire presided at dinner at Mor- 
rison’s hotel, which was attended by upwards of 100 of the most influential 
landed proprietors of Ireland, and the general impression made by what took place 
in that meeting was, that the time had arrived when the proposed society might 
be established on an extended scale, and hope for vigorous support. 

On the following day a meeting was held, at which also the Marquis of Down- 
shire presided, when it was resolved that the society should consist of a president, 
one vice-president for each county, a general committee of management, and four 
sub-committees, for the purpose of attending separately to the four sub-divisions of 
husbandry, management of stock, arboriculture and horticulture, a treasurer and 
secretary. 

The meeting was adjourned until Thursday 24th, J. L. W. Naper, Esq., in the 
chair, when it was resolved : 

That the president of the society be annually elected. 

That there be one vice-president, being a member of the society, elected annually from 
each county in Ireland respectively. 

That the president and vice-presidents be ex-officio members of all the committees. 

That the general committee of management shall consist of 15, three of whom shall 
form a quorum ; seven to be chosen from the body of the society, and two to be chosen 
from each of the sub-committees; and that of the seven members to be chosen members 
of the society, three shall be elected annually. 

That the sub-committees shall consist of seven members each, three of whom shall form 
a quorum, and who shall each choose two of their body to be members of the general com- 
mittee of management. 

That the ordinary business of the society shall be conducted by the committee of 
management, who shall meet on the last Tuesday in each month, with power to adjourn 
from day to day, and meet occasionally upon the intimation of their president or secretary, 
as business may require. 

That intimation of occasional meetings shall always be made two days at least before the 
meeting of the committee, and that all members of the society, though not on the com- 
mittee, may attend their meetings, but have no vote. 

That the committees and sub-committees shall keep a record of their proceedings, to be 
laid before the general meetings for consideration and direction. 

That it shall be in the power of the committee of management to call occasional general 
meetings of the society, previous intimation being given by advertisement in the Dublin 
newspapers, at least a fortnight before the day of meeting. 

That the secretary shall have the custody of the records and papers of the society, subject 
to the inspection of the committee. 

That the first year of the society shall end on the 31st of December 1834, after which 
the mode of election shall be by ballot at any of the general meetings. 

This society was established, and since its establishment I have carefully 
attended to its proceedings, and I can state that there was the most ardent anxiety 
on the part of the local societies to put themselves into connexion with this society; 
that the correspondence kept up with all parts of Ireland has increased very much, 
and contains abundance of most valuable matters. It has been the intention of the 

society 
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society occasionally to extract from this correspondence everything that would be 
likely to interest the public; and the first publication they made was a list of the 
agricultural societies in Ireland, with extracts from the rules adopted for their conduct, 
and evidence of their success, and to distribute that with a view of diffusing infor- 
mation through the country. They have besides directed their attention to giving 
premiums w here information appeared to be most required, and several essays have 
been printed and circulated in consequence. To return to the operations carried on 
immediately within the walls of the Dublin Society; when it was found thatthis society, 
although having been joined by about 300 members, was yet not possessed of suffi- 
cient funds to carry on very extensive operations, the attention of some of the mem- 
bers of that society was turned to the extension of the objects of the agricultural 
committee of the Dublin Society. In March 1835, the committee of agriculture pre- 
sented a report to the Dublin Society, recommending the mode in which the objects 
of the society might be extended in the best manner. The report of the committee 
of agriculture was as follows : — 

The committee of agriculture and planting, in the discharge of the important duties 
confided to them, wish to lay before the society a report of the difficulties which are found 
to obstruct their progress, and to receive from the society its sanction to a defined course, 
which it shall be their business to pursue, according as the means of so doing shall be 
granted to them. 

They are fully aware that the funds which the society had are very limited, and that 
without further assistance it would he impossible for the society to carry into execution the 
whole of the plan now submitted for its consideration ; but they think, that when once the 
course into which their efforts are to be directed is clearly defined, it will be more easy to 
effect as much of it as the funds already appropriated to the promotion of good husbandry 
may prove sufficient for ; and they confidently hope, that the good which the society shall 
thereby be the means of doing, may obtain for it a greatly increased support both from the 
Government and from the landed proprietors of Ireland. That the latter, at least, is not 
a vain hope, maybe concluded from the fact, that, since the Royal Dublin Society has 
evinced an inclination to resume her part in the promotion of new members in husbandry, 
the proportion of new members enrolled has been five times that of the preceding 10 years, 
and the committee are sanguine enough to hope that, when a definite plan, from which it is 
evident that much decided and immediate good must follow to the country, is laid before 
Parliament, it will not refuse the small addition which may enable the society to carry into 
effect the entire scheme now submitted to its consideration, viz. — 

For the Royal Dublin Society — 

1st. To undertake the collection of information as to the state of the peasantry and their 
agriculture from every part of Ireland, and to disseminate useful knowledge as to the 
practicability and most effectual means of improvement. 

2d. To excite and sustain the zeal of local societies by constant communications with 
them. 

3d. To collect and open for public inspection a museum of agricultural seeds, products 
and models of machinery and implements. 

4th. To elect a professor of agriculture, whose office shall be to assist in carrying the 
foregoing objects into effect, and to deliver lectures upon the various subjects connected 
with agriculture and planting. 

The committee think it necessary to advert to some facts, which may assist the society 
m forming a judgment upon this important question. 

The primary object of this society, as set forth upon its first establishment, was the pro- 
motion of husbandry ; when another society arose, under the auspices of Government, and 
having that branch of improvement as its exclusive object, the attention of the society was 
naturally directed into channels of utility unprovided for. 

When the Government withdrew its support from the Farming Society, the^ country, 
feeling the want of such an institution, naturally turned to the lloval Dublin Society as 
that which, by reverting to a subject that had formed so important a feature in its original 
character, could most efficiently provide for that want ; but the peculiar circumstances of 
the difficulty in which the society was at that time placed, prevented it from acting as 
vigorously as ibevinced an inclination to do. A heavy debt was still due to the Duke of 
Leinster, and the grant from Government was reduced so suddenly and unexpectedly as to 
increase very much the difficulties Jo which any decrease of income must naturally have 
subjected it. 

Some efforts have, however, been made to meet the wishes of the country. In April 
a resolution to the same effect as the first of these now proposed for your adoption, 
ffas passed, and a committee of agriculture and planting was formed. In May 1830, it 
Was resolved, that whenever the funds of the society should allow of it, an allocation of 500 1 . 
per annum should be made for the purpose of promoting husbandry, &c. In June 1830, 
a resolution was passed, similar in effect to that contained in No. 3, now submitted, together 
with others, for your consideration. An exhibition of stock has been since held on the 
s premise?, and premiums given by the society, and the increase of admissions 
Wnich followed this and the exhibition of nalioual manufactures, shows clearly that the 
f-tyhas only to act in accordance with the feelings of the country, in order to ensure 

,lb eral support. Agriculture is a very national object, a mere exhibition can be of but 
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local importance ; the committee have, therefore, agreed in recommending that the Royal 
Dublin Society should take steps to assume the high and extensively useful position which 
she is so well qualified to occupy ; to enlist in her service all those whose efforts would be 
otherwise directed into other channels, and strongly to petition Parliament for a fund to be 
allotted exclusively to the objects described in the resolutions submitted to you; and in 
making this recommendation they would beg of the society to consider that they are not 
advocating any new principle, or asking for the appropriation to their use of any portion 
of the funds which are now so well allotted in furthering the other objects of this old and 
valuable institution, by simply asking for a sanction to the outline thus laid down for their 
future guidance, and authority for carrying the same into effect according as the future 
circumstances of this society may admit of their doing so, in order that they may have 
grounds for communicating with the local agricultural societies of Ireland, and of recom- 
mending to this society the best mode of proceeding, in opening a communication upon 
this subject with the Government of the country. 



1763. What was the proceeding of the society at large in consequence of that 
report of its committee? — They referred the matter to the select committee, and 
the select committee made a report upon it, approving of some parts, disap- 
proving of others, and postponing the consideration of the whole. 

. The select committee having, agreeably to the society’s reference of Thursday last, taken 
into consideration the several propositions contained in the report of the agricultural 
committee, have agreed to the following report : — 

That, as to the first and second propositions in the report referred to, namely, the collecting 
and disseminating useful information, and the keeping up a communication with local 
societies, the select committee conceive that the steps already taken by the society for 
promoting the objects detailed therein by the publication of Mr. Blacker’s valuable essay on 
the management of landed property in Ireland, of the essays on the cultivation of the 
potatoe, &c., and of the late statistical survey pf the county Roscommon, by the secretary, 
Mr. Weld, fully evince their anxiety to persevere in the prosecution of similar measures : but 
your committee are of opinion that it is not expedient to precipitate the adoption of such 
further proceedings, but recommend that they should await the approaching opportunity of 
.a full communication on the subject with several other members of the society, and influential 
.members of the agricultural committee in particular, who have hitherto taken an active share 
in the concerns of that department, and whose attendance may be expected at the cattle 
exhibition in the ensuing month. 

That with respect to the third proposition, namely, the opening for public inspection, 
a museum of agricultural seeds, products and models of machinery and implements, your 
committee fully approve of the proposed measure, and recommend to the society to act on the 
suggestion; but they cannot at present point out any accommodation suitable or applicable 
to such purpose, save the model room, which they consider the appropriate department for it. 
This apartment, they recommend, should not only be applied to this object without delay, 
but that due and convenient arrangements be made for giving the best effect to their 
recommendation. 

That as to the fourth proposition, namely, the electing a professor of agriculture, your 
committee are of opinion that any recommendation of such a course would be, at present, 
premature, not only for the reasons stated in their report on the first and second points of 
reference, but also from the total absence of funds applicable to such object; but your 
committee, having before them the report of the agricultural committee, which stands for 
consideration of the board on Thursday week, take leave to recommend that the agriculture- 
committee should be authorised, if practicable, to procure a lecturer for the particular 
occasion mentioned in that report, provided it can be accomplished without further expense 
to the society. 



The effect of the debate upon that report, and the evident disinclination there 
was in the society to extend the agricultural part of it, were sufficient to change that 
adjournment into an adjournment sine die. It never was brought again before the 
society. Again another attempt was made in the society. Feeling that even 
under the then existing powers of the agricultural committee some good might be 
done, provided they had some increase of funds, we tried every expedient that we 
could devise of introducing a fund into the society for the purpose, and after 
finding that it would be impossible to allocate any sum from any of the ot er 
departments, the amount of which no member could wish to reduce, some agree 
upon a plan that we should induce the members of the Agricultural Society to join 
the Dublin Society under the provisions of a former bye-law, on condition that 0 
society should allow the sum so raised to be applied to the advantage of the com- 
mittee in which they took the greatest interest. There is no doubt that such wa 
' - • With tnai 



• at least as unobjectionable an offer as could be made to the society. 



view I gave a notice which I thus find stated in the proceedings of the society • 

“ Mr. Charles W. Hamilton gave the following notice of motion for Thursday 
next: t& 

“ That as the sum allotted to the uses of the agricultural committee ara0 “"^ 
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onlv to 150I; and as such sum is evidently inadequate to those objects which the < 
committee contemplate, and the principle of which the society has sanctioned ; and 
as furthermore, the estimates being sent in, the society cannot hope for any addition 
to their grant during this year ; the subscriptions for this year of such persons as 
«hall join the society as, ‘ associate annual members under the provisions of the 
12 ti, bye-law, shall be devoted to the furtherance of the objects of the agricultural 
-committee.’ ” That question was referred to the select committee and the select 
committee on the following Thursday reported thus : — 

The select committee, in obedience to the order of reference from the society on Thursday 
last on the resolution proposed that day by Mr. Hamilton, have .to report, that after the 
most mature consideration of the resolution, they are decidedly of opinion that the propo- 
sition therein contained is, on various grounds, objectionable ; that your committee cannot 
recommend its adoption ; and although it may not be necessary, or even expedient to state 
all the motives on which they ground this opinion, they feel, at all events, satisfied that, after 
experience had of the past failure of all annual subscriptions, and the little hopes that exist 
of any future ones, the resorting to a scheme that would probably prove abortive, could only 
have'the effect of bringing discredit on the proceedings of the society. 

E. Stanley, Chairman. 

This report was, as may be supposed, sufficient to put a stop to all further efforts 
in extending the sphere of the agricultural committee under the present system of 
management. The attention of some of the members was then turned more 
towards the more active support of the Agricultural Society, which was found to be 
working well as far as its very limited means allowed of. In consequence of that, 
a memorial in November 1835 was presented to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
by some members of the Agricultural Society, requesting that inquiry might be made 
into the mode of assisting either the Dublin Society or the Agricultural Society, in 
such a manner that they might at least have in one case efficient aid granted 
towards agricultural improvement. Subsequently, in April 1836, a second memo- 
rial was presented defining more accurately the plan upon which the memorialists 
wished that Government should proceed in granting aid to the objects. That 
second memorial I also lay before the Committee, because it contains the plan upon 
which it is conceived that a society might be established, dependent not entirely 
upon Government aid, but partly upon local contributions, and formed in such a 
manner as to preclude the possibility of waste or inefficiency. The first memorial 
is as follows : — 

The undersigned members of the Agricultural Society of Ireland respectfully submit the 
following statement to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Their committee have been entrusted with a duty which they find it impossible, under 
existing circumstances, to perform satisfactorily ; that duty is to promote and foster 
improvement generally in the agriculture of Ireland. 

They are deeply impressed with the importance of that duty, and pray to Government for 
guidance and aid in surmounting the difficulties which obstruct their progress. 

They do not consider it necessary here to advert to the advantages which may be expected 
to arise from the proper conduct and influence of an agricultural society in this country; the 
success attending the labours of other societies, and in particular of the Highland Society of 
Scotland, is a sufficient proof, that if the means were granted, they will lead to a certain 
and highly beneficial result. 

Tlie history of assistance given to agricultural improvement in Ireland may be thus briefly 
recapitulated. 

In the year 1742 the Royal Dublin Society was chartered for the “ promotion of hus- 
bandry and the useful arts in Ireland.” For many years husbandry did occupy a promi- 
nent place in the annals of its transactions, but when the desire for agricultural improvement 
increased, the stimulus afforded by the Royal Dublin Society was felt to be hardly sufficient 
to draw out fully the resources of the country ; and in the year 1800 a grant was made by 
Government, of 10,000 1 . per annum towards the support of a farming society. This society 
flourished, and much good was effected during the first years of its existence; but the 
principles upon which it was founded were not such as to secure to it permanent success, 
fne funds hitherto appropriated to the promotion of husbandry in the Royal Dublin Society 
were, consequently, diverted into other channels ; and in the year 1816 Government with- 
drew the grant from the Farming Society, which therefore ceased to exist. 

The want of it was felt in the country ; and various efforts have been made to establish 
a similar society upon the basis of popular subscription ; these have invariably failed. 

■An attempt was subsequently made in the Royal Dublin Society to extend its influence 
0 this branch of national improvement ; an agricultural committee was appointed, and an 
annual exhibition <?f cattle established, but the entire sum placed at the disposal of the 
Wmmittee never exceeded 150 l. per annum. 

. course the whole management depended upon the gratuitous attendance of the com- 
mittee ; the funds were not sufficient to the support of a responsible officer, upon whom the 
h-47. y u laborious 
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laborious part of the duty might officially devolve ; and the distribution of so s 11 
could not possibly be made in such a manner as to produce any general e ff t ^ SUm 
country. ect ln 

This committee have no power to do any good, however willing thev mnv , 
their time and exertions. sacrifice 

This was so strongly felt, that a meeting was held in the committee-room of tli ft 
Dublin Society on the 7th of June 1833, “ for the purpose of considering the best m ' p 
forming an association, with a view to assist and co-operate with the Royal Dublin 
in promoting the general cause of husbandry, encouraging annual exhibitions of can? 
improvements in the breeding of stock, and various other objects.” au e > 

On Wednesday the 23d, the Marquis of Downshire presided at dinner at Morrisn * 
hotel, which was attended by upwards of 100 of the most influential landed proprietors f 
Ireland ; and the general impression made by what passed at that dinner was, that the t' 
had arrived when the proposed society might be established on an extended scale and ho 16 
for vigorous support. On the following day a meeting was held, at which also the Marquis 
of Downshire presided, when it was resolved that the society should consist of a president 
one vice-president for each county, a general committee of management, and four sub- 
committees for the purpose of attending separately to the four sub-divisions of husbandry" 
management of stock, arboriculture and horticulture, a treasurer and secretary. 

The readiness with which the few local societies which exist in Ireland placed themselves 
in connexion with this society was such as to hold out a sure prospect of success, should 
the society be able to continue its operations ; but, unfortunately, here again the smallness 
of the sum which it was found possible to raise from the subscriptions of about 300 members 
has proved an effectual barrier to anything like exertions sufficiently extended to produce 
a national effect. 

The society must therefore either dissolve itself, or be enabled by Government assistance 
to raise itself into such a position as may command the support and interest of the 
country. With these considerations, therefore, in view, viz., that it is impossible for any 
national effect to be produced without the immediate disposal of a considerable sum of 
money, and that the Royal Dublin Society is, out of their grant, enabled to appropriate 
only 150/. towards the promotion of husbandry, the undersigned beg to suggest to his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant the expediency of causing inquiry to be made into the mode 
in which either the Agricultural Society may be placed upon a firmer basis, or an addition 
may be made to the grant of the Royal Dublin Society sufficient to enable the agricultural 
committee to act, either in place of or in conjunction with the Agricultural Society of Ireland, 
in encouraging agricultural enterprise, collecting and disseminating agricultural knowledge, 
and fostering local societies which may aim at producing locally the same effect. 

The undersigned do not consider it to be necessary now more fully to detail the objects 
which they have in view, or suggest the mode of assistance which they desire, further than 
this preliminary step of Government inquiry. 

The second memorial is as follows : — 

We, the undersigned, beg leave to represent to your Excellency that, since the withdrawal 
of the Parliamentary grant from the Farming Society of Ireland, the country has ever felt 
the want of such a union among the landed proprietors for the purpose of agricultural 
improvements. 

That ignorance on the subject is so general, and distrust in the efficiency of such societies 
has so naturally arisen from the failures which have been known to accompany previous 
attempts at their formation, we think it would be very necessary for Government to 
encourage and assist our efforts. 

The plan which we would beg to recommend, at least the principle, is, that Government 
should grant us 2,000 Z., upon condition of our raising 1,000 Z. by private subscription. 

That the society should devote its attention principally to the distribution of knowledge 
upon the subject of agriculture, through the means of local associations. 

That the expenses of the society at large should be strictly confined to the establishment 
of an office, and, perhaps, an agricultural museum in Dublin, with a paid secretary and 
assistant-secretary, to the collecting useful information by means of premiums offered, exactly 
in the manner that has been found so efficient in the Highland Society of Scotland, and 
distributing it in cheap publications, and to the encouragement of and keeping up a constant 
communication with local agricultural associations in every part of the country ; and we 
propose that this should be done by the expenditure of the larger portion of the sum placed 
at our disposal, in granting to each of the several societies, annually, premiums proportioned 
to the sums locally raised ; by which means we should have the power of introducing into 
every part of the country, however distant and uncultivated, the best breeds of cattle, the 
most useful implements, and a general knowledge of improved modes of agriculture. 

We beg leave also to suggest, that such unions of the country gentlemen and farmers 
would form an excellent and essential basis, upon which might be constructed such a system 
of agricultural seminaries as has been recommended so hTyhly in the Report of the Foor 
Inquiry Commission. 

We should further suggest that the accounts of the society, and the report of its pro- 
ceedings might be so submitted to the control of the Board of Works, or other May 
delegated by Government, as to ensure the Government a control over and knowledge 
the mode in which the funds shall be expended. Our object in thus addressing ;ym 
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Excellency is merely to urge your Excellency to inquire into the advantages which might 
arise from this or any similar scheme, and not to allow of our society’s falling to the ground 
for want of a very small sum from the public purse. 

1764. Were those memorials signed by any considerable number of persons? — 
They were most respectably signed. 

1765* What has been the result of the Agricultural Association; has it been suc- 
cessful or lias it failed ? — I believe I may say it has afforded very excellent promise 
of being of very great use to the country, and the only limit to its operation is the 

smallness of its funds. 

Is it practically in existence at this moment ? — It is. 

1767. Have subscriptions during the last year been collected ? — They have; and 
at a general meeting in April officers were elected for the ensuing year. 

17^8. Has anything been done, besides the election of officers, in the way of 
advancing the objects of the society? — No; because during the last year the 
feelino of the members has been, that unless some stimulus were given to the society 
it could not be put on a footing of establishing a national character : that it would 
merely be a small local society, liable to all the disadvantages, and the accusations 
of jobbing, which, if acting only as a local society, it would be liable to. 

1769. Do you remember what the greatest amount of subscriptions in any one 
year, or the amount of subscriptions in the last year was? — The greatest amount 
of subscriptions in any one year was between 320/. and 330/. I cannot state the 
amount during the last year. 

1770. Then, as a voluntary association, unsupported by public grant, it has 
failed to accomplish all the objects which you desire ? — It has completely. 

1771. And without Parliamentary assistance you do not expect that it will be 
available for these purposes? — I do not think that any society can be established 
in Ireland without getting some adventitious aid of that kind to stimulate its 
exertions, however it might be in future able, when once established, to carry 
them on. 

1772. Have you formed any estimate of the amount of Parliamentary grant 
which would be sufficient to carry on the operations of the society? — I think the 
experiment might be tried with the aid of 2,000 1 . each year; and I should propose 
that that should not be granted, except on condition of a certain sum being raised 
by local subscriptions ; because, in general, I am inimical to the principle of grants 
of public money. 

1773. What do you mean' by local subscriptions; do you mean subscriptions 
from the general associations, or subscriptions from the local associations in different 
parts of the country ? — I mean both ; but the mode in which I think that might be 
best carried on is detailed in the second memorial presented to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

1774. What reason have you for supposing the amount of private subscriptions 
would be greater if there were a Parliamentary grant, than it has been when the 
association was entirely voluntary? — I think the example of the National Board 
of Education leads me to that ; because I know that greater sums have been raised 
in support of their schools than would have been, had there not been an aid 
granted by Government proportionate to the local subscriptions. 

177 5 - What proportion do you think the private subscriptions ought to bear to 
the Parliamentary grant? — I do not think it would be possible to raise more than 
booo /. by private subscriptions. There would be very great difficulty in doing 
even that.' At present I do . not think we could make the society sufficiently 
extensive without an expenditure of 3,000 /., and therefore I should propose that, 
at least until the experiment was fairly tried, the Government should grant in the 
same proportion as tney do to the national schools, namely, two-thirds of the 
amount, or double the subscription raised. 

.1776. Do you consider that agricultural objects could not be effectively advanced 
without a sum of 3,000 l. a year ? — I do consider that it would be impossible for 
me society to extend the sphere of its operations, so as to be felt in every part of 
-Ireland, so as in every part of Ireland to give to the poorer cottagers access to 
specimens of the best breeds of cattle and the best implements suited to the cul- 
hvation of the soil, and to interest local societies in communicating answers to 
queries of the parent society, without at least that sum; and I have 'taken some 
pmns to reduce that as low' as I thought would be absolutely necessary. 

1 777 - You propose, when a local association has been formed, that the central 
association shall have the power of supplying a certain portion of the funds required 
0.47. r y4 for 
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for carrying on the operations of the local association ; what proportion would you 
require to be raised by the local association, and what proportion should be «iven bv 
the central association? — That, I think, would be a subject for future consideration 
according as the society felt its way, and its power of effecting good in the country • 
but my own idea at present is, that we should require a local subscription of double 
the grant made. 

1778. Are you able to submit to the Committee anything like an estimate of the 
mode in which the 3,000/. would be expended ?— Yes ; as an outline, subject to 
future revision, the account would probably run thus : — 



The Secretary, who should be a person perfectly qualified to perform, not 
only the duties of secretary and publisher, but also of professor of agri- f. s . j 

culture ; salary, including house, 8tc. ------ 350 - _ 

To the assistant-secretary, salary - - - - - - - 100 - - 

Premiums upon general subjects, similar to those granted by the Highland 

Society of Scotland, printing, postage, &,c. - - - - - 690 - - 

Premiums granted in aid to three local societies in every county in Ireland, 

at the rate of 20/. to each - -• - - - - - - 1,860 - - 



Total - - £.3,000 - 



1779. Supposing that Parliament were indisposed to grant that sum which you 
consider necessary for the maintenance of an independent agricultural association 
in Ireland, do you think it would be possible to render the Dublin Society, under 
an improved arrangement, instrumental in effecting the encouragemeut and advance- 
ment of agriculture? — I do not think that any effort of a national character could 
be carried on without a very large expenditure ; and I am afraid that a society as 
extensive as such a one ought to be, in order to undertake the improvement of the 
agriculture of Ireland, would form an engrossing part of the Dublin Society, and 
be rather an imperium in imperio than form one committee upon a footing at all 
similar to the others. Besides I do not conceive that we are likely to get that 
assistance in the Dublin Society which appears to be necessary directly from 
Government; nor do I think it as good a principle as that of part private sub- 
scriptions and part grant. 

1780. Supposing it were in the power of the Dublin Society to allocate a sum of 

500/. a year, to agriculture, do you not think it would be able, (perhaps less effectually 
than with a greater allocation, but still would be able), by communications with local 
associations, to give very material assistance to such associations; and by the dis- 
tribution of these essays and pamphlets, which you consider useful in indicating 
what has been done in the most improved system of agriculture? — I am so 
thoroughly convinced that one of the most important means by which the condition 
of the peasantry in Ireland can be raised from their present state, is, that of agri- 
cultural instruction, that I do not wish to aid in any attempt which I know canuot 
prove fully successful ; and therefore I do not think it will be desirable that a 
partial and inefficient effort should be continued within the walls of the Dublin 
Society. / 

1781. Then you think that agriculture ought to be altogether abstracted from 
among the legitimate objects to which the Dublin Society, as a body, ought to 
apply itself?— I do, except in so far as I think the Dublin Society ought to lend 
its aid to the Agricultural Society in promoting their objects, through the means of 
its professors, and probably of its botanical garden ; but all that I would have 
coming from it, acting collaterally with the society. I do not see any difficulty in 
their working together in that way. 

1782. In the plan which you have submitted of an independent association, you 
do not, I believe, embrace the maintenance of agricultural schools throughout the 
country ? — No ; but I look upon some general organisation Gf the country gentle- 
men with a view to improve agriculture, to be the necessary basis for any system of 
agricultural schools to be founded upon ; because I do not see how any system of 
that kind could at present emanate from the Government, without their having 
responsible people in the country to consult on the best places to establish them in, 
and to take the superintendence and surveillance of them when established. 

1783. Mr. JonesJ] Do you know whether any agricultural schools have been 
established in Ireland ? — Yes, I am acquainted with°those that have been; and the 
success of one or two has certainly led me to hope for very beneficial results from 
the further extension of them ; but I should be sorry to see that carried too far, or 
to see the thing hurried ; because although I look eventually to the national schools 
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being made the medium of agricultural instruction, yet it would require many years 
prevfous preparation before the country could be in possession of masters who 
would be able to do good in that way. 

1784. Do you know the agricultural school that has been established in the 
county of Derry ?— Yes, I have visited it. 

1785. Chairman.'] Do you conceive there would be any difficulty in procuring 
masters fully adequate for such instruction in Ireland ? — I conceive at present there 
is very great difficulty, with respect to the Board of National Education, in pro- 
curing good masters for teaching reading and writing ; and unless you are able to 
support two masters, which of course would be very expensive, you would have the 
same difficulty in -a greater degree when the qualification was increased. I look 
forward to seeing the same masters giving instructions in both branches, as has 
been found to succeed remarkably well in different parts of England and Ireland 
also, as a reference to the works of Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Hull will show. 

1786. Is the Committee to understand, that you are of opinion that many of 
the efforts which have been directed of late years by the Dublin Society towards 
the advancement of agriculture, qualified as they are at present, have not been 
productive of advantage? — I think they have been productive of very little 
advantage. 

1787. Has not the result of their offering prizes for essays on farming been to 
elicit some of the most valuable works which are in circulation in Ireland on the 
subject? — They have elicited one work by Mr. Blacker, which I consider to be the 
most valuable work that has been published, but that is all. 

1788. What do you suppose to have been the reason, that in framing the estimates 
for the general purposes of the Dublin Society, a larger portion was not asked for 
the uses of the agricultural committee ? — I must mention, in the first instance, that 
the agricultural committee have no representatives on the selected committee, and 
therefore there is no one to ask for a greater sum ; and one of the members of the 
selected committee stated to me that, when the estimates were drawn up the last 
time, the question was mooted as to whether I should be called before the com- 
mittee to state whether any greater sum was required by the agricultural committee. 
The proposal was negatived, and no doubt it was through the feeling of unwilling- 
ness which the society has to embark in any further attempt to promote agricul- 
tural improvement. The estimates are not laid before the society at large. 

1789. Mr. More O’Ferrall .] Would it not be competent for any member of 
the society to give notice of a motion to bring this subject, or any other subject 
generally, before the society at a stated meeting ? — The question has been several 
times brought forward of additions to the funds devoted to the uses of the agricul- 
tural committee, but without effect. 

1790. Then you think that one of the defects in the constitution of the society 
is, that there being a selected committee instead of a council, the wants of a por- 
tion of the members of the body are not represented in that selected committee? — 

I do. There are two committees which are not represented upon the selected 
committee. 

1791. Chairman?] Would your objection to the constitution of the selected body 
be removed if there were deputations from the two committees which are not 
represented ? — I have stated before that I have objections to these deputations. I 
think it would be better that the whole of these committees should be consulted. 

1792. Mr. Jones.] Do not the estimates originate with the committees ? — With 
the selected committee, I believe. 

1793. Mr. More O'Ferrall.] Do you conceive the officers of the society are 
too numerous ? — I do not. 

U 94 - How many secretaries are there ? — There are two honorary secretaries; 
but there is only one secretary who really acts as such. 

1 795 - Who is the acting secretary? — Mr. Hardman. 

1796. Is he a man of science? — I should say he was a person of liberal educa- 
tion, not particularly a man of science. 

] 797 - Do you conceive it would be an advantage to the society that one of the 
secretaries, particularly the paid secretary, should be a man of science ? I cannot 
® a y I think there would be any great advantage in the paid secretary, whose 
business is more writing than suggesting, being a man of science. 

1 79 S- Are the duties of the assistant-secretary very heavy ?• — They are. 

U 99 - Do they require his constant attendance? — -They do. 

1800. Was it in consequence of the great duties he had to perform, that his 
' 2 salary 
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C. W. Hamilton , salary was increased ? — -That was done, after a full report upon it, by the selected 
Esq.- committee. 

.1801. Do you conceive these duties are more important to the society, and 

1 1 May 1836. more difficult to perform in point of time, than the duties of professors ? — I do, very 
much. 

1802. Do you approve of the increase of the salary of the assistant-secretary, 
although there was no increase in the salary of the professors ? — There was a very 
full report of the committee on the subject, and in that report I did concur. 

1803. The object of the increase of salary was to provide him with a clerk, was 
it not ? — It was to provide him with an assistant in writing, which he had been 
obliged to pay a person to perform previously. 

1804. Has he since the increase of salary employed a clerk? — He has sometimes 
employed a person whom he ha 3 paid ; he has at other times either employed his 
sons or his nephews who might be living with him ; and whether he actually made 
any disbursement or not, he procured a substitute for writing. 

1505. Chairman.'] Do you think that more advantage would have resulted to 
the society if there had been a writing clerk in attendance, remunerated by the 
extra 50 /. which was given to Mr. Hardman? — I do not; I think the business is 
very well done. There is no complaint of it ; and there is a very full report of the 
committee on the subject of the business being very well done, which I see was 
brought up by Mr. Weld at the time he proposed the additional grant. 

1506. Mr. More O'Ferrall. ] You have taken an interest in the management of 
the botanical garden ? — I am not upon the committee, but I have always been very 
much interested in it. 

1807. Has the increased expense which has taken place lately met your con- 
currence? — Yes. 

1808. You think the society have received value for the amount of expenditure? 
— 1 do, with reference to the buildings. J think the 300 1. which was voted from 
the fund of members’ admissions has been admirably expended. 

1809. Do you equally approve of all the other expenditure?—! am not aware 
there has been any sum expended which I am capable of saying is greater than it 
ought to have been. 

1810. Is it your opinion that a greater sum of money, taking into account the 
funds of the society, is allocated to the botanical garden than ought to be ? — I think 
a much larger sum has been expended during the last two years than ought to be 
allocated for the current expenses; but it must be remembered that at the time the 
present curator came into office the houses and garden were in a most discreditable 
state, and that a great outlay has been absolutely necessary to repair the injury 
which was done by neglect; and therefore part of the expenditure has been 
actually on building and restoring. I have a statement from the curator in which 
he declares that he thinks a sum not exceeding 900 1. would be sufficient to support 
the garden in a proper state- in future, exclusive of professor’s and curator’s 
salaries. 

1811. Is the dilapidation you mention owing to the neglect of the late curator, 
Mr. Underwood ? — To the neglect of the society and of the curator. 

1812. Is the management of the botanical garden given to the same com- 
mittee at present, under whom this great neglect occurred ? — Alterations take place 
from year to year in the committees ; and I am sure that there are some new 
members, but to what extent I am not prepared to say. 

1813. The present salary of the curator is stated to be 92 l. 155. ? — Yes. 

1814. Is that the only emolument the curator has ? — I believe it to be the only 
emolument, with the exception of any fees he may receive on taking apprentices 
into the garden. 

1815. Has he not a house in the garden? — He has a house, though a very 
indifferent one. 

1816. Does he conceive himself authorised to dispose of any of the plants r 
Certainly not in the way of sale. 

1817- He has no advantage from sale or use of vegetables? — I believe not. 

1818. Mr. Dunbar .] How do you mean in the way of sale? — I believe a 
member of the committee, or of the society, may, on application, get cuttings or 
such specimens as might be very easily spared from the garden ; but I am not 
prepared to say to what extent the society allows that. 

1879. But he does not get anything from that ? — Certainly not. 

1820. Mr. More O'Ferrall.]. Do you not think such a power left in the hands 
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of the curator is liable to great abuse ? — I do not think it is likely to be attended 
with great abuse. 

1821. May he not give away duplicate specimens which mi-ht be sold with 
great benefit to the society?— I think it would be better to have them sold as has 
Been done in other gardens. 

1822. Is there any report made monthly or annually to the committee of botany 
of the plants or cuttings which he might give away in the course of that timer— 
There is not. 

1823. Then it is entirely left at the discretion of the curator? It is- but I 

believe it obtains to a very slight extent. 

1824. Mr. Dunbar.] Is the privilege confined to the committee r— I am not 
sure to whom it is confined, and I merely mention it as being probable- and I 
believe that such would be the case to any member of the society. 

1825. Mr. Mon O'Ferrall .] Do you think any member of the society would 
have a right to go to the curator and ask him for any duplicate specimens?— I am 
not sure as to the matter of right; but I believe, as a matter of courtesy, that a 
specimen, rather than be thrown away, would be given to a member of the' society 

1826. Have you known such to be the case ? — I do not remember now any 

instance I could quote. . J 

1827. Mr. Anthony Ltfroy .] Did you ever know of the curator havin» exer- 
cised his power to abuse its extent ? — Certainly not. c 

1828. Chairman.'] Supposing it were a question between an application of a 
member of the Dublin Society for duplicate specimens, and an application from a 
botanic garden in any part of Ireland, to which do you think the society would 
give the preference, or to which ought they to give the preference r— Certainly to 
any botanical garden in Ireland ; for I think it is highly desirable that the com- 
mittee should particularly direct its attention to tbe advantage to be derived from 
exchanging duplicate specimens, or selling them. 

1829. Mr. Dunbar .] Do you not think it would be liable to great abuse, if 
they were to adopt the practice of selling their duplicates?— I do not; it is done 
in other gardens. It is done in the Glasgow garden. 

1830. To whom would you entrust it; to the curator?— I would entrust it to 
the curator, making him give a list of the plants to be disposed of at the sale, 
within such a time previously, that the members of the committee should see them, 
and have cognisance of their being properly selected. 

1831. If you give him that additional duty, would you not be obliged to increase 

his salary ? — I would increase his salary, and give him a per centage on the sales. 
I believe that is done in some other instances: and I believe it to be a good 
method. ’ 6 



1832. Chairman .] Are you able to submit to the Committee any statement of 
the attendance of members on the different committees, during any successive 
period t - — I have a statement here of the number of times which each committee 
has met during the last six years, of the attendance of each member upon each 
committee, and also of the average attendance at the board-room sittings. 

Average of Attendance at the Weekly Meetings of the Society during the last Six Years. 



Year 1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 



34 Average attendances. 
30 — 

33 — 

30 — 

51 — 

47 — 



Attendance of Members on Committees during the last six years. 

A. B. An Asterisk is placed against the figure denoting the number of attendances of 
each member who has been displaced upon the subsequent election. 



Name of Committee. 


YEAE. 


Number of 
Meetings. 


Attendance of each Member. 


House . 


1830 


15 


13. 12, 9. 7- 7. 7. 6. 4. o*. 




1831 


11 


>1, 9, 8, 8, 5, 4, 4, L *. 0*. 




1832 


13 


10, g, 9, 8, 7, 6, s, 5, 




1833 


18 


14. 9. 7. 7; 7. 6 > e - 5. 4- 




1834 


13 


1 °, 9 , 6 , 5 , 4 , 4 , 4 , 3, 3- 




183s 


12 


10, 9, 7, 7, 6, 6*, 6, 3, 0. 


°-47* 




. 

Z 2 


( continued) 
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Name of Committee. 


YEAR. 


Number of 
Meetings 


Attendance of each Member. 


Economy - - - 


1830 


19 


4, 18, 8, 6, 8, 13, 14, n, 5. 


1831 


20 


18, 17, 13, 8, 7, 6. 6, 3, 0*. 




1832 


20 


V5, 14, 9, 7, 5, 5, 6- 




1833 


16 


16, 12, 8, 8, 6, 4, 1, i, 1 




1834 


16 


12, 11, 11, 7, 6, 4, 3, 2. 




1835 


15 


11, 9, 8, 8, 4, 3, 3, 2, i». 


Botany - 


1830 


37 


28, 27, 21, 15, 14, 12, Q, 8 , 2 , 


1831 


24 


13, 12, 11, 9, 8, 7, 5, 4. 




1832 


22 


18, 16, 14, 12, 8, 8, 7, 6, 5. 




1833 


17 


14. 12, 9. 8, 7, 4, 4, 1. 




1834 


3i • 


26, 22, 16, 16, 15, 15, 14, 12, 




1835 


25 


16, 15, 14, 13, 13, 12, 6, 5, 5 . 


Library - 


1830 


li 


7. 9> 0*. 3. 6. 3» 0, 6. 




1831 


11 


9. 9, 8, 5, 4, 4, 1, 1. 




183a 


H 


12, 10, 7, 5, 4, 4, 3, 3, 2. 




1833 


12 


11, 10, 10, 7, 6, 2, 1*, 1. 




1834 


18 


14, 14, 10, 9, 9, 7, 3. 




1835 


24 


15, 15» i4» 12, ii, 10, .10, 7, 5, 


Chemistry and Mineralogy - 


1830 


8 


S. '6. 3. 3. 2. 2. 1, l, 0*. 




1831 


13 


12, 11, 11, 7, s, 4, 3, 3, 0*. 




1832 


16 


15, 13, 12, 8, 4, 3, 3, 2, 1. 




1833 


10 


6, 5. 4. 4. 3. 2, 1, 0. 




1834 


10 


7, 6. 6, 3. 2, 2, 2, 1, 0. 




1835 


4 


3, 2, 2, 1, 1, 1, 0, 0, 0. 


Museum and .Natural History 


1830 

1831 


— 


Committee appointed. 
No returns. 




1832 


4 


3, 3, 2, 1, 1, 0, 0. 




1833 


9 


7, 6, 6, 3, 3, 2, 0, 0. 




1834 


7 


5, 4, 2, 2, 2, 1, 1, 1. 




1835 


8 


7. 6, 3, 3. 3. 2, i- , 


Natural Philosophy - 


1830 


5 


3, 4, 2, a, 1, 0, 2, 1, 3. 




1831 


2 


2, 2, 1, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0. 




1832 


7 


6, 5, 4, 2, 2, 1, 1, 0, 0. 




1833 


11 


io, 9, 5, 4, 3, *. J - 




1834 


16 


7, 7. 7, 7. 3. !> 




1835 


4 


3, 2, 2, 2, 1, 1, 1, 0, 0. 


Fine Arts - - - - 


.1830 


16 


15, '5» 5, 8, 8, 6, 9, 1, 4- 




1831 


16 


13, 11, 9, 8, 5 , 4. 4> 3. “• 




1832 


12 


11, 8, 7, 5, 5, 0, 0, 0. 




1833 


14 


io, 10, 9, 5: 2, 2, 1, 0. 




1834 


14 


7, 6, 4. 3, 3, 2, 0. 




1835 


10 


| & 4, 4- 4. 4, 3, 1. 4*> 



No returns are made of the meetings of the Selected Committee, Committee of Agriculture 
or Manufactures ; these two latter not being standing Committees. 



1833. Have you any observations to offer upon the arrangement and condition 
of the museum ? — I consider the museum to be in a very defective state and 0 
very little value to students in mineralogy.. As to the general description 01 e 
contents of it, the principal points that I should refer to are, that there is no co ec 
tion of Irish minerals sufficiently perfect to be of the slightest use, no geoogic^ 
collection at all available, and none of organic fossils. There is a very g 
scarcity of the newer minerals. The principal part of the collection is that 0 
Leskean cabinet, which is in a very indifferent state, a great portion of it rem ®jj c 
ing in the original boxes in which it was brought over, not exposed to the 
eye ; and of the part which is in the cases, one- half is so placed as to be y 
unapproachable by the public, and even when the public can see them, tne 
are so defaced that it is of scarcely any use. Besides that, the arrangemen 
become obsolete. With reference to the number of specimens, perhaps ac ^ 
parison with another museum may be considered interesting to the Connni ^ ^ 
have got the contents of the Andersonian collection at Glasgow, which is 
comparatively recent institution, and I find by referring to it, that it is 0 f 

rich in almost every branch of science. The following is a comparative 
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the present state of the Andersonian museum, and that of the Dublin Society, with 
the expense incurred in the buildings, and in forming the respective collections : — 



Anderson’s Museum, Glasgow : 

Expense of fitting up the museum apartment - - - - £.800 

Purchase of Mr. Sabine’s ornithological collection - 300 

All other expenses -------- - 300 



List of Specimens : 

Simple minerals, all named and classified - 
Geological specimens and organic remains 
Skeletons, &c. - - - - 

Mammifera ------ 

Birds ------- 

Reptiles ------ 

Fishes ------- 

Insects and Crustacea - 

Shells ------- 

Zoophytes ------ 



3,00*0 

2,300 

150 

120 

2,000 

198 



103 

820 

3,000 

200 



AH this was accomplished in about five years. 



Museum of Royal Dublin Society : 

Minerals in Leskean collection ------ 7,331 

Ditto in general collection - - - - - 2,432 

Irish collections, about - ----- 1 0,000 



C. IV. Hamilton, 
Esq. 



11 May 1836. 



Many of the specimens in this last collection are worthless, nor is the collection 
at all calculated to throw light on the geology of Ireland ; and I do not believe that 
there are 300 organic fossils in the whole collection. 



Skeletons in Royal Dublin Society ------ — 

Mammiferous animals - -- -- -- - 60 

Birds 530 

Reptiles -----------162 

Fish es, about ----------60 

Insects, very few. 

Shells 



A catalogue of the Natural History objects in the Royal Dublin Museum was 
published in 1813, and in comparing the state at present with that indicated by 
the catalogue, I find that in some ' things the collection has retrograded ; for 
instance, the skeletons have all vanished. The birds have increased ; not so the 
fishes, for the collection of them has greatly decreased. 

1834. How do you account for the disappearance of articles from the museum ? 
—I cannot account for it ; but the fact is, that a great many articles have disap- 
peared. 

1835. Mr. Anthony Lefroy .] Do you state these facts from your own inspection 
and knowledge 1 — From my own inspection partly, and partly from information given 
to me by the professor of mineralogy, who has been lately engaged in examining 
very closely into the state of the museum. 

1836. Are you a mineralogist yourself? — I have devoted a great deal of time to 
the study of mineralogy. 

1837. Chairman .] There is not such a confidence in the present management of 
the museum, as induces persons to give largely in the way of presents? No, cer- 
tainly not. 

1838. How do you conceive that the museum could be extended and rendered 
®ore perfect ? — I think, if the society were put upon such a footing as to deserve 
the confidence of the country, there is a very extended opening for making it a 
receptacle for one of the most interesting collections that ever was offered to the 
public eye. The Ordnance Survey are making a most minute collection of mine- 
ralogy, geology, and natural history in every part of Ireland. This collection has 
only been going on for about a year, and they are already so overwhelmed with' 
specimens, that they have no place to deposit them in ; and it will become a matter 
of consideration whether the Government should build a museum at Mountjoy 
barracks, some distance from Dublin, for the classification of these specimens, or 
whether an arrangement should be made, by which the Dublin Society, with addi- 
tional buildings, may become the depository for this enormous collection. 

^ 39 * To which project should you give the preference? — Certainly to that of 
placing it in the Dublin Society; and I believe that that project would be con- 
curred in by the principal officers to whom the surveys are entrusted, provided any 

0.47. z 3 - security 
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security were given that that collection should not be as grossly neglected and mis- 
managed as the collections in the Dublin Society have hitherto been. 

1840. Do you consider that the Museum of the Dublin Society in its present 

arrangement forms an useful resort to students to assist them in their pursuits? 

I do not; and I may state, that the first thing which attracted my attention to 
what appeared to me to be mismanagement in the conduct of the Dublin Society 
was, when I myself was a very ardent student in mineralogy, I found I could derive 
no advantage whatever from having recourse to the Museum of the Dublin Society 
in the way of reference. 

1841. What is your opinion with respect to the state of the sculpture gallery? 

I believe the sculpture gallery to be very well furnished, and to be of considerable 
use in supplying models for students to copy. 

1842. It is not open on the same day as the museum ; would it not be advan- 
tageous for the visitors that they should have an opportunity of seeing both the 
museum and the sculpture gallery on the same visit ? — I should see no objection, 
provided it did not too far interfere with the pupils in the drawing-schools ; but I 
should like to see it open more frequently to them. 

1843. Has it occurred to you, that great advantage would arise from a larger 
exhibition of models?— Certainly, if the society had room for it. I should wish to 
see not only models, in every branch of mechanics, exhibited there, but also of 
agricultural implements; and I have endeavoured to get such a model-room esta- 
blished within the last two years, but it has not arrived to any degree of extent 
so as to make it worthy of the public notice. 

1844. But you think the Dublin Society ought to be a repository for all kinds 
of mechanical inventions, mechanical and agricultural implements ; and, in fact, 
embrace as many of these objects as other institutions, such as that of the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers at Paris ?— I do ; I consider it would be a very 
material object for the society to embrace. 

1845. Are you acquainted with the medal department of the museum? — No; 
I know there is a collection of medals, which is not well arranged. 

1846. You are not able to suggest any improvement with respect to the medal 
department? — I have often heard it. contemplated that there should be an arrange- 
ment of the medals, which at present are not easily accessible. 

1847. What is your opinion as to the propriety of continuing the exhibition of 
Irish manufactures, and giving premiums for various new inventions and improve- 
ments, such as have been given within the last year or two? — I do not attach as 
much value to the exhibition of manufactures as some other people do, although 
I think they may be of considerable advantage when not too often repeated ; but 
as to the giving of premiums, I think it has not been well arranged. I think premiums 
should be given more to draw out the resources of the country, and not to the 
introduction of articles begun by machinery elsewhere ; in fact, for the excellence 
of our artificers’ workshops, instead of for skill in merely furnishing articles which 
have been nearly completed in England. 

1848. In pursuing the subject of agricultural improvement, you have, I believe, 
made yourself acquainted with the arrangements of the Highland Society in Scot- 
land ; do you conceive that any of these arrangements could be usefully adopted in 
the Dublin Society’s proceedings ? — If the objects of that society were the same as 
those of the Dublin Society, F should think they could ; but as my evidence has 
always gone to prove it would be better to have an agricultural society separate 
from the Dublin Society, I cannot say that they could, except so far as the High- 
land Society is supported almost entirely by annual subscriptions, in the collection 
of which there is found to be no difficulty whatever. 

1849. Mr. More. O’Ferrall .] Is there a grant at any time from the Government 

to the Highland Society ? — Yes, there has been a grant, but it has been more an 
allocation of another sum which was devoted to improvement in Scotland, than a 
direct grant. v 

1850. Chairman .] Have you any specific suggestions to offer arising out of your 
observation in the working of the Highland Society ? — No, except that the prin- 
ciple upon which the Highland Society goes, is that of carrying its influence into 
the most remote parts of the country, by offering premiums, so as to draw form 
the ingenuity of the inhabitants, and by diffusing knowledge among them ; which 
objects it carries on very successfully, and to a very great extent ; whereas I con- 
ceive the Dublin Society has confined itself mpre to the limits of the town in 
which it is situated, 

185.1. A re 
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>85>- Are you able to submit to the Committee a general abridged statement' 
0 f the proceedings of the Highland Society?— I cannot do that better than bv 
extracting the preliminary notice to the premiums offered by the society in 1836 : 

The business of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland is conducted bv 
a president, four vice-presidents, 30 ordinary, and lo extraordinary directors, a treasure? 
an honorary secretary, and a secretary, to which last all communications are addressed’ 
The ordinary directors are subdivided into committees for the despatch of business assisted 
occasionally by those ordinary members most conversant with the subjects to be discussed 
The report of each committee is brought before the directors collectively for farther pro- 
cedure, and these proceedings are again submitted for approbation to a half-yearly general 
meeting of the society One of the general meetings is, by the charter, appointed to be 
holden on the second Tuesday of January; the other on such lawful day in the months of 
June or July as the directors may fix. New members are admitted at either of these 
general meetings by ballot. I hey pay a small annual contribution of U. 9 s. 6 d or in 
their option, and in full of all future claims, a life subscription of 12 guineas. The’ annual 
subscription is payable m advance, and is expected to be so paid or remitted, by the 
members who are liable in it, without expense to the society. All meetings of directors 
or committees are open, and at these any member may attend and deliver his opinion on the 
subjects under consideration ; though, in cases of division, the directors or members of the 
committees only are entitled to vote. Members have access to the society’s library which 
is annually increasing by the purchase or donation of books connected with the purposes 
of the institution. 1 r r 

When the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland was instituted in the year 
1784, the object chiefly contemplated was the improvement of the Highlands and hence 
the name, the Highland Society of Scotland, which it then assumed. But the great 
increase in the number of its members since that time, the happy management of its funds 
and the change in the general state of the country, have long enabled it to extend the 
design of its first institution, and direct attention to every part of North Britain where 
industry might be excited or the useful arts improved. In accordance with this extension 
of the purposes of its institution, the society, in the supplementary charter latelv obtained 
has been named the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

The society has, neither by its charters of incorporation, nor by its practice, been limited 
m its patronage to any one department of industry; but it has regarded, as the fitting 
objects of encouragement, every application of useful labour which might tend to the 
general good. But although its patronage be thus extended as regards its objects, circum- 
stances have arisen to modify, in some cases, the application of it. The establishment for 
certain boards, as for the encouragement of the herring fishery, and the like, has induced 
the society to restrict its original views, and devote its attention, and apply its funds, in a 
more especial manner, to other objects, and chiefly to agricultural and rural economy in 
their various branches. 

In fulfilment of its purposes, the society is every year accustomed to offer and award a 
variety of premiums, as the means of eliciting and diffusing knowledge, as incitements to 
industry, or as the rewards of useful .undertakings. These relate to every subject which 
may be supposed to fall within the plan of the institution;— such are, the improvement 
ot waste lauds, by tillage, by irrigation ; extension of plantations as the objects of ultimate 
P^kt.orof present embellishment and shelter; the improvement of the breeds of live stock, 
mid of the qualities of wool ; the encouragement of certain domestic manufactures ; and not 
the least in interest and importance, the awakening the industiy of the lower ranks to such 
pursuits as shall promote their content, by ameliorating their condition. A mechanical 
department exists for rewarding the original invention or subsequent improvement of all 
machines and implements for agricultural purposes ; the construction of those for other 
Branches of rural economy, and of some for domestic convenience. Models of these are 
received and preserved in the societv’s museum, and descriptions of all such as merit 



received and preserved in the society’s museum, ana aesci 
A? K° n are aS s P eedi! y as P oss ible conveyed to the public. 

Although certain subjects be thus selected as the objects of experiment or discussion, the 
pa ronage of the society is not restricted to these objects ; its purposes being the promotion 
general industry and improvement, it receives with favour every beneficial communication, 
an every statement of facts which may admit of an useful application. 

1 Papers of the society are printed periodically in “ The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
30 he Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland.” 
I oeg also to read an extract from a letter from the professor of agriculture, in 
answer to some queries I addressed to him : — 

j^'^ rcspeet to the amount of income and expenditure of the Highland Society, I 
Your ° - med bhe following information from Mr. Gordon; but as a further answer to 
and ^ ene ?.’ ^ send w ith this a copy of the charter granted to the society in the year 1834, 
there ' °* t ^ le P rem i u ms offered by the society in 1836. To this last you will perceive 

business ^P ended preliminary notice, explanatory of the mode in which the society’s 

The income of the society for the year 1835, was — 

Annual and life-rent subscriptions - - - - -£.1,315 

■bunds and dividends ------- - 1,025 

£. ?.340 

0 , 47 . z 4 Thuy 
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They were expended, 

In premiums ------- 

Salaries of all descriptions ----- 

Repairs and furnishing of hall, &c. - 

Printing, advertising, and stationery - 
Stamps, postages, and miscellaneous payments 
For books for library ------ 

Retired allowances ------ 



£.1,222 

252 

232 

2 93 

78 

21 

no 



The annual and life-rent subscriptions are collected by the secretary. The hono 
secretary, treasurer, and accountant, act without any emolument. The charter voi 
perceive, gives a power to prosecute for arrears; but 1 believe this power has never b* 
made use of. The conveners of committees are chairmen, who direct the meetings of tlT 
committees to be called, preside at them, and generally prepare the reports - they are & 
truth the members of the committee on whom the principal duty devolves. ’ * m 



1852. Looking to the returns of the expenditure of the Dublin Society in the 
branch of agriculture, are you of opinion that the expenditure has been inadequate 
or that it might have been employed in a more effective manner?— I think it has 
been perfectly inadequate, having never in each year exceeded 100/., setting off 
against the whole expenditure the amount of shilling receipts for the exhibition • 
the difference between which sum and the gross sum makes that expended by the 
society in the promotion of agriculture. 

1853. Mr. Anthony Lefroy .] The smallness of the sum is not to be attributed 
to any fault on the part of the society ?— No ; I think the society have not had 
the money to devote to it. I could not have wished to have seen the funds 
abstracted from any other department of the society to be, devoted to this; but I 
think if there had been any anxiety on the part of the society as a body at large to 
enter upon the improvement of agriculture, an effort would be made, and probahly 
a petition would long ago have been sent with the estimates to Parliament, for an 
increase for that particular branch ; but I have generally observed the feeling of 
the society to be against the agricultural committee. 

1 854. What is your opinion with respect to the propriety of maintaining the 
news-room in the Dublin Society ? — I think it is very objectionable indeed. 

1855* 1° w hat way ? — I do not see how the keeping up of a news-room, uncon- 
nected with the library, merely for the reading of the daily newspapers, can be 
defended as coming under the proposed objects of the Dublin Society. 

1856. Do you not conceive it has had the effect of attracting a great number of 
members to the society ; and its suppression, unless at the same time the entrance- 
fees are considerably reduced, would have the effect of preventing a further 
accession of members to the Dublin Society ? — I do not attach any value to the 
increase of members, whose sole object would be the reading of newspapers in the 
news-room, because I think they would be much better in any other club in 
Dublin; and the putting the Dublin Society merely on the footing of a third or 
fourth-rate club, accessible to those people who perhaps would not wish to join the 
society of the people that are in the other clubs, is degrading it very much in the 
public estimation. 

1857. And you think these disadvantages overcome the financial advantage 
which arises from the large difference between the receipt from persons who join 
with a view to the personal convenience afforded by having newspapers and other 
agremens of the kind, over the expenditure required to obtain those newspapers?— 
I think if the club character were taken from the society, and it was established, as 
it really ought to be, as the great means of national improvement, we should have 
a very much greater increase of members, than from any extension of advantages, 
or other mere agremens. 

1858. When the newspapers were suppressed for a time, was it not found that 
the amount derived from private subscriptions very materially fell off? — I believe 

not; I am not aware of the fact. 

1859* Are you not aware that during the last three years a sum of about 4,000/. 
has been derived .from private subscriptions, whereas in the year immediately 
preceding, at the time when I believe the recommendation of the Parliamentary 
Committee was adopted, they received not more in the whole year than 126/.?— 
Yes ; but I attribute that to a totally different cause ; I attribute that to the slight 
show which the society had made in favour of agricultural improvement. I am 
convinced, that was the cause of a great many members having joined it ; and 1 
have convinced myself of that by referring to the number of new members who had 
been previously members of the Agricultural Society. 

J i860. Mr- 
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1860. Mr. Anthony Lefroy^ Do you not think there are many persons who 

.from literary and scientific objects join * the society, who would not, from the 
expense, or other reasons, belong to clubs, who consider it a great privilege to have 
the advantage of the reading-room ?— I have no doubt they consider ft a great 
privilege ; but, at the same time, I think it below the dignity of the society to meet 
the wish of mere individuals to have a cheaper club "than they could find else- 
where. . . 

1861. Is your objection to the newspaper-room entirely that you think it 
unworthy the dignity of the society, or are there any ill consequences arising from 
it?— I think it is not only inconsistent with the objects of the society, but it intro- 
duces a class of people into the society who are not interested in its professed 
objects, and it throws a difficulty in the way of its conduct; for such people, being 
always at hand for the purpose of reading the newspapers, are easily persuaded to 
attend the board-room meeting, and to overpower the minority of those who are 
interested in any particular object of the society, upon which this majority are not 
capable perhaps of forming any opinion. 

1862. Mr. Dunbar .] Why do you suppose they would join one party rather 
than the other; you assume they would vote one way rather than another? — 

I mean that such persons can have no wish to see any alteration whatever take 
place in the society ; because as constituted now it suits them perfectly, and any 
alteration would naturally tend towards the abridgment of privileges which they 
enjoy. 

1863. I thought you intended to say the newspapers was the only objec.t they 
had in view ; then if you leave them the newspapers, what reason would they have 
to vote one way more than another ? — There is not only the expenditure upon the 
newspapers, but the power of getting amusing books from the library for them- 
selves and their families. 

1864. Chairman .] You have proposed in the scheme you have submitted to the 
Committee, that in future persons subscribing three guineas annually, and 5/. on 
entrauce, should become 'a member of the society; do you conceive that in a 
country like Ireland there would be a great number of persons willing to give to 
one institution a sum of three guineas annually for the promotion of science alone, 
without reference to any personal accommodation that was afforded by that society? 
—I believe there are a great number of persons who subscribe to four or five 
different societies separately ; and if the Dublin Society were made efficient in 
promoting the objects of all these societies through the medium of all its different 
departments, I do not see why people should not be supposed to be equally ready 
to give the aggregate of their subscriptions to one society. 

1865. Your answer implies a contingency which might perhaps not happen; 
that is, the consolidation of all the other societies into one. Suppose such a con- 
tingency did not happen, do you think in that case individuals, persons devoted to 
science, who very often are not very rich, would like to give so large a sum as 
three guineas annually, with an entrance-fee of five guineas, to a society which was 
purely of a scientific nature ? — 1 think it is important that the Royal Dublin Society 
as the head of all others, should keep up a certain aristocratical character, and it 
should not degenerate into a mere mechanics’ institute ; and I think there would 
always be found a sufficient number of people to join that society, to whom either 
a life subscription or a subscription of three guineas would not be a matter of great 
importance. 

1866. Supposing all the objectionable parts of the present system to be removed, 
is it not very desirable that the operations of the society, in reference to objects of 
science, should be extended as widely as possible ; and if so, ought not an annual 
subscription to be fixed at such a point as would admit the greatest number of 
persons in a respectable rank of life, whether that rank were humble or not? — It 
must be recollected that the members of this society are rather trustees for the dis- 
posal of a sum of the public money, with a view to the instruction of the people, than 
d oy union of the people for any great purpose ; and I do not think it is desirable 
mat the number of those trustees should be increased so as to take in the very 
°raer for the instruction of whom that trust was given to them. 

, Do you think, if the annual subscriptions for members was 2l. a year, and 
admission-fee three guineas, a sufficient security would not be taken for the 
exclusion of improper persons, persons who would enter into the society with a 
*°pe of jobbing ? — I do not see myself the object of increasing very much the 
■embers of the society. 1 think that you should rather have a selection of proper 
°- 47 * ' A A persons, 
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persons, gentlemen of property, who would attend to the distribution of the funds 
and capable of doing so, rather than an increase of numbers, such as would pro- 
badly throw the whole management among the tradesmen of the metropolis. H 

1868. Suppose, for instance, a person in the humbler class of life were emi- 
nently scientific in his habits, or even a person of the most liberal education such 
as a Protestant curate, or a Catholic clergyman, would not the payment of the 
sum of three guineas a year, with an entrance-fee, be an amount prohibitory as far 
as regards his admission into the society? — Yes; but I must remember that 
if there is a difficulty on the one side propounded in this question, there is 
a difficulty on the other in the confusion that would arise at the periodical meetin»s 
if it were open to a class of people who would not perhaps be as manageable as a 
smaller and more highly-educated body might be. 

1 869. Do you consider it desirable that the system of associate members should 
be continued under an improved arrangement ? — I do not see there would be any 
great importance in having a class of associate members, provided the annual sub- 
scribers were admitted, but I should see no objection to it ; and indeed, in some 
instances, perhaps it might be desirable. 

1870. What amount of annual payment would you require from them, they 
taking no part in the management, and therefore the objection which you have 
stated with respect to numbers not altogether applying to them? — I should think 
the subscriptions might be very small ; I do not think there would be any objection 
to a very broad admission of members on that principle. 

1871. Would you consider a payment of 1 /. a year sufficient to qualify associate 
members for admission to all the privileges of the society, except its management? 
— I should. 

1872. What have you found to be the general opinion with respect to the claim 
of the society to the property they have been enabled to purchase by Parliamentary 
grant ; ha.ve you found that it is generally allowed that they have the absolute 
power of disposing of that property ? — I have not heard any legal opinion upon 
the subject; .1 should think it very contrary to equity, that property vested in 
trustees, the greater part of which has been procured at the public cost, should be 
disposed of by any very small number of the present members. 

1 873. Do you consider, if there were a disposition on the part of the members 
of the society no longer to look to the public for assistance, that Parliament would 
have the fair right to make provision that the property which has been purchased 
by the public money should not be wholly abstracted from the public use? — 1 should 
think it would be the decided duty of Parliament to do so. 

1 874. Looking to the continuance of this grant, do you not think it right, to 

prevent the possibility of any improper disposition of that property, that it should 
be vested in some parties who should secure it to the public, and no longer leave 
it doubtful whether or not the society had it in its power to dispose of property 
for which the nation has made so great a sacrifice ? — I am not prepared exactly to 
state the mode in which that ought to be done ; but I am sure it would become 
the duty of Parliament in its wisdom to provide against any such possible contin- 
gency- • • „ j 

1 875. Do you think there would be any objection to the society being called 
upon to make over the permanent interest in this property to trustees acting on 
behalf of the public and the society, so as to prevent the possibility of a predominant 
majority of 50 or 60 individuals, who have only paid a sum of 20 guineas each, 
absolutely disposing of property in fact belonging to the nation? — I think it is very 
desirable indeed to provide against that contingency ; but I do not feel mysell 
prepared to decide upon the mode in which that provision should be made. 

1876. Supposing the Parliamentary grant were withdrawn, is it your opinion 

that the withdrawal would lead to the dissolution of the society? — Certainly, of the 
society as a society ; I am not sure that it. would as a club. _ 

1577. Mr. Anthony Lefroy.~\ Of the society, as at present constituted, h 
would be impossible for it to continue to exist for useful purposes. 

1578. Mr. Dunbar .] It would merely resolve itself into a club? — I think 11)31 

would be the event in case the grant were withdrawn, and that the future manage- 
ment of the society were left in the hands of the present majority of attending 
members. . , 

1879. Chairman .] Then, in case the Government should be so little satis e 
with the mode in which these trustees administer a large public grant as not to 
feel themselves in a position to recommend the continuance of that grant 

Parliament, 
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Parliament, do you think the society must fail, as an institution established for the 
useful purposes which it professes to embrace ?-I am sure it would fall and be 
fall would be severely felt m Ireland. * 1 e 

1880. Mr. Dunbar.-] That is, you think it would be an injury to the country 
Iam sure it would be an injury to the country. * ' 

,8Si. Chairman.-} Do you think then, that whatever defects may exist in it, 
present arrangements, upon the whole it has been productive of much advantage to 
Ireland ? — I do. 0 

l88 ?; Is your opinion that the professors are at present adequately remu- 
nerated ? — No, I think decidedly that they are not so. ^ 

tSSj. In what way would you propose to increase their emoluments?— I think 
a small addition ought to be made to the salaries of each of the professors- bnr 
besides that, they might open classes, to be lectured on more advanced" branches 
of the science upon which their usual lectures are given ; and that a payment 
might be taken for admission to those lectures. ^ 3 

]SS 4 . Do you not think it would be right, in any further increase of salary to 
provlt-e that additional lectures should be given for that additional salary ?— 
Certainly, because there ,s an opening for good being done by the extended labours 
oftlie professors ; but there has been a general feeling in the society, which I know 
has been my own very strongly, that it would be unfair to ask the professors to 
pve evening lectures, or to make experiments, or to do other matters of considerable 
importance, m consequence of their being so inadequately paid for the time they 
do devote to the service of the society. 3 

’u 5 ,' Sl, PP° sin 3 tbe professorships were vacant, do you not imagine you 
would have abundance of competition, among highly qualified men from Scotland 
or elsewhere, for the appointments, even at their present rate of remuneration ?— 
1 d “ "o' consider the rate of remuneration is adequate to the wants of any 
person of liberal education. ■’ 

1886. Was there not a considerable competition in the case of the late appoint- 
rant to the professorship of geology and natural philosophy I-Tllere was ; and, at 

LUrsT 1 kn r W that . one of the most efficient men in England was a 
candidate for the professorship of geology, and he withdrew his name in conse- 
quimce of the smallness of the salary, and constitution of the society, as I uoder- 
s 00a at the time. Certainly there was a competition ; but I do not think that 
atats the question of, whether the small sum devoted is sufficient for a man 
of many 3 ^' en h ' 5 t ™ e l ° ac< l u ‘ rements "’ b * cb are not the acquirements 

l'^ 7 ' Has !t ever been proposed in the society that the gratuitous lectures 
j”. gi , ven ln lhe evenm g’ so as to allow the tradesmen and persons occupied 
ng tbe (lay, to attend ; and that the morning lectures should be only open to 
cron as , w j C P a y. a small admission-fee?- — I am not aware it has ever been 
wiiK 6 * ^ it would be a most excellent arrangement. I myself consulted 
a- ,nT° Q | le members . of tbe society on the propriety of proposing evening lectures, 
from th f ° r leC hanics ; but we were prevented from bringing the matter forward, 
it, e * ee ln " that we had no right to call upon the professors to give more time 
kiau they actually had done at present. 6 

into V su PP 0S * n 8 the arrangement which the question suggests were carried 
m ^ eC j’ the professor would be remunerated by the fees he receives upon the 
e ^ tures > for any increase of labour in giving one course of gratuitous 
the. nff j am notv 9'y sanguine as to the great amount of payment. I like 
»lio P ? k an -^ * ^- 0U wou ^ restr * ct die number of admissions to those 

ht ° e likel y to derive much advantage from the lectures ; but I am not 

ifr H t0 thdr bdng ver ? P roductive * 

[jj e 9* . ave the professors never made any attempt to form private classes, on 
studvT P a y ment > carrying them forward into the higher branches of 

chemistr h ° ° n0t belon » to illustrations by lectures? — I think the professor of 
that h ^ baS some d m es had a class, more as assistants in the laboratory ; but 
learner* 8 been lhe case t0 an y g reat extent - I may state, the only class of 
of j| 10s W1 .!? the "alls of the society to which I attach any great value is that 
w ho are 6 ^ 11 ^ 1 S wb ° 316 P ass ’ n § through the botanic garden as apprentices, and 
*e have^ r turned out u P on the country as the most efficient gardeners that 
have * * mink that is, next to the drawing-school, the most useful school we 

90. lhe practice of taking pupils into the garden, for the purpose of instruc- 
a a 2 * tion, 
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tion, has been fully organised under the direction of a committee, lias it?— I am 
not aware where it originated, but I may state the fact, that at present the botanic 
garden contains 16 workmen, of whom two are foremen : young men preparing 
for situations ; eight are pupils, the most deserving of whom are to succeed the 
above; three apprentices, to succeed the above according to merit; and three 
labourers. So that it will appear that there is a constant succession of young men 
educated in the garden, and from whose education the country derives considerable 
advantage. I know that is the first place I should go to, to look for a gardener; as 
I often have had to do for myself or my friends. 

1893. Is it your opinion that the whole of the labour in the garden could be 
procured gratuitously from a larger admission of apprentices, holding out to them 
hopes of advancement ? — No : because the usual custom iu Ireland is, that all 
gardeners iu great places, whose capabilities are well known, should take appren- 
tices, ancl these are paid at the rate of labourers in the gardens. The gardener 
generally gets a small sum, about 5 /., as an apprentice-fee, and they become 
educated there ; for their character is established according to the gardens they 
have been in. Having been in such a garden for a certain number of years, under 
a head-gardener, is, in fact, a diploma to them, which is of more value than any 
character they could have. 

1892. You propose to take fees under such circumstances from those appren- 
tices? — It is actually done. 

1893. Are these fees carried to the credit of the botanical-garden fund? — No, 
to the curator ; it is entirely a private benefit to the curator, it being customary 
that it should always be so ; not only there, but in all private gardens. 

1894. Then that is one of the emoluments of his situation, which ought to have 
been mentioned before? — Yes, but to a very small extent. 

3 895. Referring to the payment of the professors, would you consider it a 
legitimate mode of increasing their salaries, that they should be instructed by the 
society to go down to particular towns in the country, on application, for the pur- 
pose of lecturing, and thereby making the Dublin Society instrumental in the 
diffusion of scientific knowledge throughout Ireland, in the same way as you describe 
the Highland Society to be diffusive of agricultural knowledge throughout all parts 
of Scotland ?— I consider the object to be one of the very greatest importance ; but 
I am not aware how far, provided the professors were made the most use of, the 
time of one professor would not be fully occupied in Dublin, and it might be 
necessary for the society to engage other lecturers to go throughout the country, 
or how far one professor might be made available for both purposes. 

1896. Do you think it very desirable that a fund should be placed at the disposal 
of the Dublin Society, for the purpose of sending down persons qualified to lecture, 
on application, or on payment of a portion of the expenses, by parties residing in 
towns in Ireland which have but few advantages in the way of the acquisition ot 
science ? — I think it is a most important part of this system, which I have been so 
anxious to impress upon the Committee, namely, that the Dublin Society should 
extend its sphere of utility over the whole country. 

1897. Would you make the same remark with respect to duplicate specimens 

in the museum? If there were a disposition in any provincial towns to form a 
museum, would you not consider that the Dublin Society, as a central focus or 
everything of that kind, should encourage the formation of such societies, as 
supplying them with duplicates, aud other matters which they might be un( er 
necessity of obtaining? — I think that might be a matter for its considers n* 
with reference to the peculiar circumstances ; but I should be rather inc me ^ 
have the specimens sold or exchanged, as much jealousy might arise fj om gra 
to certain societies and not to others. , . 

1898. Mr. Dunbar. ] Can you form any estimate at all of what sum w ? u , 
likely to arise from the sale of plants? — I cannot form any estimate, but 

, it forms a useful addition to the Glasgow and other botanic gardens. ora _ 

1899. Chairman .] Do you think the lectures in the evening should c D 
■ tuitous ? — Certainly, so as to be available to mechanics as much as possi e. 

1900. Would you consider it advisable, that, after a course of lectures a ^ ^ 
delivered, there should be either premiums given for essays on the sub J ec scerta j n 
lectures, or there should be some examination of the persons attending, to ^ ^ 
their proficiency, or the attention they had given to the .lectures.' J- es > 

would be very desirable. • ^p e ci- 

3901. Do you think if there were a power given of selling or exchangn c 
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mens from the museum, a very considerable number might be sold or exchanged 
with advantage to the general collection ? — I am sure it would. I understand from 
the professor of geology that, recently, he had an opportunity of getting a very per- 
fect collection of geology from Scotland, if he had had the power of exchanging 
useless specimens in the museum for that collection. He applied to the society for 
power to do so, but it was refused. 

1902. Mr. Villiers Stuart .] Do you know upon what ground it was they refused 
leave to exchange? — I do not. 

1903. Chairman .] Have you any observations to submit to the Committee with 
reference to the school of arts ?— I consider that is a very important part of the 
institution ; but they are not made nearly as much of as they might be. 

1904. In what respect do you consider them defective at present? — I think the 
masters do not pay attention to the pupils. I think the pupils learn much from 
each other; but there is very little attention paid by the masters. In going 
through the school I have not seen any evidences of attention at all in the manner 
in which they copy, or the manner in which the specimens are put before them. 

1905. Have you formed that opinion of the proficiency of the boys not being 
adequate, from your own observations ? — I think a very great degree of proficiency 
is attained by the boys ; and a great degree of proficiency would be attained in any 
place where there were models, and young men anxious to copy them, and to assist 
each other in doing so ; but in going through the school formerly, in some of them 
I have noticed considerable inattention on the part of the instructor. 

1906. Mr. Anthony Lefroy. ] Have you seen some of the specimens which have 
.been sent over to this Committee by the society ? — -I have not seen them here ; I 
may have seen some of them in the schools, but I am not aware of them. 

1907. Do you consider these to be exceptions to the general class, or fair speci- 
mens of the work ? — These I have not seen ; but I stated that I conceived very 
great advantage to be derived from the schools, and that very fair specimens of 
art are produced from them ; but they might be made much more so. I thiuk 
there is too unrestricted an access to the schools, and not a sufficient surveillance 
either by the committee or the masters. 

1908. Chairman .] Your objections, then, are not against the incapacity of the 
masters ; it is rather their want of attention than tbeir want of capacity that you 
object to ? — My general impression is, that some of the masters are incapable of 
giving as good instruction as the society ought to offer to the public ; but I must 
say that my impression on that subject, although I have sometimes visited the 
schools, is taken more from members of the committee of fine arts, whom I have 
consulted on the subject. 

1909. In what way do you think the efficiency of these schools might be in- 
creased : by carrying to a higher point the character of the instruction given in 
them, or by arrangements for the purpose of securing greater energy and more 
active attention on the part of the masters ?— I think a more active surveillance of 
the master, and more strict attention of the committee, and the custom that has 
been found so useful in other societies to which I belong, of having visitors 
appointed from the committee, each to take charge of a particular time to visit the 
schools, which I think not to he the case with the committee of fine arts. 

1910. You are aware that a very considerable amount is expended annually on 
the lawn, on a piece of ground, containing two acres ; do you consider that expen- 
diture, amounting to 300/. a year, justifiable? — I think it would be a very great 
pity that buildings should be placed in front of the Dublin Society. It is one of 
our most beautiful public buildings ; and, as a great admirer of the system of keep- 
ing up the beauty of public buildings as national property, I should be very sorry 
to see the lawn otherwise occupied. 

1911. Then, on the whole, you think that expenditure is justifiable ? — I can 
hardly answer that question. Considering that so many objects of utility to the 
Dublin Society are at present unobtained for want of funds, I can hardly say that 
the Dublin Society would be justified in allocating to that expenditure money 
which they had received for general purposes ; but I understand that it is with the 
sanction of the Government'that such a sum was devoted to keeping up the lawn 
in front of Leinster House. I think the rent they pay is well expended by the 
public to keep up one of the most striking of the public buildings in Dublin. 

1 9 1 2. Do you think any disadvantage would arise from the society throwing 
lhat lawn open to the public as a place of recreation to the inhabitants of Dublin, 

0.47. a a 3 and 
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C. IV. Hamilton, and thereby indemnifying the public for the expenditure ? — Certainly not ; I see no 
Esq objection. 

■ 1913. What, in your opinion, have been the practical consequences to the society 

1 1 May 1836. 0 f t h e reduction of the Parliamentary grant ; has it tended to impair the efficiency 
of the society ?— I can hardly say I think it has impaired the efficiency of the 
society. 1 think the stimulus that was given by the alarm that was excited as to 
the probable loss of the rest of the grant, did as much good as injury was done by 
the diminution of the funds ; but I am convinced, had the fund been properly 
expended, the withdrawal of it would have been a matter of serious injury to the 
country. 

1914. Supposing the society were organised in such a manner as to excite public 
confidence, and to a certain extent national enthusiasm ; would it, in your opinion, 
be possible for the society with larger funds materially to extend the range of its 
operations, and increase its energy and efficiency ? — I am certain it would to a 
very great degree ; and I think the mode is indicated in former questions and 
answers with respect to the extension of the lectures and the encouragement of 
local associations, not merely confined to agriculture, but for natural history and 
other objects, there being local associations on these subjects upon which the 
interest of the Irish people is beginning to be much excited, and which may all be 
connected with the Dublin Society as their centre and guide. 

1915. Upon the whole, referring to the former question, is not the effect of 
the exhibition of manufactures greatly to excite public interest and emulation on 
the part of the manufacturers, and to acquaint persons in trade with the most recent 
improvements in particular arts and manufactures? — 1 think that every now and 
then an exhibition of this kind would be of considerable use ; but having consulted 
with a great many of the manufacturers in Dublin, I do not think they seem to 
appreciate the value of it very highly. 

1916. Mr. Jephson.'] Do you think, if the time during which the specimens that 
are sent in are exhibited were extended, it would be attended with more extensive 
importance, inasmuch as the fortnight or three weeks during which they are exposed 
it cannot be possible for a great number of individuals who may be desirous of 
seeing them to do so? — 'No; I think the extension of the time may prevent a great 
number of very valuable specimens from being sent in. I know a great many com- 
plaints were made when the last exhibition was extended a week beyond the fixed 
time ; and an exhibitor of one of the most interesting of the specimens, I may par- 
ticularly mention Mr. Andrews of the north of Ireland, whose linen was one of the 
most beautiful specimens exhibited, came before the society and made a very heavy 
complaint ; he said he never would send in another specimen if he was to be detained 
so long watching what he had brought up. Others I heard complain of the same 
thing, and I think it is attended with very great disadvantage to the exhibitor that 
he should be kept for any great length of time; and the advantages to the public 
I conceive were nut increased by it ; for although there may be a great difficulty as 
to the number of individuals who wish to go and see it, I think that difficulty would 
be done away with by taking a small payment at the door, so as to prevent any 
person from getting in who was not a little interested in the exhibition. 

1917. What necessity was there for the gentleman to remain in Dublin? — It is 
a considerable expense to a person to come with a large assortment of specimens, 
to take care of them and have them packed and taken back again. 

1918. Why should there exist any necessity for the’ proprietor of any property 
to remain to take care of it? — No person would bring very valuable property to the 
society without remaining to see that no injury was done to it. 

1 9 1 9 • For instance, a piece of linen ; what occasion was there for the proprietor 
of a piece of linen to remain in Dublin three weeks to see it packed up again, 
when that could be done by the officers of the society ? — Yes ; but I merely speak 
of his own feelings expressed in the society ; he felt the necessity, and declared it 
would be an obstacle to his producing other specimens at a future exhibition. 

1920. Are you aware of the existence of societies in this town, where very 
valuable specimens of workmanship have been sent for exhibition, and where they 
are allowed to remain at one period for several months, during the existence of the 
National Gallery at the Royal Mews, and at a subsequent period where they have 
been allowed, to remain much longer at the Adelaide Gallery, and also at the 
gallery in Leicester-square ; that the specimens which were sent to he exhibited, 
and which were specimens of great beauty ar.d great delicacy, were left under the 

° charge 
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charge of the officers of the society, without the necessity of the owner remaining 

to take care of them ? — Yes. 

1921. Does that necessity which you state exists in Dublin, arise from any want 
of confidence in the officers of the establishment? — I do not feel myself prepared 
to speak to more than the fact of which I am cognisant, of the feeling among the 
exhibitors. I am certain there are specimens which require considerable attention ; 
for instance, specimens of cutlery, which require the constant attendance of a 
person to oil them. 

1922. Had you seen those exhibitions which are referred to, you would have 
known that specimens of cutlery of the most beautiful description, and also speci- 
mens of much more delicate workmanship, were left under the charge of the 
society, and the consequence was that it gave a range to the influx of persons to 
London, who thus would have an opportunity of seeing it greater than if it had 
been open for a limited time, as is the case in the Dublin Society? — lam not 
prepared to say that would not be a better mode than perhaps the one we have 
adopted. My answers have been directed to the opinion which I have heard 
expressed by the Dublin exhibitors, and not from my own knowledge of the fact. 

1923. Do you think that want of confidence on the part of the owners of the 
property exhibited, proceeded from their considering the place in which the objects 
were exhibited as improper for the purpose ? — I should think the place of exhi- 
bition might be so arranged, that the articles exhibited would be known to be 
perfectly free from danger of injury. 

1924. How are the articles exhibited : are they exhibited in cases, by which that 
danger which would arise from soiling or touch is avoided, or are they allowed to 
be open to inspection, and also to that sort of inspection which the great majority 
of people give to a thing by handling it ; are they allowed to be open to every 
inspection of that kind ? — They are, in a variety of instances. 

1925. Do you think that is a proper mode of allowing objects, liable to great 
injury from touch, to be exhibited ? — I do not. 

1926. And if there was a proper mode of exhibiting these objects, if they were 
placed within cases, so that delicate patterns of silk would not be injured by air or 
dust, so that the delicate polish of cutlery would not be injured by touch or air, 
would not that, in your opinion, obviate the objection then which existed to leaving 
those delicate articles in your exhibition ? — I think it would. 

1927. Chairman.'] Adverting to publications which are at present printed by the 
society ; are you of opinion that those publications ought to be maintained at their 
present cost? — Certainly not. 

1928. In what respect do you consider them objectionable? — I think they are 
too frequently mere notices of the proceedings of the society, but that arises out of 
the too frequent meetings of the society for the transaction of business ; and there 
is another objection that, from the constitution of the society, there is a power 
which every member has of putting any opinions he has, however opposite they are 
to the well-being of the society, on the notices ; and they must be printed and 
circulated, and get into general circulation before the next Thursday. 

1929. Have you any objection to the statistical surveys which have been carried 
on by the directions of the Dublin Society ?— I think that, at the time they were 
carried on, some of them may have been of considerable use in developing the 
resources of the country ; but since the Ordnance Survey has been undertaken, the 
necessity for such surveys can never again occur for many years. 

193°- Do you not think it is very desirable that the Dublin Society should 
consider itself a repository for all statistical knowledge ; and, in fact, that it 
should be the duty of some one of its committees periodically to present a 
general statement of all statistical matters connected with Ireland generally such as 
could be communicated, for instance, to the Statistical Society here ; that it would 
become, very naturally, a department of its operations to collect such local infor- 
mation, with a view to supplying them as corresponding members of the statistical 
societies of London and France ; and in that way there should be an interchange 
between all countries of the most authentic statistical features of each?— I have 
long been of opinion that we wanted such a society in Ireland ; and an attempt 
has recently been made, since the visit of Mons. Moreau, to establish one in 
Dublin. How far it has succeeded I am not prepared to say; but I do think it is 
desirable that every assistance should be given to such researches by the Dublin 
Society ; however, that would be entering on rather a new field compared with 
«hat we have of late been engaged in. ' 
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1931. You were understood to say, if the Dublin Society was carried to that 

point of efficiency which you consider attainable, it would render unnecessary the 
establishment of entirely independent associations ? — Yes. y 

1932. Inasmuch as considerable sums have been applied in former years to 
procure local statistical knowledge, ever since it originated, would you consi- 
der it foreign to the nature and operations of the Dublin Society that it should 
increase its efficiency in that department, and by that means, perhaps, render 
unnecessary the establishment of an independent association in the nature of a 
statistical society? — I should think it extremely desirable. 

1933. At present is there a correspondence between the Dublin societies and 
the learned societies, either of England or of France, ? — I have never heard of 
any such since I became a member of the Dublin Society. 

1934. Do you not consider that ought to be a very essential feature of the 
operations of any learned society? — I think it certainly ought to be a very principal 
feature ; but we must first establish a character as members, or as a society at 
large, to entitle us to the consideration which would lead foreigners to correspond 
with us, or value our opinions. 



Veneris, 13* die Mali, 1836. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. VV. S. O’Brien. 
Mr. Villiers Stuart. 
Mr. Serjeant Jackson. 
Mr. Anthony Lefroy. 
Mr. Dunbar. 



Mr. Wyse. 

Mr. S barman Crawford. 
Mr. Jephson. 

Mr. More O’Ferrall. 
Captain Jones. 



Mr. O’BRIEN, in the Chair. 



Richard Griffiths , Esq., called in j and Examined. 

1935. Chairman .] YOU are a member of the Dublin Society, I believe? — Yes, 
I have been a member for nearly 30 years. 

1936. Have you not been a professor of the society also? — I was professor of 
geology and mining from the year 1812 to 1830, at which period I resigned the 
professorship, having public occupations which rendered my retaining it incompa- 
tible. 

1 937. Have you had occasion to observe any inconvenience arising either from 
the present constitution of the society, or from the present mode of its adminis- 
tration ? — I think considerable inconvenience arises from the system of conducting 
the business at the weekly meetings of the society at large ; such meetings are 
not suited to the discussion of general business, particularly of scientific subjects. 
It frequently happens that the most scientific men, or those best acquainted with 
the subjects under consideration, are less anxious to speak, not being much in the 
habit of public speaking ; and consequently it frequently happens that the mem- 
bers who know most say nothing, and those who know the least are the chief 
speakers. Owing to this circumstance I think it would be very desirable that the 
business part of the society should be conducted by a selected committee or by a 
council ; but no unusual expenditure should be made by that council without the 
sanction of the society at large. 

1938. When you speak of no expenditure being made by the council, do you speak 
of very small sums as well as very large ones, or would you impose a limit to the 
amount which the council might have the power of disposing of? — Supposing an exe- 
cutive council were elected by the society, I should recommend that at the commence- 
ment of each year the council should suggest to the society allocations of the grant, pro- 
portioned to the requirements of the different objects they had in view, certain sums 
being allocated to the different branches ; that the items of expenditure in each of 
these branches should be stated by the council, and that they should prepare a 
report or statement to the society, which should be printed before its meeting, 
setting forth these different items ; and this statement should receive the sanction 
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of the society, and before the ' council should be authorized to make any expen- /j 
diture. . ; 

1 939. Do you think the incoming council, just entering upon its duties, would 
be in a condition to submit such a statement to the society at large? — In preparing 
the first statement, the council, of course would require a longer time to consider 
than in future. 

1940. In case of an opportunity arising respecting the acquisition of anything 
which might be valuable for the library, the museum, or the botanic garden, which 
was wholly unforeseen, would you invest the council with a discretion to obtain 
such objects, or would you have a reference in such a case to the society ? — I would 
entrust the council with a moderate sum to meet such contingencies ; but if a 
considerable sum were required, I should think it necessary to have an extraor- 
dinary meeting of the society to sanction the expenditure. 

1941. Are you aware of the mode of conducting the business of other scientific 
societies? — I am aware of the mode of conducting the Geological Society of 
London. The rules and regulations which it has adopted have been used as a 
model by all similar societies which have sprung up since its formation ; and I 
think a similar system might be adapted to the Dublin Society, modifying or 
enlarging them, so as to suit them to the numerous objects comprehended by the 
society. 

1942. Then you think the rules of the Geological Society in London could be 
adapted to the Dublin Society ? — Certainly ; with certain modifications. 

1943. Is it managed by a council — It is. 

1944. A certain number going out every year ? — Yes, that is the arrangement. 

1945. Is the mode of preparing the estimates for the year in that society the 
same as you have just recommended for the Dublin Society? — No; the council 
have greater powers than I would recommend for the Dublin Society ; it is because 
the Dublin Society are trustees for the public that I think it should not delegate 
to the council the same power with which the council in the Geological Society is 
entrusted. 

1946. Do you not conceive that a council selected from the body at large, con- 
sisting of persons best capable of managing the interests of the society, would be 
more competent to decide upon a difficult point than a large meeting of the whole 
of the members? — Certainly ; but I think a large meeting of the whole of the mem- 
bers should have a voice in the determining anything unusual. The probability is 
they would adopt the suggestion of the council, unless it was improper, as it might 
be. A well-selected council would always recommend what was judicious ; but 
we may suppose a jobbing council; and therefore I think it is desirable that the 
sanction of the society should be obtained for any unusual expenditure. 

1947. Would you propose that the society should be elected by ballot, or by 
open voting from the body of the society ? — By the ballot, certainly. 

1948. Then of course the members of the society would not elect persons to the 

council in whom they had not confidence? — They would not; but in a popular 
society, like the Dublin Society, we cannot be certain of having the best members 
elected. Persons from vanity may wish to be on the council, and such persons 
would canvass for votes ; and unless judicious arrangements are made to limit the 
selection of members for the council to suitable persons, we cannot be certain of 
having a good council. . . . 

1949 - Have you found the system of managing the society by committees has 
Dot worked well? — I think the system of managing by committees has not woiked 
well, because a great many members who are upon the committees, and who are 
m en of science, have a great deal of business to do, and they cannot spare the time 
which is requisite to pass anything through the society. When they have any object 
ln view, they must first give notice of a motion upon the subject in the society at 
krge ; that motion will be taken into consideration at a future meeting ; if im- 
portant, the subject will next be referred to a committee ; if the committee re- 
commend, the originator of the motion must attend the society to present the report 
of the committee to the society, and again at a future meeting, when it is to e 
discussed. So that any person having a desirable object to effect must devote tive 
successive days to enable him to effect an object which in a council might be clone 
oy five minutes’ conversation across a table. . T . 

>950. Has that had the effect of driving scientific men from the society r 
Das had the effect of preventing' persons from joining the society w ho would oe 
useful to it; and it has also had the effect of checking the ardour of persons who 
°-47- B B 
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R. Griffiths, Esq. do belong to the society, from attending to its interests. I may speak of myself 

as one of those. I have been a very bad member of the geological committee ; for 

13 May 1836. though the committee were ready to further any object of mine, I found it required 
more time to effect any object than my public duties enabled me to devote to it- 
while if the same subject were brought before a council composed of efficient 
persons, the council would decide the question, and there would be an end of it. 

1951. Then you have lately ceased to attend the meetings of the society?— 
Except on special occasions. If I receive a summons, stating a particular purpose, 

I endeavour to attend ; but generally it is merely for the auditing of accounts’ 
which others are as capable of doing as myself ; and therefore 1 rarely attend’ 
because I do not feel an interest in attending. 

1 952. Have you then practically found that the business of the society is merely 
matter of account, and not of scientific research ?— Too much so ; but since the 
reduction of the grant, we have only had money necessary to carry on the ordinary 
business of the society. We cannot improve our museum for the want of funds; 
we cannot enlarge our buildings, which is absolutely necessary, from the want of 
funds ; and this restricted and diminished expenditure has had a tendency to relax 
the exertions of the society ; and members, who were formerly very anxious, have 
become cold and remiss in their attendance upon it. 

1953. Is there not a difference of opinion in the society as to the best mode of 
allocating any fund which is at its disposal, some supposing it to be better to 
expend the money in buildings, and some conceiving it to be better to provide a 
philosophical apparatus ? — That question I have heard mooted, both being required ; 

I myself advised the apparatus, because we had not sufficient money for the build- 
ings. If we are to build at all, we require very extensive buildings ; we have no 
suitable museum, and no exhibition-room. 

1954. Gould not some of the buildings attached to the society be converted into 
useful premises for the museum ? — If the question alludes to the old offices, the 
walls are so much decayed, from the stone being of a perishable nature, that they are 
of no value. 

1955. Have you found that the literary and scientific objects of the society 
have been more neglected of late than when you were first acquainted with it? — 
Yes, much more. 

1956. To what do you attribute that? — I think it is in a great measure owing 
to the practice of debating every subject in the weekly meetings. There is more 
difficulty too of getting business done, and it requires more trouble and attendance 
than formerly. When I became a professor of the society, we had some of the 
most leading men of. the country members of the committee of chemistry and 
mineralogy. I remember Mr. Joy, the present Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Baron Foster, Sir Thomas Staples, Sir Richard Steel, the late Right Hon. George 
Knox, Mr. Henry Hamilton, Mr. Robert Hutton, myself, and other gentlemen, 
were active members, who used to attend regularly, but who do not attend now.^ 

1957. Then, generally, the gentlemen who attend are not scientific persons t 
I think the most scientific persons do not attend. 

1958. What are the general subjects of discussion at the meetings of the society 
at present ; are they scientific subjects ? — No ; any important question which arises 
on scientific subjects is referred to the committee ; but, subsequently, the report of 
the committee is discussed by the society at large. 

1959. Is the question discussed? — The expediency of adopting the recommenda- 
tion of the committee is discussed, and that frequently involves the question. _ 

1960. What are the general subjects discussed ; are there any you conceive 
foreign to the objects of the society? — No, I do not know that there are; but 01 
late I have been such a bad attendant that I cannot speak to the point. 

1961. What is the general opinion among scientific men in Ireland, as to ® 

utility of the society, constituted as it is at present? — The general opinion is, t a 
the society is useful ; but that it might be made much more so, if the dineren 
departments were more judiciously arranged. ... 

1962. Do you think the public in general would be in favour of a well-selec 

council ? — I am sure that the mass of the people of Ireland would ; but as 0 
attending members in Dublin, from what I have seen and heard, I should dou 
whether they would adopt it. , ; 

1963. Why do you think they would differ from so large a portion of the pu ^ 
— I do not conceive that the majority of the whole society, if congregated, w ^ 
be opposed to it ; but I think that a certain number of members who are ® 
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babit of attending the weekly meetings of the society, would not wish probably to It- Griffiths, Esq. 

have the pleasure of those meetings curtailed; or would not wish to lose the power — 

they possess of attending those meetings to discuss the details of the business of 13 May 1836. 
the society. 

1964. You think they would prefer keeping the management of the society in 
the hands of a few, to throwing it open to the general opinion of the public ?— 

They allege they do nett choose to give the power to a few, and take it away from 
what they consider the society at large. That is their objection ; and the ground 
of their opposition is to prevent jobbing ; and I confess that, according to the present 
arrangements of the society, it would be very difficult to job, for every subject 
must come several times before the society ; and every subject of expenditure of 
money must go before the committee of economy, who report on the state of the 
funds. I think at present there is no direct jobbing in the society. 

1965. Suppose the management of the society is confined to a few persons, and 
that the committees are generally formed of a limited number of persons; do 
you not think that such a state of things affords the greatest facilities for jobbing? 

'—I think it would, if the attending members did not consist of a large number ; 
generally from 30 to 80 members attend the meetings. 

1966. But, from the lists which have been furnished to the Committee, of those 
who attend the committees, they are found to be very few? — Very few attend the 
committees, particularly the scientific committees ; and for the reasons I have 
stated. 

1967. You state, the management of the society must be through the commit- 
tees ; and therefore, if the attendance is very limited it affords facilities for these 
committees to job ? — Yes, a job might be recommended ; but it cannot be carried 
into effect without the sanction of a general meeting of the society. 

1968. During the 30 years that you have been a member of the society, have 
you been aware of any jobbing ? — Very little ; there might be something approach, 
ingto it; but, generally speaking, I think there has not been much disposition to 
job ; a little favour may occasionally have been shown to one person or another, but 
no direct jobbing. 

1969. Do you conceive it would be a job, if a public officer were dismissed for 
misconduct, to give that public officer a pension? — Certainly; but in the case 
alluded to there was considerable difficulty. The individual in question had 
been for a very long time the curator of the botanic garden ; he became unfit for his 
situation, and the society did not wish to let him starve ; and though he had become 
a bad officer, still there was such a general feeling of sympathy for an old servant, 
and so old a man, that the society did for him what any individual would have done 
with his own funds under similar circumstances. 

1970. Do you not recollect the period when a pension was bestowed on the 
widow of Mr. Lysaght? — No, I do not recollect it; but I have heard of it. 

1971. How long ago is that ? — It is a long time since ; I should think more than 
20 years. 

1972. Was that pension ever paid, to your knowledge ? — I do not know ; I heard 
it was objected to ; but it is so long ago, and not having gone into the details of the 
society, I merely know of it as a matter of history. 

1 973 - Was that by an appeal to the Lord Lieutenant? — I believe so ; but I do 
not speak from my own knowledge. 

1974 - Do you conceive that the society might be made useful in forwarding any 
offier objects than those which are now part of its duties?— I think the objects of the 
society might be beneficially extended ; but then it would require increased grants. 

1 975 - Can you state to the Committee the best mode in your opinion of making 
it useful ? — I would, in the first instance, have a council properly selected to carry 
on the detail of the business which is at present conducted by the society at large ; 
namely, the different branches of the arts and sciences ; but if a larger grant were 
ffi ade, the sphere of the operations of the society might be extended, and agricul- 
ture and statistics might be embraced ; but I should prefer having a distinct agri- 
cultural society. The only advantage to be derived from engrafting an agricul- 
tural society on the Dublin Society, would be that it could be conducted at a 
~! ss expense in premises and establishment. But under any circumstances the 

. blin Society should assist the agricultural society through the medium of the 
scientific departments, such as the delivery of lectures, loan of books and rooms 
°r meeting, and places lor exhibition. 

1 97 d. What increase of the grant would you think necessary for the society;'-— 

BB2 ' “ 
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R. Griffiths, Esq. If the objects contemplated, all of which are very desirable, were carried into 

1 L effect, I think double the present grant would be required. 

13 May 1836. 1977. Are you aware that there is a very large unappropriated balance in the 

hands of the society ?— I believe there is an unappropriated balance arising from 
private subscriptions ; but when I speak of it, I do not know the amount. ° 

1978. Supposing there was an unappropriated balance arising from subscrip- 
tion's, would you think it right to keep that money arising from subscriptions 
separate from the public fund ? — I would keep the money arising from private 
subscriptions separate from the public grant, because I consider it to be the capital 
of the society, which should only be expended in buildings, or something that was 
permanent, and not on the ordinary objects of the society. 

3979. But why do you think the money arising from private subscriptions should 
be allocated to buildings, and the Parliamentary grant should be otherwise 
allocated? — Because the Parliamentary grant, when it is made, is allocated to par- 
ticular objects which do not include the buildings ; but if the buildings were com- 
prised in the estimate and admitted by the Treasury, the society should be called 
upon to contribute. If 3,000 1 . was required for building, and the society had 
3,000/. of their own, then I should say “ Gentlemen, expend your 3,000/. before 
we assist you.” 

1980. So that the society, having 3,000/. unappropriated, cannot come to Par- 
liament with so good a grace as if the whole of the money were applied ? — If 
the society has a large sum of money, I think it ought to be called upon to appro- 
priate it in the way I suggest, in building a museum an exhibition-room. 

1981. In the future management of it, would you approve of keeping the private 
fund formed by subscription separate from the grant : for instance, do you think 
it would be advantageous if they were to allocate a portion of the public money, 
and a portion of the subscriptions for the purpose of building? — My only reason 
for wishing to keep the private subscriptions for building is, that Parliament will 
only grant a certain sum yearly, according to the estimate ; and that it would be 
better that the society should husband their own resources for that purpose. 

1982. Do you suppose, if one item in the estimate were to increase the necessary 
buildings of the society, there would be any objection on the part of Parliament for 
such an allocation of its funds ? — It is known by experience that when the society 
have sent in an estimate for building it has not been granted ; and it was with that 
feeling, I believe, that the subscription money has been reserved for that purpose. 

1983. And yet, although it has been kept back, it never has been allocated?— 
For some years the subscription funds have been absorbed in paying off the debt 
on Leinster-house, which amounted to 1 0,000/., and I believe it is only within 
the last year that there has been any surplus ; and what has now accumulated is, as 
1 understand, to be expended in building an exhibition-room. 

1984. Do you think that absolutely necessary ? — Certainly, if we are to continue 
the annual exhibition of Irish manufactures, I think it is absolutely necessary to 
have a large exhibition-room. The reason the present exhibition has to a certain 
degree failed is, that it took place in the statue gallery; the statues could not 
be removed, and the consequence was that the space for the exhibition was so 
small that there was not sufficient regulation or order, and several persons would 
not send their articles because it was probable they might be injured. I think 
that would not be the case if we had a large room suited to the, purpose. 

1985. Do you think that is so much an object of the society, as to justify the 
building a room for that purpose? — Perhaps not, but it might be used as a general 
exhibition-room for the society ; for agricultural implements, for instance, or various 
other things, as well as an exhibition of manufactures ; by which means it might 
be kept open all the. year. 

1 98b- But do you think the money should be applied to a fluctuating exhibition 
of that sort first, or in procuring the necessary philosophical instruments? — Certainly 
the necessary instruments first; but the sum required for the instruments is small 
as compared with the building of an exhibition-room. If I were asked which 
building should be first erected, I should say the museum ; the museum is the most 
important, but the persons who have the most influence in the society, or those 
who have taken the lead with the exhibition of Irish manufactures, are most 
anxious for an exhibition-room. 

1987. You are an engineer by profession? — I am. 

1988. Have you any idea what would be the expense of building a museum t 

I once drew a plan for the building of a large museum, which would extend irom 
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the end of the present museum to the termination of the boundary of the society’s 
property to the south, and the estimate I think was about 3,000 l. 

V 1089. What is the amount which the Dublin Society pay for the lawn in front 
of the house?— I understand it is 300 l. a year. 

1990. Do you think that is a legitimate mode of applying the money of the 
society, that lawn not being necessary to its purposes? — That lawn is decidedly not 
necessary for the purposes of the society; but really to give up a lawn of that kind 
would be so injurious to the society and to the public, that I would rather subscribe 
out of my own pocket than allow it to be done; though I admit it is not a legitimate 
expenditure of the funds. 

1991. Mr. Wyse .] Is there not a part of the buildings included in that ground, 
built upon that ground ? — I believe not. 

1992. Mr. More O’Ferrall .] Then it is your opinion it would be better to pre- 
serve the luxury of this lawn to the society by a private subscription than apply the 
public grant? — I admit, if I am asked the question, that it is not one of the natural 
objects of the society ; but at the same time, I think it would be injurious to the 
society to give it up, as many persons would not join it ; it would therefore lessen 
the funds; besides it would diminish the light. 

1993. Do you recollect the period when the salaries of the professors were 
reduced ? — I do. 

1994. Has that had any ill effect on the interests of the society? — I think it has 
had a very injurious effect upon the officers, and upon the whole society, inasmuch 
as its funds are so cramped that few desirable objects can be fully carried into 
effect, and nothing that is unusual can be attempted. 

1995. Do you conceive they are not sufficiently remunerated at present? — I do ; 
for scientific men of that kind. 

1996. Do you conceive it would be a subject of discontent to scientific persons 
to see so large a sum as 300 1. a year expended in paying the rent of the lawn, 
when those persons wanted fair remuneration for their services? — I have already 
mentioned that I do not consider the lawn is a legitimate object, and therefore, if 
it is put in that way, I think the professors should be preferred ; but at the same 
time I think it would be very injurious to the society, and very destructive to the 
beauty of Dublin itself, if the lawn were built upon. 

] 997. Which do you think most injurious to the society, reducing the salaries of 
the professors or taking away the luxury of the lawn ? — To the scientific part of 
the society, reducing the salaries of the professors ; but to the society at large, I 
think the lawn is very important as a place of public interest. 

1998. The lawn is principally used by the members of the society for their 
families and children to walk in ? — It is ; but it is not the use of the lawn, it is the 
beauty of it, and the position in which it is placed. 

1999. Is that lawn open to the public? — It is very much open to the public; 
that is, all members have keys and allow their wives and families to go in when 
they please, or any friends of theirs can get in when they please. 

2000. Chairman .] Do you think any inconvenience would result from throwing 
it open to the public at large? — To a certain extent it might be injurious, the trees 
might be destroyed ; but it is as much open now as any of the squares are. 

2001. Mr. More O’Ferrall.] Are you aware whether the standing regulations 
which have been sent in to this committee have been complied with or not? — Very 
frequently not. 

2002. Has any inconvenience resulted from that ? — Certainly ; for the society 
is not so efficient as it would have been if the standing regulations had been 
insisted on. 

2003. Are the standing regulations such as you approve of? — Generally speak- 
ing, they are. 

2004. I find among the standing regulations that the professors are required to 
make reports to the society ; are you aware whether that regulation has been com- 
plied with ? — I think they have not.. 

2005. Mr. Serjeant Jackson .] Supposing the lawn between Leinster-house and 

Verrion-square were let off, as in all probability it would be, lor building and com- 
pleting the western side of Merrion-square, would not the consequence of that be 
1° throw the offices connected with the houses which would front the square into 
immediate juxta- position with the society’s house? — Yes, exactly so. # 

2006. Would it not, in fact, bring the stable-lane directly in the rear of Leinster 
house ? — Yes. 

0.47. b b 3 2007. Would 
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2007. Would not that create an intolerable nuisance, knowing what stable-lanes 
in Dublin are, to a scientific . society like this? — Certainly; I think it would be 
almost destructive of the society. 

2008. The stables and coach-houses would be erected close to the society’s 

house? — Yes, if the society could not make some arrangement for the land thev 
would be built close to the eastern front, which faces Merrion-square. ’ ^ 

2009. It would be in the power of those who might have that land to blind the 
windows of the Dublin. Society’s house?— Yes, so as to intercept the licht very 
much. 

2010. Did you not happen to hear that Mr. Sidney Herbert had agreed to abate 
the rent for the lawn from 300/. to 250/. a-year? — I did not. 

2011. A large proportion of persons are allowed, I believe, under the existing 
regulations to pass through this lawn? — There has been some regulation as to 
passing from Merrion-square to Molesworth-street, as it was found to have 
become almost a common passage ; but there is very little difficulty in procuring 
keys for admission to the lawn, but which keys will not unlock the gate leading to 
Molesworth-street. 

2012. In fact it was found that by giving too great a latitude inconvenience 
did arise, and the society were obliged to restrict it in some degree? — Yes, from 
making it a common passage ; but there was no restriction as far as the lawn itself 
was concerned. 

2013. Mr. Wyse.] In case it was the intention of the society, and they had 
funds sufficient for erecting other buildings, which, should you consider the most 
eligible site for these buildings? — There is but one suitable position for them, 
namely, at the southern end of the house, and from thence in a western direction 
towards Kildare-street. 

2104. You would not require, for the erection of those buildings, any portion 
of the lawn? — Certainly not. 

2015. Then it is only with reference to the present state of the house that you 
would require the lawn ? — The eastern front of the proposed buildings would, 

I believe, cross the line of boundary between the property connected with the lawn 
and that belonging to the society. 

2016. Are you aware of some arrangement that has been proposed to the 
proprietor of that ground for leaving a certain portion of it to the use of the society, 
the society giving up the remainder? — I am not aware of such an arrangement. 

2017. Chairman .] Do you see any objection to throwing the lawn open to the 
public in Dublin, in the same way as St. James’s Park here is open to the public? 
— If it was properly regulated, I do not. In St. James’s Park there is a certain 
degree of surveillance, on the part of the attendants and others, which prevents 
injury, which we have not; and I think if the public were admitted without some 
check, there would be danger of injury. 

2018. Is there no gate-keeper? — There is no gate-keeper on the Merrion-square 
side : persons enter by means of their own keys. 

2019. Mr. Wyse.] Do they not pay for their keys? — Yes, they pay 2 5. 6 d. for 
the key. 

2020. Do they pay for admission to the lawn of the Dublin Society r — No, 
nothing is paid. 

2021. Do you see why they should not pay for admission, as well as those who 
have permission to walk in Merrion-square? — Persons who reside in Merrion- 
square pay for the use of the square as a portion of their property. 

2022. They do not pay specifically for the right of entry ? — I think not. 

2023. Chairman .] To the artisan, neither Merrion-square nor the Dublin 
Society s lawn is open as matter of right? — No, they are not. 

2024. Supposing it were open to the public, do you not conceive that the with- 
drawal of a sufficient fund to keep up that lawn available to the public would be 
a very unpopular measure in the eyes of all the people in Dublin ; that is, supposing 
the ground was withdrawn from the society and built upon by individuals, would 
not every citizen of Dublin feel it was an unpopular act? — Certainly ; it would be 
a very destructive thing to the beauty of the town, as well as injurious to the 
society. 

2025. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.'] Are you aware that, in point of fact, the society 
did endeavour to avoid being under the necessity of being at this expense, bv seek- 
ing an Act of Parliament to. square their ground ? — I did hear of that circumstance. 

2026. Is it not upon the minutes ?— I have no doubt it i3. 

2027. ^ ou 
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2027. You spoke of modelling the society upon the plan of the Geological 

Society of London; are you not aware there is a great deal of difference between 
the nature of the Royal Dublin Society and the Geological Society ?— Certainly ■ 
the objects of the Dublin Society are more numerous. 3 ' 

2028. For example, there is but a single object in the Geological Society but 
the Dublin Society directs its attention to a great number of objects ?— Yes, there 
are a great number of branches, and therefore any plan for its arrangement must 
necessarily be more complicated than that of the Geological Society ; but still an 
arrangement might be made, founded on the principles of the Geological Society ■ 
and, as far as possible, founded upon those rules and regulations which have been 
found to answer the purpose so well. 

2029. Besides having only a single object, the funds of the Geological Society to 

be administered are much smaller? — They are. J 

2030. Are you aware whether, at one period, there was not a body existing in 
the Dublin Society called the agricultural committee r— There is an agricultural 
committee existing at this moment. 

2031. But was there not an agricultural committee in the nature of a governing 
body, who carried on the administration of the society ? — 1 did hear of it but that 
was before I was a member. 

2032. That was, practically speaking, the administrative body or council? Yes ■ 

the society at that time was very small ; and a few of the leading members of the 
society did the business, or had the power, or usurped the power of doino- the 
business; in fact the business was done by a very few persons. 

2033. Was there any period in the history of the society in which there was so 
much abuse and jobbing as at that very period ? — I really am not sufficiently aware 
of all the circumstances to answer the question, but I have heard there was a great 
deal of misconduct at that time, and bad appropriations of the money ; but I think 
public feeling is very much changed at present on those points. 

2034. Mr. Villiers Stuart .] Was that power usurped, or was it delegated to 
them .—I think it was enjoyed by common consent; I do not know that it was 
done under any express authority. 

2035. Mr. Mare O'Ferrall .] Was that the period when the lawyers had the 
predominance in the society ? — I do not know. 

2036. It is stated that at one period the lawyers had the predominance in the 
society; was that the period when the jobbing was carried on ? — I am not aware of 
that being the case at any period. 

2037. Mr. Serjeant Jackson .] Do you not think, in the nature of things, the affairs 
. ^society are more likely to be perverted and directed to individual objects, which 
is what is vulgarly called jobbing, if the management of an institution gets into the 
oands of a small body, than if they are checked by the whole body who are inte- 
rested in a due administration of it? — I should agree in that view if the proposed 
council were to be a governing body, but I do not propose to recommend that 

ere should be any governing body but the society at large ; the council is to be 
merely an administrative body. 

2033. Do y OU not jjjjok if t ]j e government of the society, or if any society 
avmg considerable funds to administer and a great many objects to direct their 
e ention to, were placed in the hands of a few, it would be much more likely to 
f? , a ^ use a nd jobbing than if it resided in the whole body? — Certainly; I 
t n that man is fallible and is liable to abuse his powers. 

With respect to the Farming Society of Ireland, which existed for a certain 
P ruon of time ; you are aware of that ? — I am ; and 1 was a member of it. 

J hat cease d to obtain aid from the public purse, I believe, in 1816 or 
1 7 -— Yes, about that time. 

of a? 1 '? Were . tbe affairs of tW society, in point of fact, in the management 
ew .—The affairs of that society were in the hands of a committee, I believe. 
there 42 ' ^° w ’. was tber . e not considerable jobbing there? — It was considered that 
for n ,WaS kind 5 namely, that considerable premiums were offered 

w ho ft 6 ' Cat ^ e ' °* a su P er ^ or kind, which were only bred by men of large fortunes, 
tfadinH US j GCurec * the premiums, which perhaps would have been more beneficial 
to ere «- • t0 ^ armers ’ but still it was generally conceived that these premiums led 
call 1 “P rc ! vemen ts in the breed of cattle and of pigs, in Ireland ; and though it 
Lord tv a ^ k-ord This or Lord That should get the premiums, still my 
0 47 niS or ^ord That expended large sums of money to get those premiums. 
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much larger sums than they received ; and though it was called jobbing, yet it was 
a species of jobbing through which the country derived great advanta^’. 

2043. Mr. More O'Ferratt. The management of that society was in the hands 
of the different great landed proprietors in Ireland ? — It was. 

2044. Mr. Serjeant Jhc/«o«.] Was not public opinion against that society, as hein* 
a jobbing society? — I admit it was called so ; people said, “ Was it not a areal 
job to see Lord Newcomen send his cattle in a carriage, drawn by four horses to 
Ballinasloe although he paid for it. But there was a feeling that the rich got all 
the money, while in fact the rich spent much more money than they received"- and 
in fact were made poor by it. . 

2045. Was there not considered to be a very lavish expenditure at Ballinasloe 
for buildings? — It could not have been considered a lavish expenditure if the 
society had continued. A large body of people met at Ballinasloe every year 
who had no accommodation, not even a dining-room ; and it was absolutely 
necessary that if 70 or 80 gentlemen met every year that they should have a 
place to meet in, and that sheds for receiving the cattle were absolutely neces- 
sary. I admit, for an ephemeral society it would be a lavish expenditure; but 
they considered themselves as a permanent body ; and I think they would have 
been a permanent body if there had not been a Parliamentary grant to the whole 
amount. The objection was that there was too large a Parliamentary grant and too 
little private subscriptions, so that when the Parliamentary grant was removed the 
society fell. 

2046. Mr. More O'Ferrall . ] Do you conceive, because the society, composed of 
some of the highest gentlemen in the country, happened to mismanage the funds of 
that society, that it is any proof that a society composed of the public generally 
would be guilty of the same system? — I donot think it follows that they would. 

2047. Was not the managing body of the Farming Society a very select body? 
— I was very young at that time, and did not know the working of the society ; 
and I cannot speak to it, except that it was managed by a board or council. 

2048. Are you aware whether the managers were elected or not? — I believe 
they were not. 

2049. Then do you conceive the mismanagement of the Farming Society affords 
any argument that the Dublin Society would be mismanaged, if also managed by a 
council ?— I do not think it does ; but I do not say that the Farming Society mis- 
managed its affairs ; I think the society died because the public grant was with- 
drawn. 

2050. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.'] Do you happen to know whether the management 
of that society was not in the hands of 1 5 directors only ? — I cannot take upon myself 
to say that I know anything of the details of the management. I was a very young 
member of the society, and only attended the meetings at Ballinasloe. 

2051. Did you know at one time a clergyman was the chief manager of their 
affairs ? — Yes, I know he was secretary. 

2052. Do you know what salary he had ? — I do not. 

2053. Do you know that he was sent out by the society to Flanders? — I did 
hear that he was. 

2054. Do you think that was necessary for the purposes of the society that the 
secretary should be sent to reside in Flanders ? — I know it was considered desirable 
to import people from Flanders to improve the agriculture of Ireland by introducing 
the system of garden cultivation which existed in Flanders, and I suppose the object 
of the society was to obtain information as to the best mode of improving the 
agriculture of Ireland. I do not know the fact; but I suppose that such was their 
object. 

2055. You do not know how long he remained in Flanders?— I do not. 

2056. Was he not in point of fact, in considerable difficulties at that time, and 

unable to reside ‘in Ireland ? — I have heard of it. . 

2057* Was he not really and truly sent to Flanders, being a favourite with the 
managers, to keep him out of the reach of the law ?— I am not aware that it 
was so. 

2058/ Mr. More O'Ferrall. ] Did not Mr. Ratcliffe, the secretary of that 
society, publish a useful book'on his return? — He did, a very useful and impor- 
tant work. 

2059. Chairman .] Supposing your proposition of an administrative council were 
adopted, what security do you think there would be that on that council should >e 
Chosen persons who were conversant with each of the separate departments an 
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objects of the society ; is it not probable that the body at large choosing the council R. Griffith, Esq. 

would elect, perhaps, very intelligent men, but persons who might not be very * — 

much skilled in botany or mineralogy ; who might not be conversant with agricul- 13 May 1836. 

tore, or some of the other departments of the society ? — It might be so. ° 

2060. How would you propose to obviate such an inconvenience ?— I would 
propose that the council should consist of none but the most efficient members, 
divided into committees, and that agriculture should be one. I should propose 
four committees ; the committee of science, which should comprehend mineralogy, 
neology, chemistry, and natural history, with the exception of botany ; this com- 
mittee should be called the committee of science ; there should also be a committee 
of botany and scientific agriculture, of fine arts, and of accounts. 

2061. I believe you .are aware that Mr. Hamilton has given in to the Committee 
a plan, containing certain views as to the administration which ought to be adopted 
in the Dublin Society ? — I am. 

2062. You have considered that paper, I believe, and agree in its recommen- 
dations? — Yes; that paper is based upon the laws of the Geological Society of 
London, adapted to the wants of the Dublin Society. 

2063. Do you not imagine that a greater guarantee would be obtained by the 
society of having a council composed of persons who were skilled in all the depart- 
ments which the society embraces, if it were formed of deputations of three or 
four members of each , of these committees which you think ought to have the 
superintendence of particular departments of the society’s objects? — I think for the 
purposes of business a great number is not necessary. I think the greater the 
number who are delegated to do anything, and the greater the subdivision, the less 
interest is created, and the less responsibility is placed upon those attending ; 
therefore I would limit the executive council to as small a number as may be 
conceived likely to attend and do the duties ; because then each of them would 
feel responsibility, and that they were bound to attend. 

2064. Mr. Jac 1 cson.~\ You spoke of the way in which the business of the society 
is at present carried on, as involving considerable delay in the various stages 
through which a matter must pass ; if any member of a committee originates an 
object he may consider desirable, he must superintend that through various stages ; 
but are you aware that you have increased the number of stages ?* — The usual system 
is to give a notice of motion before it is made ; you are not allowed to make a 
motion without previous notice. 

2065. Is it not competent to a member of the society at one of the weekly 
meetings to propose that the matter should be referred to a committee without any 
previous stage ? — Perhaps it is in some cases ; but, generally speaking, it is neces- 
sary to give notice of a motion. 

2066. Although that does involve considerable delay, and to scientific gentle- 
men (a gentleman, for instance, of your profession, who is obliged to attend in 
various parts of Ireland,) it is very inconvenient to attend the various stages 
which the, matter has to go through there ; do you not find practically there are 
a great many advantages ? — I have already mentioned the main advantage of the 
present. system, which is to prevent the possibility of jobbing. I do not think 
the society at large is so good a place to discuss matters as a committee ; and 
I do not think a committee is so well attended by men of science as it would 
he if they had the power of determining at once. Very often a man of science is 
pot a man of eloquence, and has not the power of carrying any object, because he 
15 not a ble to advocate it in the society, but who is fully capable of advocating it 
hy conversation in a committee. 

2067. Do you not think the committee are kept in check by knowing the impracti- 
cability of carrying a job through the society, supposing it were necessary to have 
s ecli a check ? — What I propose is merely an executive body, subject to the control 
0 the society ; that it should not possess the power of allocating, but merely the 
frying into effect the details of an allocation already made. There could be no 
J° bing in it; and I should not wish to give them the power of jobbing. 

2008. There is an allocation of the funds at present by the society, because the 
society must send in to the Government an estimate, which in fact allocates the 

1 erent portions of the grant to the different objects? — Exactly; it is only the 

fe ails of that allocation which belong to the society. . ' * 

2009. The fund must be applied according to that estimate, or of course it 
„ no ^ passed by the Commissioners of Public Accounts? — Certainly not. 

-0“°, Without any consideration whatever of delay, is it your opinion that the 

c g bod y 
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body at large is an incompetent tribunal ? — I do conceive that a committee for the 
details of the business is a much better tribunal to have the power of directing the 
business of the scientific departments of the society than the society at lar^e; 
inasmuch as a great number of persons attend the board as members who do not 
understand the subject under discussion ; and frequently the society have been 
carried away by eloquence, or a number of people taking up that view which is 
most ably advocated, although opposed by other persons who understand it much 
better, and in consequence a much less useful mode of effecting the object may be 
adopted by the society than would be by a committee. 

2071. But, generally speaking, do you not conceive, as the thing is managed 
now by committees, that very object is attained? — I think the committees have 
not the same spirit as they ought to have, and I think they would have, if 
they had the administration of the affairs of the society in their own- hands. 

I may speak of myself as one. If I were placed in a responsible situation in that 
society, I should feel that I ought to have the museum in proper order. I would 
exert myself and get it done; but now it is nobody’s business, and it is not 
done. 

2072. In point of fact, do not the society at large refer all matters to the 
respective committees within whose province they would come ? — They refer a 
great many to the committee, but a great many are referred to the society at large. 

2073. And is it not the fact that matters being generally so referred, the cause 
of business is, except in very rare instances, to follow out the recommendation of 
the committee ? — Yes ; but the committees, generally speaking, are very badly con- 
stituted ; there is a want of spirit and energy. 

2074. This society is rather more a society for applying the sciences practically 
to the arts, than following out abstract science? — Yes, for practical science. 

2075. For that purpose, to apply the sciences efficiently to the arts, would it not 
require more ample funds than the society have at its command ? — It would be 
exceedingly desirable that the funds should be increased. 

2076. Are they not exceedingly cramped in their various departments for want 
of funds ? — They are. 

2077. Are they not exceedingly distressed by that deficiency ? — They are. 

2078. Do you not think the gentlemen who are capable of following out the 
objects of the society, of applying the sciences to the arts, are deterred from 
joining the society, and giving it their valuable services, from that cause? — I think 
that may be one cause, but by no means the principal one ; for I think if the details 
of the business of the society, with its present funds, was conducted by an 
executive council properly selected, the energy that would infuse would tend much 
to advance the objects of the society ; at present very few persons take an interest 
in the details of the society. 

2079. Do you not think that cause aggravates, though the evil itself arises from 
other causes? — I admit it does. 

2080. You have named persons of very considerable eminence in Ireland who 
were members of the society and took an active part, but who have withdrawn, 
and you instanced the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, who was a very valuable 
member of the society ; it would be scarcely consistent with his station to hold 
any office in the society ? — He is vice-president at this moment. 

2081. You are aware of the heavy labours he has to perform? — Yes ; it could 
not be expected, from his age and station, that he should take an active part. 

2082. The Court of Exchequer transacts more business than all the other 
courts? — It does. 

2083. In law, equity, revenue, and all other business? — Yes. 

2084. And therefore his time, in term and out of term, is fully occupied ?■ — It is. 
The reason I alluded to those names, was to show that at that period there was a 
greater interest felt than at present. The places of those persons should now be 
occupied by others of a similar kind, and they are not. There are several persons 
in Dublin who would be active members of a council, who do not belong to the 
society, and will not belong to it as it is at present constituted. 

2085. Then you do not consider this republican government so good as a n 
oligarchical or monarchical form 1 — No ; in this instance I think the monarchical 
form would be much better. 

2086. You mentioned some other gentlemen ; Mr. Baron Foster, who is in the 
same predicament as the Chief Baron ?— Yes ; I spoke of other gentlemen merely 
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to say their places have not been filled up by other gentlemen ; which they might R. Grim Jr, Esq. 
have been, if the same excitement continued. 

2087. Now is it not since these gentlemen have been in the habit of attending, 13 May 1836. 

that the grant has been reduced? — Yes; the grant has been reduced within the 

last five years. 

2088. Do you not think that circumstance, by diminishing the consequence of 
the society, and diminishing its capabilities and efficiency, would go some way to 
account for other gentlemen not coming in ? — No, I do not think it can ; because 
within that period there has been a greater addition to the members of the society 
than at any former period. They have not been attending members ; but there has 
been a greater addition to the society within the last three or four years than there 
had been for a great many years previously. 

2089. The society have held out inducements to get funds from private sources ? 

— Tiie society appeared to be more in earnest than formerly in encouraging agri- 
culture by the establishment of a cattle-show ; this created great interest among 
the landed proprietors, and many joined the society with a view to promote agri- 
culture. The establishment of the exhibition of Irish manufactures also created 
an excitement in Dublin, which tended to raise the society in public estimation, and 
thereby many persons were induced to become members of the society. 

2090. Did they not lower the rate of contribution for the purpose of becoming 
a life member? — Yes; at one time the life subscription was 50 guineas, it was 
then reduced to 30 guineas, and afterwards it was 20 guineas. 

2091. That exhibition of manufactures you spoke of, is it, in your judgment, an . 
important object for Ireland ? — Certainly, if it were better arranged ; but we have 
no suitable place for the exhibition. 

2092. Your idea is that, if well arranged, it would be very beneficial to the 
country? — I think it would. 

2093. In short, that Ireland requires to have her manufactures stimulated ? — 

Yes ; I think such an exhibition is of great use here, and I think it would be of 
greater advantage in Ireland. 

2094. Mr. Jephson.'] What is your opinion as to the propriety of the Dublin 
Society expending any large portion of its funds in laying itself out, as a primary 
object of the institution, for the promotion of agriculture in the country by means 
of cattle-shows and premiums? — I think, with the limited funds the Dublin Society 
at present possess, it would be quite out of the question to do anything of the 
kind. At present the cattle-shows do not cost the society above 100 /. a year, for 
the sum received from persons admitted covers a considerable portion of the 
expense. I do not conceive that cattle-shows naturally connect the society with 
the country in Ireland, but merely with the neighbourhood, for nobody would 
send cattle for a show from a great distance ; and therefore, as far as Ireland is 
concerned, the society is not in a situation to promote agriculture : an additional 
grant would be required for that purpose. 

2095. Then, so far as the society expends any portion of their funds in the pro- 
motion of agriculture, the benefit of the expenditure is not general, but merely 
local, and confined to Dublin? — Certainly. 

2096. Do you think it is right it should be so, considering the grant is for general 
purposes? — The present grant is devoted to scientific objects; but considering the 
small sum that is expended, I think the cattle-show is desirable ; it creates a 
general interest, and is beneficial by strangers coming to Dublin ; for though they 
do not send cattle there, they see cattle of very superior breeds, which induces 
tbem to introduce animals of those breeds into the country, which is beneficial. 

2097 - What would be your opinion as to the allocation of any larger portion of 
the fund granted by Parliament, for the purpose of promoting agriculture by 
I Premiums and cattle-shows ?— I think premiums and cattle-shows in Dublin must 
always be local. If you wish to have an agricultural society to be useful to the 
I f° UDtr yj rh must be connected with branches in the country, and premiums should 
be given by apportioning a certain number of premiums from the pareut society in 
Dublin to the branch societies ; the branch societies contributing one-half, and the 
Parent society the other half of the expense. 

2098. Is it your opinion that the promotion of agriculture by such means, if 
important, requires to be so extensively carried into operation that it would require 
a separate establishment, purely agricultural, to conduct it properly; or do you con- 
ceive the Dublin Society could undertake the duties of the parent Agricultural 
Society, consistently with the promotion of the other objects ?— I think if Parha- 
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ment allocated a certain portion of the grant for agricultural purposes ther» * 
be a distinct agricultural committee belonging to the society, which would ad™ ' * 
ter that part of it. But the chief advantage the public would . derive f r 
Agricultural being associated with the Dublin Society, would be that the offi* . 
servants and house of the Dublin Society might be used for the Aoricult 08 ! 
Society, which would prove a considerable saving of expense in point of e t 
blishment. 5 a ' 

2099. Then the advantage of connecting the two is simply because you have a 

certain staff there, which you think you could make use of for a different purpose 3 
— Certainly. ? e ‘ 

2100. Taking the Dublin Society in its present state, should you say it was 
desirable for them to continue to superintend agriculture as a portion of their duties? 

• — I think it is desirable to make the Dublin Society as generally popular and useful 
to the country as possible ; and for that purpose I would even go into statistics 
I should like to have a branch of statistics as well as of agriculture, provided we 
had sufficient funds for the purpose. 

2101. Will not the tendency of such a use of the establishment., and staff of 
the Dublin Society, be to induce the country gentlemen in great numbers to become 
members of the Dublin Society ; and will not the tendency of that be eventually 
that the agricultural branch of the society will mainly absorb all other branches?— 
No ; because the society was established for both purposes, and the sums allocated 
each year will be applied to botli purposes ; and therefore, unless Parliament direct 
it, nothing of the kind could be done. 

2102. How is the present allocation made; is it not made upon the recom- 
mendation of the society? — It is made upon the recommendation of the society; 
but when any changes have been made, it has been noticed. 

2103. Has the Government ever taken upon itself to vary the allocation of the 
estimate, as recommended by the society ? — I cannot take upon myself to say that 
it has ; but I know there has been a good deal of correspondence, at various 
times, respecting the amount of expenditure under certain heads, particularly for 
buildings. 

2104. If the society have virtually to allocate the sum estimated, if that society 
he composed chiefly of country gentlemen, will not the tendency of such a body 
he to allocate the largest possible portion to that branch of the society in which 
they themselves are most interested ? — I do not think there is any probability of 
that occurring ; the meetings of the society being held in Dublin, the great body 
of the society will always be resident there, who would attend to the local objects 
ot the society, and prevent an improper allocation of the funds. 

2105. Chairman .] Do you not think the Treasury ought to have a financial 
control over the application of money generally? — Certainly; they have, and 
should have. 

2106. And would not such supervising control be an efficient check against the 
undue application of too great a portion of the funds to any particular object?— 
It would, if the Treasury exercised that control. They certainly have on former 
occasions. 

2107. Looking to the future regulation of the society, you think it is desirable 
that the Treasury should exercise such control ? — Certainly ; that the society 
should be called upon to recommend the sums to be allocated to the different 
departments, and that the Treasury should have the power of regulating or adjust- 
ing the allocation as appeared to be desirable. 

2108. Mr. Jephson.'] Supposing 300/. be allocated to the mineralogical branch, 
300/. to the chemistry branch, and 500 /. to the agricultural branch; would you 
recommend that the Treasury should have the power of transmitting those alloca- 
tions, and saying the society shall expend 500 1. upon the mineralogy instead ot 
300/., and so on? — No; the Treasury would have the power of asking questions 
before the money was granted, but I do not suppose they would ever take upon 
themselves to do more than decide whether the money should be granted or not 
towards certain objects. 

2109. Chairman .] Do you think, if it were proposed to devote three-fourths ot 
the Parliamentary grant to the botanic garden, the Treasury would be justified in 
checking such an application of money ? — I think the Treasury would be justiheu 
m asking the reason why it was proposed to expend so large a sum on one branch, 
and having received an answer, they might check it or not as they thought proper. 

21.10. Mr. Jephson. Would you propose the allocation should pass 
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these stages : first, to be decided by a committee; secondly, to be approved by the 
body at large ; thirdly, that it should be considered and approved of by the Trea- 
sury; and, fourthly, that it should be considered and approved of by Parliament 
before the money is granted ? — Certainly, Parliament would decide upon it ulti- 
mately; but the Treasury would have aright to inquire into it, if they saw anything 
unusual or remarkable in the estimate. We know they have now the power, if they 
think proper to exercise it. 

2111. Mr. Jackson] But they should be abstemious in the use of that power? 
—Certainly. 

2112. Are you aware that, in point of fact, the Dublin Society did long ago 
make a proposition to the Treasury to apply the sum of 600/. out of the surplus In 
their hands from the private sources of revenue, and called upon the Government 
to meet them by a corresponding advance for the purpose of building? — I have 
heard of it, but I was not present at the meeting. 

2113. It is upon the proceedings of the society? — It is. 

2114. Are you aware they did not even receive an answer to that application? 
— I do not know. 

2115. Are you aware exactly of the amount of that sum which has accumulated 
in their hands from private sources ? — It cannot be a large sum, as it was so short 
a time since the debt upon Leinster-house was paid off. 

2116. That revenue, which arises from private sources as contradistinguished 
from Parliamentary grant, has been appropriated to the liquidation of that debt to 
the Duke of Leinster ? — Yes ; and was subsequently intended to be appropriated 
to buildings and other permanent objects of the society, which I consider a proper 
allocation. 

2117. Formerly have they not appropriated a certain sum to that purpose in the 
estimates? — I believe they have formerly. I do not interfere with the affairs of the 
society, and therefore I cannot state any details respecting it ; but I know that 
when the society sent in an estimate for buildings, that it was frequently struck out 
by the Treasury. 

2118. And therefore it would naturally suggest itself to the minds of those who 
managed the finances of the society, that it would be necessary to have a reserve 
for those objects not included in the estimate, particularly building? — Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

2119. Now you referred to some instances where there were pensions given to 
individuals, which perhaps might have been looked upon in the light of jobs ; I 
think you mentioned two ? — I mentioned one, which was to the curator of the 
botanic garden ; and I heard of another at a former period. 

2120. You knew General Yallancey ? — I did. 

2121. You knew the position he occupied in the society for many years? — 
Certainly. 

2122. In fact, he was a sort of father of it for a long time? — Yes ; he almost 
lived in the society, and did everything in it; he was the factotum. 

2123. They have now his portrait in their principal room ? — They have. 

2124. Do you know whether the lady to whom the annuity was granted was a 
relative of his ? — She was his daughter. 

2125. Had Mr. Lysaght been employed for some time by the society? — He 
acted for a considerable number of years as registrar. 

2126. You referred to another person who was the curator of the garden ? — Yes, 
Mr. Underwood. 

2127. Had he been an inefficient officer ? — He had been considered an inefficient 
officer for a considerable time. 

2127*. For many years was he not considered an efficient officer ?— -He may 
have been, but it must have been a very long time ago. He was considered to be 
addicted to drink, for many years 

2128. Was he an old man? — He was an elderly man. 

2129. What was done for him ? — I think a small pension was granted to get-rid 
of him. 

2130. What was the amount of his pension? — I do not know. 

213* ■ Those two are the only instances you refer to in which there was what 
)ou call a misapplication of the money ? — I do not know of any other. 

. 2132. Then do you think it is an unfounded imputation upon the society to call 
11 a jobbing society ? — I think it is not a jobbing society. 

21 33 - Chairman] Do you think there ought or ought not to be a power of 
c 03 * g lvin § 
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giving superannuations to the professors, the masters of the schools, or the curators 
of tbe gardens or museum? — I think there ought to be a power of superannuation 
after 20 or 30 years’ service. 

2134. What was the period of Mr. Underwood’s service at the time he was 
supposed to become incapacitated ? — I do not know ; it must have been consider- 
ably more than 20 years. 

2135. Was he the first curator? — I do not know, but I believe he was. 

2136. Have there been any other cases in which individuals from old age or 
infirmity have become incapacitated from performing the duties for which they 
were selected ? — The late professor of natural history became very infirm for some 
years before he died ; and if the society had the power they would have willingly 
pensioned him off and elected another professor, but not having the power they did 
not do so. 

2137. So that the want of that power of granting superannuations has interfered 
with the efficiency of some branches of the society? — Yes ; and I think at this 
moment the society is inefficient in the drawing-schools; some of the masters 
should be superannuated. 

2138. Mr. More O’Ferrall.'] Although they had not the power to pension the 
professors, they had the power to pension the curator ? — They had not the power. 

2139. ft was au a b use > then ? — I think it was. 

2140. Mr. Jones.] You have mentioned that a pension was granted to the 
curator of this botanic garden ; was that the act of the committee of botany, or 
of the society at large? — I do not know whether or not the committee originated 
it, but the society must have approved of the grant ; and it must have passed the 
committee of economy, according to the standing regulations of the society. 

2141. You have admitted also that, with a small number of persons upon the 
committees, jobbing sometimes might take place ? — Certainly, jobbing might take 
place if it were left entirely to the committees ; but this is not the case. 

2142. You have admitted that jobbing might take place, in consequence of the 
small number who attend the committees; what opportunities have the committees of 
jobbing : have they any power of granting money ? — They have only the power of 
recommending, but not the power of expending any money. 

2143. They only recommend ; and if they make any recommendation, it must 
pass under the review of the committee of economy ; and if they have any doubt 
about it, it must be decided by the body at large ? — All allocations of money must 
go before the committee of economy ; the object of which is to know whether the 
society have funds ; and if there be funds, it is for the society at large to determine 
whether they will agree to the recommendation of the committee, or refuse the 
grant. 

2144. Then you have an additional check in the committee of economy? — 
Certainly. 

2145. You have the check of the committee of economy upon an attempt of 
any of the committees to job ? — The committee of economy are only to take into 
consideration whether the society have funds or not ; they are not to judge 
whether it be a judicious application. The society itself determines whether the 
money shall be allocated. 

2146. The committee may recommend in the first instance? — Yes. 

2147. That recommendation goes to the body at large? — It does. 

2148. After it has passed the body at large, ft goes to the committee of economy, 
and they ascertain whether there are sufficient funds in the treasury of the society ? 
— No; it is referred to the committee of economy, who report as to the state of 
the funds before the subject is discussed by the society at large. 

2149. Then it comes back to the society again ? — It does. 

2150. Then there are all these separate checks to prevent any disposition to 
jobbing on the part of any one of these committees ? — There are. 

2151. Have you ever submitted to the society any proposition, founded upon 
those opinions you have expressed here to-day? — Never; I have long thought the 
society would be improved by being moulded upon the model of other societies ; 
but as the question was not mooted, and I had my public duties to attend to, I 
never entered into it so as to form a plan, nor did I enter upon the subject till this 
committee was formed ; in fact, till within the last month. I then read the bye-laws 
of the Geological Society of London with great care, to see how far we could model 
our society upon it. This was done with a view to meet the wishes of the Govern- 
ment. 

2152. Your 
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2152. Your opinions have been formed very lately on the subject?— I have long 
fought it would be advantageous to the society ; but I never had an idea of bring- 
ing; forward the subject myself. 

2153. May I ask you, if you were of opinion a long time ago that such a change 
jniffht advantageously take place, why you did not submit it to the society ?— I had 
nof time to do so ; and it required a great deal of time and trouble to attempt it. 
But when I found the Government and the society at issue, I entered warmly on 
the subject. I have a great regard for the Dublin Society, as I consider it a most 
valuable institution ; and every exertion should be made to render it as perfect as 
possible. 

2154. Chairman .] Do you consider, notwithstanding all the defects of the 
Dublin Society, that it is a valuable institution, productive of great advantage to 
Ireland ; and that the withdrawal of the grant would be a very unpopular act? — Yes; 

I think the Dublin Society is of great value to the country. I think their lectures 
are important as a means of education. Parents take their children, and they 
learn much without knowing what they are learning. I have seen children who 
have attended the lectures ; and upon asking them questions, it is extraordinary 
bow much knowledge they had acquired. 

2155. You think, if the suggestions which you have laid before the Committee 
in the shape of a paper were adopted, the efficiency of the Dublin Society and its 
popularity would be very much increased ? — I do think its efficiency would be very 
much increased, and that efficiency would create additional popularity. 

2156. Mr. Wyse.'] What is the nature of the lectures at present; are they very 
popular or scientific ? — They are generally popular ; but sufficiently scientific, 
although not as scientific or as detailed as they would be if they were solely 
addressed to persons intended for professional employments. They are suited to 
the capacities and understandings of people who are not themselves scientific. 

2157. They are principally adapted to the community at large, without reference 
to preparing individuals for any particular profession? — They are. 

2158. Do you think that species of knowledge of great importance to the 
country? — I think every species of education is of great value to the country. 

2159. Do you think, if there were a course of lectures of a more scientific 
character combined with these, it would he a great improvement to the society ? — 

I do not think it would be a great improvement ; for I doubt whether scientific 
lectures in great detail would be so well attended, supposing they were open to the 
public, as those which are more popular. 

2160. Supposing they were not so numerously attended, do you think they would 
be attended by the scientific students of the capital? — The scientific students of the 
capital have lectures belonging to the institutions of which they are to belong. 
There are scientific lectures given to medical students at the College of Physicians 
aud the College of Surgeons, and the lecturers’ certificate is useful and necessary 
for the students who attend them, in respect to procuring their diploma, and there- 
fore they are of great value ; but a certificate from the professors of the Dublin 
Society would be of no value for such purposes, therefore they are not sought 
for. 

2161. That would apply merely to those branches of science which are in direct 
connexion with the medical profession ; but are there not others, such as natural 
history, geology, and so on, which are not in such strict combination with any other 
profession, but which become extremely useful to the public, it a scientific educa- 
tion is to be derived from them?— I am sure if a lecturer of high character were 
lecturing in the Dublin Society, he might have a small class of persons who would 
Pay for their tickets. Courses of lectures on this principle have been delivered at 
a former period to a small class of students, who wished to follow out the subject. 

2162. With reference to that class of students ; do you not think their wants 
ought to be provided for, as well as the wants of the public at large? — Decidedly 
they ought. 

2163. Do you think any difficulty would arise from giving a certain course of 
lectures, of strictly scientific character, to the class which you have described, at 
°ue period, and popular lectures to the public at large at other periods t There 
w ould be no objection to it, except that it would entail more duties on the 
Professors, who are now very badly paid. 

2164. Assuming it would entail an additional duty on the lecturer, would it 
i'°t also remunerate him proportionably by requiring from the more scientific 
-tudent a certain fee for those more abstruse lectures, or for attendance in a class . 

0.47. c c 4 —Certainly, 
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— Certainly, if the class was sufficiently numerous ; but hitherto, when there have 
been paid lectures of this kind in the Dublin Society, they have not been well 
attended; and certainly not sufficiently to remunerate the lecturer for his 
trouble. 

2165. Might it not arise from this circumstance, that the lectures so paid for were 
of a popular character only, and were not sufficiently scientific for the students 
to whom you have referred ? — The lectures alluded to were strictly scientific ; 
but I think, that as science is becoming more popular, and people are more 
anxious about it now than formerly, it is probable that lectures which did not suc- 
ceed at a former period might succeed better now ; but still, for a considerable 
number of years, I should not anticipate any considerable number of pupils for 
the paid lectures of the Dublin Society. 

2166. Even supposing they were very scientific, they would be more fit for a 
private instruction in a class ? — The more scientific and clever they were, of course 
the greater number would attend them. 

2167. You have suggested, in part of your examination, that a statistical branch 
should be annexed to the society ; would it not be essential to have for such a 
department a more scientific character of lectures than what generally take place 
in the society ?— It would require a statistical professor if it were undertaken at 
all, and a considerable addition to the grant ; and of course, to make the statistical 
branch a generally useful or respectable branch of the society, it would be necessary 
to have a regular department for it. 

2168. And that the lectures should be more scientific than are generally given 
in other branches 1 — Statistics is generally a dry detail of facts : it never would be 
very popular; and • therefore only those who are interested in the subject would 
attend the lectures, so that they might be as recherche and scientific as possible. 

21 6q. Then you see no objection to establishing a more scientific class of lec- 
tures, supposing there is sufficient payment? — Certainly not. 

2170. Do you not think it w r ould be an advantage of the utility and the pro- 
gress of the more advanced branches of science, if there were such lectures, parti- 
cularly for studies for which payment could not be obtained from the public, such 
as statistics? — Certainly. 

2171. Then, the only difficulty you see at present to such an arrangement is 
want of funds ? — Certainly. 

2172. Chairman .] With respect to the lectures, what hour of the day do 
you conceive is most convenient for holding the lectures; the present hour, or the' 
evening? — I think the morning, between three and half-past three o’clock, is 
most convenient for the public at large ; and evening for artisans. 

2173. For those persons who are occupied during the day by their engagements 
in business, you think the evening would be best suited ? — I think it would ; but 
the evening lectures might be at a different time of the year. You can have lec- 
tures in the winter better in the morning than in the evening. 

2174. Has not the effect of naming three o’clock as the hour, been to exclude 
a great number of persons from the opportunity of attending ? — The object m 
naming three o’clock has been to suit the greater number of professional and 
scientific people in Dublin, as those interested in scientific pursuits generally 
belong to some profession, and from three to half-past three is the time when there 
is most leisure ; it is after the courts break up, and the public offices ; and it is for 



that reason that lectures have been given at that hour. 

2175. But the object of the lectures being to communicate knowledge to those 
who do not at present possess it, ought it not rather to be the object to invite 
those who cannot attend elsewhere 1 — Then it cannot be in the morning. 

2176. You think there ought to be two courses, in the morning and »n the 
evening? — Yes; but they ought not to beat the same period of the year. J he 
lecturer might not have physical power to give two lectures each day. 

2177. Do you see any objection to having a morning course for the paid lec- 
tures, and an evening gratuitous course ? — I object to the morning course being a 
paid course, inasmuch as a very great number of persons who attend and derive 
advantage from them at present would not attend, and therefore they would not 
be so -generally useful, and that the money obtained by the paid lectures would e 
trifling. 

2178. Then you are opposed to any payment for the lectures, except in classes: 
— Yes, a select class for the purpose. I think there should be a public lecture in 
the morning ; for the public, I think, derive a great advantage from th en j- ^ 
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gentleman may say “ I will send one of my sons to the paid class : but the others 
who are not intended for the learned professions, I will not send there- but I will 
send them if I can send them free.” ’ 

2179. Do you think it desirable that there should be periodical examinations 
after the course of lectures has been finished, for the purpose of ascertaining what 
advance has been made by each person who attends ; or that there should be 
prizes for essays on the subject? — Prizes would be better, if there were paid lec- 
tures of the more abstruse and scientific kind ; but with respect to examinations, if 
the members of the society granted tickets, for which they paid themselves, to a 
certain number of young men whom they thought it desirable to instruct, these 
young men might be subjected to an examination ; but for the public at lar<% I 
think they would not submit to any examination of the kind. 

2180. Is the committee to understand that you would not allow the admission 
of boys for instance, from schools, except as a matter of patronage in the hands 
of the members of the society ; as your former answer rather implied that you would 
have the lectures open to all the world?— I would have the public lectures open to 
all ; but the private or scientific course, where people are to derive more detailed 
knowledge from the lectures, to those, and those alone, I would have people admitted 
by recommendation of members of the society; and as the persons so admitted 
would belong to an inferior rank, it would be desirable that the society should be 
certain that the pupils, and through them the public, derive advantage from the 
lectures ; they (the pupils) should be subjected to an examination. & 

2181. Would you think it desirable that the Dublin Society should have the 
power of sending down lecturers, to lecture in particular places in Ireland, upon 
application by local societies ? — I think it would be very desirable, provided those 
local societies paid a certain sum to the professor for that additional service. 

2182. Would you have that sum an invariable sum, or would you consider it 
ought to be apportioned according to the size of the town or the capacity of paying 
it, and that the Dublin Society should have the power of making up the deficiency 
in case it was not considered fully adequate?— Certainly there should be some' 
such arrangement made ; but it would be desirable that the society which made 
the application should make up a certain sum, say one-half or one-third, to remu- 
nerate the professor, the Dublin Society paying the remainder. 

2183. You are aware that in the south and west of Ireland there exists at pre- 
sent no means whatever of obtaining any knowledge of that practical scientific kind 
which is taught in the Dublin Society? — I am aware of that. Natural history 
societies have been formed at Waterford and Limerick, in the South, and at Bel- 
fast in the north ; and there are minor societies starting up ; and I think it would 
he useful, if their funds were sufficiently large to enable them to do so, that the 
Dublin Society should send down their own professor during the vacation, or any 
other professor, paying him so much, provided the local society met them by a 
proportion which might be regulated. 

2184. Would you consider that a sum of money might be properly allocated by 
Parliament, and placed in the hands of the Dublin Society specially for the purpose 
of diffusing knowledge throughout the country in this way, by means of lectures ? 
~~I think it would be very desirable. 

2185. Mr. JVyse.] Is not the ignorance of our mineral productions very great 
which prevails in Ireland among a great portion of the people? — Very great. 

2186. Do you think it arises from a want of interest, or a want of knowledge 
from the want of literary or scientific institutions ? — Want of interest is always 
created by want of knowledge. 

2187. Do you think that could be removed in any way by encouraging the 
travelling of professors to those institutions ? — Most decidedly; and, as I have 
just mentioned, the establishment of societies in different parts of the country 
& ows there is a spirit abroad which ought to be fostered in every way. 

2188. Do you think it would be right, in order to ascertain the progress of 
science, to require an annual report from such societies as asked the Dublin Society 

send a professor down, and that they should show they had made such pro- 
Cle ncy as entitled them to such a favour ?• — I think it would be desirable. 

2189. Do you think the plan suggested, if extended generally throughout lre- 
an 3 "ould not be very advantageous to tiie community at large, that of sending 
Preports to the Dublin Society ? — I think it would be very useful. 

21 9 °- Then if these reports were condensed in a popular form, and circulated 
I do^ *'^ e soc ^ et * es J d° you think it would tend considerably to their progress ?■ — 

°- 47 * D D 2191. Chairman .] 
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2191. Chairman .] Do you not conceive another result of placing the Dublin 
Society in the position of a nurse, as it were, to all these local associations 
whether for the purpose of science or agriculture, would be materially to con- 
tribute to the popularity of that institution, and induce respectable persons in 
the different counties to join it? — I do. 

2192. Does not that presume such an amount of knowledge in the Dublin 
Society as can scarcely be presumed ? — It does at present ; but the recom- 
mendations which would be necessary to follow out the different subjects 
which have been mooted, would depend upon the executive council ; and I 
conceive the scientific members of the council would be capable of forming a 
judgment on all the subjects submitted to them. 

2193. That is presuming the executive council had the power of granting or 
refusing! — No; I will not give the executive council the power of granting or 
refusing money, merely that of recommending ; but I have such an opinion 
of the society, that I do not think that any legitimate object proposed to it 
would be refused. The society might make a mistake, but the tendency is to 
do what is right. 

2194. Mr. Serjeant Jackson^ Do you happen to know that a society at Lime- 
rick did apply for a professor to be sent down, and the society did comply? 
— I do ; and I know that the society, so far from preventing their professor 
from doing so, permitted him to take a portion of the apparatus belonging to 
the society, on the undertaking that it should be returned in the state in 
which it was removed. 

2195. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Do you happen to know the Literary Society 
which existed at Cork at one time obtained a Parliamentary grant, and of late 
the grant has been withdrawn from it? — Yes; the Cork Institution had for- 
merly a grant, which has been discontinued. 

2196. Mr. Wysef] Would you anticipate any difficulties on the part of the 
professors to attend, or go down, on the request of any of those literary societies, 
if desired to do so by the society ?-— Certainly not, provided they were 
remunerated for their additional trouble. 

2197. Mr. Jephson.] Would you not always require that test upon the appli- 
cation for a professor ; the applicant paying a certain proportion of the expense? 
— Certainly. 

2198. Mr. Wyse.] Would you require of the professors any sort of pledge of 
submitting themselves to the society, and placing themselves at the disposal of 
the society on occasions of that kind, when requested to attend on the part of 
scientific societies in the country r — It should be understood they were to go ; but 
I am aware that several persons of distinguished science might object to being 
so trammelled. I know an instance of a distinguished professor, who sought for 
the professorship of mineralogy and geology, who afterwards declined; and one 
of the reasons for refusing was, that the society had demanded that they should 
have the whole disposal of his time, and he required that he should have per- 
mission to go to England at certain periods if he pleased; but, generally speak- 
ing, I think there would be no doubt the professors would not object to lecture 
to local societies if remunerated for their trouble. 

2199- Mr. Villiers Stuart .] Would you not require additional professors?— 
You might, if the number of the local societies were considerable who applied 
for lecturers. 

2200. Chairman.'] Would you think it desirable that the Dublin Society should 

have the power of obtaining occasional lecturers, or persons who were not per- 
manentlecturers of the society, for their own use ?— I think it might, provided 
the subjects lectured on differed from those usually treated of by their own 
professors, otherwise the invitation to the strange lecturer would cast a kind ot 
slur upon the character of the professor employed by the society. A strange 
lecturer might lecture on any discovery in any science made by the particular 
person who was lecturing ; such might be considered to be a legitimate reason 
for inviting him to explain his discovery. That was the ground on which hir 
Humphrey Davy was invited over to Dublin by the Society. , 

2201. What do you conceive would be an adequate remuneration, or such a 

remuneration to the professors as would secure to you the most competent ana 
most qualified persons in each department ?— If we are to look to the most qua* 
lifted, I think we could not obtain their services for less than 300/. a year, tna 
is, provided they were unable to make up private classes. o 
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2202. In givilg that answer, do you think all the emoluments and the Der- 
manent remuneraion, and the standing courses of lectures in the society and 
also for these occsional lectures in other towns in Ireland, should be included 
in that sum?— Ni; that remuneration applies to the duties in Dublin only 
If they were to give two courses of public lectures, one in the mornim* and one 
in the afternoon, aid one course of private lectures, I think S00 1 . a year would 
be a very moderate 'emuneration for a distinguished professor 

2203. Ml-. Jones.. Would the society have a right to all the time of the pro- 
fessors!— No; I coiceive the society would only have a right to the time 
of the professors dung the session, namely, between November and July but 
between July and N.vember the society might direct the professor to go'down 
to lecture to any loca society, provided they were remunerated in addition for 
that service. 

2204. Chairman.'] If so large a sum as 300 l. a-year were given to the pro- 
fessor, might there no be a greater temptation to appoint persons more by 
favouritism than at prsent ?— Such a contingency should be guarded against 
in every possible way ;and I think that subject has been well considered 111 the 
paper laid before the (ommittee by Mr. Hamilton. 

2205. Mr. Jones. ] to you recollect the occasional visits which Sir Charles 
Gidsecke used to pay t different parts of Ireland ? — Yes, I do. 

2206. Do you contmplate that your new professor of mineralogy should 
make visits of the sam sort! — Certainly ; for Sir Charles Giesecke was paid 
his expenses ; and wlin I was professor of geology to the Dublin Society, it 
was my duty to be thie months in the field every year, for which I was paid 
my travelling expense at the rate of one guinea a day. 

2207. That arrangoent you think advisable ? — I do. 

b 2208. The three mcths were not included in part of the session ?— They were 

'“vog. That is to bei part of the time which would belong, under the new 
const -tation, to the pifessor for his own purposes, or part of the time in which 
f e 18 . " 1 go down t> the different towns in Ireland to give lectures ?— The 
• T. 5 made wit the society was, that I should devote three months 
in tne neiq . anc j j t w !TIV duty t0 p er f orrn that service. 

offt'f *' t * le en ^ '' the sess > on y<> u were required to give three months out 
e ime .,i,; c h weld otherwise belong to yourself, to the society?— When I 

“ appointed by theociety I was obliged to attend the whole year. I gave 

™“ S | . | ures,ind afterwards devoted my attention to the preparation of 
subiects^T^ ° ~ ^ re ' anr *’ or t0 writing reports on mining or geological 

"ployed the summer months in the geological examina- 



*• n , "> llHiUyCU LUC d 14 III 1111 

Hon of a selected p ltion ofthe count 
2211. Chairman, tko nmoonf 



g • , ? rp, - What is the present state of the museum of the Dublin 

i * le m ^um is not sufficiently perfect in any of its departments 
SSt fw ' 6 study there advantageously, 
in a otp! f !i at ° V ' h § t0 want room • — P ard y t0 want °f arrangement, but 
best n 3 ? e ^ r i Ge * want of room. If I am to speak of the part I understand 
mineral ^ ii and mineralogical departments, I should say the 

tions th^T 3 1°° ^ on was vei 7 g°°d- There are two mineralogical collec- 
but wh" ’ eskear colIection, which is arranged according to the old system, 
remain 10 > S extrt aely well described, and I should be desirous that it should 
Charles 1 G* ^ state - The other collection was arranged by the late Sir 

all visible 1 <ti 6 it is a very valuable collection, but, for want of room, is not 
remainde' ' 1 * s on ty a P or ti° n it is arranged in an upright case; the 
2212 T 1S C °' ea i ed i n drawers, which are not open to the public, 
fectlv co S I J 0 ^'i le present museum committee, assisted by the curator, per- 
j n P 1 et 3 to make a new arrangement so as to exhibit these collections 

room ° S 'tive manner ? — They have the power, but they have not the 

to the tireP 1 ^ <les ti° n is with reference to the arrangement ; you do not object 
oftheir not n ^ ministration soc * et y i n this department, on the ground 
tion of th effective arrangements ? — I object to the mineralogical por- 

from the xv n ) seiI1I, » because the public derive comparatively little advantage 
be visible t°^ an arran g ement by which the whole of the collection would 
and no p * , A ere is only a portion of Sir Charles Gi&ecke’s cabinet visible, 
0.47 * 0i the geological collection is accessible to the public. 

d d 2 2215. Then 
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2215. Then your objection resolves itself entirely into want of room?— Cer 
tainly ; if there were no want of room, and the geological aid mineralogicai 
collections were not properly displayed, I should say it was the fault of the 
committee ; but at present the committee have not the pover to arrange the 
collection from want of room. The museum was in a bett* state in the old 
society-house than at present, for the mineralogical and geobgical collections 
were displayed in flat cases, where everybody could see eithe through the glass 
or by permission to take them out. I studied at the lublin Society, and 
became a tolerably good mineralogist and geologist from studying the Leskean 
collection. 

221 6. Is it the practice to preserve worthless specimens to the exclusion of 
the others ?— Until the arrangement is made, it is impossble to know what is 
worthless. 

2217. But the first essential principle of the museum iftlie arrangement of 
its specimens? — Yes, certainly, as far as geology is conceited, 

2218. There can be no effectual school in that departnsnt 0 f science with- 
out an increase of accommodation, or of new buildings?— There cannot be an 
effectual school by lectures, fori conceive no person can :udy mineralogy from 
lectures ; it must be from specimens in the cabinet, and e cannot have a very 
effective school until the cabinet is arranged. Of corse, a person who is 
really anxious to follow out the subject could get the kys of the cases and 
study from the specimens ; but he would find much difficity in laying his hand 
on the particular specimens numbered in the catalogue, jwing to the imper- 
fection in the arrangement. 

2219. You think no blame rests with the curator or te present committee 
for the want of an adequate arrangement? — The preset professor has been 
very industrious, and has improved his department very mch since his appoint- 
ment. I am sure he would have done a great deal more ifie had had sufficie - 1 * 
room. 

2220. Mr. Seijeant Jackson .] You are aware one of thebjects of the d PP“* 

cation to Government for a grant for building was to maksroom for a ^ ew ar ' 
rangement in this very department ? — I am not aware wither it wp j l0r taat 
purpose or not ; I have understood it was for building 1 exhibit/ 0 !?' 100111 » 
but I know a demand was made for building, though I canot spe trom m y 
own knowledge for what precise object. .. 

2221. Was it not for increasing the accommodation, tonake more avai1 " 

able for all these very valuable objects ? — I cannot speak pdtiv „ , 

2222. Mr. Jephson.] Some application has been made 1 he part °t the 

society to Government, to advance funds to enable them > build an exhibi- 
tion-room, which should also be made a museum of natur history j do you 
think the two objects would be compatible ? — I think not. f 

2223. Chairman .] There has been a very large and valr 3 * 6 coliec 10 

Irish geological specimens collected in the course of the Ord ance survey, 
there not?— There has. , ^ 

2224. Whereabouts are they at present deposited ? — At tP ^ nance a P 

office, in the Mountjoy Barracks, Phoenix Park. , ^ 

2225. Do you consider that is a proper place for their arr?£ omen aQ " 

servation?— Certainly it is not, as regards the access of the p . j. t }, e 

2226. Where do you think those specimens ought to be d? 0Slte ' 

Dublin Society. . would 

2227. With a view to the ultimate preservation of those- ^Sg*Sedly it 

it not be necessary to erect a building somewhere or other * 

2228. Do you think that accommodation ought to be provid^ J?g^whwe? 

buildings in the Dublin 'Society, in preference to erecting builds? , , 

— I think the Dublin Society is the proper place for the exhil 1 ^an to 

servation of such a collection ; it would be far better to build,, 

erect a museum in Phcenix Park, which would require a consider 1 

ment to watch and protect it. -nository for 

2229. What amount of money would be required to build a “F ^ on 
those specimens at the Dublin Society ? — That would depend 

the style of building required ; I should suppose about 5,000/. intend their 

2230. And it would require a permanent staff of officers to sup 

preservation ?— It would. ^ Then, 
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2231. Then, as a matter of economy, it would be cheaper to erect a build- r. Griffith, Esq. 

j n< r connected with the Dublin Society, under the superintendence of the pre- 

sent officers, than to erect one independent of it ? — It would, certainly. 13 May 1836. 

2232. Do you think it desirable that duplicates for the museum should be 
sold, or would you prefer that they should be given to similar societies on ap- 
plication? — I think duplicates in the museum might be exchanged for other 
specimens with local or foreign societies ; or they might be given to local 
societies, who could show they had already advanced so far as to have a valu- 
able museum. If such a criterion were not required, there would be so much 
jealousy on the part of local societies, and so much interest made, that the 
proper selection of the local society to whom the donation should be made 
would become a subject of great difficulty. 

2233. Mr. Wyse.] Would you require of the local society, in return for send- 
ing them specimens from the Dublin Society museum, that they should send up 
specimens from their locality? — If the society required them, it must be a 
matter of exchange, 

2234. Chairman.'] Of late years there has been no disposition, I believe, to 
make any considerable amount of presents to the museum of the Dublin 
Society, as compared with the early proceedings of the society ? — No ; I think 
the donations have been much fewer. 

2235. To what do you attribute that ; is it from want of interest in the so- 
ciety, or from want of accommodation ? — It is chiefly because people know that 
the museum is in such a state that there is no room to display the objects they 
may send. I have 2,000 geological specimens, which I mean to present to the 
society, as soon as there is a suitable place to arrange them ; the collection to 
be accompanied by maps on a large scale, which I intend to have hung up in 
the room in which it is placed. They are lying in drawers in my own house 
in Dublin. 

2236. Mr. Jephson.] Do you think, even taking the quantity of room which is 
at present given to the museum, the classification has been attended to as much 
as it ought to have been ? — No, not in the other departments ; our zoological 
collection does not deserve the name ; we have no collection of shells or fossils ; 
in short we have no collection, except the mineralogical collection, which can 
be considered to be perfect in any degree. 

2237. Do you not think any persons visiting the museum, and seeing this 
confusion of specimens, would be disinclined to add to the collection ; whereas 
by seeing a collection made in different branches, they might feel a pride in 
adding to the collection by filling up gaps? — 1 am sure they, would. 

2238. Then the commencement of a proper classification, if once made, 
would have a tendency to supply deficiencies in itself? — Yes, I think it would ; 
lam certain our present professor, who is an industrious and valuable man, is 
willing to make every exertion in his power. 

2239. Chairman.] Have you room for anything like an adequate collection 
of geological specimens? — No, we have not; but what we have might be 
arranged better. A collection of shells would not occupy much room. 

2240. To what do you attribute that?— Want of interest in the society in 

those departments. Of late years they have been more anxious about geology 
and mineralogy than anything else ; and our late professor was not so well ac- 
quainted upon those subjects as our present professor is. I think we shall have 
more presents bye-and-bye ; and if we had a committee, with moderate funds 
to purchase what is required, I think in a very short period, provided we had 
additional room, we should have a very excellent museum in Dublin, without 
much additional expense. 1 have no doubt several persons would supply, from 
their private cabinets, specimens to fill up gaps. . 

2241. The committee have been deficient in their knowledge of conchology . 

—I do not think that subject has been sufficiently attended to. 

2242. Mr. Jephso?i.] If there were funds for the society to build a room, 
and there was a question to what that room should be devoted, to what pur- 
pose in the present disposition of the society would it be devoted ?—I think, it 
it came to the point, the museum would carry the day ; for it is obviously more 
wportant to the advancement of science that we should have a good museum. 

We should have a fight for it ; but I have that confidence in the society, that 1 
do believe when it came to the point they would do what is right. 

2243. How came the society to propose the building of an exnibition-room, 
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when, as you suppose, they have such a proper knowledge of the deficiency as 
to prefer the museum? — Because a few of the members, who had been leading 
members in promoting the exhibition of manufactures, were more attentive to 
that object, and attended more regularly than the scientific members who 
would wish for the erection of a museum. 

2244. Then the society as a check would be inefficient?— In that instance 
it might ; but probably it was because the money had not been granted. If the 
money were granted, I think the society at large would vote for the museum. 

2245. If the money were granted for the particular purpose, it would he 
only applicable to that? — It is stated to be for an exhibition -room and museum ; 
but if it came to the point I think they would select the most useful. 

2246. Has the committee, or the different committees who ought to have 
superintendence in the different branches of science, ever brought the subject 
of the museum under the consideration of the society ?— I was anxious about it 
some years ago, and I took the trouble to draw a very detailed plan for a 
new museum, which I have now ; but when I showed it to the committee, they 
said it was no use in bringing it forward, there being no funds available for 
the purpose ; in consequence I did not bring it forward. At that period the 
private funds were absorbed in paying for Leinster-house, and the Govern- 
ment grant was reduced. 

2247. How many rooms have you at present for the museum? — We have 

one good-sized room, and four small ones; but they are very small and 
unsuitable. _ ' • 

2248. Have you considered the application of the different other rooms of 
the society's house ; and do you think it would be possible with their present 
means to find other rooms? — They have no other rooms; they require in fact 
an additional reading-room attached to the library, and I think the best room 
we have should be appropriated for that purpose. 

2249. Are there not some large rooms in the upper part of the house ; and 
might they not, by means of proper lighting from the top, be made suitable 
rooms for a museum ? — They would be very hot in summer. They might be 
used for geological collections ; but the access to them is bad. 

2250. As a question of preference you would prefer building ; but if you 
were confined to your present building, would it not be better to make use 
of indifferent rooms than continue the present classification ? — If it were im- 
possible to get better rooms, it would be better to arrange the cases in the 
attics of our present house ; but then a great deal of alteration would be 
requisite. We should have to open skylights in the room, which is a difficult 
thing, they are liable to leak, and the access is bad ; it would be necessary to 
take down the stone staircase, which has given way, and it might be dangerous 
to the house to remove it. 

2251. You stated that the committee has never brought the state of the 
museum under the consideration of the society ? — I do not recollect that 
it has. 

2252. Did the committees appear to you to be aware of the present state 01 
the museum? — The committee to which I belong are certainly aware of it, for 
I have often conversed on the subject. I always proposed an extension of the 
museum, and was met by the expense. 

2253. Have you individually, as the professor of geology in the society, ever 
proposed a different arrangement of the museum, or any new arrangement or 
the specimens, or any addition to the objects of the museum, so far as it was 
connected with your branch ? — I have not been the professor of the society tor 
upwards of six years, and at that time there was a professor of mineralogy, oir 
Charles Gi&ecke, who had the charge of all the collections, and I had nothing 
to say to it. I made collections, which I always intended to present to the 
society whenever there was a suitable place to put them in. 

2254. Have you made a proposition to the society, or has any other person 
made a proposition to the society, to commence a collection of organic remains r 
— I do not know that they have ; I never did. 

2255. Is the society deficient of subjects in that branch of study ? — Very. 

2256. Would it not be the duty of the lecturer, the professor in that branch, 

to submit that to the committee ? — Certainly ; but at the time I was professor, 
the study of organic remains was quite in its infancy. ^ 
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2257. Did you make efforts to make a perfect Irish geological collection ? — R- Griffiths, Esq. 

I did. — — — . 

2258. Did you succeed in doing so ? — I made a collection of various geolo- 13 Ma ^ l8 3 6, 
gicai specimens, during the time I was professor ; but it is of no use to send it 

to the museum, until there is more accommodation. 

2259. Then there is a collection belonging to the Dublin Society in your 
house, instead of the Dublin Society 1 — There is. 

2260. Is there not at present in the museum a collection which professes to 
be an Irish geological collection ? — There is. 

2261. In what state is that? — It is not arranged. 

2262. Is it not arranged, from want of room ? — Partly from that circum- 
stance, and partly because its specimens are hardly worth arranging. It was 
made originally by an incompetent person, and the specimens are not labelled. 

You may tell what the substances are, but you cannot tell their locality. 

2263. Had the committees been properly attentive to the duties entrusted to 
them by the society, could not they have arranged such specimens better than 
they are at present ? — I attempted myself to arrange that collection, and I 
found it so useless that I left off in despair ; but, at all events, the specimens are 
placed in narrow upright cases, which are most inconvenient for reference, and 
being imperfectly made, they collect dust. 

2264. Then the attempt to make an Irish geological collection has been 
rather from want of zeal on the part of the committees, than want of room ? — 

I consider it was from want of room ; for the rooms were unsuitable, which is 
the same as want of room. 

2265. If there were a good geological collection formed by the society, 
could not the specimens of such improved collection be placed where the pre- 
sent inferior specimens are placed ? — They might, but they would be destroyed 
in a very short time. The cases are unsuitable ; they are placed against the 
walls, so that you cannot see the specimens without difficulty, and they are 
liable to fall down ; they are altogether of bad construction. 

2266. So far as inconvenience goes, there is no doubt that cases against the 
wall, possibly a large portion of them at a height which would render them 
very inconvenient to reach to, are far from desirable; but if it were intended to 
form a perfect geological collection for the use of students and those who 
might be most likely to want it, might not such cases be made available to that 
improved arrangement, and well formed to keep out dust? — A collection could 
no doubt be made, but it would be difficult of access if preserved from dust. 

2267. Such collections would be useful to the student, if not useful as a mere 
museum to show the specimens to persons who do not understand them r— The 
student would have to stand on a stool or get a ladder to reach the specimens. 

He could not examine them with ease, as if they were in flat cases. 

2268. Suppose a student were to examine the Leskean collection, what 

facilities would he have from catalogues ? — There is a very excellent printed 
catalogue of the Leskean collection. _ 

2269. How many copies are there in the museum r — I cannot say. I believe 
there are two copies ; and more in the library. 

2270. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Would not anybody who wanted a catalogue 
get it at the booksellers by applying for it ? — I believe they could. 

2271. Mr . Jephson.] Is it a proper thing in a museum arranged in a very 
peculiar way, such as no student of the present day would be likely to have 
studied, to depend upon the person visiting that museum going to a bookseller 
‘Uid purchasing this catalogue before he went into the museum r The fact is, 
with respect to the Leskean cabinet, the arrangement in the upright cases has 
so far deranged it that it would be difficult for students to find out the places 
occupied ; as, for the sake of effect, the large specimens have been placed on 
the top shelves, and the small ones below, and consequently there is great 
difficulty in finding the specimens as arranged and numbered in the catalogue. 

2272. Then the intention of the Leskean collection is by no means attended 
to by the society, although they so religiously keep up the arrangement nomi- 
nally ? — X admit that to the fullest extent ; but the cause of it has been upright 
cases, and want of room. 

2273. Do you think it desirable that, supposing the Leskean collection weie 
n pt kept in this apartment, there should be any second number to these spe- 
cimens, which should connect them with the more modern system or arrange- 

0.47. D D 4 ment • 
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ment?— No, I think that would create confusion ; if we had no other collection 
such an arrangement might be advisable, but as we have another collection it 
would be unnecessary. 

2274. You do not agree to that suggestion, because you would recommend 
a second collection, arranged under a more modern system ?— Certainly. 

2275. What amount of information upon the labels would you recommend, in 
your new arrangement, should be placed upon each specimen ? — Only the num- 
bers. I would put a number upon the specimen ; and then, in each case, I would 
place a descriptive catalogue referring to that case, so that if a change were 
made in the case we could alter the catalogue belonging to the case without 
affecting the general catalogue of the collection. 

2276. What do you mean by having for each case a separate catalogue ; do 
you mean a printed or manuscript catalogue ? — It might be a printed catalogue 
for each case ; but if we found it advisable to alter it, we should have only to 
alter that portion of the catalogue contained in a particular case, and reprint it 
without altering the general management. 

2277. Has not a change of that kind a tendency to disincline persons to take 
the trouble to make reference to the catalogue ; and would it not be better to 
have upon the label the name, the locality, and a reference to the author who 
had described the specimen ? — If that were done it would require so much 
room that too large a portion of the specimen might be covered by the label ; 
besides in most instances it would be necessary to open the case to read the 
label ; which would be inconvenient and dangerous. It is true that printed 
labels might be placed beside the specimens, to >read through the glass of 
a flat case; but in thfe arrangement there should be a number pasted on the 
specimen, and another on the label. 

2278. Would there not be a less probability of a person having to handle the 
specimens, if he had all the information the catalogue coulcl give before him ; 
instead of which, looking at the number, there is a great probability of his being 
deceived by the number, and having to examine more closely ? — I think there 
would ; and I am of opinion the plan last proposed would meet the difficulty I 
first stated. 

2279. Chairman.] What is your opinion in general with respect to the 
schools?— I think the drawing-schools of the Dublin Society have been a very 
useful and valuable institution to Ireland, and have produced a great deal of 
benefit ; but I think they are not as useful as they might be made. 

2280. In what way would you increase their usefulness ? — I think some of 
the masters are not as attentive to their duties as they ought to be ; but in 
giving that opinion, I beg to give it more from hearsay than from my own 
knowledge. I have not attended to that department, but I have had an oppor- 
tunity of employing upwards of 50 persons educated in the schools ; they have 
employed them in the public service, in the Ordnance Surveys, and in the pub- 
lic works: several of these young men, who are beautiful draftsmen, have 
informed me that they learned from each other rather than from the master ; 
and therefore, though the schools are most valuable, it is not altogether to be 
attributed to the attention of the masters, some of whom are old, and from 
length of service should be superannuated ; but I believe the master of the 
modelling-school is attentive and highly qualified. 

2281. You do not think there is a sufficient superintendence? — I do not 
think there is. 

2282. Do you think there would be more efficient superintendence if a 
council had the general management of these schools, than under the present 
arrangement? — I propose that one member of each committee should attend 
every day, so as to ensure that the orders of the society are carried into effect. 

2283. What is your opinion with respect to the present state of the library 
— I think the library in its present state is a very useful establishment, and 
contains a great number of useful scientific books. 

22S4. Is it sufficiently open to the public at present ? — It is easily accessible 
for any person who really is desirous of reading there. 

2285. Is it generally found to happen that it is open to any person, as a mat- 
ter of right, who is anxious to have recourse to it for the purpose of study ?— 
It is not of right ; but I think it is virtually open to all persons seeking informa- 
tion on scientific subjects, 

3386. There 
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2286. There is not the same opportunity given to students as in the British 
Museum ? — No, because there are not separate rooms for reading. 

2287. Have you observed- the character of the purchases that have been 
recently made, or within the last few years, for the library? — I have generally, 
but I cannot say I have noticed them particularly. I dare say the catalogue 
contains a greater number of books of a lighter kind than should come imme- 
diately within the province of the Dublin Society ; but, generally speaking, I 
think the books that are purchased are of a kind which should be admitted into 
such a library. 

2288. In your view, what description of books ought to be purchased for the 
library intended to be open to the public at large, in the same way as the 
British Museum is now, as a matter of right? — That would entirely depend on 
the funds. If we had considerable funds, I would buy every book which con- 
tained useful information on every subject, including voyages and travels, which 
give information upon natural history ; but if the funds are limited, as they are 
at present, I would confine the books to the larger and more expensive kind, 
which are rarely purchased by individuals 5 in that case I would have the library 
solely as a place of reference. 

2289. The books are lent out at present, are they not? — They are, under 
certain restrictions ; they are lent out to members, but certain of the more 
valuable books of plates are restricted from being lent out. 

2290. Have you observed any injury result from that practice to the books 
themselves?— Very little. 

2291. Is there not a great inconvenience at the time the lectures are given, 
as the books are often abstracted from the library which are referred to in the 
lectures ? — Certainly, as a place of reference, it is very injurious to it ; but it is 
not the more valuable books usually referred to that are borrowed, except at 
certain periods; books connected with mineralogy, geology or botany are 
lent, but not if they be large books of plates. 

2292. Are not those the books which ought to be left in the library, for the 
purpose of enabling persons to consult those books on the points referred to in 
the lectures ? — They are. 

2293. So that it is in contradiction to the primary object of the institution ? 
—Certainly. 

2294. Would you, in restricting the lending of books, entrust the committees 
or the society at large with such discretion ? — The council, under particular 
circumstances, should have the discretion of lending books if a necessity should 
occur. If you restrict the lending of books entirely, it would involve the 
necessity of making a reading-room to which persons should have a ready 
access, and to which books might be introduced by the library attendants 
when required. 

2295. What advantage do you see resulting from the lending of books t 

I think the lending of books induces persons to become members of the society. 
They take these books home for their own reading and the reading of their 
families. The books which are most in request are those of a lighter kind, 
which have been lately introduced into the society. 

2296. Would you recommend two descriptions of books, or two libraries, one 
for lending, and the other which might be for the use of the members, and 
which the committee or council should be prohibited from allowing to go out 
of the walls of the institution ? — That would involve a considerable expense ; 
but if there were money enough, it would be desirable to have a lending 
library, only a certain class of books would be required for it ; and if it appeared 
to be desirable to make the society as numerous as possible, the formation or 
a lending library would tend much to that object, particularly if the lighter 
class of books were admitted. 

2297. Is not the object of the society to make it interesting to the public at 
large?— Certainly. 

2298. That is the object of their labours? — It is. 

, 2299. Do you not think a public library composed of scientific works, and at 
die same time popular scientific works, would considerably increase such a lesuit . 
"I think it would, if it were an object to make the society very popular, and 
l ? increase the number of members as much as possible; but as the society is 
‘ho trustee for a large public grant, I think it is not desirable to increase the 
o. 47 . b 1 b EE society 
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Jt. Grifith, Esq. society by the admission of that class of persons who would he 

— — become members solely because there was a circulating library uce “ t0 

13 May 183G. 2300. The circu i ating library would not comprehend the more exn m .;, 

works ? — It would not. pensive 

2301. It would not be a very great addition to the expenses of the sorietv? 
—I think not ; because the number of books would not be considerable ? ' 

2302. No arrangement is suggested, I think, with respect to the vice nresi 

dents ; what is your opinion with respect to the propriety of maintaining Lpn 
vice-presidents, as at present directed by tile charter ?— I think it is advan 
tageous. It is a feather to be given to gentlemen of character in the societv ■ 
and they are not injurious in any way. ' 5 

2303. Are the present vice-presidents men of science, or men of station? 

Some are men of science, and some men of station ; but in the plan sum- es tJ 
for a council the vice-presidents would not, ex officio, belong to that council- 
but they might be elected as ordinary members. ’ 

2304. Do you think they decidedly ought not, ex officio , to form a part of 
the administration of the society?— Not part of the administrative council ■ but 
they would take their places at the meetings of the society at lams ‘as vice- 
presidents, but not to be ex officio members of the council. 

2305. With reference to the news-room of the society, do you think it desir 
able that the newspapers should be continued r— That involves the question 
whether it is desirable that the society should be made as large as possible 
If it is desirable only to make the society consist as much as possible of useful 
members, who have a zeal for the advancement of its objects, 1 conceive that 
the newspaper-room is perfectly unnecessary, and I think should be abolished- 
but if, on the contrary, it appears to be desirable to increase the numbers and 
reduce the character of the society to that of a cheap club, and to introduce 
persons who are not anxious for the welfare of the society, who frequent it for 
their own convenience, I think the newspaper-room should be continued,- in 
tact, if the object is to make the society as popular as possible, both the lending 
of books from the library, and the newspaper-room, are desirable. 

2300. Do you think the effect of the newspaper-room has induced many per- 
sons to belong to the society ? — I know several persons who, wishing to become 
members, have asked, not what the objects of the society were, but how many 
newspapers were taken in, and how many books could be taken out of the 
library at a time, and what kind. 

2307. Do you think the inducement has been such as to bring to the society 
a much larger amount of funds than is applied in the maintenance of that 
news-room ? — I think it must. 

2308. Then, looking at it merely as a question of finance, it has been profit- 
able to the society ? — I think it has. 

2309. But you think it has had a tendency to impair the character of the 

society ? — I think it has. r 

23 10 . Suppose the scheme, as proposed, were carried into effect, do you 
hink the admission of members who do not feel any particular interest in 
science, who have been admitted by the society for the support of that news- 
room, would be able materially to injure the character of the society, or 
deter more efficient persons from joining it?— No, Ido not think it actually 

e ers many efficient people from joining the society, but it has such a ten- 
® nc y* “ink there are several members in the society who have lately been 
a racted to it with a view of rendering it more useful ; but there are others 
wbo use it merely as a newspaper club. 

,v 23 V ' Supposing the affairs of the society were hereafter to be conducted on 
tne plan you have suggested, would you consider it desirable or not to pre- 
erve e news-room. I think it would not be desirable to preserve the news- 
room. r 

advantages' *i do* ^ disadvantages of it are greater than the 

rated. 1 ?— Certainly^ ^ num ^ er °f members, the society would be remune- 

f 314 ‘ S J L hat in Jk® P omt of economy there would be no objection, but 
re wou e on the score of utility to the sciences in general?- — I think So. 

2 3 1 5 * s it your opinion that the duties of assistant secretary, registrar, and 
housekeeper, can be consolidated in one person, so as thereby to save the 

expense 
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expense of an additional housekeeper, that suggestion having been made to the 
Committee ? I think a person might be found to fill all these offices- but I 
am hardly prepared to say whether it would be advisable to unite them ■ I rather 
think not. 5 

3316. Supposing the arrangement were carried into effect which you have 
suggested, a considerable saving of labour would take place on the part of these 
officers r— No ; I thin k there would be an increase of labour, as far as the secre- 
tary was concerned, because there would be more of detail in respect to the 
proceedings of the committees than at present, and the assistant secretary 
would be required to be present, and attend to the suggestions or directions of 
each of the committees ; he would likewise be required to attend at the society 
every day for that purpose, if the plan suggested were carried into effect. 

2317 - Then that would be a reason for not consolidating these offices? I 

think so. 

3318. With respect to the botanic garden, have you any suggestions to offer 
to the Committee r — It is generally conceived that the botanic garden is too 
large, and for the purposes of strict botany it is so ; but I think that if a por- 
tion of the gaiden were converted into an arboretem, it would not be in the 
slightest degree too large ; and it would be a very considerable addition to the 
usefulness of the garden, and the interest which the public would take in it. 

2319. Is it also desirable that experiments as to the raising of different de- 
scriptions of agricultural produce, should be made there? — Certainly; but we 
have not room for making agricultural experiments in addition to an arboretem. 
Agricultural experiments made on a very small scale are of no utility ; they 
should be upon a large scale, or they will have no effect. 

2320. Then, if that were comprised in the objects which the botanic garden 
is calculated to accomplish, you would not consider its present size too great? 
—Certainly not ; if it were larger, I would make a scientific arrangement 
for the culture of the more scarce varieties, or the finer sorts of agricultural 
produce. 

2321. You think it very desirable that if a particular description of grain should 
be found very useful in other countries, it should fall within the province 
of the Dublin Society to make experiments in this garden as to the culture 
and produce of that description of grain? — Certainly; and the present curator 
(who I must say, as far as I can judge, is a person peculiarly well suited to his 
situation) has already made very valuable experiments in the culture of the 
potatoes ; and he would do the same with a view to the introduction of any 
new variety of grain. 

2322. The same observation will apply to the particular kinds of grasses and 
— ^ es ’ k ut must be to a small extent, for there is not room for any- 
thing on a large scale. 

2323. Then, if an opinion were submitted to this Committee that the botanic 
garden was upon the whole too large, you would not coincide with that 
opinion ? — No ; I think, for the purposes of being generally useful, it is too 
small ; but for scientific botany alone it is unnecessarily large. 

2324. But looking to the botanic garden as a national establishment, do you 
not conceive it is very desirable that there should be scope for making these 
experiments ? — Decidedly. 

2325. Is not the botanic garden also a source of great enjoyment in the way 
°f recreation to the citizens of Dublin ? — It is. 

2326. Then, in that point of view also, it is desirable that some sacrifice should 
be made for the purpose of securing to the inhabitants of Dublin that enjoy- 
ment t -— Certainly : an arboretem would not in the least degree interfere with 
that enjoyment. 

2327. In what way do you think the redundant plants ought to be disposed 
°t —I think the redundant plants ought to be disposed of by sale. I think the 
committee of botany, in conjunction with the curator, might settle what plants 
should be disposed of or exchanged: and a regular return should be made by 
he curator of the proceeds of the sale. 

. 2 323. And the proceeds carried to the general funds of the society? — Cer- 
aml y ; I would not allow any remuneration to be received by any person con- 
noted with the society that did not pass through the hands of the society. 

2329. Do you think the present salary of the curator is adequate ? — I do 
not > I think it should be 150 1 . 

°-47 - e e 2 2330. Would 
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2330. Would you think it right that the curator should obtain a per-centao-e 
on the sale of plants, in order to make him feel an interest to dispose of them 
to the best advantage? — I think he ought ; but that would militate, in a certain 
degree, against the view I have taken. I think there should be an inducement 
on his part to pay some attention. 

2331. And probably on the same principle, in apportioning 150 you would 
make the increase or diminution of that depend upon the number of appren- 
tices he was able to maintain ? — Certainly. . 

2332. You think it is desirable that the garden should be open to young 
gardeners in Ireland? — I think it is very desirable; and since the appointment 
of the present curator, I understand the number of apprentices has conside- 
rably increased. 

2333. The lectures in the garden are found very useful ? — Certainly ; and 
they are very well attended, though delivered at so early an hour as eight 
o’clock in the morning. 

2334. Do you consider the professor of botany an able officer? — 1 think 
he is. 

2335. What is your opinion with respect to taking periodicals into the 
library ; do you think there is any objection to taking in books of that kind r 
— I certainly would not take in political periodicals. 

2336. Do you think the same objection applies to them as to newspapers? — 
I do. 

2337. There has been lately introduced a practice of having evening meet- 
ings for scientific objects ; do you not think that practice might be usefully 
extended by holding these meetings once a week or once a fortnight? — I think 
it would be very desirable to hold them once a fortnight, if we had matter ; 
but it is better to have them few and interesting, than many and dull. It 
entirely depends upon the matter, and the interest which the society and the 
public at large take in them. At present I think it would be desirable to 
restrict them to once a month ; but a council would feel it a point of honour 
themselves to attend, and create an interest, which would tend to enable them 
to meet oftener. 

2338. There have been of late years several independent associations formed 
in Dublin, for the purpose of carrying forward scientific objects ? — There 
have. 

2339. Do you think, if the Dublin Society had been in that state of effi- 
ciency which is desirable, that individuals would have preferred operating 
through the Dublin Society, to establishing independent associations? — I do not 
think the independent associations in the least degree interfere with or militate 
against the Dublin Society. I have the same feeling upon this subject that 
the original members of the Geological Society of London had with respect to 
the Royal Society, which some persons at its commencement had supposed it 
would injure ; but it has been found to advance science, and thereby to benefit 
the Royal Society : and I also think these associations in Dublin would tend, 
in the same manner, to benefit the Dublin Society. 

2340. What description of transactions should you recommend the Dublin 
Society should publish annually ? — I think the committee should annually pro- 
duce a detailed statement of their transactions in the different departments,, 
the scientific parts of which should be contributed by the professors, and the 
literary part by one of its members ; and that should comprise every subject, 
as far as comes within their knowledge, connected with the science under their 
consideration, which had occurred in Ireland or elsewhere. 

2341. Would you consider it desirable that the papers read at the evening 
meetings, or any abstracts of the proceedings at the evening meetings, should 
be published ? — I think an abstract might be published of any papers of par- 
ticular merit, and that these papers should form a portion of the transactions. 

2342. Do you think it would be necessary to continue to publish the present 
volume of minutes ?— As the society at large is administered at present, it 
would appear desirable to publish the proceedings. 

2343- Do you consider that, under an improved system of management, it 
would be a needless expense? — If the society met less frequently the expense 
would be trifling, and more important business would be transacted at sucii 
meetings than at present. Under such circumstances, I think the proceedings 
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should be published : there would be no occasion to print the proceedings of 
the council. 

2344. Considerable expense at present is incurred in printing a volume of 
minutes, the greater part of which consists of the names of the members who 
have attended ? — Certainly, when there is not much business it does. 

' 2345. With notices, which sometimes are not acted upon? — Certainly. 

2346. And you think the allocation of a portion of the funds of the society 
for" that object, even as at present constituted, is not to be approved ? — I cer- 
tainly think, if the present committees are kept up, it is absolutely necessary, to 
prevent jobbing in the society, that .the society should be open’ and that the 
minutes of their proceedings should be printed. 

2347. And they should contain the names of the members who are present? 
—Yon can judge of the character of the meeting and of the resolutions by the 
names. For instance, if it appeared that a number of persons of character and 
judgment had been present, I should think it was more likely that the deter- 
minations were good than if there were but few members present ; such is the 
only reason for printing the names. 

2348. With respect to the admission of members, you are decidedly in favour 
of the ballot? — Certainly. 

2349. Has there not recently occurred an instance of an eminent individual 
having been excluded ? — There has. 

2350. As long as the system of ballot continues, have you any security 
against the recurrence of such exclusions, which might operate to-day unfavour- 
ably to one of the great political parties, and to-morrow unfavourably to the 
other, according as the acting minority of the society happens to be consti- 
tuted?— Certainly, wherever the ballot exists, there is a possibility of such an 
occurrence ; but I must say, as a member of the society for nearly 30 years, I 
never recollect any political feeling being introduced into that society ; and I 
do not think that the exclusion of the individual alluded to was occasioned by 
the peculiar and unusual feeling at the time. Hitherto the society has not been 
in any degree political, which I have long considered to be a remarkable 
circumstance. 

2351. You think such a contingency is of such rare occurrence as not to 
require to be specially provided for ? — I do. 

2352. May not the exclusion of that individual have a tendency hereafter to 

produce retaliation ? — It might ; but I should hope not. I believe the political 
feeling will die away in the society. It was created by a peculiar contingency, 
which I hope may not recur ; and it gave the society a character which it 
does not possess, and never had a colour of possessing before ; namely, a political 
character. ' 

-353- Do you think any set of men administering a fund placed in their 
hands for the public good, should, upon principle, have the power to exclude 
any individual from a full participation in all the advantages conferred by that 
fund? — I think, if you do not give a power of exclusion, you might introduce 
persons who would be so disagreeable as to inconvenience the society, d here 
is no society in the country where there is not only the power of rejecting, but 
of excluding after admission ; and one of the regulations I have copied from the 
Geological Society of London is, that there should be a power of exclusion 
under certain arrangements. . 

2354 - But you think, however, that it is desirable to have admission into 
such society as open as possible ? — Certainly. 

2355 - And in order to secure that, what arrangement would you suggest r— 
I would suggest that the majority present should exclude. 

2356- Would you suggest there should be a certain number of persons pre- 
sent in order to exclude any individual ? — \ es ; in a society so large as the 
Dublin Society, upwards of 50 persons should be present. 

23 57 - You have stated that you think it desirable that persons paying three 

guineas, with an entrance-fee of five guineas, should become members of the 
society; do you not think that sum would have the effect of precluding a great 
number of persons who might be extremely addicted to science, and yet not be 
Ver y rich, from joining the society ; more particularly when the personal con- 
venience afforded by the present news-room, and other agremens of the society* 
Were taken away from them ? — I do. , , 

2358. Then have you fully made up your mind that a smaller sum wou no 

e e 3 . De 
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be more desirable ? — I think not ; you might take other means of admitting 
those persons to the useful privileges of the society, without giving them an S . 
portion of the administration. & ^ 

2359- You think it is necessary, as a guarantee to the public for the nroper 
management of the funds, that the persons entering into the society should 
themselves have contributed comparatively largely to its support ? — I do. 

2360. What sum should you consider it desirable these associate members 
such as you propose, should pay ? — About 1 1 . per year. 

2361. And they should enjoy all the privileges of members, except a parti- 
cipation in the management? — Certainly. 

2362. Mr. Anthony Lefroy .] They should have no voice in the manage- 
ment ? — No participation in the management of the funds of the society. ° 

2363. Chairman .] Has it occurred to you that it would be desirable to 
have a third class of members? — I think that there are gentlemen who live 
entirely in the country, or whose chief residence is in the country, only comma- 
occasionally to Dublin, who might be admitted under the title of non-resident 
members ; as is the case with members belonging to other scientific societies, 
particularly the Geological Society of London. Any gentleman residing at a 
distance of more than 50 miles of London, is, I think, entitled to become a mem- 
ber at one-half the subscription of those who live within the limited distance, 
and who enjoy all the privileges of resident members. 

2364. Do you mean country gentlemen, who may not perhaps reside in 
Dublin more than two or three months in the year ? — Not so much as that ; we 
must not have a residence in Dublin for more than six weeks. I believe that 
is the limit of the Geological Society. 

2365. Supposing the Parliamentary grant were to be withdrawn, in conse 
quence of differences which might arise between the Government and the society, 
such as to induce the Government to think that they could not with propriety 
recommend to Parliament a continuance of the grant, do you think such a 
withdrawal of the grant would lead to a dissolution of the society ? — I think it 
would lead to the dissolution of the society, so far as its being generally useful. 
It might continue as a club. 

2366. You think it would entirely lose all its present character, and would 
be only capable of being sustained in its character of club ? — Yes ; it might be 
considered a literary club, having a library and a news-room. 

2367. In such a contingency the society would be in possession of a vast 
amount of property, which has been purchased at considerable sacrifices by the 
nation, and over which individuals, in that case, would assume an absolute 
dominion? — A great portion of the funds which have been allotted to the pur- 
chase of Leinster-house, has arisen from the private sources of the society ; 
but inasmuch as payment of the officers and the general expenditure of the 
society is defrayed out of the public grant, I should suppose the society would 
merely have aright to retain what has been chiefly, if not altogether, purchased 
by their own subscriptions; but it is a legal question, upon which I do not wish 
to give an opinion. 

2368. Could the society in any one year have maintained itself in being 
from that portion of its funds which has been derived from private sources?-— 
Decidedly not. 

2369. Then, in point of fact, the society has been maintained by the public ; 
and although the purchase-money of the house was applied specifically out of 
one department of the funds, yet it may be fairly considered that the society 
has been placed in a condition to apply that money by the Parliamentary grant? 

Decidedly ; but it is to be observed that the servants of the house, and the 
usual expenditure of the house, as coals and candles, and all the other details, 
aie comprised in the estimate laid before Parliament, and granted for those 
specific purposes by Parliament ; and the society have purchased a house, and 
built statue galleries, lecture-rooms, drawing-schools, &c., out of their own 
funds ; and as far as that goes, it is their own property : but, as I have already 
said, that is a legal question, which I do not consider myself competent to 
answer. 

2370. Admitting the legal property to reside in the corporation of the Dublin 
Society, do you think that in equity the Parliament has a right, by Act or 

Parliament 
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Parliament or otherwise, to regulate that property in such a way as to secure 
its beueficial use to the public, under all circumstances? — I think they have an 
equitable right ; because, without the Parliamentary grant, the society could 
not have existed in its present form . ; 

2371. Supposing, as the case at present stands, the right on the part of the 
society is undisputed to do as they please with one portion of the property, 
looking to the future, should you consider it justifiable to continue, year after 
year, granting large sums, which, if the society be rendered efficient and 
popular, may be materially increased ; and that the public should not take 
some security against the possible diversion of its funds, in consequence of such 
a contingency as has been contemplated in the foregoing questions ?— If the 
public, when any buildings were in contemplation, granted any portion of the 
money, they ha ve pro tcinto a right to the produce of that money; but if the 
whole of the buildings have been erected by the private subscriptions of the 
society, I think the public has nothing to say to them. 

2372. Supposing, for instance, with reference to the purchase of objects for 
the museum, or books for the library, or plants for the botanic garden, all those 
different heads of expenditure are defrayed by the nation, is not Parliament 
bound to take care that a few individuals, subscribing 20 guineas each, should 
not have the absolute disposition of that property in any way which may suit 
their individual purposes? — Decided!} 7 ; any portion of the expenditure, and 
any permanent property in the hands of the society that can be shown to have 
been paid for by the public, I think the public have an equitable claim upon ; 
but, most decidedly, if any part has been altogether paid for by the private 
subscriptions, I think the public have not a claim to it. 

2 373* Then you think you can accurately distinguish the private from the 
public property, in a society of this kind, where, upon the whole, the pro- 
portion of the fund supplied by the Parliamentary grant has been, to that sup- 
plied by private contributions, in the ratio of 15 to 1 ? — I think, by reference 
to the accounts, that private property can be clearly distinguished ; and if the 
society cannot show what they did with their private as well as with their pub- 
lic money, the public may claim what they choose ; but if the society can bond 
fide show what sum they expended out of their own funds, and what was ex- 
pended by the public, I think they have a right to their own. 

2374. Do you think, inasmuch as the property of the society is a sort of 
joint property between the public and the members of the society, that there 
could be any objection to vesting the property in trustees, who should hold it 
continuously hereafter, subject to such arrangements as should be agreed upon 
by the Dublin Society and by the Treasury, with the view of preventing the 
total destruction and loss to the country of the property, in the event of 
difference arising as to the mode of administering the funds? — According 
to the charter the Dublin Society are trustees for the public, and it would 
he a slur upon them to appoint other trustees ; but I should hope there 
would be no occasion to appoint separate trustees, or to show such distrust of 
the society. 



2 375- Have not a considerable portion of the members of the society, on the 
occasion of the recent differences with the Government, maintained that it 
was not only within the competency, but that it was for the interest of the 
society to act hereafter perfectly independent of Parliamentary grant, and no 
longer to take it ? — Some individuals 1 believe entertained those opinions ; but 
1 should hope it was not by any means the opinion of the majority. 

2 376. Supposing that during a period to ensue of 20 years, an additional 
Mim of 300,000 1. should be granted by the public to the society, is it not 
ttmg that some new arrangement should be made in the event of a dissolution 

0 “* e society, which depends upon the caprice of the predominant majority 

1 time ? — I think a new arrangement should be made to this effect: if the 
^o^ernment or Parliament thought it advisable to do so, that the whole of the 
undsofthe society, from whatever source they came, should be put into one 
ommon purse, and used as such. 

2 377- Have you any other suggestions to offer on this subject r — No; the 
y answer I would suggest is from my past experience, that the society by 
hi E"* own subscription, have been enabled to make purchases and erect 
uing S} w hi c h they would not have been able to have effected had they 
pended their own funds along with the public grant. If the Government 
°-47- E E 4 would 
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would make an arrangement with the society, that, for every 1,000 Z. of its owr 
subscriptions which it was ready to expend in building, an equal grant should 1 
be made, it might reasonably be considered that the buildings so erected 
should become the property of the public, as well as the other property of the 
society which has been purchased with the public money. 



Luna, 1 6° die Mail, 183(1. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. W. S. O’Brien. 
Mr. More O’Ferrall. 
Mr. Serjeant Jackson. 
Mr. Dunbar. 

Mr. Authony Lefroy. 



Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Wyse. 

Mr. Jephson. 

Mr. Villiera Stuart. 



Mit. W. S. O’BRIEN, in the Chair. 



JVillmm Marty , Esq. m.d., called in; and Examined. 

2378. Chairman.] YOU are a member of the Dublin Society? — I have that 
honour. 

2379. For how long have you been a member? — About 28 years; in 1808 
I was elected. 

2380. Have you taken an active part in its proceedings? — Almost always; in 
everything that seemed to be interesting to the society. 

2381. Has it occurred to you that it was desirable to introduce any improve- 
ment in the mode of carrying on its business, by way of increasing its efficiency, 
or do you think its present arrangements are adequate for all purposes it has in 
view ? — It is a question which would admit of a very variable answer, according 
to the time to which it would apply. 

2382. The question has reference to the present moment? — I feel quite satis- 
fied that, witli the present funds at the command of the Dublin Society, the 
general agency is as efficient and as pure as might be desired. I do not mean to 
say there are not improvements which could be introduced into it ; but either as 
to general efficiency, or its purity in the administration of its affairs, it would not 
be easy to institute any society which could be better or purer with reference to 
its present funds and objects. 

2383. Do you find any inconvenience arising from the habit of referring every 
matter to the body at large? — I would say not ; but that if there arose cases where 
inconvenience might arise from delay, I never knew an emergency of the kind 
occur, in which, if inconvenience was likely to arise from delay, the society would 
not readily suspend even its bye-laws, and act contrary to established usage, at 
• once ordering the sum of money requisite for the emergency. I never knew an 

occasion, nor can I recollect one with a different result. 

2384. Is not a considerable amount of time passed in discussions of a com- 

paratively unimportant kind, upon matters of the daily routine of business, which 
by a committee or selected body would be dispatched with little delay r — Certainly 
I should say not, from what I know ; and from the example I have often witnessed 
in the House of Commons, of thousands and hundreds of thousands voted away 
in silence, every one being conscious it was satisfactorily arranged in a preceding 
stage, so I have seen sums of money voted in the Dublin Society, aye or no, and 
no discussion arise. If the voting of money involved any principle, it gave nse 
to a discussion, and so it ought, and it is by those discussions the society has been 
kept in a pure and efficient state. _ f 

2385- Are there not periods of the year when the society is not in the habit 0 
.assembling ?— Yes. 

2386. Suppose any opportunity of forwarding the objects of the society slio 
occur in that interval, what is the course of proceeding ? — The society, from 1 => 
original constitution, according to the character of its then existing members, 
always affected a Parliamentary character. It originally consisted of Mem era 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons, together with dignitaries of the riM* 
and others of rank and property. It assembled in November, broke up at Lnns s- 
mas, broke up at Easter, and then in July for the summer recess, when 
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was my business to do, a committee continued sitting, and if any matter arose 
to call for special intervention of the society, the bye-laws and charter provided 
a ready mode of assembling extraordinary meetings, and this has been often 
done within my own knowledge. 

2387. That was before the Union?— Since the Union the same Parliamentary 
character of the society lias been more or less preserved. It dropped bv deerees 
after the Union ; before the Union, Members of Parliament regulated its proceed- 
ings, and they assumed a Parliamentary character. For instance, the society 
would resolve itself into a committee of the whole house, and proceed in that 
way. There is no such thing now done. 

2388. Have you found that several of the leading men of science in Dublin 
have been deterred from taking a part in the proceedings of the society, in conse- 
quence of their not considering its mode of arrangement adapted for the pro- 
motion of those objects of science in which they were interested ? — I do not 
myself believe, nor can I readily be brought to believe, that any man, with a love 
of science to the extent to which it is legitimately cultivated by the Dublin 
Society, could be prevented from interfering and taking an active part in its con- 
cerns by anything in its mode of managing its business ; because I will say this 
that any man devoted to any branch of science cultivated by the society, has but 
to express a wish or desire,, and he would be readily placed on the committee of 
that department. The society anxiously seek persons desirous and competent to 
devote themselves to any given department, and I scarcely ever have known a re- 
port of a committee in those several departments, which called for or deserved 
the sanction of the society, that the society did not readily agree to it. 

2389. Practically, are not many of the most eminent men, in reference to 
science, indisposed to join the society, and take part in its proceedings, from 
whatever motive such indisposition may arise? — If by its proceedings is meant 
its weekly meetings, or its committees, there is nothing whatever to complain of. 
I do not know of any indisposition, on the part of such men of science as Dublin 
can furnish,, taking an active part in the society, except it be that with some of 
them the scientific departments to which they are devoted are more extensively 
cultivated in the Royal Irish Academy. The Dublin Society is not a scientific 
body ;. it never was intended to be a scientific body ; and if it be made a mere 
scientific body, it will be diverted from its appropriate purpose. I do not mean 
to say they may not cultivate science, as they do, to a certain extent ; but it 
never was founded for scientific purposes. 

2390. What does the Dublin Society consider its peculiar and destined pur- 
poses ? — I have taken an extract from a report of the Dublin Society, made to the 
Government in the year 1820 (in the 56th volume of their Proceedings, page 4 of 
the Appendix), in which the Society designate themselves such as I have always 
considered them ; and in confirmation of my views and feelings I will read the 
extract: “ The objects proposed by the society are practical, and do not interfere 
with any other of the institutions in this country, which are either purely scien- 
tific and literary, or else adapted to professional education.” That is a passage 
in a report drawn up by the society for presentation to the Government on the 
first occasion upon which the grant was reduced from 10,000 1 . to 8,000?., when 
Mr. Charles Grant was Secretary for Ireland ; the society, in that report, evi- 
dently meaning to show they considered themselves more as a practical than 
scientific body, of course taking in science as far as it applied to practical 
objects ; but they never considered it, and it never was, a scientific institution ; 
indeed I will say, that such was the purity and estimation of its proceedings, and 
the Dublin Society had so high a character with the public, that the public and 
the Government formerly used to refer matters, both scientific and literary, to 
their consideration ; and the society was often so annoyed by it, that on different 
occasions they declared they were not competent to such scientific inquiries, 
the reports of the Commissioners of Dublin Harbour, when it was first about to 
be improved, were referred to the society for instruction and information ; but 
they said they were not a scientific society, and could not give them any advice 
upon such, subjects. Authors would send them books, that the society might 
?J e an opinion upon them ; but they returned the books, as they did not con- 
sider themselves a literary society. 

.j?39 1 - The object, has it not been to disseminate knowledge as widely as pos- 
sible throughout Dublin and Ireland? — Certainly, to disseminate knowledge of 
e 'ery kind connected with the objects of its institution. 
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w. Ham 1 , Esq. 2392. But among tlie descriptions of knowledge which it professes to attempt 
m. d. to disseminate, are not several of the practical and experimental sciences found 

— • ; among the number?— Certainly ; chemistry, botany and natural philosophy, so 

16 Ma y l8 3 6 - f ar as regards especially practical mechanics. To say that the Dublin Society 
takes up natural philosophy, in its extended and wide sphere, is incorrect. The 
appointment of the professor had reference to practical mechanics, and in con- 
nection with the model-maker, who was kept by the society for a long time, to 
construct machinery for the instruction and information of practical men, parti- 
cularly farmers. 

2393. Is it not absolutely necessary that a body of persons entrusted to super- 
intend such objects, should be versed in practical and experimental science, and 
that therefore the society should be so far a scientific body ? — It may be desirable 
that individuals in the society should be practically conversant with every matter 
which they patronize ; but it appears to me to be quite unnecessary and uncalled 
for, and would be detrimental to the society, if it were expected or desired that 
every member should be, more or less, scientific or literary ; for men of practical 
sound sense and general information very often make much better practically- 
useful members of the society than men of pure science. 

2394. Do you think that persons wholly ignorant of chemistry and mineralogy 
are qualified to take a part in the proceedings of the committees of chemistry and 
mineralogy in the society ? — I should say I would not depute such persons to 
regulate such departments; but I would say, that persons with a little knowledge 
of science, who are men of practical good sense, might regulate all the other 
departments as well, if not better, than mere scientific men. 

2395. Do you think the committee of botany could with advantage consist of 
persons wholly ignorant of botany ? — Not wholly ignorant. I am a member of 
the committee of botany, and I know something of the science, but not to the 
same extent as a person deemed to be a botanist ; but I do not think I am a less 
efficient member of the committee on that account, because we call in on neces- 
sary occasions the aid of pure botanists ; there is sufficient sense in the com- 
mittee to call in the aid of the professor and curator of the garden, whenever 
requisite. For instance, there was lately a question as to the institution of a new 
arrangement of plants according to their natural orders : the committee knew 
enough of botany to know it would be very desirable to have such an arrange- 
ment if it could be done advantageously ; the gardener was very desirous of 
establishing it forthwith, and we called upon the professor to state his sentiments 
in writing to the committee, which he will do ; and I am satisfied that the com- 
mittee of botany, with such knowledge of science as they have, without being 
deep practical botanists, are quite competent, under the advice and opinions to be 
given by the professor, to decide discreetly and judiciously ; and I have no doubt 
they will do so. 

2396. Is it not one of the duties of the committee of botany to see that the curator 
of the garden does his duty ; that the professor also does liis duty ; and if they 
have not the necessary knowledge to fulfil that function, the society can scarcely 
be considered as efficient in that department ? — The society, in the first instance, 
form their own opinion as to the competency of the person they have appointed to 
an office, and I will do the society the justice of saying, that within my know- 
ledge they never have appointed an incompetent person. Their object is always 
to seek out everywhere, at home or abroad, the person most likely to answer their 
purpose, without favour or affection. 

2397. Practically are the persons actually named on the committees persons 
eminent in the particular departments of science which they exclusively super- 
intend ?■ — Generally speaking ; for instance, the committee of chemistry and 
mineralogy, persons are named on that committee who are known to possess 
knowledge or a love for that department, and in the same way with respect to 
the committee of botany. On the committee of natural philosophy also per- 
sons are named who are known to possess a knowledge of that department, 
and so on .*\e committee of fine arts persons who possess taste in that de- 
partment. 

2 398. Then upon the whole you consider the whole administration of these 
committees has been extremely efficient?— I would not say extremely efficient, 
for it sometimes happens that persons are named on committees who do not 
attend. Some committees are remarkably well attended, and others are noU 
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and I am satisfied a better mode maybe adopted for the nomination of com-" 
mittees. 

2399- What mode would you suggest ?— The present mode is this : the society 
have before it at the annual election a list of the committees, and to the names of 
the attending members is annexed the number of meetings of that committee 
which they have respectively attended. The society never think of making a 
change where any gentleman has attended a reasonable number of meetings. 
The society is always anxious to ascertain -who is desirous of serving on each 
committee ; and in order efficiently to fill up vacancies, they require each stand- 
ing committee to return four additional names, with a view to elect such persons 
as are competent and willing to serve on each committee. But the mode I would 
surest for the nomination of committees would be this, that the committee we 
caff the 11 Selected Committee,” should strike every year a list of the names of 
the persons they know in the society to be most competent to serve in each de- 
partment. Say each committee consists of nine members ; let the selected com- 
mittee return a list of 18 members, double the number, and let the society at 
large select half out of each list. I am quite satisfied that arrangement would 
be better than the existing arrangement, and that the selected committee would 
feel considerable responsibility in selecting competent persons, while at the same 
time it is left to the society out of 18 names to select nine. 

2400. Do you think it would be desirable to require from the committee some 
test of their efficiency, in the shape of a report as to what has been done during 
the year in which they held office ? — I do not know that that would be any good 
test of efficiency ; the committees always show that from the reports they make 
on each department from time to time as an emergency arises. There is no 
committee elected that is not constantly reporting to the society on their re- 
spective departments, and .they give the best proof of their efficiency by 
doing so. 

2401. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] So that though it does not present a volume at 
the end of the year, it does present a series of insulated reports on topics as they 
arise ?— So it is : each committee presents such reports as require the sanction of 
the society ; its own proceedings are not printed in the minutes of the society, 
but each committee has, its own book, and they only report to the society from 
time to time those circumstances which require the sanction of the society. 

2402. Chairman.] Those reports are reports as. to the mode of proceeding, 
and suggestions for the adoption of particular practical matters, rather than rela- 
tions of a scientific kind ?— Certainly not relations of a scientific kind at all. 

2403. Do you not think that each of the committees should present abstract 
reports of a scientific kind, which might, upon the whole, form a volume of 
transactions, to be published by the society every year ? — I have great doubts, 
and so have the society, of the expediency or necessity, under its present consti- 
tution at least, of publishing transactions. The society formerly did so, when 
their doing so was highly expedient and advantageous for the country, from the 
very low state of general information ; but now there are so many channels through 
which information in every department can reach the public, that such a course 
has become quite unnecessary, and it would be a waste of money tor the society 
to do now as it did formerly, that is, to procure foreign works on. particular 
subjects, to keep a translator to make extracts, and to publish them m a cheap 
form for the general benefit of the community. Every foreign work ot merit 
now is translated, or there are journals which make valuable extracts irom them, 
and they are thus communicated to the public, so that it has. become quite un- 
necessary for the society to do that which it did formerly with great benefit to 
the community. Many members of the society, thinking from time to time t ley 
ought to revive that practice of publishing reports, have frequently made refer- 
ences to committees to report on that matter ; and at the last meeting oi the 
society a young member gave a notice of that kind, many of which are on e 
minutes ; and there is in a volume of the society’s proceedings (its date the 1 11 
March 1819) a very full report from the library committee upon tins veiy 
subject, showing from various circumstances that it was neither necessary nor 
expedient for the society now to do that which they had done formei } • 

• 2 4C>4- You say one of the objects of the society is the dissemination 0 
knowledge throughout Ireland ; would it not therefore . be very ™ 

reports, such as are presented by the different sections of the Bntn 1 
0.47. f f 2 
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for the advancement of science, should be annually submitted by the committ 
with a view of showing what discoveries have recently been made in any 
cular branch of science, and how far those discoveries may be peculiarly ■ 
teresting to the people of Ireland ?— Unquestionably it would be very desirabT 
that such communications should be made ; but this is to be considered that ’f 
the society publish transactions, they can only appear at the utmost annually 
while monthly scientific meetings are held in the evenings by the society at 
which valuable papers are read. You might say it would be very desirable that 
the society should select such as are likely to be beneficial, and publish them ■ but 
authors, in the present state of the community, would not be satisfied with ’your 
arrangement ; they would not be content to wait nine or ten months or more 
before publication : they would prefer sending their papers to a periodical which 
is published at short intervals, and that is the course they take. Many persons 
who read papers are desirous of making their communications known md if 
these are connected with experiments, they often wish to exhibit them before 
different societies, and they will do this again and again, and then will publish 
their papers where they please, and where they can most expeditiously Few 
indeed will be disposed, in the present state of the reading community, to leave 
their papers with any society, under the chance of having them published at the 
end 01 a year or more. 

2405. That feeling does not operate in the learned societies in London, where 
members are in the habit of leaving their papers to be published at the end of 
the year? — That may be the case in learned societies ; for persons who of them- 
selves publish papers on learned subjects, know that they must do so at their own 
expense, and that their communications may have but small circulation ; whereas 
m a volume of transactions they secure for their papers a certain circulation, free 
oi expense to themselves, and they are very glad of that mode of communicating 
their discoveries without risk : but the Dublin Society is not a learned society 
properly speaking ; it is a purely practical society, and it is not by what it would 
publish or has ever published that its utility is shown, but in the public benefits 
derived from its several departments. 

2406. Is not the Dublin Society as much a learned society as the Geological 
Society of London and the Royal Institution of London ?-By no means: the 
Dublin Society is pnly scientific so far (and so far you may call it learned) as it 
employs professors to give general information to the community on the ele- 
mentary parts of certain sciences. It never employed its professor of che- 
mistry with a view of carrying out chemistry to the extent of making new 

iscoyenes, but chiefly for the purpose of applying the existing knowledge to 
practical objects; it never employed its botanical professor to enlarge the field 
°, . 0 , an y’ ^ut apply the science to the practical purposes of life; their special 
object was to exhibit these sciences as subservient to practical objects. The pro- 
fessor ot chemistry directed his attention to manures and soils of every kind; 
a so 0 manufactures and dyes, and every thing of that practical description con- 
nected with the arts; he might, if he pleased, but the society did not require it 

0 1m, publish any discoveries he might make in science, as Sir Humphrey 
avy 1 When we invited Sir Humphrey Davy to lecture at the Dublin 
ocie y, 1 was not upon chemistry generally he was called on to descant, it was 

1 * e s P ec l a l purpose of imparting his chemical views with their practical ten- 
.,1 X 0T mstance, with reference to manures and the evolution of gases : in 

• , 1S courses the society called upon him to lecture upon his discoveries with 
™r.- n + a aT fi D ei r 6 t0 tbe * r P ract ^ ca ^ utility. I do not mean to say that if Govem- 
+1, ar ^ ament pleased to require the society, on making a large in- 
e 8? an tj to direct their views to science generally, that it would not 
^ i S ° Ciety t0 d °, so 5 but C0Dst ituted as that body is, it is well fitted for 
?i , lca P u fP oses they have in view ; and if not cramped in its means, it 
would be extensively useful for Ireland. 

rmfln 7 ™ ^ . Ser ^ ant Sacfaon.] The result of your evidence is, that its object is 

tical nm-n C ? e arge the field of science as to make science available to prac- 
tical purposes ?— Yes, that is my view. 

of fhf ^ ones ’] Wa f t. here not a resolution at one time that each member 

he should, on being elected, choose some branch of science to which 

standi ™ ect bis att ention ?— I am quite aware that such was the under- 
SS each member should take up some practical branch, not so much 
e sciences as of the arts, upon which they should read and write and make 

communications : 
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communications : and to give some idea of the sound sense and practical views of 
the society at that period, they employed their members and others to write on 
practical subjects required for the improvement of Ireland; and that Ireland 
5 ,en required a great deal in every way, may be easily judged of by the fact 
that three years before 1731, when the society was formed, an Irish Act of Par- 
liament had passed to compel every landed proprietor who held 100 acres, to till 
five acres at least of them. The Committee may judge what a state Ireland 
must have been in at that time, when, three years before the society’s forma- 
tion, it was deemed expedient to pass a compulsory Act of that description ; 
therefore, as it may be inferred, the society had a wide field in every department 
wherein to employ her members and others, who were patriotically disposed to 
forward her views ; they made a special bargain with certain newspapers by the 
vear to publish their papers, and at the end of the year they brought these 
papers together, and published them in a small volume. I hold in my hand an 
original volume of the weekly observations by the Dublin Society on every sub- 
ject of importance, published in the year 1736 ; they appear in one volume now, 
but they were published in the newspapers weekly, and in that way thrown out to 
the public in an easy and tangible shape. 

2409. Mr. Serjeant Jackson .] Did not the society very soon after that Act, 
Primate Boulter’s Act, offer bounties for the growth of corn? — It offered one 
bounty which was very remarkable; it offered this premium in 1741 : “ to the 
person who should break up the greatest quantity of lay ground for any purpose 
of husbandry, the sum of 50 1. in plate.” That was immediately after a famine, 
caused by the hard frost. It should be recollected that at that time Ireland could 
not export its grain, and, therefore, it was that there was such discouragement to 
agriculture, and there was no return to Ireland to enable her to purchase foreign 
manufactures ; therefore it was that the Dublin Society and the Irish Parliament 
endeavoured to force manufactures in Ireland, inasmuch as it could not export its 
grain. Afterwards Ireland could send out grain freely, and every thing ought 
then to have been left open to competition. 

2410. Does it not appear there was then a very large import of com into 
Ireland? — It appears by resolutions of the society in October 1771, that there 
was a large import. The first resolution is, “ That corn, meal, flour and malt, 
in value upwards of 600,000 l. had been imported in two years, ending March 
1771, and that without said supply the kingdom would have been in the most 
distressed condition.” “ That it appears, on looking back for some years past, 
that a great scarcity of com frequently occurs, arising not only from the badness 
of the seasons, but from the farmers not growing com sufficient for home consump- 
tion, &c. That it is the opinion of tliis society that it would be of the highest 
benefit to this nation and its manufactures, to encourage the first of all manufac- 
tures, a complete cultivation of the soil.” There is another very remarkable 
resolution of the society, anticipating the principle on which the present com 
laws have been founded ; and that is one calling upon the Irish Parliament to 
prohibit the importation of wheat until its price rose to a certain sum, and so in 
proportion of other grain. That was the resolution of the Dublin Society, and 
that the tenor of their petition to the Irish Parliament on the subject. 

2411. Chairman .] Would you consider it an improvement in the arrangements 
of the society, that there should be an executive council, for the purpose of trans- 
acting the ordinary business of the society, and rendering unnecessary so much 
reference to the body at large? — I should require to have a scheme for such a 
purpose distinctly and clearly laid before me ere I would give any answer that 
would countenance the vesting so serious a power in any small number of men. 
I have witnessed, during the 28 years I have been a member, such frequent 
attempts at dictatorship, either on the part of a few individuals or on the part of 
committees ; and I know that the present system of managing business,* both by 
committees and the weekly meetings, has been the only efficient check on the 
tendency to abuse whenever power has been vested in or usurped by a few; that 
I should be very sorry to relinquish all my past experience in the Dublin Society, 
and give more than a very moderate share of power indeed to any council. I should 
have no objection to enlarge the powers of that which is called the selected com- 
mittee ; and I could perceive, the last day I was permitted to be present in this 
room, that the nature and character of that selected body was imperfectly under- 
stood, and I therefore took down a memorandum of the very terms upon which 
it was originally proposed. It was proposed by myself with a view of bringing 
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the several departments of the society into more compact operation, and establish- 
ing some degree of power, but yet responsible power, on the part of one general 
committee ; and then it was (in 1828) I moved for- the appointment of a selected 
committee, in these words : “ That it .be referred to a special committee, con- 
sisting of the vice-presidents, secretaries and two members from each standing 
committee, to take into consideration the several departments of the society 
the general expenditure of each, the best methods of giving them increased 
energy and utility, and to suggest any new objects to which the society may most 
usefully direct its attention.” These are the terms in which that selected com- 
mittee was originally appointed, and I would say that its beneficial exertions 
have been marred ever since ; for it was about that very time that a serious com- 
mencement was made in reducing the grant, and the very first weighty business 
referred to that selected committee was, the correspondence with Government on 
the subject, and their whole attention was so taken up with communications and 
correspondence with Government in the first instance, that their whole labours 
were necessarily directed to that purpose ; and I may add, that from that time to 
this, they have had little opportunity and no means to devote their attention to 
the special objects of their appointment. 

2412. Does that consist of any members of the standing committees ? — It con- 
sists of two members of each standing committee, together with the vice- 
presidents and secretaries. 

2413. Does it consist of any members of the committee of agriculture ?— No, 
that has been recently appointed, and is not a standing committee by law r . 

2414. Then the committee of agriculture is not represented at present on the 
selected committee ? — No. 

2415. Are not the powers of the selected committee greatly limited ; have they 
the power of doing anything but report to the society ? — No ; they have no spe- 
cial power. No committee has any great power, except the committee of botany 
and the library committee. 

241 6. Would you think it necessary to increase the power of the selected com- 
mittee, and so to avoid so much reference to the society at large ? — Certainly 
I should see no objection to increasing its powers, but I consider a reference to the 
society at large the only efficient check I have seen against any possible abuse. 

2417. Do you not think there would be a more ready and efficient check by 
a council which was elected by the body at large, than by a council that was 
formed by deputations of committees so elected ? — Unquestionably ; but at the 
same time I do not mean to say that in giving increased power to the selected 
committee, I would allow its constitution to stand as it is at .present. I would 
give it an increase of power in nominating the standing committees, i have 
mentioned already how I propose nominating them ; I would give the selected 
committee the power to return to the society double the number of competent 
names for those committees, and I would recommend a revival of that usage 
which the society practised formerly with good effect ; I would give a chairman 
to each committee, and let the society specially appoint some one person as chair- 
man of each ; and he, as the head of each department, would take pains and 
trouble to keep his department in an efficient state ; and I would make that 
chairman the person to represent the department in the selected committee or 
council. There would then be six or seven representatives of the general standing 
committees, and besides these the society should select 23 more, so as to make 
the entire number 30 , because there are occasionally so many members absent 
from town, that unless you increase the selected committee considerably, you 
might have the proposed power vested in the hands of a very few. 

2418. Do you think the vice-presidents ought to be ex officio members of that 

council 1 — I think they ought, it could be of no detriment to the society ; gene- 
rally speaking, the vice-presidents are persons who have been efficient members, 
or men of rank and high stations ; some have been honorary secretaries ; and 
when they have become elevated in society, they have, on the occurence 01 
vacancies, been elected vice-presidents. Unfortunately, in the present vice- 
presidents we have several who are so occupied that they cannot attend, and that 
is at times a source of inconvenience ; but I do not see that a slur should be cast 
upon persons who have interested themselves in the society, by excluding them 
from any executive council that might be appointed. , 
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elected by the body at large, men of science, and efficient in any one particular 
department ? — I would take no security whatever. 

•2420. You would leave it to the good sense of the society? — Yes; and I would 
leave it more especially, to the good sense of the society for this reason, that 
I myself would not specially select for this council or selected committee mere 
scientific men. I have some knowledge of the world, and of scientific men, and 
I do not think your purely scientific men are men of the greatest general know- 
ledge, or the best legislators or governors in public institutions. They may 
understand their sciences ; but I do not think men of mere science would make 
the best Members of Parliament, for instance. 

2421. You would leave it to the society? — Yes; I would not exclude men of 
science, but I would leave it to the good sense of the society whom to select. 

2422. Mr. Serjeant J ackson.] Cateris paribus, you would prefer scientific men ? 
—Undoubtedly ; but I would not give them a preponderating weight ; I think 
a mixture of all classes, combining men of general information and men of busi- 
ness, the most desirable. 

2423. Chairman .] Then you would not consider it desirable that the perma- 
nent officers of the institution should indicate to the society at large, persons 
whom they consider to be competent, in point of science or other qualifications, as 
the persons desirable to choose upon this executive council ? — I presume, by per- 
manent officers is meant the vice-presidents and secretaries ; and I would say, the 
society have uniformly elected for their secretaries, and subsequently for their 
vice-presidents, those individuals who have general information and zeal, and are 
disposed to devote their time and attention to the interests of the society, and to 
the promotion of its objects. I have seen a number of persons arise from time to 
time in the society, who, by showing zeal and energy, have been at once selected 
by the society for high offices, and the society has yielded every respect and 
deference to their opinions ; and it is only necessary for a member to evince such 
discreet zeal and devotion, to enable him to acquire influence in the society. 
Persons with every possible grade of opinion, political or religious, have come 
forward in that way, and without any special personal distinction they have thus 
obtained high rank in the society, and just weight in all its deliberations. 

2424. Do you think the whole of the council should be elected annually, or 
that a third should go out in rotation, or what other arrangement would you 
make? — I do not think it would be a matter of much moment; but I should 
say, that constituted as the Dublin Society is, I would not assume the appearance 
of controlling them unnecessarily ; and I would therefore advise, from my know- 
ledge of the society, that the whole council be annually elected. I have no doubt 
the society would proceed in that election as they do in other cases; they 
would call for a return of the attendance of the individuals upon that selected 
committee or council ; how many meetings have they had in a year ; at those 
meetings how many members have attended ; and any gentleman who attended 
with punctuality would be re-elected as a matter of course. I see a proposition 
has been made of making 10 go out every year ; I would not impose such restric- 
tion ; I would leave it to the discretion of the society ; the society will strike off 
the names of those who do not attend, and will substitute others. If any man 
devotes his time to its objects, the society feels obliged to him. 

2425. What power do you think ought to be entrusted to this council ?— I 
would not object to give the council the power of meeting the small current 
expenditure of the society ; for example, of paying those things which are matters 
of course. Formerly the society used to order every week these current expenses, 
riz. for the servants in the house, and the labourers in the garden ; as they knew 
all these things to be matters of course, they directed they should not appear on 
the minutes, but that a draft be drawn for them regularly, sanctioned by the com- 
taittee of economy. I would let all such things be done by tlie committee of 
economy or council, I do not care which. The society does at present entrust to 
the committee of economy such matters of course : any petty expenditure in that 
way might he entrusted to them or the council, not exceeding 20 1 ., but I would 
give no power to any committee to expend a larger sum without bringing the 
Matter before the society. 

2426. That is for any new object ? — Yes, unless it be a matter of course. In the 
fl°yal Irish Academy, expending their own funds, they wall not give their council 
the power to vote a greater sum than 20 1 . Indeed I would say, were I a Member 
°f Parliament, I would require in any body that had the command of public 
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money, and in which there is any degree of discretion exercised in its expendi- 
ture, that there should be strong controlling agencies over that body ; and there- 
fore I would never leave to a few, acting in committee or council, any control or 
command in the voting of money beyond ordering such expenditure as is matter 
of course ; and it is unquestionably owing to the check and control constantly 
exercised at the periodical meetings of the society, that that society has been 
made pure as it is. 

2427. Might not the same object be answered by the council submitting pe- 
riodically an estimate of the expenses required in each department, and obtaining 
a vote of credit to the extent of that estimate from the society ? — I may say that 
is done virtually at the present moment ; for example, the society, before it breaks 
up for the summer, has sanctioned certain expenditure, but has not made the posi- 
tive order for the payment thereof ; when adjourning, however, it directs the 
committee of economy shall draw drafts on the bank for any expenditure which 
has been sanctioned by the society ; and in that way, during the long vacation, 
the committee of economy discharges that function which it is proposed to accom- 
plish by a council. 

2428. Do you think it necessary there should be as many committees kept up 
as the bye-laws at present contemplate ? — No, I do not. 

2429. How many do you think ought to be kept up, supposing the plan 
of a council were adopted ? — Supposing there to be either a council or what 
I would call an efficient selected committee, (and I think it would be less objec- 
tionable to the society to create a selected committee with increased power than 
a so-called council ; that name has become obnoxious, having been proposed to 
the society as their “ governing body,” under which designation they -were quite 
right in refusing their assent) ; but supposing a council in existence, there should 
then at least be a committee of fine arts, a committee of botany, a committee of 
chemistry and mineralogy, including geology, and you should have likewise a 
committee of economy. 

2430. Is not the council itself a committee of economy ? — No, I would keep 
that department quite distinct ; I would keep the accounts and the arrangement 
of them quite distinct from the council ; and I think it is impossible there can 
be a better committee or one better arranged than the committee of economy, 
devoted exclusively to the accounts and expenditure of the society. 

243 1 . Do you think it would be necessary to have a house committee, as well 
as a committee of economy? — I do not think it so necessary now as when it was 
appointed, which was upon our removal to Leinster House. 

2432. Do you think the library committee should be continued ? — No, I think 
that might be absorbed in the selected committee. 

2433. How would you have the purchase of books arranged ? —I would arrange 
the purchase of books in this manner : I would always allocate a given sum to 
the library; and I take some credit for having secured 500 1 . to the library by a 
permanent vote, by means of which the society, however its funds were reduced, 
could not limit that valuable department. 1 would have each committee make 
its returns to the selected committee of such books as they thought necessary in 
their respective departments ; in the botanical department, the chemical depart- 
ment, and so on ; and I would leave every member of the society at liberty also, 
as is at present the case, to write down in a proposal book the name of any 
work he thought expedient, and then let the selected committee or council decide, 
after considering the amount of the funds at their disposal, whether those books 
should he purchased ; and I would have a return of such purchases made to the 
society and entered on the minutes. I would not control the selected committee 
in the immediate purchase ; I would leave them a discretion, and if they purchased 
improper books, the society would soon check the practice. 

2 434- Ho you think it would be desirable to have a committee on the museum . 
— I would always distinguish the mineralogical museum from the general museum, 
I would keep the two quite distinct. The mineralogical museum should be under 
the committee of mineralogy ; and if Parliament granted such funds as will 
make a museum of natural history, I think it would be desirable that there 
should be an efficient committee in that department for superintending such 
museum ; but it is ridiculous to talk of the Dublin Society having a museum of 
natural history, unless it has sufficient funds entrusted to it for the purpose, it 
never did direct its attention to that object, the greater part of that museum con- 
sisting of donations, with some few purchases. I recollect when it was propose 
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to the society to purchase Mr. Bullock’s collection, and to allocate a sum for 
Dr. Tuke’s collection also, when he died, the society refused its assent, many 
influential members declaring that natural history was not a department to which 
the society was bound to direct its attention, or on which it was warranted to 
expend its funds ; and, therefore, they then refused making purchases in that 
department. The museum has principally consisted of donations, and therefore 
it is very defective, as may be supposed. 

2435. Then you are opposed to having a special committee for that museum ? 
—I think it is quite unnecessary, unless Parliament will grant funds to make 
a museum of natural history. I think then there ought to be a special committee 
to superintend it. 

2436. Do you think it necessary to have a committee on natural philosophy? 
—I should think the selected committee ought to be fully equal to that. The 
natural philosophy department should always have special reference to practical 
mechanics, and nothing can be more desirable than that we had a person com- 
petent to lecture upon practical mechanics, with a model-maker to make machi- 
nery and exhibit them. Our mere lecturer on natural philosophy I think highly 
useful, as imparting general information to the public, and exciting a taste for 
the science ; there are many persons who attend these and other lectures in the 
society who have perhaps never thought on such subjects before, and who will 
read on the subject afterwards, and so far these lectures are highly useful ; but 
they are not so useful as they might be made, when accompanied by those prac- 
tical references to the arts which the society had ever in view, and ought always 
to keep in view. 

2437. Do you think it is necessary to have a committee to superintend pre- 
miums and exhibitions ? — No ; there i3 an exhibition for manufactures, but it is 
quite unnecessary to have a standing committee for that purpose, for the society 
can appoint a special committee to superintend, when it is desirable to have one. 
The committee about which I feel most dubious is the agricultural committee, 
because it never appeared to me, except at the first formation of the society, to 
have been distinctly understood what were the proper objects of this department, 
or what the society should comprehend under the head of agriculture. The 
agricultural department has fallen almost exclusively into the hands of gentlemen 
graziers, an occupation not strictly agricultural ; that is not the husbandry for 
the promotion of which the society was instituted, but mere shows of cattle. 
Shows of cattle may be useful, but the society merely countenanced them to show 
they were desirous to coalesce with and assist the country gentlemen in every- 
thing they thought desirable. 

2438. Are not the shows of fat cattle in spring, fed during the winter on green 
food, the result of husbandry, and tending to encourage husbandry? — I have 
no doubt whatever upon that subject; but my observation was this: that mere 
shows of cattle do not constitute the proper encouragement of agriculture. 
Grazing is not husbandry, but, on the contrary, was that occupation of the land 
which the society was originally instituted to discourage ; it having been the 
indispensable duty of the society to promote husbandry, and make that its great 
and prominent object in the first instance, in the then deplorable state of the 
country. Such patronage of the society has become less and less necessary since, 
but it is most desirable still, if followed up in a proper way. I think the best 
mode is by the encouragement of agricultural schools, and by the establishment 
of a proper veterinary institution, and by granting the occasional use of our pro- 
fessors to those agricultural schools. It is in that way the society could most 
efficiently improve the practical agriculture of the country. I beg to say, with 
respect to veterinary schools, that our sense of their importance was clearly 
evinced by the early patronage given to that department before the Union, under 
the influence of Lord Oriel, when he was Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, 
mid the efforts subsequently made by the society to re-establish this institution, 
hut which have failed from want of funds. For example, about the time when 
the grant was reduced from 7,000 l. to 5,300 /., the society had been brought to 
assent to the establishment of a veterinary institution ; previously we merely had a 
professor to lecture; and when he died, the society omitted to elect another professor, 
f somewhat instrumental in inducing the society again to establish a veterinary 
institution ; and not merely a professorship, but an infirmary in conjunction there- 
with, for the instruction of pupils ; but the grant being reduced, the society were 
obliged to desist. In the same way we had the question of agricultural seboo 5 
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before the society, and the society expressed in their reports a strong opinion of 
their value. They did all they could at that time for their encouragement : they 
elected Mr. Boyce and the Rev. Mr. Hickey (the founders of these schools) hono- 
rary members, presented them with gold medals, and likewise presented an 
address to the Lord Lieutenant, expressing the strong sense of the Dublin Society 
of the importance of these practical seminaries ; and the society requested the 
patronage of the Government in the general establishment of such schools 
throughout Ireland; therefore, when I speak of the value of such institutions, 

I do not give my own individual opinion merely, but the decided conviction of 
the society, as expressed in their proceedings. That occurred under the Marquis 
of Wellesley’s administration, and I remember goin'g up with the deputation ; 
and there was also a Return called for by Parliament, of any communication 
between the society and the Government on the subject. 

2439. With reference to agriculture, do you think it desirable that the Dublin 
Society or any committee should place itself in connexion with all the local agri- 
cultural societies throughout the country ? — Certainly ; I do think the Dublin 
Society, when enabled efficiently to encourage agriculture, (for it is absurd their 
taking it up unless they have the means), should follow up that part of their 
original plan, which was to “ institute and encourage affiliated societies in the 
country.” 

2440. Suppose it had a fund at its disposal for the purpose, should you think 
it desirable that it should give to these local associations, by way of encourage- 
ment, an amount which might be either a third of the whole amount of local 
contributions, or if not in money, an equivalent granted, given in prizes, medals 
or other rewards?— I think it would be a difficult subject to legislate upon, unless 
Parliament, in granting this increased fund to the society for scientific purposes, 
should directly appropriate and give to the society, for the encouragement of local 
societies, a specific sum. It is a dangerous discretion, yet it would be very desir- 
able, and the society could not object to having a trust of the kind confided 
to it. 

2441 . Would it not be very desirable to have such local associations periodi- 
cally reporting the progress they were making r — Certainly, if the Dublin Society 
were the agents in distributing the Parliamentary bounty, for such their assist- 
ance the society ought to require from them an account of their proceedings ; what 
they had done, and what they proposed doing. 

2442. Mr. ViUiers Stuart .] What addition to the fund would you consider 
sufficient to make the society effective? — I think the society might be made 
highly effective, by restoring to it its original grant of 10,000 1 . It 'might be a 
dangerous experiment for Parliament to go beyond that sum in the first instance. 
If the Dublin Society were once re-established in the confidence of the Govern- 
ment and of Parliament, it would show it deserved that confidence, and I think 
it would make valuable use of that 1 0,000 Z. ; and if afterwards it could be 
shown, that by further increasing the grant, valuable purposes could be served, 
then Parliament and the Government might be induced to recommend a farther 
increase. 

2443. Did you not state just now, when your grant was 5,300 l., you were 
about to turn your attention to agriculture? — We were about to establish a vete- 
rinary department when our grant w r as reduced to 5,300 1 . 

2444. I understood you to say you proposed the establishing of schools when 
your grant was 7,000/.?— We did not propose to establish them; the subject 
was brought under the consideration of the society, and the society did all they 
could to express their approbation and concurrence ; but it could do nothing 
beyond granting its gold medal to the parties who established them, and address 
the Government on the subject. 

2445. Mr. Wyse.~] What description of agricultural schools did the society 
suggest at that period ? — They did not suggest any special description ; the case 
of Mr. Boyce’s school in Wexford, and Mr. Hickey’s school, was brought before 
the society, and was very warmly taken up ; there was a special committee 
appointed to inquire into the subject; they reported at very considerable length, 
and the society, in its then existing state, did all it could do. 

2446. Mr. Serjeant Jackson .] Are you aware the London Companies have 
established with great advantage a school of husbandry in the county of London- 
derry ? — Yes ; and I have heard with great satisfaction that it was the general 
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notice at that time drawn to the subject by the Dublin Society which had ex- 
cited the attention of the northern gentlemen. 

2447. Chairman.] You have stated that great advantage would arise from the 
increase of the Parliamentary grant, and that such an increase would be highly 
popular in Ireland, if the society were placed on such a footing as fully to attract 
the confidence of all classes of the community in Ireland ; do you conceive it at 
present possesses that confidence in as high a degree as is desirable ?— My ob- 
servation was, that if the society possessed the confidence of Government and 
Parliament. I did not refer then to any feeling abroad, because I would say there 
may be an existing want of confidence on the part of Parliament and of the 
Government, and of the community at large, and that such want of confidence 
might be based cn erroneous grounds. My impression is, that the society deserves 
more confidence than it meets and has experienced for some years past. 

2448. Has not the recent rejection of Dr. Murray, when he became a candi- 
date for admission, had the effect of revolting the feelings of a large portion of 
the Catholic population of Ireland against the society ? — I dare say it may have 
made an unfavourable impression ; no doubt it has. 

2449. In what way do you think the recurrence of such exclusions can be pre- 
vented ? — I do not think it could be prevented, considering the grounds upon 
which it took place, and the circumstances under which it had its origin ; the 
probability is, that centuries may pass by before a similar contingency might 
again arise. 

2450. You think a contingency of that kind is of such rare occurrence in the 
proceedings of the society, that it is not necessary to guard against it in making 
alterations in its constitution ? — I should think not. I am sure centuries might 
pass before such another contingency would arise ; for I should say the disposi- 
tion of the society has in general been to admit too freely. 

2451. Do you think,, up to the moment of that rejection, the society did not 
deserve to be called one of a political or a party character ? — I should scarcely 
conceive it possible, but that I know it as a fact, that a society like the Dublin 
Society could exist in Ireland so totally devoid of all political and religious bias 
as a society. I do not mean to say there are not persons in that society with a 
strong political or religious bias ; I am sure there are ; there is no person in 
Ireland without it, one way or the other ; but I maintain that the society as a 
society is totally free from it ; and I must add, they have evinced that practically 
in numberless instances. I will name some of those instances, as it is perhaps 
a very important matter, connected with the character of the society. I must 
say that the society, in the first instance, exhibited the strongest feeling of 
liberality in the case of the Rev. Dr. Lanigan, a Roman-catholic clergyman, 
who was their librarian for a great number of years : he became infirm in health, 
and chiefly, as I believe, from the miserable construction of the library in 
Hawkins-street ; the society contrived to pension him b} r dividing his offices. He 
He ceased to be librarian, and they allowed him to remain at a salary as translator 
and corrector of the press ; and I can say that the only contest which took place 
on the occasion was between the celebrated Mr. John Giffardand myself, whether 
the pension should be 100 l. or 75 l. a year ; it was carried against him, and 100 l. 
per annum was paid to Dr. Lannigan until liis death, in opposition to Mr. Giffard, 
who thought that 75 l. was a sufficient retiring allowance. Dr. Lannigan was a 
Roman-catholic clergyman. That occurred about 20 years ago. On a recent 
occasion there was an election for a professor of natural philosophy, and there 
were three candidates *, the society agreed to put the candidates to the test of 
delivering two or three lectures each, and said they would decide by that test. 
Hr. Kane, Mr. Stephens and Mr. O’Brien lectured accordingly. The society 
after hearing them proceeded to the election, and Dr. Kane was elected by a 
large majority, he being a Roman-catholic, in opposition to Mr. Stephens, who 
was a Protestant and the son of an old member, and with large connexions m 
the society. Dr. Kane was an utter stranger to the great mass of the members. 

2452. At what period did that take place? — Within the last two or three 
years. Then I would add further, that Dr. Scouler, our professor of mineralogy, 
was elected by the society, in opposition to several who were known to the society ; 
and to show there was no political bias, I can state that intimations were sent over 
hy letter to members of the society, stating that Dr. Scouler was a notorious 
radical at Glasgow : and that communication w r as made for the purpose of excit- 
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ing a prejudice against Dr. Scouler, but it had no influence whatever. The 
society examined his testimonials, and adjudged that Dr. Scouler was perhaps 
the most efficient in the department ; and, without seeing him, they elected him 
by an overwhelming majority. 

2453. At what period was that?— Within the last three years. 

2454. You have spoken of the circumstances which attended the rejection of 
Dr. Murray ; to what peculiar circumstances do you allude?— I allude, specially, 
to three : in the first place, I refer to this fact, that Dr. Murray was proposed for 
admission in the society at the time of a strong excitement of the public mind, 
owing to that discussion with which we are all familiar. Had Dr. Murray been 
proposed six weeks before that period, he would, most probably, have beeo 
admitted without a single black bean ; but, unfortunately for him and for the 
society, there arose at this time a strong public excitement, from which, I pre- 
sume, this Committee could not expect that the Dublin Society should be more 
free than they would expect the House of Commons to be when under the influ- 
ence of public political excitement. The Dublin Society are men, and as such 
liable to all the influences of our nature ; and a spirit of excitement at this time 
took place, which it was impossible they could altogether resist, whether right 
or -wrong in yielding to it. So far for one cause, but I feel assured that cause alone 
could not have produced the exclusion of Dr. Murray, because he had, when it 
came to the ballot, a decided majority to admit him ; and in that majority, 
looking to the list of names, he must have had a number of staunch Protestants, 
both in politics and religion, and 1 know that, on the part of many members, 
there existed, on the occasion, a feeling of fear and regret ; of regret that Dr. 
Murray was proposed at such a time, and of fear, that, under the excitement of 
the moment, he might be rejected ; and I know that Dr. Murray’s exclusion, 
which was made doubtful by that excitement, was rendered certain by two other 
events which took place immediately before his rejection. One of these was, that 
Dr. Murray, whom I have the pleasure personally to know, whom I have always 
respected, and whose exclusion from the society, and its causes and consequences, 

I most sincerely lament, and who always before this period kept apart from 
the expression of political opinions, did, for the first time in his life, write a public 
political letter, when sending his first contribution to the collection made for Mr. 
O’Connell. That was about a fortnight before the day of election, and I heard 
many persons in the society express their regret that he should, at such a moment, 
make himself appear just before the day of the election, and for the first time in 
his life, as a political partizan. But, besides these two causes, there was another 
circumstance still more fatal to him, and that was, that both on the day of the 
ballot and before it, persons supposed to be officially or otherwise in commu- 
nication with the Castle, were announcing that, if Dr. Murray was rejected, the 
Government would withhold the grant from the society ; that threat was distinctly 
and unequivocally announced on the day of election, antecedently to the balloting, 
and I know that some who would otherwise have voted for Dr. Murray, and who did 
not like to vote against him, stayed away or declined voting, and with respect to 
many others who were doubting and hesitating, they were determined to vote against 
him on account of such interference. They said, that to threaten a number of 
independent gentlemen that if they chose to exercise the discretion vested in them 
by their charter, the Parliamentary grant should be withdrawn, was a thing they 
would not submit to ; and I know some and am informed that several voted 
against Dr. Murray on account of that threat. I consider these to have been the 
influential causes of Dr. Murray’s rejection, and that it was not the effect of mere 
party combination, as has been alleged ; for I am satisfied that if it had been or 
could be made a party business, the majority, instead of being with Dr. Murray, 
would have been against him. And further, I have heard several, independently 
of all party or other considerations, express this opinion, that they would reject 
Dr. Murray because they considered his proposal at such a time was a political 
experiment, and they said, we will not consent that the society shall be made the 
arena of any experiments of this kind ; so that if such a feeling did influence 
them on this occasion, as I believe it did, they would, on the same ground, have 
black-beaned the Rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan himself, if he chose to come forward 
as a candidate, saying, “ I will show you how popular I am in the society ; ” if 
he could come forward on such a ground, I believe the . same feeling would lead 
to his rejection, or of any other person wishing to make the society the arena of 
a political experiment of any kind. I never saw any body of men so sensitive on 
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any subject as that of being in any way involved in politics, or the expression of 
any political opinion whatever. I remember a remarkable instance of this feel 
ing: when a committee of agriculture, of which I was a member, under particular 
circumstances reported upon the causes which impeded the promotion of agricul- 
ture in Ireland, and among those causes the existence of the 40 s. freeholders in 
Ireland was mentioned ; that report came before the society for consideration 
and the society would not entertain it until that passage was struck out because 
it seemed to contain what might be deemed a political allusion. 

245 5- The Committee understood you to say, however, that Dr Murray was 
excluded principally on religious and political grounds?— No, I should say cer- 
tainly not upon religions grounds ; because it is my firm opinion that if Dr. Mur- 
ray had been proposed six or eight weeks antecedent to the excitement which 
prevailed when he was proposed, the society would gladly and proudly have 

admitted him. r 1 

245b. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Would he not have been unanimously admitted ? 
-That is my impression ; and therefore I should say, mere religious grounds 
coiild not have applied to Dr. Murray personally, but the peculiar contino-eucy 
.of religious and political excitement concurring and centering in his person 
coupled with what I cannot but consider the injudicious interference of tlieCastle 
(as it was called) on his behalf, in holding out threats to the society. 

2 4.57- Mr. IFyse.] Did those threats proceed from any person who could be 
considered as speaking officially on the subject ?— They came from some police 
magistrate in one instance ; they came in another way from Mr. Corballis, the 
proposer of Dr. Murray (certainly not at all in an offensive manner) ; they came 
distinctly from Mr. Napper, the vice-president, who stated as from the Lord 
Lieutenant, that if Dr. Murray was rejected, he would withdraw his patrouao-e 
from the society. 1 5 

2458. Mr. More O’Ferrall.] Did Mr. Napper state that he was authorized by 
the Lord Lieutenant to say, if Dr. Murray were rejected, the grant would not be 
recommended to Parliament? — It was not in those express terms; but that the 
countenance and patronage of the Lord Lieutenant would be withdrawn from the 
society. 

2459. The Lord Lieutenant for the time being is president of the society 2 

Yes, he is. 

2460. Would it not be competent to the Lord Lieutenant, in his capacity of a 
private individual, to withdraw from being president of, the society, and without 
affecting the society in his public ? — Any such proceeding on the part of a Lord 
Lieutenant would be a distinct, strong and powerful intimation that he withdrew 
his political influence from the society also ; a Lord Lieutenant must have felt 
personally and politically offended before he would take such a course. 

2461. Did Mr. Napper say he was authorized by the Lord Lieutenant to convey 
to the society, that if Dr. Murray was rejected, the grant would be withdrawn ? — 
Mr. tapper’s intimation was not of an official character ; but he distinctly de- 
clared to one of our vice-presidents, who informed me, and said he was willing 
to prove it at any time. Mr. Napper used that expression, as I understood, before 
others. 

2462. Have you any objection to mention the name of that vice-president? — 
hot the least ; Mr. John Boyd. 

2463. Did Mr. Corballis state he was authorized to say, in the event of 
Ur Murray being rejected, the Lord Lieutenant would not recommend the grant 
to Parliament ? — By no means ; he said no such thing in that way. 

2464. What did he state ? — It was the expression of an opinion that the grant 
Tumid be withdrawn in such a case. 

2465. Mr. V illiers Stuart .] That it was his private opinion that it would be 
withdrawn ? — It was given, as I understood, in a more authoritative way ; it was 
fl ot merely expressing- his private opinion, but he was stating it as if it were 
a fact. 

. 2 4^6. Was lie in a situation in which what he said could be considered autho- 
ritative ? — By no means ; lie is a respectable barrister. 

2467. Mr. More O’ Ferrall.] You say the society felt, as independent gentle- 
^ en > that offence at what they deemed to be an interference of the Castle ? — At 
treats so held, out. 

2468. Did the society, or its vice-president, make any efforts to ascertain the 

th of those accusations before they acted upon them; did they make any 
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application through the secretary to ascertain whether the Lord Lieutenant gave 
any authority for those assertions ? — It was impossible they could, for they were 
chiefly promulgated when all the members assembled to ballot. 

2469. Have you since made any effort to ascertain whether there was anv 
authority given to these persons?— Certainly not ; the society supposed they had 
good reason to believe it was well founded, lor there came soon after the letter of 
Lord Morpeth, announcing to the society that unless great alterations were 
made in its constitution, he could not feel himself warranted in recommending 
the Parliamentary grant for the ensuing session ; therefore we were amply W ar° 
ranted in entertaining such an opinion, more especially as the letter referred to 
“ recent circumstances.” The Lord Lieutenant’s own decision showed that such 
was his feeling, and that it could have reference to this transaction only. 

2470. Have you any reason to know that this course had not been determined 
upon previous to the rejection of Dr. Murray? — We had no means of knowing 
whether it had or not ; certainly we had no reason to suppose it had not special 
reference to that transaction, because there is distinct reference made to it. 

2471. Are you aware that application had been made to the Lord Lieutenant, 
by influential members of the society, to induce him to propose a new constitu- 
tion to the society previous to the proposal and rejection of Dr. Murray r— I have 
heard of such a thing ; and I have reason now to know that the persons who are 
referred to in Lord Morpeth’s letter, and also in Mr. Drummond’s last communi- 
cation from the Lord Lieutenant, and whom his excellency is there led to call 
“ disinterested and distinguished supporters” of the society, are the individuals 
who had made these representations to him. I believe I now know who these 
individuals are, and I do think it was a great misfortune for the society and the 
Government that such persons should have conveyed private information to the 
Lord Lieutenant on a subject with which he could not personally be acquainted : 
nor can I feel surprised that any Lord Lieutenant should, in consequence of such 
misinformation, take up impressions unfavourable to the society, and attach 
importance to statements coming from persons, all members of the society, and 
one of them its vice-president. 

2472. Are you aware that applications to the Lord Lieutenant occurred previous 
to the question arising on the admission of Dr. Murray 1 — I am not aware of it, 
but I have heard of it. 

2473. Do you believe that the Lord Lieutenant, or have you any reason to 
believe that the Lord Lieutenant authorized any individual, Mr. Napper or Mr. 
Corballis, to state to the society, that if they rejected any particular individual in 
the exercise of their discretion, that would be a ground for not recommending 
the grant to Parliament ? — I have no reason to believe it or think it, except from 
the facts I have stated, and from the documents I have referred to. This I would 
say for myself, on reviewing the whole transaction, that I am not at all surprised, 
nor can I blame the Government for the course they took on the occasion, con- 
sidering the kind of representations that were made to them; but I do as a 
member of the society blame and inculpate, in the strongest terms I can use, 
the conduct of Mr. Napper as vice-president, and of other persons as members 
of the society, in making communications on subjects to which they were not 
competent. I say they were not competent to give correct information ; they 
knew but little of the society ; Mr. Napper, now a vice-president of the society, 
knows nothing about it ; he was admitted recently as a member, and as a com- 
pliment to the agricultural interest he was forthwith elected a vice-president, 
though in utter ignorance Of the whole constitution and interests of the society. 
I may state that Mr. Hamilton is in a still worse position ; and we know that 
Mr. Napper and Mr. Hamilton certainly were in confidential communication with 
the Government; and we know they were both unqualified to give correct infor- 
mation on the subject of the Royal Dublin Society. , 

2474. Did those gentlemen communicate with the Lord Lieutenant by the 
authority of the society ?— Never. 

2 475- They acted without any authority? — Yes; they acted for themselves 
and of themselves, the society knowing nothing of their communications till they 
saw and experienced the fruits of them. 

2476. Then is it not very probable the gentlemen who made the statement to 
the society, as to the intentions of the Government, were equally unauthorized 
as in the statement to the Government respecting the society ? — Indeed I should 
pot be surprised at anything of the sort, for I know that Lord Morpeth once 
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visited the Dublin Society under peculiar circumstances. He was introduced IF. Ha>u, Esq. 
there by Mr. Napper, a vice-president, . who, in order that his Lordship might 

know something of its merits, brought him first into the ante-room of the society’s — 

house, thence into the news-room, thence into the board-room, and thence out 16 May 1 836 ' 
of the premises, saying, as I presume, “ There, my Lord, is the Dublin Society.” 

He showed him nothing of the schools of the society, of its library, its gardens, 
its museums, its laboratory, or anything interesting ; but he was walked into the 
ante-room, the news-room, the board-room, and out of the society. 

2477. Are you sure that Lord Morpeth might not have been in a hurry on that 
occasion? — It is not very likely he would in such a case visit the house; and I 
may mention that visit in extenuation of any prejudices that Lord Morpeth or 
the Lord Lieutenant may have entertained respecting the society’s merits ; that 
Lord Morpeth was so treated by a vice-president of the society, that a vice-pre- 
sident should introduce him to what is deemed by some the obnoxious . parts of 
our system, and not show anything that is useful or creditable, I could not be 
surprised that Lord Morpeth should consider it a waste of public money to make 
a grant to such a society ; and of course he would convey similar impressions to 
the Lord Lieutenant And when I consider that Mr. Napper is one of the officers 
of the society, and that other information was conveyed by Mr. Hamilton, who 
knows little or nothing of the society, under such circumstances I for one, and 
I may say the society in general, do not feel surprised at the sentiments which 
were thus taken up by Lord Morpeth and the Lord Lieutenant ; but we feel, and 
justly, great indignation against our own members and our own officers, who 
could contribute thus to mislead the Lord Lieutenant as to the real character of 
the society. 

2478. Mr. Villiers Stuart.'] Was there not a feeling on the part of Mr. Hamil- 
ton that the society did not attend sufficiently to agriculture, which induced him 
to wish to have the constitution altered ? — Mr. Hamilton is a very young man ; 
he has been about 15 months a member of the society; he took an interest in 
agriculture, and any man who takes an interest in a department may readily be 
placed on the committee of that department. I believe Mr. Hamilton is a well- 
meaning man ; he was on the committee of agriculture ; he took his own views ; 
he comes forward as a young member, utterly unknown to the society, and pro- 
poses a large grant to the committee of agriculture ; he comes forward again 
and proposes another measure with a similar view ; the society reject both his 
propositions. With their funds in the lowest possible state, a very young member, 
instead of doing what every discreet member, young or old, would do, moving a 
reference to a committee to report whether such expenditure would be advisable, 
he moves it at once himself; he is refused and is offended, and would then 
reform the society. Indeed I would say, and without any disrespect to Mr. 

Hamilton (I would say it if he were present), that of all the members of the 
society I know, he is one as little competent, by knowledge of the society, to 
convey information respecting it as can be imagined. 

2479. Then you would attribute the communications made to the society, on 
the part of the Government, to the representations of these gentlemen, rather 
than the rejection of Dr. Murray? — Certainly, in a great degree. 

2480. Chairman.] Supposing rejections on Teligious and political grounds 
were frequent, the Executive Government would naturally question the propriety 
of continuing the grant in a country circumstanced as Ireland is. Have you any 
suggestions to offer to the Committee as to the best mode of preventing the 
recurrence of such exclusions? — In the first place, I do not think they occur. 

As I have mentioned already, Dr. Murray’s exclusion seemed to me to be owing 
to mixed causes, any one of which would not have been sufficient to produce that 
effect, for the tendency has never been against admissions into the society, except 
on very special grounds. If we take the names of all the persons excluded from 
the society (if the Committee wish to canvass them), good reasons might be 
assigned why the society ought to have decided as they did, without any refer- 
ence to religion or politics; and I should say, that there have been persons of 
directly opposite politics equally liable to rejection. I may mention the in 
stance of a gentleman who was proprietor of a newspaper, notoriously of high 
Orange principles, but there being an imputation, which I believe was groundless, 
against him, on some moral grounds, the rumour of which reached the society, 
it was with the greatest possible difficulty that he was admitted, although the 
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friends of that gentleman went about proving the imputation upon his character 
to be groundless. 

2481. Did not the Committee upon the Irish Estimates in 1829 , suggest that 
inasmuch as the Dublin Society were trustees of a grant for national purposes, to 
be applied to the benefit of the nation at large, without distinction of parties, the 
principle of the ballot should be suppressed? — Yes. 

2482. Do you object to the adoption of that recommendation? — I objected 
then, as I do now, because I consider we are bound to some mode of election by 
charter, and I consider ballot, in itself, is unobjectionable; it has never worked 
ill in the society, but the reverse. Supposing we were open to elect by a majo- 
rity, as has been proposed, it is very doubtful, from what I know' of the operations 
of the ballot, whether more would not be excluded, if you empowered the majority 
to elect. 

2483. Will you give your reasons for that? — I will state this, as the result of 
the ballot in a society where the rejection of an individual was produced by 
a single black bean ; be the number in favour what it may, a single black bean 
excluded ; and under that powder admissions went on from year to year, without 
a single rejection, until at length one individual was rejected ; and it excited 
such a commotion among his friends, that they procured a modification of the 
bye-law of the society, which modification was, that three black beans should be 
necessary instead of one. When this modification of the ballot was established, 
there was no end to the exclusions, so that they ere long reverted to their original 
system. 

2484. Mr. More 0 ’Ferrall.\ Are you generally favourable to the ballot, as 
a mode of election ? — When conducted under a fair and liberal scale, I think it 
is quite right in every society, where persons must intimately mix together. 

2485. Do you think it protects individuals from private animosity in the exer- 
cise of their privilege ? — Certainly ; I think nothing could be more horrible in the 
Dublin Society than if an individual were proposed and rejected or admitted by 
acclamation, and that we should divide upon such a question. 

2486. Chairman .] Do you think there is any danger of the continuation of 
party exclusions ? — I should think less danger than ever, if they ever existed ; 
and let the society but receive, as I must say it is receiving, fair play, let all its 
acts be fully and fairly investigated ; let them be dealt with as they deserve, and 
when they shall have thus established fair grounds for their restoration to the con- 
fidence or Parliament and Government, I think Parliament and Government will 
have every reason to be satisfied with the society ; for I must say this, that upon 
former occasions, when any question has arisen between them and the Govern- 
ment, they have shown themselves ready to yield to every reasonable dictation, 
when that dictation seemed to be created by the peculiar circumstances of their 
mutual position. 

2487. Was there a disposition on the part of the society, as far as you are 
acquainted with it, to meet the views of the Government and the pub’ic, in 
rendering it as efficient as possible ? — Certainly ; most anxiously we desire to 
do so. 

2488. There was a correspondence between the society and the Secretary (re- 
presenting the Government), as to improvements which the Lord Lieutenant 
thought might be made in the society ; did that correspondence cause any offence 
to the society ? — Lord Morpeth’s letter, I should say, did displease the society 
under the circumstances I have stated, which were not then so fully known. In 
that letter, Lord Morpeth points out not only the cause of his interference, but 
also the sources of private information received by the Government, and which 
was the cause of the offence taken by the society. His Lordship says, “ I fi n( I 
that the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Irish Miscellaneous 
Estimates in 1829 , stated that the principle of admission by ballot in a society 
mainly supported by the public purse, is objectionable, and ought to be discon- 
tinued. In this opinion, the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, 
in a Minjite, dated the 14 th November 1831 , express their entire concurrence. 

“ I do not affect to conceal that recent occurrences have impressed the Govern- 
ment with the necessity of complying without delay with the spirit at least of this 
representation. 

“ While the Lord Lieutenant, in common with his predecessors, willingly 
admits the many services conferred upon the public by the Royal Dublin Society, 
representations have been made to induce his Excellency to think that important 

improvements 
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improvements might be introduced into the mode both of transacting its business 
and apportioning its income. 3 ’ 

“ Under , ^ese circumstances, while his Excellency feels that he could not 
recommend to His Majesty s Government a continuance of the annual vote in 
the Estimates of the ensuing session, without certain modifications in the con- 
stitution of the society, he is still anxious to cany alone* with him, in any t V •- 
jected remedies, the assent and assistance of the members of the jDuhiiv- So-r-tv ■ 
I am therefore directed by his Excellency to suggest, that the society should be 
pleased to appoint a committee or deputation for the purpose of conferring with 
the Chief Secretary, or, m Ins absence, with the Under Secretary, respecting the 
course which it may be deemed advisable to pursue.” 0 

Here was at once a condemnation, as we conceived, of the society, from private 
representations made by members who never openly came forward to the society 
to say, “ We think that such or such an alteration would be expedient.” I will 
venture to say that not one of those members ever announced publicly or privately 
in the society “I propose these modifications ; I think it would be desirable now 
that some modification or arrangement should take place, and X move it be re- 
ferred to the committee to whom such matters are referred, to report on the 
expediency of such modifications.” The society, instead of being opposed to 
such reference, would cheerfully accede to it ; but no one of those members ever 
did make such a proposition. 

2489. Do you not think it would have been a more prudent and respectful 
course towards the Government to have instituted an inquiry as to the proceedings 
of the gentlemen making unauthorized representations, rather then entering into 
angry resolutions or angry correspondence with the Government ?— The difficulty 
we were in at the time was this ; it was a mere suspicion as to who the parties 
were. We heard such and such persons were frequently seen at the Castle, but 
we had then no positive means of knowing that Mr. Hamilton was one of them, 
until Mr. Drummond, in his letter to the society, expressly referred to him in 
these terms : “ Had the mistake been less obvious, an intimation would have 
been sent to tlie society, but this appeared to be the less necessary, because Mr. 
Hamilton liad authority to state to the society, and it is understood did state the 
error originated in substituting pounds for guineas as if Mr. Hamilton had 
btfen the organ of communication. 

2490. Chairman .] Was not lie one of the persons named on the deputation to 
wait on the Lord Lieutenant? — No, he was not. 



2491. Mr. Villiers Stuart .] Had lie communicated that to the society? — 
Mr. Hamilton stated the thing in such a way that the society could not act upon 
it, and he admitted that the society could not act upon his representation. 

2492. But that showed that Mr. Hamilton did not mean to conceal from -the 
society lie took such a part ? — Up to that time it was concealed. 

2493- But his coming as the organ of the Government must have shown the 
society lie did not mean to conceal it ? — No, he did not mean to conceal it ; on 
the contrary, Mr. Hamilton was proud, I suppose, of the circumstance that lie 
was in familiar communication with the Government on the subject ; but it was 
only then that it was openly announced. 

2494. Mr. More O'Ferrall . ] — You gave notice on that occasion of certain 
resolutions which you intended to propose to the society r — I did. 

2495. Do you hold the same opinions now that you expressed in those resolu- 
tions ? — I considered them essentially necessary as declaratory resolutions on the 
part of the society, taking into consideration Lord Morpeth’s letter and the pro- 
ceedings which had arisen up to that time ; and the Committee will refer to this 
feet, that they were proposed the very day the Lord Lieutenant’s propositions 
^ere submitted for the first time, and therefore could have no reference to them. 
'Ji course I must have brought them with me ; in fact, they were written before 
jhese propositions were seen by me, and they were set down as declaratory reso- 
nfcions of the previous history of the society, for the information of the members, 
a great many of whom knew little or nothing of its history. I gave notice to 
Dl0ve them, but it was unnecessary ; I never did move them, and the society 
never affirmed them ; they were mere matters of record. 

« Do you still entertain the opinion expressed in the sixth resolution : 

that said charter directs that the society may from time to time elect such 
new members as they shall think proper ; that the bye-laws prescribe, and have 
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ever prescribed, the mode of that election to be by ballot, and that the society 
knows of no other mode of election equally safe, legitimate or unobjectionable 
inasmuch as upwards of 1,000 members have been admitted since the year 1S00 
and amongst them several highly obnoxious, on political grounds, to the vast 
majority of the society, whilst not more than three, so far as can be ascertained, 
have within the same space of time been rejected” ? — I certainly do, and will 
give facts in illustration of it. 

24Q7. What do you conceive to be highly obnoxious, on political grounds, to 
a vast majority of the society ?— I think the society, almost to a man, a class of 
highly loyal, constitutional and independent gentlemen, warmly attached to 
British connexion ; I might have said, not the vast majority merely, but the 
whole society. I had special reference in drawing up that resolution, to two in- 
dividuals, both of whom, though highly obnoxious on political grounds, were yet 
admitted into the society : one is dead, and the other is living ; and I have no 
objection to name them if I am called upon to do so. 

2498. But this resolution professes to speak of the society as it is ; do you 
conceive the vast majority of the society hold opinions decidedly different, poli- 
tical and religious, from the great majority of the Irish people ? — Certainly not ; 
the mode of election never operated to exclude persons, merely on political 
grounds ; persons have been excluded more upon moral grounds, where there 
has been supposed to be a moral taint or imputation on the character of the indi- 
vidual. That was not the ground, of course, upon which Mr. O’Connell was 
excluded, or Dr. Murray ; but with respect to others, that was the ground ; as in 
the case of the gentleman I referred to, the editor of an Orange newspaper, who 
incurred such danger of rejection. 

2499. Was Mr. O’Connell rejected on the ballot, or was his name taken down ? 
— He was rejected on the ballot. 

2500. Do you conceive that if any new constitution of the society should be 
devised, which would prevent religious or political differences mixing themselves 
up in the working of the society, it would be a great improvement ? — It would 
be an improvement if the thing existed ; but so far as it has ever occurred, I 
should say it would be impossible for human legislation to prevent it. I do 
not know of any course which could be taken by the Legislature, which could 
prevent men’s minds being worked upon by subjects of temporary excitement. 
The House of Commons is driven before the public will, against its own judg- 
ment, and our society is not more than a body of men, who must be governed 
by human influences ; a contingency and combination of circumstances occurred 
then, which produced a result against which it is unnecessary to legislate, and I 
think it would be pernicious to legislate. 

2501. You have been many years, I believe, actively connected with the 
Dublin Society ? — I have. 

2502. There was a meeting of members of the society previous to your coming 
over, was there not ? — There were several meetings. 

2503. Are .you authorized to speak the opinions of the acting members of the 
society to the Committee ? — Certainly not ; I am not authorized to speak any 
opinions or sentiments but my own ; I speak my own ; but I can state with great 
confidence to the Committee, if I am asked, what I consider to be the feelings or 
opinions of the society at large. 

2504. Will you state any reason why you think yourself more competent than 
any other person to speak the opinions of the society at large? — The only reason 
I conceive myself at all competent to do so, is this, that having been an active 
member, and always interfering when there seemed occasion for it, though my 
desire has ever been to defer to the society as much as possible, yet when I have 
entertained decided opinions I have found a majority of the society concur in those 
views I propounded, though they have differed from me on many points. I very 
often proposed questions to the society, which have been negatived, and at the end 
of the year I have carried them ; and it has been there as it is in the House of 
Commons, when questions are propounded for the first time; they are rejected, 
and they gradually make their way and are carried. That should be the case 
with eveiy deliberative body ; but I am only authorized to speak the sentiments 
of the society in delivering my own, so far, as on most of those important points 
the society nave gone with me. 

2.50.5. Have you taken an active part on the committees of the society?— On 
occasional committees I have ; but my time is so much occupied generally, that 
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for many years I have declined being on any committee, unless it was a special 
committee ; for ordinary purposes the only committee I have been upon of late 
is the committee of botany ; the garden is near my country house, and beino- so 
convenient for calling there, I have acted on that committee : that is the only one. 

2506. Have you been many years member of the committee of botany? I 

suppose seven or eight years. 

2507. Were you a member of it at the period that Mr. Underwood was curator? 
—I was. 

2508. What is your opinion of that officer? — My opinion is that he was a very 
superior man in his way, for his time, when he was appointed. 

2509. Did not the gardens and houses get out of repair, and the collection be- 
come disorganized under his care ? — They were not in as perfect a state as they 
ought to have been, but I think he has been blamed for it more than he 
deserved. 

2510. Do you think the committee of botany were to blame ?— Yes ; on several 
occasions when he received the blame, they were more in fault than he was. 
He was a man of ungracious manners, he was a rough Scotsman, and he some- 
times used to take his glass in the morning. I never saw him drunk ; he never 
was drunk to my knowledge. 

2511. Do you think any of the neglect that was attributed to Mr. Underwood 
was the neglect of the society itself? — On one occasion it was ; for instance, when 
we lost the valuable tree, the Norfolk Island pine, I think the committee were 
more to blame than Mr. Underwood in not seeing that the contract which -was 
entered into for a building to receive it, was executed within a given time. It was 
not completed until December, when the frost had destroyed the tree ; the com- 
mittee, therefore, were more to blame than Mr. Underwood ; but if the frost was 
likely to set in during the night, he ought to have incurred the responsibility of 
purchasing blankets and other things to protect the tree ; a man with his wits 
about him would have been more vigilant. 

2512. The society is generally governed by bye-laws? — By charter and bye- 
laws, but there are some usages also. 

2513. And some regulations which are called “ Standing regulations” ? — Yes. 

2514. You said, in the early part of your examination, that the bye-laws were 
superseded frequently in matters of emergency : will you state to the Committee 
what you conceive to be such matters of emergency as to justify them in sus- 
pending the bye-laws ? — What I had special reference to was an emergency of 
this description: the society refuse to entertain a proposition unless there be 
a week’s previous notice, which is printed and sent round to all the members, 
that they may be aware of what is proposed ; but in any emergency I apprehend 
the society may pass over that, and receive the proposition, and entertain it in 
the meeting to which the report is presented by the committee.. That report 
ought to be printed and considered the following week ; but if it is matter of 
obvious emergency, the society will entertain the report at once, and affirm or 
reject it. 

2515. Do you not conceive that a communication with the Government, rela- 
tive to the constitution of the society, was an emergency? — It was unquestionably, 
end it was considered an emergency, but I think it was not an emergency which 
called for the suspension of any bye-law ; on the contrary, it was an emergency 
which called for the most calm and serious deliberation ; and my only regret is 
that the society did not, in the very first instance when it was proposed, act on 
the proposition I made, that is, subject it to a week’s consideration on the very 
proposition for a deputation to the Lord Lieutenant, upon which commenced the 
misapprehension. It will appear from the minutes that Dr. Meyler moved, 
“That a deputation, consisting of the vice-presidents and secretaries of the 
society, together with the selected committee, be requested to wait on the Chief 
Secretary, to ascertain the wishes of the Government with respect to the subject 
of his communication, and to report on the same to the society.” My proposition, 
which was negatived, was, “ That in compliance with the established usages ot the 
^iety, the consideration of the resolution proposed by Dr. Meyler be adjourne 
till this day week, in order that, before any decision, the society at large may oe 
dul y apprised of the communication from Government.” If the society na 
waited to consider of it, and to weigh it, the matter would have been moie e - 
berately and better done ; the society wished to pay the compliment or imme- 
diately naming a deputation, and they did it in a defective way, withou 
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convey to that deputation a full sense of what they were to do, and thev on 1 1 
give them no authority to act. - y 

2516. Then in that instance the society acted contrary to the bye-law ? Con 

trary to its standing regulation. I believe it is not a bye-law that there should 
be a week’s notice. On that occasion I wished them to defer the consideiatio 
for a week, in order to consider deliberately what was the best mode of 0™° 
ceeding. 

2517. Then in point of fact they repealed the bye-law, without doino- it form 
ally?— I mil not say whether it is a bye-law or a standing regulation which 
we can or not enforce, but it is a standing order that there should he a week’s 
notice. 

2518. But do you not think that the constitution of the society is defective 
when upon any sudden emergency, such as that to which you have alluded the 

society will act in opposition to its known and established bye-laws ? Not when 

it is done under a feeling of respect to the Government ; an immediate deputa- 
tion was named instantly out of deference; it might have been considered disre" 
spectfnl if we had delayed for a week to appoint a deputation to wait on the 
Under Secretary, and it was done instanter. 

2519. Mr. Villkrs Stuart: ] But no powers were given to the deputation?— 

The society could exercise no power, except at a stated meeting to make an 
alteration in the bye-laws. The society therefore could give no power to the 
deputation ; they said, “ You may enter into conversation, and express your own 
opinions ; but you can express no opinions on the part of the society.” No person 
could do so. ^ 

2520. Mr. Serjeant Jacfoon.] Do you consider that this act of the society, in 
deference, as you describe it, to the Government, in appointing the deputation 
amounted to annulling the bye-law or standing order ; or did it not 'rather 
amount to a suspension of the regulation pro hac vice ? — Certainly it was a sus- 
pension. For instance, in the late meetings, to which reference has been made 
before I came over, the society, in the emergency of its position, considering 
itself on trial here, when propositions were made to the society with reference 
thereto, of course would not act upon the absurdity of saying, “ We will require 
a week’s notice to consider a question,” which before the end of a week might 
be decided ; for upon an emergency, sahts populi suprema lex, and upon that 
ground they set aside the regulation. 

2521. Mr. More 0 Ferratt.'] Did the society on that occasion authorize you, 
°l c ,°. m t t0 an y ^solution as to any communication to be made to the Chairman 
of this Committee, or the Committee itself ?— My name was never mentioned in 
the society at all; the society appointed a special committee composed of mem- 
bers of every way of thinking, to conduct as it were the defence of the society 
before this Committee, and when the communication came from Mr Weld in 
the name of the Chairinan of the Committee, that the society should name some 
gentlemen whom they wished summoned, my name was mentioned with those of 
Dr. Meyler and Dr. Litton, a professor of the society. We were named by the 
committee, and not by the society itself, and we received no instructions. The 
bpecial committee considered we were competent to give fair and full information 
to this Committee on any subject they might desire information upon. 

2522. How was that committee appointed; was it a self-elected committee? — 
ynomemas, it was named in the first instance, to prepare an answer to the 

Lord Lieutenant; it was a committee appointed to draw up a memorial to the 
Lord Lieutenant explanatory of the resolutions of the society on rejecting those 
propositions. J J ° 

2523. Was not that the duty of the selected committee? — No: this was a 
specia occasion , the subject was referred to a committee named at a general 
meeting for that specific purpose. 

• ' 1 ?™ u P°n this occasion it superseded the selected committee ?— No, it 

is not e usmess o the selected committee. The members who were named to 
raw up a memori to the Government on the subject, were considered to be 

,-if^ e .° & lve ln f° rm &tion to this Committee and the public at large upon 

the subject at issue. r 

2525. Do you conceive a large body of persons like the Dublin Society are 
ompe en o ju ge, m moments of excitement, as to the most prudent and best 
course o e ken, or do you conceive a well-selected body, at a period of the 
year when no excitement exists on subjects of importance to the society, would 
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U more competent to act than a body at large ?-The question, in the first in 
stance, has reference to the society as a numerous body, and, in the next nlace 
to a well-selected committee. The question is, where is that committee* Hr I 
knew a well-selected comm.ttee I would rather entrust the decision to it than 
consult the feelings of the whole body ; but till I know the persons to whom™ 
can refer the consideration of the question, I would rather take it into my own 
lands, or appoint a special committee to do it. 3 

2526. Do you conceive there are materials in the society with which to form 

a well-selected committee or council for its management ?— I am sure there are 
as good materials in that society as are to be found anywhere for general nur 
poses; but as a member of the society, I will say I never would consign mv 
powers, as a member of the society, to any body of men, unless they are fully- 
responsible to me. J •> 

2527. In the early paid of your examination, you stated that at one period 
persons were in the habit of referring to the society for information ?-Both the 
Parliament of Ireland and the Government did so. 

2528. Have there been any recent instances of that kind?— There are in- 
stances, for example, m which, since the Union, the Commissioners of Excise here 
requested the Dublin Society to send over Mr. Higgins, to assist them in some 
chemical examinations and experiments about the hydrometer, which the Com- 
missioners of Excise in London were anxious about ; and we did so, at our own 
expense. 

2529. Chair?nan.'] Was there not a recent reference to Professor Davy, with 
respect to Dunleary Harbour ? — The commissioners did apply to him ; and on 
Various occasions the Government have applied to the society about gold mines 
and other matters, and they have sent down Mr. Griffith and other persons to 
examine and report to the society. Our officers have always been at the com- 
mand of the Government, or commissioners or boards, and have been made 
use of. 



253°. Mr. More O’Ferrall . ] I think you stated you did not consider the 
Dublin Society to be a scientific body ? — Not properly speaking ; it is not a body 
for the promotion of science. J 

2531. But it has committees which promote science?— No, I do not view it in 
that light ; it is not a body, properly speaking, scientific or literary; as literary, 
it has no pretensions ; at one time it did aim at antiquarian research, and did 
correspond with foreign countries, and there are some valuable letters in the 
Proceedings of the society on Irish antiquities. They bought antiques also ; 
but that subject was properly dropped when the Royal Irish Academy was 
established, 50 or 60 years ago; that department was resigned to it; and in 
the same way they dropped the subject of agriculture when the Farming Society 
was established. It will be well to bear in mind that 'the Dublin Society had 
their own funds, arising from the subscription of their members; they had 
the fund arising from Dr. Madden’s bequest ; and they had a distinct Parlia- 
mentary grant, which was never mixed up with their own accounts; they merely 
were the agents for distributing the bounty of Parliament; so that if 10,000/. 
was voted by the Irish Parliament for certain objects, a discretion was left to the 
society in what proportion it was to be applied ; and the society, acting as a dis- 
tinct body, applied the bounty of Parliament in the way directed by Parliament 
itself, to certain specific objects, and a vast amount of their time and attention 
was taken up in allotting the premiums as directed by Parliament. There was 
qiute a distinct account upon that head. They had their own funds, which they 
devoted as they thought fit. They took up antiquities, pro tempore, to a cer- 
a m extent ; but they were occupied at the same time in promoting agriculture 
. manufactures in the way directed by Parliament, besides every possible 
'anety of objects of a practical nature, out of their own funds. The society was 
also unfortunately, from time to time, involved in building, which was the 
source of its great involvement. Their first house which they built was in 
walton-street ; then Parliament directed them to do certain things, and voted 
en j money. They could not carry on the objects upon which they were 
employed in Grafton-street, and they applied to the Linen Board for a lease of 
certain ground belonging to them in Hawkins-street, which the board granted, 
hey then built upon that ground, and having established a repository of imple- 
ments of all descriptions, particularly in husbandry, they went on adding one 
department after another, until at last they sold their house in Grafton-street, 
°’ 47 - h h 3 and 
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and built their whole establishment in Hawkins-street ; but it was done in detail 
first one part, and then another, so that it was ill contrived ; and it was so damp 
that everything would have been destroyed if they had continued there; the 
society therefore abandoned HawkinSrStreet, after having expended a vast sum 
of money in building that establishment. 

2532. Now, having dropped the two subjects, agriculture and antiquities, to 
what did they devote themselves ? — Antiquities was given up at a very remote 
period, and after that they were occupied wholly with the subject of agriculture, 
planting and manufactures, as they were required to do by Parliament, until 
the time of the Union, when they gave up agriculture to a great extent, if not 
altogether, and reduced the premiums for planting, but at that very time they 
were establishing those branches which Parliament required of them under an 
altered system. For example, it was at that period Parliament required the 
society to establish a botanic garden, to appoint a professor of botany, to esta- 
blish a chemical school, and to purchase a cabinet of minerals, as connected 
with the museum. There was a professor of chemistry appointed, as well as a 
professor of botany ; and by the influence exercised by the late Lord Oriel, they 
established also a veterinary department. They not only appointed Mr. Peal, 
who died lately, the professor of the society, but they brought over Mr. Watts, 
whose establishment -was in Aunger-street, for the special purpose of maintaining 
a veterinary hospital within the precincts of the society’s establishment in Haw- 
kins-street. The stalls were built, and every advantage from that valuable 
institution might have been obtained if means could be had to establish it ; but 
notwithstanding the large final grant made by the Irish Parliament, the society, 
though it received large contributions from the Imperial Parliament, has been 
unable to maintain anything like a veterinary department, beyond the mere 
lectures. They maintained every other department, and went on to establish 
natural philosophy and mechanics ; they established a professorship of mineralogy, 
and also that department which Mr. Griffith filled so creditably for many years 
as mining engineer, until they were obliged to retrench, from the reduction 
of the grant. 

2533. Mr. Wyse.] Notwithstanding the establishment of these departments, 
you state you do not consider the society as a scientific body ; but in what cha- 
racter do they profess to receive the grant unless they are a scientific body ? — It 
is not, properly speaking, a scientific body. It does not appoint its professors with 
a view to carry science to perfection ; it is with a view to apply the existing 
mass of knowledge to practical purposes of life, so far as they are countenanced 
by the society. It is not that they have any objection that their professors should 
extend their scientific researches, but that is not the object of the society. It is not 
necessary that the members of the society should be conversant with, the various 
branches of science ; it may be desirable, but it is not necessary for the objects 
of the society. It is stated in the charter, “ Whereas divers of our good subjects 
are willing to contribute large sums of money for the public benefit in the pro- 
motion of husbandry and other useful arts so that these were the objects for 
which they were incorporated, and for which they were willing to contribute 
their money. 

2534. But was there not a considerable alteration made in the objects of the 
society at a more recent period ? — The society has, under the direction of Par- 
liament, changed its objects from time to time. 

2 535- Are not its objects now more scientific than they formerly were ?— - 
Unquestionably ; as the sciences can be brought to bear more upon practical 
purposes than they could formerly, and therefore the professors have been ap- 
pointed. It is well known, for example, that when Mr. Higgins was appointed 
professor of chemistry, the science was so little known in Ireland that you might 
as well have sought for a magician as a chemist, and Mr. Higgins was^ considered 
a paragon, which he certainly then was, not only in Ireland but in this country. 

3536. Did not the society change its objects at that period; did not the 
objects of the society become specifically more scientific than they had been 1— 
Unquestionably more so, but never bringing the society under the designation of 
a scientific or literary society. 

2537. Would you object to make it more of a scientific society ?— Personally 
I should have no objection, but I conceive it would divert the society from its, 
real and proper objects. ’ . 

* • • 2538. What 
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2538. What do you conceive its real and proper objects to be ?— The practical 
application of the sciences to the purposes of life. 

2539. You stated, in the early part of your examination, that practical persons 
were in the habit of applying to the society for instruction and information?— 
When the society appointed professors, it was stated to them, “ You are not merely 
to be here to lecture, but to give information to any one who applies to you , 
and persons did apply to the professors for information in their respective 
departments. 

2540. Do the professors discharge that duty at present ? — Certainly ; they are 
always at hand. When any application is made to the society, they always refer 
to the professor, and numberless applications are made to them of which the 
society knows nothing. 

2541. Do not the professors object now to those applications, in consequence of 
tlieir salaries being reduced ? — I am not aware that they object, but they are not 
satisfied with their salaries. 

2542. Are they as zealous as they were before the reduction took place ? — 
Such of them as I know, I think evince great energy and activity. I do not 
suppose they u T ould do so, but that they expect, sooner or later, some modifi- 
cation will take place in the arrangements, which will give them better salaries. 

2543. Mr. Jepkson.] Is the view you have taken of the objects of the society 
that which is carried into effect by the professors in their lectures ? In the de- 
partment of chemistiy, for instance, does the professor give general views of the 
science, or does lie confine himself to such branches of chemistry as are connected 
with the arts, such as dyeing and the effects of colours, merely as connected 
with the arts ? — He does both ; he gives general courses of chemistry, giving 
particular information to every person who wishes to go more fully into the subject ; 
but besides that, he gives courses of lectures upon chemistry as applied to manu- 
factures. He gives courses > comprising general views of the science, and then 
special views as applicable to the purposes of art. 

2544. You do not -wish them to be considered a scientific society, probably 
because they cannot be considered as having fulfilled that object ? — By no means ; 

I had no reference to any desire or feeling of that sort, one way or the other ; 
but we never did consider ourselves a scientific or literary body, and we always 
laughed at those who spoke of us as such. It was not established for scientific, 
but practical purposes. 

2545. Mr. More O’Ferrall . ] Have you heard that literary or scientific men 
abstain from joining the society? — I never did ; I never knew any ground why 
scientific men should not join the society. I do not know why they should 
abstain from joining the society merely on account of the extent to which we 
follow out any of the sciences. 

2546. You stated, in the early part of your examination, that you thought men 
of sound sense better qualified for the management of the society than scientific 
men ? — I think gentlemen of general education and good sense are ^ better 
qualified for the management of the affairs of this society than mere scientific 
men ; but scientific men are the proper persons to be on committees. 

2547. You do not mean to say that science is incompatible with sound sense ? 
— Certainly not. 

254S. In point of fact, have the principal scientific men in Dublin joined the 
society ? — The greater number have, and a great many are also members of the 
Royal Irish Academy. < _ 

2549. Have you heard that scientific men object to entering into the public 
discussions held by the society at large ? — I heard it so stated by Mr. Griffith ; 
hut I know with respect to the discussions, they are not upon subjects which 
require deep science ; these are reserved for the committees ; they relate to the 
general principles of its system of government, and when we find any man 
who has the command of w r ords, and chooses to deliver his sentiments in long 
or set speeches, I know the society never encourage it; and the business is 
done at these meetings, and done satisfactorily ; and though, when the society 
have differed from me in opinion, I thought them wrong, I have often ultimately 
thought otherwise. 

2550. You seem to think there is a great disinclination to place men of science 
on the committees ? — By no means ; it is so much otherwise, that let any man he 
known to possess a knowledge of or have a taste in any department, and a wish 

0-47. H H 4 
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JV. Early , Esq. be appointed upon its committee, the society feel obliged to him, and will put 
m.d. his name' upon it almost as a matter of course ; but that is a totally different thine? 

— from the management of its business ; for a man may be a very good chemist or 

16 May 1836. k otan i st? 0 r have a very good taste in the fine arts, and yet may be a very bad 
legislator for the society ; he may have very unsound views upon many subjects ; 
and therefore it is that I should prefer men of the world to men of mere science: 
they are not the persons I should select to be Members of Parliament, or to 
legislate for smaller societies. 



Mercurii, 1 8° die Mali, 1836. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. W. S.' O’Brien. 
Mr. More 0’Ferrall. 
Mr. Serjeant Jackson, 
Mr. Villiers Stuart. 



Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford. 
Mr. Dunbar. 



Mr. W. S. O’BRIEN, in the Chair. 



William Harty , Esq., m. d., called in ; and further Examined. 

W.Harty, Esq. 2551. Mr. More O’Ferrall. ] WILL you state to the Committee what pro* 
m.d. ceedings were taken by the society on the receipt of Mr. Drummond’s letter, 

* * recommending an alteration in the constitution of the society ? — There were two 

18 May 1836. or three letters from Mr. Drummond; the first letter -was from Lord Morpeth, 
which called attention to the subject. 

2552. Please to state to the Committee the whole of the proceedings of the 
society, and the different letters they received ? — Lord Morpeth’s letter was the 
first communication made to the society on the subject of any alteration in its 
constitution or forms, and that I think was received by the society on the 21st 
January. That seems to be the date of the presentation of Lord Morpeth’s letter. 
That communication was quite unexpected, certainly, by me, and a vast majority 
of the society; so much so, that when 1 entered the meeting on that day in the 
midst of the discussion as to what proceeding should be taken relative to the letter, 

I could not conceive what was the subject under consideration, and was perfectly 
unprepared as to what course I should make up my own mind to take. I did 
move the resolution referred to on the last day, when Dr. Meyler had moved a 
deputation at once to wait on Mr. Drummond, with uncertain instructions. It 
was then I moved that the question should be deferred until the following day, 
in conformity with the established usage of the society ; (not a bye-law but an 
established usage,) requiring a week’s notice of every proposition. The object 
was to have a week’s delay to consider what would be the best and most advisable 
course ; but, however, the other proposition being considered the most respectful, 
it was agreed to, and an immediate deputation was named. That deputation did 
wait on Mr. Drummond in Lord Morpeth’s absence, and as the letter of Lord 
Morpeth is before the Committee, it will be clear, from a perusal of that letter, 
that it was quite impossible to anticipate any distinct question which could be 
propounded to the society, except one, and that was the change of the ballot. It 
spoke of an “ alteration in the constitution of the society,” and requested a de- 
putation to confer, not upon anything specific, but “ as to the course it -would be 
most advisable to take.” Upon that letter it was quite impossible the society 
could give definite instructions to that deputation ; and to bring the matter to a 
definite shape, they were directed to ascertain what were the wishes of the Go- 
vernment, and report to the society, that the society might take them into 
consideration. Upon one point which was made in Lord Morpeth’s _ letter, the 
vote by ballot, the society had repeatedly expressed its feelings, and it was well 
understood it was a point they were not at all disposed to yield, conceiving it to 
be essential to the well-being of the society ; and I understand it was distinctly 
conveyed by Sir Robert Shaw, one of the deputation (which was the only opinion 
that he and others did convey to Mr. Drummond), that it was a point upon 
which the society were not at all likely to yield ; and it appears from a cornmu- 
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nication subsequently made by his Excellency, the question of ballot was given 
up, and was lett to the discretion of the society. 

2553. Was Dr Meyler a member of the deputation ?— No ; it consisted of the 
vice-presidents, the secretaries, and the selected committee. 

2554- You afterwards took a part, I believe, in conjunction with Dr. Meyler 
in the discussions consequent on the communications with the Government^— 
Not in conjunction with Dr. Meyler, or any other individual; I never consulted 
with any mortal ; I followed the dictates of my own judgment, and never con- 
ferred with Dr. Meyler, or any other individual on the subject. 

2 555- Do y° u generally approve of the course taken by Dr. Meyler?— Cer- 
tainly not. I have differed from him again and again. 

2556. Were the communications made by Dr. Meyler through the public press 
approved of by the society ?— There were one or two preliminary letters of Dr. 
Meyler s, giving a detailed account of the constitution of the society and its 
working, which seemed to meet with general approbation ; but there was one 
letter ol his, commenting on the propositions of the Lord Lieutenant, which cer- 
tainly was not considered at all respectful to his Excellency. 

2557- Was Dr. Meyler one of those selected by the society to represent their 
opinions before this Committee ?— Certainly not; I have stated already that the 
society, as a body, have taken no part in the management of this transaction. 
They referred it to a special committee, consisting of members who felt and 
thought quite differently on every branch of the subject; for instance, Captain 
Portlock, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Hamilton, Dr. Meyler, and others, all differing in 
opinion, were upon this special committee; but I understood a wish was “ex- 
pressed on the part of two or three Members of Parliament, that Dr. Meyler, 
who had made himself conspicuous by the publication of those letters, in which 
the society had no concern, should be summoned as a witness. That feeling was 
conveyed to me. I was a member of the special committee ; and when the com- 
munication came through Mr. Weld, that the society might name any other 
witnesses they washed to be examined, the chairman of the committee proposed 
my name first, as a witness ; and in compliance with the wish conveyed to me 
by two or three Members of Parliament, I proposed that Dr. Meyler and Dr. 
Litton should be added to the witnesses to be summoned ; and in that way my 
name and the names of Dr. Meyler and Dr. Litton were introduced. 

2558. As competent to represent the opinions of the society? — By no means ; 
we were named as persons supposed to understand well, and for a length of 
time, the working and machinery of the society, and able to give as satisfactory 
an account as could be desired, or obtained, as to the whole history of the 
society. 



2559* Was Dr. Meyler one of the special committee? — He was one of the 
special committee, which was composed of members of every way of thinking. 

2560. Did the special committee never come to any decision upon the publi- 
cations of Dr. Meyler ? — No, I do not suppose that any member of the society 
knew of them until they appeared in the public prints. 

2561. But after those insulting and offensive letters in the public papers, both 
to the Lord Lieutenant and the Secretary, was no notice taken of them on the 
part of the society ? — The only notice was this, that Mr. Hamilton inserted a 
notice on the minutes to bring it under the consideration of the society. 

2562. Was that notice ever proceeded upon ? — No, it was impossible ; the 
society could not take notice of it ; the society did not hold itself responsible for 
the acts of any individual, and Mr. Hamilton himself withdrew his notice. 

2563. But Dr. Meyler being one of the special committee ? — That committee 
Was not appointed at that time. 

. 2564. Was it not thought that a person who could give utterance to such 
intemperate language, was a very unfit person to wait on the Government that 
be had insulted? — The business for which they were immediately appointed 
Wa s, to prepare a statement, explanatory of the acts of the society, to be trans- 
mitted to his Excellency. The special committee had nothing to do with waiting 
°n the Lord Lieutenant ; it was subsequently the society directed, as the members 
°f this committee had made themselves cognizant of the whole transaction, that they 
should conduct the defence, that is, to see that all proper evidence was supplied. 

2 565. Do you recollect the letter and comments, published by Dr. Meyler, in 
the Evening Mail, of the 24th 'of February last?— I remember having seen such 
a c °mmunication ; I cannot say I read it, but I glanced my eye over part of it, 
and certainly I did not feel pleased with its contents and tenor. 

0.47. * 1 1 2566. Will 
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2566. Will you read tlie passages marked in that letter, and state whether the 
society ever thought it necessary to disavow those opinions ? — 

[The Witness read the following passages, from a letter signed “ Anthony 
Meyler” addressed to the editor of the 11 Evening Mail” and published in 
that journal on the 24 th February 1836:] 

“ In return for his Excellency’s ‘ certain propositions, respecting the future 
constitution of the society,’ I would venture to suggest to him the expediency of 
purchasing Cobbett’s Grammar for his Under Secretary, as it would be rather a 
becoming qualification in those who volunteer to reform a scientific institution, 
to convey their directions with precision and correctness.” I have no hesitation 
in saying that, personally, I greatly disapprove of such language and the spirit 
of such a communication, and I have no doubt the society have the same feeling 
?* When the Committee of the House of Commons thus legislated for the society, 
as it appears in total ignorance of its constitution and proceedings, it left also an 
impression on tlie minds of many, that when it directed the society to purchase 
only such books as came under the general heads of literature and science, that 
it did not exactly know the precise meaning of these terms, as it would be diffi- 
cult to name any book that could not be properly classed under one or other of 
these heads. The society, as a body, lays no claim to the title of a 4 literary ’ 
institution ; it is a society formed to promote husbandly and the useful arts. 
The library of the Dublin Society affords a rich treasure of valuable works, well 
calculated to promote its objects. It has been formed by learned committees and 
learned librarians, and, very fortunately for the country, not by Lords Lieutenant, 
nor Lords of the Treasury.” I entertain a similar feeling with respect to that 
passage, or any sentiments conveyed in such a style and tenor, and I have no 
• doubt a vast majority of the society entertain the same feeling ; but, before the 
publication of this letter, Dr. Meyler had published, what appeared to me, as 
well as I recollect them, two unobjectionable letters, explanatory of the state and 
condition of the society, and so far Dr. Meyler’s communications were looked 
upon with a favourable eye. I am well aware, with respect to my own feelings, 
and the feelings of those I spoke with, their sentiments, with respect to this 
letter, were very different. “ These are radical times, and when a Lord Lieute- 
nant descends into the arena, he must strip off him the gossamer web in which 
he is enveloped, and exhibit himself as he is. It does not follow, because a per- 
son writes indifferent novels, that he is therefore a competent judge to decide on 
the merits of a scientific institution.” I am of the same opinion with respect to 
that. “ His Excellency has told the society, that it holds its charter, and 
receives its grants of public money, on the tenure of public utility alone. Will 
Lord Mulgrave tell the society by what tenure he holds his peerage and his pen- 
sion ? Is he prepared to show that the privileges with which the law invests 
him are more useful to the country than the charter of that society whose legal 
rights he now seeks to invade ? Is he prepared to show that the country derives 
equal advantage from his salary, and in a corresponding ratio, as it does from the 
grant afforded to the Dublin Society ? Is he prepared to loosen the knot which 
ties alike the peerage and the charter, or is he prepared to put them both into 
the scale, to see which would ‘ kick the beam ? ’ 

' Man, proud man, 

‘ Dress’d in a little brief authority, 

‘ Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 

‘ As make ev’n angels weep ! ’ 

“ It is competent to the Lord Lieutenant to tell the Government that the society 
does not make an adequate return to the country for the money which it receives, 
or that it is not adequate to the proper discharge of the powers entrusted to it. 
May not any individual say tlie same of the Lord Lieutenant? The chief gover- 
nor proposes propositions to the society that tend to assimilate it to other institu- 
tions. Is he prepared with a proposition that tends to assimilate his salary to that 
•of the President of the United States of America ? Is he prepared to put his idle 
labours in competition with the responsible and heavy duties of the free govern- 
ment of a free country? To measure himself witli the representative 01 an 
abstraction, the shadow of a shade; the free agent, who walks abroad in the lull 
exercise of a powerful intellect, engaged in mighty matters, and one sent here 
f to strut. and storm his hour upon the stage,’ a puppet; for what is he but a pup- 
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pet, who waits for tlie master-hand to pull the strings that are to set him in 
motion; one who, too, enacts his part to please only the galleries, which, Hamlet 
8 ?y 8 ’,, ?,P‘!r 1 ’ r ! md shows a ,P ltlful ambition,’ &c.r If the Lord Lieutenant 
should tell the Government that 5 , 000 1 . per annum is too large a grant for 
almost the only national institution remaining to us, except the Mendicity, may 
it not be said that 500 /. a year would be ample remuneration for his labour*! and 
that thousands more competent would be found to do all that he does, with better 
qualifications and consider themselves fully remunerated by such a salary? It 
is not wise of the Lord Lieutenant to put forward utility' as the sole claim to pub- 
lic support; it is putting an eye-glass before the public mind; it is merely 
throwing light on wliat already has become luminous ; it*s throwing oil on a fire 
that is already raging, and in which not only pensions, but the very peerage 
itself is threatened to be consumed. The enormous sums which the peerage has 
wrong from the hands of industry have already been canvassed, on the principle 
of utility. Dr. franklin, the son of a printer, who had more wisdom than could 
be embraced within the periphery of all the coronets that ever represented 
majesty (Heaven save the mark!) in foreign parts, received only a few hundred* 
representing his country in the two most enlightened nations in Europe ; and the 
respect with^ which he was received in London, and more especially in Paris, 
evinces man s true estimate of wealth, and what is called rank; and proclaims 
that cultivated intellect, guided by virtue, is nature’s only aristocracy. 

* Virtus est sola atque unica nobilitas.’ 



There shall be no news-room permitted in the house of the society.’ 

“ The autocrat of all the Russians would scarcely, from his imperial palace, 
have put forth so arbitrary a mandate. Verily, my Lord Mulgrave, it has been 
often said, that the Whigs, when in power, out-Tory even the Tories ; but a Whio- 
Lord Lieutenant, under a Radical council, out-Herods even Herod. 

“ The members of the society pay for the newspapers which they read, and 
have purchased out of their own funds the room in which they sit ; it is the 
only peculiar gratification they derive from meritorious labours, and for the large 
sums they have expended in promoting and enlightening the industry of the 
country. Those who attend the board-room, or sit on committees, necessarily 
require some place to assemble before the period of entering on business com- 
mences; and it is expedient also to communicate conversationally respecting 
various matters appertaining to the society. 

“ The entire expense of the news-room does not amount to 100 /. per annum ; 
but if it were otherwise, if the members appropriated all the money they sub- 
scribe to that purpose, they would, it is presumed, be entitled to do so. Country 
gentlemen from all parts of Ireland, proprietors of extensive factories, opulent 
and enlightened merchants, professional men, judges, men of science, all assem- 
ble now in this now-interdicted room; they bring to it various knowledge, and 
various plans of practical improvement ; it is a great intellectual treat to enjoy 
the conversation of such a room. The writer of these observations lias sat in 
different places in many similar assemblies, and he can aver with truth lie never 
visited one in every respect so excellent as this very news-room, which is not to 
be permitted. It is distinguished alike for good breeding and intelligence: the 
agricultural state of the country, railroads, canals, machinery, statistical surveys, 
ln fact every matter appertaining to the object of the society, form in it tbe con- 
stant topic of conversation ; useful information is brought into it from every part 
of the country ; it is, in a most peculiar manner, exempt from all political and 
religious discussions ; it is, in an especial manner, useful and instructive ; there 
,s n °t a matter appertaining to the practical improvement of the country that is 
Dot occasionally discussed in it ; and it prepares the members to enter on the 
discussion of their proceedings by useful preliminary knowledge, and often leads 
*° * ntr °duction of useful measures.” 

v\ itli respect to what I have read, I have no hesitation in saying I should have 
been sorry to have written such a letter myself. 

2 5 t> 7 . Do you conceive he was a proper person for the society to select to 
represent their opinions before this Committee ? — He was not selected, as I before 
SDid, for such a purpose. 

2568. Chairman.']. Are you aware that a letter was written to me, as Chairman 
0 ^3 Committee, by Mr. Hardman, the assistant secretary of the Dublin Society, 
°- 47 . n 2 * making 
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making a direct request, as he said, on the part of the society at laro- e that 
Dr. Meyler, as well as yourself and Dr. Litton, should be examined before this 
Committee?— I am aware of that; it was by that special committee, as I have 
stated, that Dr. Meyler was proposed. I was first proposed by the chairman of 
that special committee ; and I myself proposed that Dr. Meyler and Dr. Litton 
should be summoned. 

2569. Mr. More O’Ferrall .] Was Mr. Hardman authorized to write that 

letter, recommending Dr. Meyler to be examined on the part of the society ? 

He was authorized by the special committee, to whom the society had entrusted 
the management of the case. 

2570. That special committee chose Dr. Meyler as the representative of their 
opinions ? — No. It was not considered that Dr. Meyler, Dr. Litton or myself, 
represented the opinions of the society ; but the committee to whom the society 
had entrusted the management of the case, considered the three gentlemen named 
were, from their long intercourse with the society, competent to give reasonable 
satisfaction to tills Committee ; and we had no objection whatever that Dr. Meyler 
should be personally submitted to any examination this Committee might think fit. 

2571. will you state whether that letter was written by the authority of the 
society ? — 

[The following Letter was shown to the Witness :] 

“ Sir, “ Royal Dublin Society, 3 May 1836. 

“ I am directed by the Royal Dublin Society to request that you may be 
pleased to cause summonses to issue to the following gentlemen to attend and 
give evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
inquiry relative to the Royal Dublin Society : 

“ William Harty, esq., m. d. 

“ Anthony Meyler, esq., m. d. 

“ Samuel Litton, esq., m. d. 

“ I have, &c. 

“ Wm. S. O’Brien, esq., m. p. “ Edward, Hardman , 

“ Chairman, &c., &c., of Select Committee.” “ Assistant Secretary.” 

It was written by authority of the special committee, to whom the society had 
entrusted the management of its case. I stated that two Members of Parliament 
did name Dr. Meyler as a person who, from the intimate acquaintance he seemed 
to show, in his original letters, with the affairs of the society, was likely to be an 
efficient witness; but, as I mentioned, the feeling of the society, and the public 
at large, was very different relative to this letter of the 24th February and the 
preceding letters. 

2572. Is Dr. Meyler on any of the committees of the society? — I think he is 
a member of the committee of chemistry. 

2573. Is he a man of science? — Yes, he is. 

2574. In what department of science is he distinguished? — The chemical 
department. 

2575. Chairman.] Did Dr. Meyler ever give a course of lectures at the Dublin 
Society ? — He has given lectures on various subjects. He has been requested (of 
course by his own desire) at times to lecture on ventilation and other matters. 

2576. Was a course of lectures on his part ever declined by the Dublin 
Society ? — I remember there was a discussion about the propriety of his lecturing, 
when he seemed to be going too much into the general subject of chemistry. The 
society are always jealous of allowing anybody to interfere with their professors, 
and he proposed a course which seemed to be trenching on the professor’s special 
department, and therefore there was a reluctance on the part of the society ; but 
when Dr. Meyler restricted his object to something specific, the assent of the 
society was given. I know he has lectured there several times.. 

2577. Mr. More O’Fei'mll.] Did he propose to give any lectures on ventilation 
within a recent period ?— I think not, of late years. 

2578. Not within the last year? — No. 

2579. Nor on any other subject ?— I cannot recal to recollection that he did ; 
I think it is about 18 or 20 months back ; it is certainly more than a year ago. 

2580. Was it usual for the Lord Lieutenant to attend lectures?— I have no 
recollection of the Lord Lieutenant ever having attended the lectures. 

2581. Are you aware of any application that was made, to Lord Mulgrave to 
induce him to attend any lectures? — I have heard of such an application. 

2582. >Vm 
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.25 S 2. Will you state what you heard relative to it?— I heard a professor had 
written to his Excellency, or to his private secretary, soliciting- his Excellency’s 
attendence at some lectures that were to be given. I considered it, as arisino- 
from the professor, a very improper course to take; and as I first heard the 
matter, the name of one of the professors was given, but on inquiry subsequently, 

I found it was not a professor of the society, but Dr. Meyler. 

2583. You heard subsequently that Dr. Meyler had solicited the Lord Lieute- 
nant to attend his lectures, and that his Excellency had declined to do so ? So 

I understood, unless requested or called upon by the society at large ; and I 
thought it a very proper answer. 

2584. Did Dr. Meyler take that step without the sanction or authority of the 
society ? — Unquestionably. 

25S5. Did the society pronounce an opinion on such conduct ? — The matter 
never was brought before the society. 

2586. Do you think the refusal of the Lord Lieutenant to attend his lectures, 
would account for the very offensive letter which he has since written ?— I really 
cannot form any opinion. I should be very sorry myself to be induced to write 
such a letter upon such grounds, and therefore would not impute them to any man. 

2587. There was a meeting of the society, I think, on the 7th of May last ? — 
Yes. 

2588. Did you attend that meeting? — lam certain I w'as at the meeting, 
though my name does not appear upon the minutes. 

2589. There was a resolution passed at that meeting, that the special com- 
mittee be requested to prepare a draft of a petition ; are you aware whether the 
special committee have made any report pursuant to that resolution? — Yes, they 
have. 

2590. What was the nature of that report?— A report wms presented to the 
society, and the draft of a petition to the House of Commons, to be presented 
under contingent circumstances. 

2591. What were the circumstances? — The circumstances were these: it was 
reported in various ways from different quarters, and especially through Mr. 
Weld, who was requested, as the secretary of the society, to correspond with the 
assistant secretary, and let the society know everything essential with which 
he was acquainted, — it was reported, in the first place, that this Committee 
was strictly close, and would not permit him, as honorary secretary of the 
society, to be present during the examination of other witnesses after his own 
had terminated ; and, in the next place, it seemed to be intimated by his letter, 
that this Committee would only summon one witness. The feeling excited in 
the society was this : we are aware that certain individuals have been examined, 
and are under examination, who entertain no favourable impression tow ards the 
society, who may misrepresent the society ; and if every one on the part of the 
society be precluded from being present, the society may be lying under charges 
and imputations of which they are ignorant ; and if the society is restricted in its 
defence, (because it considered itself upon its trial), if the society is to be con- 
fined to one witness, (because the society never considered Mr. Weld as their 
witness; they never sent Mr. Weld over, or commissioned him in any way) ; if 
the society is kept in ignorance of any charges or insinuations that are thrown 
out against it, and if it be limited to one witness in its defence, the feeling was, 
universally, that we could not consider that either a fair or full investigation. 

2592. What is your opinion as to the accuracy of Mr. Weld’s statement on 

that subject? — I feel quite convinced it is inaccurate; so much so, that when I 
came over and was present at the meeting oi this Committee when Mr. Griffiths 
*as examined, I asked an honourable Member of the Committee whether Mr. 
Weld had applied, or sought to be present after his own testimony had closed, 
and he said he had not heard of his making any such application ; and he sup- 
posed there was no obstacle in the way of it, because Mr. Griffiths was allowed to 
fie present before he was himself examined. This I heard on Thursday last, 
aud I immediately wrote to the special committee in Dublin, that from what I 
understood and could learn, a petition to The House, or any representation to it 
Was totally unnecessary. # _ 

2 593- Chairman.] Are you aware it is not the practice of Select Committees, 
aQ d in fact is scarcely conformable to their duty, to allow persons to be present 
Yfo are not Members of the Committee ?— This is not the first Select Committee 
I have been before, and I am aware that a Select Committee has decided to be 
0.47. 1 1 3 a close 
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a close Committee ; it has thrown open its doors on representations being made, 
and then has closed them again. It is a matter quite at their discretion. 

2594. Have you heard since that Mr. Weld, was actually present at some 
examinations subsequent to liis own, and no objection was made to his being 
present at all? — I did hear so, and I was surprised the day I was allowed to be 
present when Mr. Griffiths was under examination ; I was surprised that Mr. Weld 
was not also present. 

2595. Did you hear that Mr. Weld said he was not anxious to be present ? — . 
So I understand. The society felt quite differently, and I am quite sure the 
Committee was not represented fairly to the society, and therefore the society, 
under a very erroneous impression, conveyed to them in such a way that they 
could not doubt it, agreed to a contingent petition. 

2596. Did the society suppose they were at liberty to keep, at the public 
expense, a witness in constant attendance upon this Committee, for the purpose of 
listening to all the subsequent evidence which should be given ? — The Committee 
requested Mr. Weld, after his own testimony had been given as secretary of the 
society, to attend this Committee, if lie could accomplish it. 

2597. Are you aware that witnesses are kept in attendance at the public 
expense ? — The society did not consider it was at the public expense that lie was 
to be present. 

2598. Mr. More O’Ferratt.] You stated just now that Mr. Weld was not 
a witness of the Dublin Society, that he was not authorized in any way by them ; 
and you also stated that you were not authorized by them ? — I mean I am not the 
organ of their opinions in any way. 

2599. And that Dr. Meyler was not to be the organ of their opinions ; and yet 
you state you believe it to be necessary for the interests of the society that some 
person should be heard on their behalf? — I do not exactly say, “ heard on their 
behalf.” I consider it very necessary to hear persons who are supposed to be well 
acquainted with the affairs of the society, who understand its working, and are 
capable of making fair and proper representations of them. The society consider 
it essential such persons should be heard by the Committee. 

2600. Do you conceive the society will be perfectly satisfied on your evidence, 
and that of Mr. Weld, and the witnesses whose names were mentioned on the 
last day as being persons proper . to examine ? — So far as I heard the opinions 
given by some of the other witnesses, I am quite satisfied the majority of the 
society would not be pleased with these opinions. With respect to facts and 
details, Mr. Weld is quite competent to give them ; but with respect to opinions 
given by him or other persons, so far as I have heard, there are some which the 
society would not be pleased or gratified at. How far they will agree with my 
own, I can only judge of so far as the public expression of my sentiments have 
been satisfactory already. 

2(301. Do you think it would be possible to find a witness who would represent 
the feelings of the society ? — I think it is impossible ; the society felt that, and 
therefore the society would not commission any one as their organ. 

2602. Chairman.] Is not the secretary of any society supposed to be more 
competent to be its organ than any one else ? — He may upon any specific question, 
upon which the society can express a specific opinion ; but here is an inquiry in- 
volving a great variety of opinions, upon which there was a considerable division 
in the society. There might be a decided preponderance, and the society knowing 
very well that Mr. Weld had feelings the other way, would never (particularly 
with the experience the society had had of Mr. Weld previously on a public 
mission,) have confided in Mr. Weld. I do not hesitate to say I have expressed 
that opinion. 

2603. I think you stated in your evidence the last day, that a better arrange- 
ment of the society might be suggested for its management in future ? — I stated, 
upon certain points, in the selection of its committees and the management of its 
different details, I thought increased powers might be given advantageously to 
that which we designate the selected committee. 

2604. Are you aware that that opinion is participated in by every witness who 
has been examined ? — I have heard so, but very differently in extent. 

2605. Will you state to the Committee the extent to which you think it might 
safely go? — The extent to which I would permit it to go, is an extent which is 
prescribed in my own mind by my knowledge and experience of the society and 
its transactions, - and that experience has been considerable, not merely from 
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length of time, but the active part I have taken on every occasion in the society • 
and I lament it very much as regards myself, but I could not be an idle member 
of any community. I would say, from the increasing numbers of the society it 
would be supposed that difficulties might arise as to the steady working of“ the 
society upon any certain principle ; that is, that a meeting of “members to-day 
may be very different from a meeting of members on the following Thursday 
and therefore there might be an uncertainty as to the principles upon which 
they would act; but though that theoretically might be the case, I know practi- 
cally it is not so ; that there are certain feelings and principles upon which the 
society act, which do not give that uncertainty to its proceedings. But to pre- 
vent the possibility of such an occurrence, I would give greater defined powers 
to the selected committee ; but I never would take that committee from under 
die direction, control of, and responsibility to, the body at large. I know the 
purity of the society depends upon that ; I know that abuses grew up and were 
fostered until the system of power monopolized by the few was abolished and 
destroyed , and I know this, after the great authority which once existed was 
destroyed, some of those committees themselves, which were instituted for the 
purpose of suppressing that usurped authority, wanted to usurp it again. The 
committee of economy, which was appointed to check the proceedings of the 
others, wanted _ to usurp it; the very committee, of which I myself was the 
father, and which was to control and regulate other matters, wanted to obtain 
that power, and I was obliged myself to rise up in the society and remodel that 
committee for the purpose, from their getting into a habit of domineering over 
the society. Therefore I do maintain, from long experience, that the steady 
control of the weekly meetings of the society is essential to its purity. It may 
meet often er than is necessary, but nothing would be more easy to manao-e, 
diminishing to a certain extent the number of those meetings ; but I think it will 
be an obstacle to the society, preventing its pure working, if they are restricted, 
as is proposed, to three meetings. That may be calculated upon as one of the 
consequences that would flow from it. 



2606. Do you think the constitution of the society may be improved ? — I con- 
sider the constitution of the society may be most easily improved without trench- 
ing in the slightest degree upon its charter. 

2607. Have you ever seen instances where questions decided by meetings of 
the society on one day have been entirely reversed by a subsequent meeting, in 
consequence of the persons who attended the former meeting being prevented 
from attending on the second meeting? — No, not from that cause ; I have carried 
propositions myself, after long battling, which have been rescinded subsequently, 
on fair and full notice. I carried, for example, a proposition which I considered 
an important one, for the establishment of a professorship of the veterinary in- 
stitution ; and not only the establishment of a professorship, but establishing it in 
connexion with an infirmary, so as to enable the professor to give clinical lec- 
tures ; for I considered a veterinary professorship would be quite valueless unless 
connected with an hospital. I carried that in the society, and after fair and full 
notice on the part of other members, the society agreed to rescind the resolutions 
on that subject; they would agree to a professorship, but would not consent to 
convert the stables of Leinster-house into a veterinary institution. I can yield to 
the public voice, and I yielded, and made an accommodation so far, that in 
place of that, the person appointed professor should agree to maintain a veterinary 
institution at his own expense and risk, for the instruction of pupils who were 
nnder him in that institution ; but when the last reduction was made in the grant 
from 7,000 Z. to 5,300 Z., the whole matter fell to the ground, the funds were 
quite unequal to take up the subject. 

2608. Do you still entertain the opinion that a veterinary establishment, con- 
nected with the society, would be one of great utility? — I have no doubt of it; 
the ignorance which formerly prevailed on the subject of horses and other ani- 
mals was very great in Ireland, and it is very great still. 

2609. At the period you first proposed the establishment of this veterinary 
professorship there were no persons of veterinary science established in Dublin r 

1 es ; this was not more than five years since. 

2610. It was stated by one of the former witnesses that Mr. Watts was origi- 

nally brought over by the society? — Lord Oriel was the father of that branch of 
he establishment in Hawkins-street, when the society was there. Lord Oriel 
ad very extended views, and he induced the society to bring over Mr. Peel and 
0 - 47 . Il4 Mr. Watts, 
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Mr. Watts, and they afterwards built a large establishment there ; that was before 
1800 ; and the expense of building it, and the want of funds, compelled the 
society to drop every branch of that scheme, with the exception of the professor- 
ship. The professorship was maintained until Mr. Peel’s death ; and after his 
death I, for one, resisted the appointment of a professor, unless the society would 
revive Lord Oriel’s scheme in full, and therefore it lay in the back-ground until 
the society was brought to assent to it in that modified way ; and then, when the 
society had assented to it, our reduced grant compelled us to relinquish the 
whole. 

2611. Have you found any practical inconvenience from these frequent discus- 
sions at the weekly meetings of the society ? Has it not caused angry feelings 
between individuals, those who bring forward, and those who oppose, different 
propositions? — No ; from the first day I attended the meetings to the last I never 
saw an angry feeling exist, nothing that called upon gentlemen to make any kind 
of explanation one to another ; I never witnessed anything of the kind ; and even 
in the excitement of the discussions caused by Dr. Murray’s rejection there was 
warmth and angry feeling, but I never knew any political allusion, or anythino- 
with regal'd to religion or politics, in public or in private, until after that. 

2612. Have you not heard it asserted that men of science have been deterred 
from joining the society in consequence of those discussions? — I have heard of 
such things, but 1 have great doubts about that being the motive ; if they do. 
refuse to join the society, I rather think it must be because men of science are 
proud, and justly proud, of their acquirements, and may not be very well pleased 
in what may be called a popular assembly, like the Dublin Society, to find that 
their word is not considered law by that society. 

2613. Chairman.'] Is that feeling found to exist in societies in London; such 
as the Geological Society ? — I am not acquainted with that society'; but I would 
merely say this ; as far as I can form a comparison, the Geological Society is a 
society of scientific men, all more or less combined for one specific purpose, and 
where there is but one subject upon which to talk or converse, all are competent 
to it, and of course the man who knows his subject best is the man who will 
carry the most weight, and justly so ; but in the Dublin Society it is not the man 
of science, but the man of sense, who ought to have the most weight. 

2614. Mr. More O’Ferrall.] Did you ever propose a change in the mode of 
admission of members of the society from one third to the majority? — I did; 
I gave notice of a motion to that effect. 

2615. Do you continue of the same opinion? — I do not continue apparently of 

that opinion ; my opinion was really this : I gave notice, upon the discussions of 
his Excellency’s propositions, that the admission of members be changed to the 
majority, upon two conditions ; one was that the mode of election should be by 
ballot, and that the fee on admission should be raised ; because I would say this : 
the Dublin Society is a society which before the Union was composed of the first 
men in Ireland, lords and commoners, men of great rank and property ; many of 
these continued members afterwards ; and there were men, remarkable for station, 
character and intelligence, who became members of the society even after that ; 
and there are many persons who would be very desirous of getting admission into 
the Dublin Society, from the character which being a member of the Dublin 
Society is supposed to impart; and if the test were the money, paying 20 
guineas, we might have persons whose presence would be very detrimental to 
the society ; gentlemen of rank and character, if they met persons of low and 
vulgar habits, merely because they were able to pay the admission fee, would not 
be desirous to seek admission into the society, and in that way men of low station 
and low habits might be very injurious to the society. > ^ 

2616. Have any persons of that description found their way into the society- 

— There are some few persons who have been remarked. . . 

2617. They are not persons in any way connected with scientific pursuits. 
No, I cannot say they are in any way. 

2618. Have any persons of that description become connected with the com-: 
mittees? — No. 

2619. Persons not in any way connected with science?— Many persons no 
connected with science may be members of committees. 

2620. For example, the museum committee or the library committee • 
They are all persons of general information who are upon the library COIpm J a0nj [ 
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persons conversant with the character of works, and capable of judging; • but we 
consider them strictly limited as to what they should purchase. 6 ’ 

2621. Chairman.] Do you consider that a society of this kind, administering a 
large public grant for the benefit of the nation, should be of an aristocratic cha- 
racter ?— I rather think so, that is my feeling ; at the same time I consider it is 
the decided duty of that society to throw open its doors and departments for the 
benefit and instruction of the public ; that I consider to be perfectly compatible 
with its aristocratic character ; because when the society, in obedience to the 
mandates of the Lords _ of the Treasury, formed a different class of annual sub- 
scribers to be admissible on payment of an annual sum, I would say the per- 
sons to be admissible in that manner could, without the payment of any sum, 
be admissible easily to all the same advantages. 

2622. Mr. More O’Ferrall.] The principal objection to those persons was 
their frequenting the news-room, was it not ?— No, I do not see any great objec- 
tion to any person who goes there frequenting the news-room. 

2623. But that is the only place of meeting in the society where a person of the 
habits you describe could be objectionable? — No; in the meetings of the society. 
With respect to the news-room I would say any number of persons might be 
there ; there is no intercourse between the parties ; there is no conversation ; 
a more silent and quiet room I never witnessed than the news-room of the 
society. 

2624. Then what could be the objection to an industrious tradesman frequent- 
ing the society for the purpose of improving himself? — I do not see any. With 
respect to access to the news-room, or the meetings of the society, there can be 
no objection to such a person coming in ; but it is quite unnecessary to his own 
improvement,, and I would say it is very probable the admission of one low cha- 
racter might tend to the exclusion of many of high character. We all know 
with men there is more or less of an aristocratic tendency ; be their station what 
it may, they do not like to see at the same table and in the same room persons of 
different grades or habits ; and with a view to the improvement of that indivi- 
dual, it is unnecessary he should be admissible as a member. 

2625. Chairman.] Supposing a tradesman in the lowest class, or in the hum- 
bler walks of life, lias addicted himself very much to science, do you think there 
could be any objection on the part of the members of the society to sit with him 
at the same table with a view of promoting science, in one of the committees, for 
instance ? — No, there would be no objection ; but that is a different thing from 
a meeting in a news-room or mixed meetings. You may have such persons at a 
lecture, or in the museum, but it is a different thing to having intercourse with 
them in the news-room and at weekly meetings. 

2626. Then suppose the news-room and the weekly meetings were abolished, 
your objection would no longer prevail ? — If they were to be suppressed, I think 
it would be very destructive of the society ; if the society is to be guided by those 
principles which appear to be laid down by the Government. I beg to say the 
society feels quite at sea, and have felt so for many years, as to what the real 
settled views and wishes of the Government with respect to them are ; and that 
is a point I consider of the weightiest importance. I do not like to trouble the 
Committee with instances ; but I can show, from the Treasury Minutes and 
Orders, that the society are disposed at all times to bow to the Government as 
submissively as their judgment will permit. If they have received commands they 
felt they could not, without detriment, comply with, they have remonstrated 
against them ; the remonstrances have been, to a certain extent, yielded to. 
There have been other orders ; and the society have been left, up to the moment 
these occurrences commenced, in utter ignorance of what the real views of the 
Government were with respect to the society' ; I take the liberty of mentioning that 
^ith special reference to the news-room. There is a Treasury Minute, which 
directly confirms the Report of the Select Committee on Irish Miscellaneous 
Estimates in 1829. It will be seen in an instant, from the Report of the Select 
Committee in 1829, they make certain regulations for the government .of the 
society' ; and they accompany the approval of Parliamentary aid to the.society by 
die recommendation of certain regulations, by which, in their opinion, the 
private funds of the society might be increased, and its claim to Parliamentary 
^d become more unobjectionable. The recommendation was made evidently 
rom a desire, of increasing the private funds of the society, and rendering their 
claim upon Parliament more unobjectionable. That is followed by a Minute qf 
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the Treasury, referred to in the Report of the Select Committee on the 12th 
October 1831, in these words: “ And it also appearing from a Minute of the 
Lords of the Treasury, referring to the Report of that Committee (which Minute 
is dated the 31st of December 1830, but did not reach the society until the 22d 
day of last September, and then only in consequence of its having been printed by 
order of the House of Commons), that Government have decided to make local con- 
tribution the test of the utility of the Royal Dublin Society, and the condition to be 
uniformly insisted on, in order to justify the grant of public money.” In fact 
that was a Minute of the Treasury made in December 1830, which never reached 
the society, except through its being printed by the House of Commons. Now, 
in what way was the society to regulate its proceedings ? It was told by a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, confirmed by the Government, stated to 
be approved by the Lords of the Treasury, that they must take such measures as 
would increase their private funds ; it was only on the increase of their private 
funds they were to look for any claim on the public money. The society strongly 
remonstrated against that, and they remonstrated against a principle of that 
kind ; it was quite impossible they could act upon it ; and the 7th Resolution, 
adopted by the meeting of the 1 2th October 1831,1 will take the liberty of reading : 

“ That, influenced by these considerations, it is confidently hoped that neither 
Government nor Parliament will enforce the principle of that Minute against the 
society ; but should they be disappointed in this expectation, they are of opinion 
that it will be more becoming the Royal Dublin Society, and the rank and station 
which it now holds, and in which it was placed by the Parliament of Ireland, to 
submit to be at once annihilated by the Imperial Parliament as a national institu- 
tion, than to drag on, under the operation of this Minute, a precarious and feeble 
existence, until, stripped one by one of its valuable institutions, its lectures, 
drawing-schools, gardens, museums, &c., it, too, be at length finally extinguished.” 

The 10th Resolution is, “ That therefore His Majesty’s Government be ear- 
nestly requested to favour the society with such information on these points as 
may enable the society to steer a safe and creditable course ; whilst at the same 
time every assurance be given, on the part of the society, of its sincere anxiety to 
comply, in every practicable respect, with the wishes of Government and Parlia- 
ment.” 

These Resolutions were transmitted to the Government. 

2627. Will you describe to the Committee what you conceive to be objection- 
able in the Treasury Minutes to which you refer in the Report of the Select 
Committee ? — What I consider objectionable is this, that local contribution is 
made the test of the utility of the Dublin Society ; that is, if in one year it 
received 1,000 l. as local contribution, and another year 1,500 l., that 1,500 1. was 
to be deemed a more creditable year to the Dublin Society than the 1,000 1. a 
year. That -was the test of its utility, whereas the test should be quite the 
reverse. We might not receive 100 l. in local contributions, and yet be much 
more useful and more deserving of support by the community than when we 
received 1,500 1. a year from that source. We therefore objected to it as a test; 
it was quite of an erroneous character ; it did not depend upon us whether the 
public were willing to join us or not. The public have supported the society of 
late years very fully and freely, and they are ready occasionally to act with us. 
The Committee of the House of Commons confirmed the decision of the Govern- 
ment by telling us they approved of the resolution ; the committee of the society 
remonstrated against both these points, from their consequences. We are told the 
support of the public is to be the test of our utility ; we remonstrate against that ; 
we axe left in ignorance of the impression our remonstrance makes, and in order 
to supply the test required by the Government, the society increase and maintain 
the news-room ; they know it is an attraction ; they know it never has been de- 
trimental to the society, except in as far as it costs 70 l. a year ; but in order to 
act as an attraction, they not only kept up the news-room, but they rather liberalize 
or extend the class of books which go into the library, to make it a lending 
library, so that they have in both respects become a society more attractive to new 
members, and, whatever may be the cause, new members have flowed in more 
freely ; but the society was reduced to that from the situation in which they were 
placed between the Resolution of the House of Commons and the Minute of the 
Lords of the Treasury. 

2628. Have not the number of members increased very much since the report 
of that Committee and the Treasury Minute to which you refer ?— They have 

J increased, 
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increased, but decidedly not in consequence ; for it is quite clear, by referring to 
the statement of the society, in answer to Mr. Drummond’s letter, there was a 
falling off in the amount of admission, and when the society, incompliance with 
the Report of the Select Committee, abolished newspapers as supported by the 
funds of the society, and left it to private subscriptions, it would be seen that 
members fell off largely ; there was scarcely any private funds derived from the 
admission of members. In the year 1831 there was a statement given : 1831, 
four new members ; 1832, 14 new members. We then abolished the private 
contributions for newspapers, and restored the news-room at the public expense, 
and immediately new members flowedin : 1 833, 73 new members ; 1834, 65 new 
members; 1835, 63 new members; and I say if we had done nothing with 
respect to newspapers, — I myself make scarcely any use of them, but 1° never 
could perceive any detriment from them, and they certainly contribute to draw 
local funds. 

2629. Mr. Serjeant Jackson .] Has not there been a news-room in the Dublin 
Society for a long time ? — At all times it appears there have been newspapers 
taken in. 

2630. Mr. More O’Ferrall. ] Do you attribute the increase of members to the 
establishment of a news-room ? — In part. 

2631. The news-room has existed for many years, and yet during the existence 
of the news-room they had not increased? — the news-room existed up to 1831, 
and there were few admissions of members. But there is another cause to be 
taken into account ; we did, in compliance with the wish of Government, reduce 
the admission fee from 30 1 . to 20 guineas since 1824. That contributes very ma- 
terially, and as I stated, we have also liberalized, as it were, the character of the 
books received into the library. 

2632. May not the increase of members be attributed to a growing conviction 
in the minds of the public, that the Government were determined to make the 
society generally useful to the country, and put an end to any abuses or alleged 
abuses that existed ? — I think it had no such effect ; on the contrary, I would 
say there is nothing so injurious to the society as putting it in a dilemma. On 
the day the propositions of the Lord Lieutenant were received there were seven 
candidates to be balloted for, and their friends withdrew their names, and but one 
member has been admitted since that ballot. Not an individual will be proposed, 
unless it be an odd one, until the whole question between the Government and 
the society is finally adjusted. 

263 3. Was that before or after the rejection of Dr. Murray ? — It was when the 
Lord Lieutenant’s propositions were sent to the society. On that day there 
were a number of candidates for the ballot, and their names were taken down. 

2634. That was since Dr. Murray’s rejection ? — Yes. 

2635. Might not that have some effect on the admission of members ? — I do 
not believe it had ; and certainly it could not have any. This is to be considered : 
that a vast majority of the society has been, and probably ever will be, Protest- 
ants ; it is of that class (without any disrespect to any other person of a different 
persuasion) all the institutions of Ireland in the beginning- have been constituted, 
and very naturally. When they have been established, our Roman-catholic bre- 
thren seek admission, and have always freely found it ; and I would say, if there 
be a disposition in the Dublin Society to give a preference one way or the other, 
it would be to give admission to Roman-catholic candidates ; their decided wish 
is, and their desire would be, to encourage it. I do not mean to say that persons 
obnoxious on one side or the other w-ould not be excluded, I think they ought ; 
and I am sure if obnoxious characters, considered politically, are admitted into 
the society, it would be detrimental to it. 

2636. Do you conceive the opinion you have just given to be the opinion of 
4e public? — I am sure it is the opinion of every person who knows the society 
at all ; I cannot answer for the opinions of those who are ignorant of it. It is 
quite clear to me, that for many years back the Government and Parliament 
nave been ignorant of the real character of the society ; and in the minutes there 

a petition which they presented to the House of Commons when that Treasury 
Minute was under discussion, and they concluded that petition (which was a 
valuable one, as containing within it undeniable facts) in these -words : “ They 
humbly and earnestly implore that your Honourable House may institute what- 
ev er inquiiy you may think necessary into the truth of the foregoing statements, 
confident that the more rigorous the investigation, the more complete will be their 
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vindication and I do say, on the part of the society, there is nothing we have 
so earnestly sought for as the strictest investigation. It lias long been my opinion, 
that the only chance of permanent safety and peace the society had was in 
a reference of this sort to a Select Committee of the House of Commons, who 
might fairly adjudicate upon it ; and it is my conviction that this Committee, 
upon fairly and fully inquiring into the circumstances, will feel the society has 
been labouring under a prejudice as to its character, constitution and working, 
which it did not at all deserve. 

2637. Do you conceive if the news-room were abolished it would drive a great 
number of the members out of the society ?— Certainly not ; though it holds out 
an inducement to many persons to . subscribe. I know no harm the news-room 
ever did ; and I am sure if local funds be desirable, it does ' good. The numbers 
in that society do it no harm. They do not stand in each other’s way, and nothing 
but the great excitement of recent discussions made the meetings of inconvenient 
bulk. Before that the meetings varied from 30 to 50 or 60 occasionally. I never 
saw any inconvenience from numbers except in the recent discussions, and then 
no person can wonder that there was inconvenience. 

2638. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.'] I think you stated that Mr. Weld, the honorary 
secretaiy, was not a person in whom the society would feel confidence as to the 
expression of opinions on his part affecting the society ? — I did say so, because 
that is my own opinion, and that I know to be the feeling of many others. 

2639. I think you made reference to some occasion on which he had been 
employed on a public mission, which gave rise to that want of confidence in the 
society? — Yes ; on that very occasion, when the last reduction was made in the 
grant, the society came to those resolutions, some of which I quoted ; and, acting 
under the influence of that last resolution, in which they express their anxious 
desire to know the real views and wishes of the Government, when the society 
re-assembled in November they commissioned Mr. Weld, for the purpose of dis- 
tinctly and fully understanding how they stood with the Government, to visit 
London ; and liis communications were with Mr. Spring Rice, who was then 
Secretary to the Treasury. Mr. Weld went over under special circumstances : 
the selected committee had agreed to an estimate reducing the expenditure 
of the society to the sum specified by the Lords of the Treasury, 5 , 300 1 ; the 
selected committee presented that report to the society^, and the society refused 
to confirm it ; they re-committed it, and said they could not work the society 
efficiently on that reduced grant, and that the estimate should go over for 7 , 000 1 ., 
the original grant : “ we can only go on efficiently with that sum ; we cannot 
work it efficientty on the reduced grant, and therefore let the estimate be for the 
full sum ” (this was before it was voted by Parliament) ; “ and if they will 
reduce us to a lower ebb, it is better we should die of our own accord than be 
gradually extinguished and die discreditably.” Mr. Weld therefore was sent 
over after the rejection of the report of the selected committee. He went over 
with the estimate of the society at 7 , 000 /., as approved by the society; he also 
brought over with him the report of the selected committee, which had been 
rejected, at .the scale of 5 , 300 1 .; and in his communications with Mr. Spring 
Rice he let out that reduced estimate, made as it were by a committee of the 
society, and Mr. Rice eagerly seized upon it, as Mr. Weld represented to us, and 
was delighted to get an estimate framed by the society or one of its committees 
on the reduced scale. Mr. Rice took it, according to the report made to us, and 
gladly adopted it ; and that formed the estimate sanctioned by Parliament, the 
heads of which are contained in the Minutes of the Lords of the Treasury ; and 
the society were tied up to that estimate on the reduced scale, which they objected 
to because of the wrong it did their professors. 

2640. Chairman.] On what ground was the Parliamentary vote reduced, was 

it on account of a lavish expenditure in any one department, or was it with a view' 
to general economy ? — It was understood to be without reference to the working 
of the society, part and parcel of the system which has been acted upon for so 
many years, of reducing the Irish Estimates. . 

2641 . It was not stated by the Treasury that it was agreed upon from their 
being dissatisfied with the mode in which the affairs were administered r 
Never. 

2642. Nor was any dissatisfaction urged against the scale of payment to the 
officers ? — Not in the least ; and the Lords of the Treasury, in confirming by their 
Minute that estimate brought over by Mr. Weld, and which had been rejected 
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by the society, accompanied their approval of that with this recommendation only 
V My Lords are also of opinion, that in order to give to the public the greatest 
benefit that can he derived from this institution, annual subscribers should be 
admitted to the use of the rooms and collections without any election the pro 
perty and the government of the society being still vested in those who are 
members of .the society itself.” After we anxiously sought to 'know what was the 
opinion of the -Government on different points, the only recommendation that 
accompanied the estimate was that we should make a class of annual subscribers 
which we did ; and the intimation conveyed to us by Mr. Weld was this “ The 
grant has been .reduced to 5,300./., and you may do what you please with it.” 
2643- Then the society felt that Mr. Weld had been guilty of an indiscretion 
in exhibiting this estimate r— -Yes, that Mr. Weld had indiscreetly put Mr. Rice 
in possession of the possibility of carrying on the society by a reduced estimate 
by an estimate the society had repudiated, and which they had repudiated, on the 
ground that in agreeing to it, they would be doing a gross wron°- to their pro- 
fessors. 0 . r 



2644- Did that occur previous to or subsequent to the publication of that little 
pamphlet by Mr. Weld, which was published at the expense of the society ?— This 
was antecedent. 



2645* Tou have stated that Mr. Weld was not the organ of the society : you 
are aware that the pamphlet in defence of the society which he published was 
printed at the expense of the society? — Yes, and it was considered a very credit- 
able statement ; it was the field in which the society would place confidence 
in Mr. Weld, that lie would give a fair and true statement of the details of the 
society ; with his opinions they by no means concur ; but at the same time his 
election as honorary secretary is a proof that when the society met with a person 
earnest and zealous in the service of the society, be his opinions what they may, 
they would elect him to an honourable station. 

_ 2646. Mr. Serjeant Jaclcson .] You mentioned as a source of income the admis- 
sion of annual subscribers ; will you state your own opinion whether you consider 
that an eligible source of income to the society ? — I have no doubt it would be 
very injurious to take anything but a life subscription. I state that most posi- 
tively, from long experience in my own day, and from my knowledge of the past; 
and from the beginning of the society nothing appears more extraordinary than 
this, that the society making such expenditure of money, in the third year of its 
existence, in 1733, was nearly ruined by arrears of subscriptions, and nothing 
saved it but Dr. Madden’s liberality and activity in raising funds from private 
sources ; after that it was chiefly supported by the Royal grant of 500/. a year 
before it got a charter, and since the charter there has been no end of arrears. 
I have heard witnesses examined who stated it must be the fault of the society 
that such arrears were allowed to accumulate ; I say, on the contrary, that nothing 
is more clearly proved by the proceedings of the society, than the most extraor- 
dinary pains taken by them every year to enforce the payment of arrears. They 
not only stigmatized the individuals in arrear, ordering their names, to be printed 
m the proceedings, and in the almanacks in italics, but they got an Act of Par- 
fiarnent enabling the society to sue them ; they sued numbers of them, and com- 
pelled many to pay ; they drew up a bond, which a member on his admission was 
compelled to sign, by which he subjected himself voluntarily to a penalty of 50 l. 
if he did not pay his annual subscriptions, and yet all was unavailing ; and with 
the amplest experience on the part of the society against annual subscriptions, 
I did at last with difficulty induce the society to abolish annual subscriptions alto- 
gether, and there has been in that respect nothing but quietness and order since ; 
the money is paid when the member is admitted ; and I have no doubt the 
society has made money by having life subscriptions, and nothing else. 

2647. Then I understand your only objection to life subscriptions is to such 
hfe subscriptions being the only qualification for members, but I do not under- 
stand you to object to receiving an annual sum to pay for the use of the society? 

1 do not consider that really necessary, because there is no person with any 
taste for science, who cannot have access to all the society’s establishment without 
paying anything ; at the same time, if it be desired by Government and Parlia- 
® er *t, I, as a member, should be very slow to object to it ; but I would rather 
give gratuitous admission on the part of the society, than take from any man so 
small - a sum as 20 5. a year. 

2648. There have been objections stated to the society by reason of the cum- 
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brous machinery by which it is worked, and its possible cost to the society in 
printing their Proceedings ;-,do you feel that practice to be objectionable, or do 
you think there is any advantage accruing from it? — I am satisfied there is ad- 
vantage accruing from it, and I speak from ample experience. I am satisfied, that 
without the printed Proceedings a number of important propositions would be car- 
ried while the whole body of the society was in entire ignorance of them ; it there- 
fore prevents serious inconvenience ; and as whatever is to be proposed must appear 
in the Proceedings, which circulate among the members, it enables them to say, 

“ I will go to the society next Thursday, there is something important to be 
discussed ; ” or if they see nothing important for discussion, they will not give * 
themselves the trouble, but will stay away. With respect to the so-called “ cum- 
brous machinery ” of the society, it is necessary to its purity and well-working. 
Formerly, the most important reports of committees, involving any .principle even 
in the appointment of a new officer, or any amount in the expenditure of the funds, 
were presented and confirmed at the same meeting, and as soon as a report was 
presented, if there were a party present desirous of carrying it, it was put to the 
vote and carried. No such thing can take place now. If a report is presented 
it must lie on the table for a week, and it brings an attendance which ensures 
a full consideration and a fair decision, and in the shortest way; for though the 
weekly meetings are not indispensable, I mean every week, (there are not 30 in 
a year), yet these weekly meetings are a check upon all the officers and depart- 
ments of the society, and I do say, with respect to the news-room, it is very useful 
in another respect, as it is a motive even with some members to go through the 
society’s house, and by sitting there they form a constant check upon officers 
and servants and every other person. 

2649. Is it your opinion that the society is fairly chargeable with any desire 
to acquire or exercise patronage at the public expense, or at the expense of the 
funds of the society ? — I think there are many transactions on the Proceedings 
which would show the very reverse. For example, on the death of Mr. Lysaight, 
who was registrar to the society, in opposition to an active canvass on the part of 
members, and of influential members of the society, they decided to combine 
the offices of housekeeper and registrar in one person, with a saving of nearly 
100 1 . a year to the funds of the society, though there was a strong canvass to 
keep the offices separate, in order to uphold patronage. 

2650. Is it your opinion that the offices of registrar and assistant-secretary 
might be united with advantage to the society ? — Certainly not with the business 
which the society has to perform, as the agent for distributing the Parliamentary 
grant. It would be impossible ; the business could not be done ; the registrar 
has an immensity of business in his way, and the assistant-secretary, when he 
does his duty, as the present secretary does, has at times more to do than a man 
can well do. 

2651. Do you think the present assistant-secretary is a good and efficient 
officer ? — I consider him a most valuable officer ; I never knew what a good officer 
in his department was, until Mr. Hardman filled the office. We had, under the 
old system which prevailed in the society, two bad officers in those departments, 
but the registrar and the assistant-secretary we have now are two as correct and 
as efficient men as can be desired ; better I could not desire either in one or the 
other department. They are perfectly unobjectionable. 

2652. Is the time of your assistant-secretary fully occupied ? — It is not only 
fully occupied, but I am satisfied if he himself were to be the person to write out 
all he has to write, it must occupy not only the whole of his time at the society, 
but a large portion of his evenings must be occupied in writing at home. 

2653. Is it your opinion that the gentleman who fills that office now is pos- 
sessed of all the qualifications necessary to enable him to discharge all his duties 
efficiently and advantageously to the society? — I do not know any qualification 
in which he is deficient, except that in a few years I should wish him more 
youth and better health; but as regards correctness and efficiency, he is as de- 
sirable an officer as the society could wish ; and I say that without haring been 
one of those who voted for him ; I never did ; I even objected to the recent 
grant of 50 l. a year for his clerk, but on grounds inconnected with his merits. 

2654. You objected to his salary being augmented? — It has been augmented 
in this way : he has been allowed 50 l. to enable him to maintain a clerk, there 
has- been so much writing to execute. 

2655. Is it your opinion, in order to fulfil the duties incumbent on the assistant- 
secretary, that the individual ought to be a man of science ? — He has nothing to 
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do with science ; I think if he were a man of science it might rather be an impe- W. Hartu, Emj. 
diment in his way ; he ought to be a gentleman of general information ; the 

' secretary’s department has nothing to do with science. He could discharge every 

duty with which he can be entrusted without being what is called, in t^e usual 18 
phrase, “ a man of science. ’ 

2656. Is he a man of sufficient general information and intelligence to qualify 
him?— Yes ; and he is a man of business, which is above all other qualifications 
for his office. 

2657. Was there competition for the office?— Yes. there were several candi- 
, dates. Mr. Weld offered himself as a candidate for the office, but such was the 

estimate of Mr. Hardman’s qualifications that he was preferred. 

265S. Were there other competitors likewise? — There were other competitors 
whose names I do not remember. 

2659. A reference has been made to the Geological Society of London as a 
sort of model for the Dublin Society, and we have had the opinions of other wit- 
nesses upon that ; is it your opinion that the Geological Society is a model in 
any respect for the Dublin Society to be established upon ? — l have read the 
charter and bye-laws of the Geological Society, and I think them a very good 
model for a society like itself or any similar society ; but the Dublin Society in 
no respect resembles the Geological Society, and what might be very good for 
one might be quite unsuited for another ; and there is this obvious difference, 
that the Geological Society has one single object, and has very moderate funds ; 
the Dublin Society has a great number of objects to cultivate, and has very 
ample funds, both of the public and of their own, which require a degree of sur- 
veillance and strictness of distribution which cannot be necessary for the distri- 
bution of a small private fund. I therefore cannot consider the Geological 
Society or any other as a model for the working of our society which now has 
been brought to a very good bearing after 100 years experience. 

2660. Are you aware of any very strong testimony which has been given in 
favour of the feoyal Dublin Society when acting upon its own resources, as com- 
pared to when it was acting under the resources of Parliament ? — There is the 
testimony of an individual whom every body recognizes as a very competent 
judge, and who at that time investigated the proceedings of the Dublin Society, 
taking the liberty of finding fault with several of their schemes, and very justly ; 

I allude to Mr. Arthur Young, who visited Ireland in 1776 and 1777 ; and in 
speaking of the society, he says, “ Great honour is due to Ireland for haring 
given birth to the Dublin Society, which has the undisputed merit of being the 
father of all the similar societies now existing in Europe. It was established in 
1731, and owed its origin to one of the most patriotic individuals which any 
country has produced, Dr. Samuel Madden. For some years it was supported 
by the voluntary subscriptions of the members forming a fund much under 1,000 l. 

a year ; yet was there such a liberality of sentiment in their conduct, and so 9 

pure a love of the public interest apparent in all their transactions, as enabled 
them with that small fund to effect much greater things than they have done in 
later times, since Parliament has granted them regularly 10,000 l. a Session. 

A well-written history of their transactions would be a work extremely useful to 
Ireland, for it would explain much better than any reasoning could do, the pro- 
per objects for the patronage both of the society and Parliament.” That was the 
opinion given by Mr. Arthur Young, in his Tour through Ireland in 1776 and 1777 ; 
at the same time severely censuring them, or rather the Irish Parliament, with 
respect to their patronage of the silk and woollen manufactures of Ireland ; but 
although he does censure them in that way, this is the general opinion he gave of 
their former proceedings, and the society ordered a dozen copies of the Tour 
with those observations censuring them. 

2661. Is it yonr opinion that all desirable changes in the constitution of the 
society could be effected without trenching upon the provisions of the charter?— 

I am not only of opinion that could be done without trenching on the charter, 
but that it is only necessary for the society to see that there is a feeling of con- 
fidence in them, that there is no distrust of them, that there is a fair and reason- 
able estimate of what they have done and what they may be capable of doing, 
and there is no desire on the part of Government or Parliament which the society 
'would not most cheerfully comply with. At the same time, I must say this, that 
the society not only recently but upon the other occasions to which I have refer- 
re| l, have protested against the conditions imposed upon them ; and why ? because 
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W. Harty, Esq. they were imposed in real ignorance of the state and condition of the society • 

M but let any fair desire be expressed on the part of the Government, that the 

society would look into itself, and see whether either with the existing grant its 
18 Ma y l8 3 6 - machinery could be made more convenient or more efficient for the proper dis- 
tribution of the Grant, the society, I have not the least doubt whatever, would 
cheerfully sit down to such a task. Nothing can be more desirable to a body 
moving at a regular pace than giving it an occasional spur, and some motive for 
fresh exertion ; but of late years the society have been kept in utter ignorance 
of the opinions of Government, while they only want to know them, to act upon 
them as far as possible. 

2662. Are you prepared to suggest any such improvement or modifications in 
the system of the society as you think would really improve it and keep it in har- 
mony with the charter ? — There are a great many things that could be proposed, 

I have no doubt, with the most desirable result, if we had the means. Let the 
grant be what it had been. I think 10,000/. a year would enable the society to 
build what is necessary, and to add to their establishment, and make the Dublin 
Society approach as nearly as might be to the efficiency of the British Museum. 
Of course it could not go to the same extent, for we could never calculate upon 
such munificent grants, but it might be made a most valuable institution. As it 
is, if the present rate of grant continues, it must struggle on without any great 
credit to the country or itself. 

2663. Have you any suggestions to offer with respect to improving the 
machinery of the society ? — 1 have stated some respects in w'hich it could be 
improved, and be made to work advantageously in the estimate of the scientific 
gentlemen who, as far as I can understand, wish to monopolize everything to 
themselves. I think every deference should be shown to them ; but I have no 
doubt, from what I have witnessed, that men of general information and sound 
sense are quite as competent to regulate such a society, if not more so. 

2664. The question was calculated to draw from you any suggestions, if 
you had any to offer, for improving the machinery of the society, or for its 
management and government ? — I should say if a larger grant were made to the 

* society, there might be a previous understanding and communication with the 

Government as to the objects to which it should be applied, and upon what 
grounds Parliament made the increased grant, and I have no doubt they would 
find the society ready and eager in forwarding their views. 

2665. It has been stated with reference to the library, that a good many books 
have found their way into the library which are unfit for such an institution ; what 
is your opinion of the selection of books for the library P — I think, generally speak- 
ing, it is quite unobjectionable. There are some books which now and then get in, 
which I have entirely dissented from; for instance, I remember laying my 
.finger on one, Scott’s Life of Napoleon, I thought that not a suitable work ; but 

© I have known the society reject the report of the library committee, because 

they disapproved of some books purchased by them, which is sometimes unavoid- 
able: an auction takes place of valuable books, and they entrust a discre- 
tionary power to the librarian, or one or two members of the library committee, 
to attend that auction, and they will, without the deliberate counsel of all their 
brethren, purchase books, which do not seem to be quite appropriate ; but as 
long as you have a lending library attached to it, and it is desirable to hold out 
that inducement to persons to become members, I do not see that that is very 
objectionable. 

2666. But taking the strict view you have been submitting, has the selection 
appeared to you to be unsuitable or improper to any extent? — I should say it is 
very trifling, it has gone to no extent that is worth notice. 

2667. Are you familiar with the collection of books? — I am. I was three 
years a member of the library committee, and it was upon my proposition the 
titles of books purchased by the library committee were inserted on the minutes 
of the society. I wished it done for the purpose of bringing them under the cogni- 
zance of the society in the Proceedings, and in that way there is an efficient 
check ; and I think it very desirable that every article of property the society has 
acquired should be stated in its printed Proceedings. 

; 2668. Have you any reason to know that suspicions have been entertained by 
disinterested persons of the proceedings of the Agricultural Society, as being 
hostile to the Dublin Society? — I think the society had some grounds for sus- 
pecting some of the views with which individuals were supposed to be making 

representations 
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representations to the Government of Ireland ; for there is an agricultural a-so 
ciation which was first working in conjunction with the Dublin Society and the 
members connected with that association, were two of the parties then makino- 
communications to the Government. I have a document in my possession which 
shows that that agricultural association at first memorialed his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, eulogising the efforts of the Dublin Society: but subsequent to the 
collision of the Government with the society, the association presented a second 
memorial, of a different character, to which they have sought the support of 
respectable persons*. 0 " 

2669. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.'] Are you acquainted with the appropriation of 
the grant, as regards the botanic garden, and other departments of the society > 
—Yes ; I have been a member of the society many yeais, and I am well ac- 
quainted with it. 

2670. With reference to the allocation of the funds of the society, are you able 
to state to the Committee your judgment as bearing upon the propriety of that 
allocation ?— I know this from long experience, which is of a double kind • 1 
have my own personal experience for 28 years, and I have also my experience of the 
society from a familiar knowledge of all its past transactions.* I have taken an 
interest in the society ; I have purchased the old printed volumes, and I have 
read over and examined them latterly, and I can state, for the information of 
the Committee, that when the society formed a botanic garden, they purchased 
the ground, part of which was church property, from the dean and chapter of 
Christchurch ; they purchased the interest of Major Tickell, who had a lease, for 
which they paid 1,400 1 . ; and they purchased the interest of the Hume family in 
the ground, to the amount of 1,250 1 , entirely out of their own funds. 

2671. When you say out of their own funds, do you mean the funds derived 
from private sources, as contradistinguished from the public grants ? — I do ; and it 
is not amiss to bear that distinction in mind, in speaking of the private funds 
and property of the society ; they did not enter the subscriptions of members 
in the same account -with the grants; the society kept distinct accounts; they 
kept their own funds separate, and when they received the Parliamentary grant, 
it was a grant appropriated by Act of Parliament to specific purposes. They 
distributed that Parliamentary grant ; it never entered into, and was not mixed 
up with, their own accounts. On many occasions, instead of receiving the 
money from the Treasury, as they have of late years, the orders for the various 
purposes were paid by the Treasury themselves, upon the certificate of the Dublin 
Society, so that each was quite distinct. When Parliament decided that there 
should be a botanic garden, the society purchased the interest in the ground 
out of its own funds, and Parliament granted the money for the buildings that 
were erected, the hot-houses and other buildings ; but the interest in the ground 
itself was purchased out of its own funds, which were kept separate until the time 
of the Union. 



2672. With reference to the Parliamentary grant, the society might be con- 
sidered an agent in applying that grant according to the estimate ?■ — Certainly. 

2673. With reference to its own funds, it exercised the right of applying it to 
such purposes as the society thought fit? — Yes ; Parliament voted money for 
specific objects, and the society said, “ To enable us to apply the Parliamentary 
grant according to the will of Parliament, we must have a certain establish- 
ment and a certain number of officers ; the original establishment, which was 
well suited to our own funds, was quite unsuited for the purposes of Parliament, 
and therefore we were compelled to build, and appoint a number of officers which 
would not otherwise have been necessary, and therefore it was the society have 
so acted, and we feel that there has been wrong and injustice done us ; that when 
we have been forced into greater extravagance, and a more expensive position 
mr distributing the Parliamentary grant, we should be left unsupported with 
a h that establishment, and all that machinery which we have been obliged to 
construct as agents. 

2674. Does anything further occur to you as useful or necessary to mention 
jo this Committee, by way of information, touching the Royal Dublin Society, 
beyond those subjects which the members of the. Committee have already exa- 
mined you upon ? — I dare say there are other matters which I might wish to 
mention, which the Committee may be otherwise fully .informed upon, but my 



. — -The document was handed in, and its insertion on the minutes subsequently sanctioned 

°y the writer, but since withdrawn. — iV. H. 
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anxious desire is, to impress upon the Committee my own conviction, that the 
Dublin Society is not the body which it has been generally represented to be ; 
that the Dublin Society is, and always has been, most anxious to stand well with 
Government and Parliament, and act in compliance with their views and wishes 
when they iully understand them ; at the same time they must feel themselves 
at liberty to remonstrate, if orders or conditions are imposed upon them incon- 
sistent with their charter or bye-laws, or which, being against their judgment, 
they could not comply with ; but that their disposition is to comply, and they 
are reluctant to refuse. 

2675. Are you able to say the feeling of the majority of the society, from your 
intercourse with its members, is that the Government has intervened in this 
matter improperly, or that the Government has been misled by misrepresentations 
on particular points, and has fallen into error ? — Unquestionably the feelin°- is 
that the Government have been misled, and misled, as we consider, by persons, 
who are in the first place ignorant of the constitution and working of the society, 
and, in the next place, have views of their own. 

2676. Chairman .] That observation applies to recent proceedings, subsequent 
to the Committee on Irish Estimates? — Yes; for instance, we conceive Mr. Naper 
and Mr. Hamilton are agriculturists who would run expensively into that depart- 
ment, and who have misled the Government. As to Mr. Hutton, we consider 
he has a favourite hobby, which hobby he would ride at any cost or expense : 
that is our feeling with regard to Mr. Hutton, who has been at times an active 
member of the committee of mineralogy, but not an active member of the society, 
and very little conversant with its working or details. 

2677. Do you think the feeling that exists on that subject among the great 
majority of the members of the society would tend to facilitate an amicable and 
satisfactory arrangement of this matter ? — I have no doubt of it whatever ; and 
I entertain no question of this, that it was not from any competence which the 
special committee might consider me to possess, from my acquaintance with the 
proceedings of the society, that they proposed my name, so much as from the 
desire I have evinced from the beginning to endeavour to accommodate matters. 
Although my disposition was to make an independent stand upon any question 
in which I thought I was right, I evinced a desire on all occasions creditably to 
accommodate matters. 

2678. Mr. More O'Ferrall. ] Do you not think a large portion of the public 
anxious to join the society have participated in many of those opinions of 
Mr. Naper, Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Hutton ? — I would not say a large portion ; 
there may be many who do, but I am quite certain it is an erroneous impression. 
What can the public suppose or conclude, when they have known from year to 
year that the Dublin Society has been regularly maligned in Parliament? for 
long before 1829 , whenever the grant was under discussion, there was not a year 
when the society was not misrepresented and, as we consider, calumniated in 
Parliament ; there was then no one Member of the House conversant with the 
society or competent to take its part, and it was no wonder the public should 
take up an unfavourable impression respecting the society. 

2679. Do you not think the letters of Dr. Meyler are very likely to injure the 
society in the opinion of the sober-minded public ? — Not the letters ; but that 
letter of the 24 th of February is one not calculated to serve the society, if the 
society could be held answerable for it. The society cannot consider themselves 
answerable for it, though individually they disapproved of that letter, much as 
their feelings were excited on the occasion. The other letters were quite of a 
different cast and character. 

2680. Chairman .] But if the public should know that Dr. Meyler, after having 
written that letter, was deputed by a special committee to come over here to 
represent the feelings of the society, might it not be very likely to identify 
Dr. Meyler’s spirit with the spirit of the society? — It would be an erroneous 
impression, because he was not sent over or named as a person authorized to 
represent the society, nor was I authorized to represent the society. When I was 
named myself, I named Dr. Meyler, not as representing the sentiments of the 
society or the committee, but as a person well acquainted with the society, who 
was competent to answer for every thing he did, ahd Dr. Meyler did not seem 
to have any objection to come over and meet the scrutiny. 

2681. Mr. Serjeant Jackson .] Is he a gentleman who has taken much interest 
in the business of the society ? — He has at all times been an active member. 

2682. He is a doctor of medicine? — Yes. . , 

2683. And 
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2683. And he lias taken some part in practical science?— 1 The chemical demrt 

meat he has always devoted himself to. Cal de P art " 

2684. Were not a great many members of the society surprised at his coming 

forward as he did in print on that occasion ?-Not with respect to his first lettem 
but certainly there was a good deal of surprise, and more than surprise expressed 
at the letter respecting which I have been examined. 1 

2685. Mr. More O’Ferrall . ] As to your opinion with respect to tile news-room 
are you a member of any other society in Dublin besides this society’— I have 
been a member of some for a great many years, and am a life subscriber to the 
Dublin Library. 

2686. Are you a member of any of the societies connected with your pro- 
fession ?— 1 es certainly, the College of Physicians. V 

2687. Not the College of Surgeons? — No. 

26S8. Are yon aware there was a reading-room connected with the College of 
Physicians ?— In an indirect way. There is the College of Physicians, and tliere 
is also an association of the members of that college who have apartments in 
College Green and who have a library there, as well as newspapers and 
periodicals The College of Physicians itself has no such thing ; they have 
a library, but they have no newspapers or periodicals. 

2689. Was the establishment of a news-room found prejudicial to the colleger 
--The very reverse ; if the newspapers were abolished, though the physicians 
who enter there are of every variety -of religion and politics, the funds would 
very speedily fall off. 

2690. Did it not lead to disputes ?— No. I heard of a scene that did surprise 
me certainly, which took place lately ; that was from a member exciting a dis- 
cussion about some sentiments which appeared in a newspaper, upon the°subject 
of Dens’ Theology, and he moved, that the newspaper should not be received ; 
hut he was left in a minority upon that question, for the answer was, if we abolish 
one paper for its opinions, we must abolish another for its opinions. I should say, 
that in the Dublin Society the mass of papers are decidedly on the liberal side ; 
there is every paper of that description taken into the news-room. There are 
two periodicals on the opposite side, which are the only articles I should say 
are at all objectionable, if there is any great strictness to be observed, viz. 
Blackwood’s and Frazer’s magazines. 1 consider them merely in the same lio-ht 
as newspapers. 

2691 . Does the society conceive that it is empowered to appropriate any portion 
of the public money in allowing pensions to servants in the establishment? — 
Certainly, with the concurrence of the Lord Lieutenant ; we alwaj's sought and 
always obtained that concurrence. 

2G92. Has it been much practised? — No ; the only instances I have seen upon 
record are, that of Mrs. Lister, the widow of the assistant secretary and registrar 
lor upwards of 30 years: she was pensioned with the concurrence of the Lord 
Lieutenant ; and when Mr. Underwood, as head gardener, was put upon his 
retiring allowance with the concurrence of the Government, he died of cholera 
about four months afterwards, and the widow would have been left desolate, but 
that the society allowed her 25 1 . a year as long as she lived, provided the con- 
currence of his Excellency was obtained. A representation was made to his 
Excellency, who cheerfully expressed his concurrence, and that 25 1 . a year has 
been paid to her since her husband’s death. 

. 2693. By what rule are the servants of the society superannuated? — The only 
instance of superannuation of servants that I have known, is one of the disabled 
labourers in the botanic garden, a man who has been in the garden about 30 
years ; and in consideration of liis being one of the labourers who has been there 
from the beginning, he has been employed for the last two years in weeding. 

2694. Do you think it desirable that superannuations should be settled by 
some disinterested department r — As to any abuse that has ever arisen in that 
respect, I know of none, because there is an efficient check ; unless there is a fair 
cause shown to Government, the Government will not allow it ; and in the few 
eases that have occurred they have been cases of clear and unquestionable right, 
ihere was one case in which the society voLed a pension which was not fairly 
called for, and his Excellency negatived it. I am sure of this : it would be a 
matter of more satisfaction to the society that it should be regulated as it is else- 
where, and that the society should not he under the necessity of making applica- 
tion to his Excellency. It is for Parliament to say whether 'they will leave it 
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with his. Excellency, or vest it in some other department ; the society would be 
pleased to he relieved from such applications. 

2695. Do you think if the scale of superannuation were known to the servants 
of the society, that scale depending upon the good conduct of the individuals, it 
would be a great inducement to them to discharge their duties satisfactorily ?— 

I am sure it would, and therefore it must be desirable, so far as that could be 
accomplished ; I am sure in the society there is every wish for such a regu- 
lation. 

2696. Chairman.] Are you decidedly opposed to the reduction in the amount 
of members’ admission fee? — Unquestionably ; I think it is at the lowest possible 
scale at which it ought to be. 

2697. You would object to a change, by which persons paying three guineas 
annually, and 5 1 . entrance, were admitted ? — I think it would be decidedly pre- 
judicial, and a source of loss ultimately, as has been proved again and again. 

2698. Do you conceive that any member once becoming a part of the Dublin 
Society does not subject himself to forfeiture of the advantage of being a member, 
in case he does not pay up his annual subscription when required by the bye-laws 
of the society ? — That I understand has been the opinion of the law officers of 
the Crown upon one or two occasions, when their opinions were taken upon the 
subject; that the members of the society do not forfeit their character, and that 
being in arrear merely deprived the member of the right of voting ; that is, if 
there should be any question for the ballot in the society, they would say, “ you 
must stand aside, you are in arrear but otherwise he would not be deprived of 
his membership. 

2699. Do you think he would be subjected to the forfeiture of his membership 
on entering into an engagement to that effect upon his entrance into the society ? 
— I mentioned that there was formerly a bond, under a penalty of 50 /., to that 
effect ; but I wish to convey to the Committee the strong feeling of the society 
on a point which to the society at large is a matter of utter indifference, whether 
for the future members should come in upon a life subscription, or upon a small 
admission fee, or an annual payment ; but there is the clearest and strongest 
conviction on the minds of the society at large, that it would be highly injudi- 
cious, and disadvantageous to the society in a financial point of view, ever to 
revert to annual payments on the part of members, while there can be a life 
subscription. 

2700. Do you not consider that the present scale of payment is at so high a 
rate as to prevent many persons who are not of the wealthy classes of society, 
such as Protestant or Catholic clergymen with very small incomes, from entering 
the society ? — The question is, whether for the accommodation of a particular 
class any reduction is to take place in the amount of admission, which would 
throw the doors open too wide, and be detrimental to the society ; if you reduce 
the amount of admission you must increase the difficulties upon the ballot. , If 
you change the system of ballot so much as to make the payment of the fee 
sufficient for admission, the amount of the fee ought to be increased ; but I have 
no doubt whatever of this, that any clergyman of moderate means, be he who 
he may, in Dublin, who desires access to the premises of the Dublin Society, has 
only to request it, and the concession would be made. 

2701. Do you think that any inconvenience would arise from allowing the 
lawn to be open to the public ? — I do not see the value of such concession ; the 
lawn is of too insignificant dimensions to be of any advantage to the public at 
large, and I think it would be a source of very great inconvenience to the 
society, if the doors were thrown open and any person could w 7 alk through, 
and much damage done : if they walk into the lawn they have power to go 
through the house, unless there were servants stationed at a pretty considerable 
public expense in various directions. At present members and their families go 
through the lawn and may pass into the house at once. There is a door at 
which every person enters the house on that side, and if the public at large could 
come in, the house would be exposed too much. 

2702. Is there no porter at the door? — Not on that side. 

2703. Do you mean to say it is the practice at present for maid servants and 
children to walk through the house?— No, there is a side passage through which 
they go ; but any person might walk through the house if they please, and, as we 
may suppose, if it were open to the public, improper persons could get into the 
lawn, and if they had improper designs, would get into the house. The lawn was 

open 
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open more than it is at present when first the society came to Leinster House ; 
but unpleasant circumstances occurred ; in fact, improper characters used to make 
their appointments there, and a stricter limitation was necessary. 

2704. The expense of the lawn is very considerable ?—£. 300 Z. a year; 

I believe. J * 

2705. Has the rent been reduced lately ?— I understand a proposition has been 
favourably entertained for a partial reduction of the rent ; but this I will say for 
the society, when they removed to Leinster House they made every effort to 
obtain an Act of Parliament to square their ground ; they made repeated attempts 
in two or three sessions ; but there were legal difficulties to encounter in the 
House of Lords. The boundary runs most irregularly, and in some parts quite 
close to the house, and until it be better regulated, we could not give up the 
lawn ; but we offered to resign so much of our ground, if they would resign so 
much of theirs ; and it would be a beauty if, instead of building across Merrion- 
square, this was made a place, so that the society’s house would terminate the 
street, which could run upon each side of the lawn. 

2706. Then, in point of fact, buildings on each side of the lawn would be 
rather ornamental than detrimental ? — I think so, to a certain extent ; if there 
were an iron railing marking the bounds of the society’s ground, so that no erec- 
tion should be made opposite the house. 

2707. Under such circumstances, you think it would be desirable that the 
lawn should be as open as the square? — Yes; the lawn is as open now as the 
square. 

2708. Supposing funds were placed at the disposition of the Dublin Society 
for the purpose of building, which should you consider the most necessary under 
the present circumstances, a room for a museum, or one for the exhibition of 
manufactures ? — There is no doubt the museum is the great desideratum. 

2709. Then you think the general feeling prevalent in the society is, that it is 
very desirable the buildings should be enlarged in such a manner as to adapt 
them for the reception of an adequate museum ? — Yes, we have not adequate 
means to accommodate the museum we are in possession of. 

2710. Supposing the Parliamentary grant were to be withdrawn in conse- 
quence of a difference of opinion as to the mode of administering the fund 
between the Executive Government and the Dublin Society, what do you imagine 
would be the result ? — Many persons entertain an opinion that the society would 
fall to the ground at once. I think it would depend very much upon the energy 
of a few members to keep the society together, and enable it to revert to its 
original position. It certainly could not then do the good it does now. 

2711. Do you think the society could be supported without annual subscrip- 
tions on the part of its members ? — All I can say is, that I do not think the 
society would necessarily become defunct. I must say, for instance, with respect 
to the botanic garden (we have a right to that, because we purchased the ground 
with our own money), I think the garden might be made to contribute materially 
to its own support. 

27 1 2. By requiring from the public fees for admission r — No, but hj the sale of 
plants; they might sell the plants, as they do in Glasgow and Liverpool at 
present. 

2713. Is not that source of gain open at present, and ought it not to be. ren- 
dered available ? — I do not know whether it ought or not ; I think under judi- 
cious arrangement it might be, and it is very remarkable that the society com- 
menced the botanic garden with a determination to sell, and I have before me 
an account of sales of plants from the botanic garden to the amount of between 
300/. and 400/. in the course of a year and a half; but for some reason which 
does not appear upon the minutes, the sale of plants was discontinued. 

2714. Do you think it desirable it should be resumed? — I think it might be 

advantageously resumed. I am quite sure, from the accommodation which the 
garden has afforded, there are many plants which the curator must either sell 
or give away ; and I think it is much better the society’s funds should be benefited 
by a legitimate sale of plants produced there, allowing a certain per-centage 
to the curator as a stimulus to his activity. . 

2715. You have spoken of the private funds of the society as contradistin- 
guished from the Parliamentary grant ; are you not aware that in several years 
of . the existence of the Dublin Society since the Union, the total receipts 110m 
private subscriptions has been so insignificant as not to be sufficient to pay even 
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a single officer of tlie society ? — There have been years when the receipts have 
been quite insignificant; for instance, upon the only occasion I recollect that 
may be called an attempt to approximate the Dublin Society to a club; when 
after their removal to Leinster House certain individuals induced the society 
to raise the admission fee to 50 guineas. I thought that was limiting the society 
too much, and approaching to an attempt to make it a club ; the good sense of 
the society saw that, and compelled a reduction ; it came down to 30 guineas 
and on the representation by Government in 1829 , we reduced it to 20 guineas- 
but with regard to the amount of money received, I know that for many years 
after the Union upwards of 1 , 800 Z. a year has been received from the subscriptions 
of members. 

2716. Are you aware that for three years consecutively only 51 /. was received? 
— Yes, that was when the admission was 50 /. 

2717. In another year only 57/. was received? — Yes. 

27 1 8. And that in three years consecutively the highest amount derived from 
private sources was 220/.? — Yes. 

2719. And that in another year the receipt was 126 /. ? — Yes. 

2720. Now the object of the question is, to ascertain from you whether you 
think that private subscriptions would have enabled you to have maintained the 
Dublin Society upon any footing whatever, and at the same time to purchase the 
property which you have acquired since the Union? — The private funds never 
could have enabled the society to have maintained the establishment that has been 
maintained since the Union, or to purchase what they have purchased ; but if the 
society looked to raising funds, and did not know they had ample resources in 
the Parliamentary grant, they never would have raised the admission fee so high 
as to have debarred the whole community from seeking admission into the so- 
ciety. If the society wanted funds, it would have accommodated itself to cir- 
cumstances in order to have raised them. 

2721. But in point of fact, the society has been kept in existence by the Par- 
liamentary grant? — Unquestionably it has been kept in existence in the state in 
which it did exist. If the society were thrown upon its own resources, of course 
it must at once dismiss the professors, and reduce everything expensive in that 
way, which has been maintained for the benefit of the public out of the fund 
which Parliament granted for it ; but I think it might maintain its botanic gar- 
den, and its botanic garden might be made to contribute very essentially to its 
own support. 

2722. Supposing, in case of a reluctance on the part of the society to accede 
to the reasonable suggestions of Government or Parliament, the Parliamentary 
grant were withdrawn, do you conceive it would be consistent with justice that 
Parliament should deal with the existing property of the Dublin Society as if it 
were national property in any regard ? — I would say, in the first place, the society 
would evince no reluctance to accede to any reasonable suggestions of the Govern- 
ment or Parliament ; but supposing under any circumstances the society did 
refuse its assent to conditions, reasonable or unreasonable, my impression is, that 
the society, as a chartered body, has, under all the circumstances of its case, a 
title both legal and equitable. I can only speak to the equity of the case, but 
I. feel myself that we have a right to our property, such as it is, whether con- 
sisting of houses, land, furniture, the museum, the garden, or otherwise. I think 
that as a chartered body, considering the ample expenditure we have made our- 
selves, and considering we were only the agents of Parliament in distributing its 
bounty to the public, if that grant were withdrawn, so that we could not continue 
in our previous position, then we have a right to the property as it exists ; I mean 
to say that, as a member of the society, I should be very slow, without a struggle, 
to relinquish it. 

2723. Looking to a period which we may suppose to be 10 or 20 years hence, 
at which such a collision might arise between Government or Parliament and the 
members of the society, in which a wrong-headed majority, consisting of com- 
paratively a small number of individuals, might refuse to accede to the reasonable 
suggestions of the Government ; do you not think that in granting national funds, 
more particularly if those funds should be increased, it would be right to provide 
against such a possible contingency ? — Yes, I fully and cheerfully admit that ; 
I think it would be very fair, if Parliament increase its grant to enable the society 
to do certain specific things ; say, to add to its permanent property in any given 
way, in its museum, or otherwise, I think it would be very fair, so far as the 
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grant goes to those specific objects, that provision should be made to meet such 
a contingency ; that if a collision did take place as to the property so purchased 
with the public-money, clearly and unequivocally under the direction of Parlia- 
ment, it should be the right of the public to legislate for it as Parliament should 
think fit. 

2724. In what way would you suggest that the contingency should be provided 
for r I think the Act of Appropriation granting them the money might very 
readily do that.. Suppose 10,000 l. were granted, not only for the society as it is, 
but to increase it in certain departments, a clause could be introduced, I presume, 
under legal advice, providing that any specific property purchased bv o-rant of 
Parliament should be guarded and protected for public use hereafter, f should 
say the society could have no objection to such a condition under such cir- 
cumstances. 

2725. I think you stated you thought the existing charter was such as enabled 
you to make all due provision for the maintenance and efficiency of the society, 
with a view to the public interest and the interest of the Dublin Society, without 
a new charter and without an Act of Parliament ; do you hot conceive such a 
change could be effected under the existing charter, by vesting, for instance, the 
permanent property of the society in trustees, subject to such conditions as might 
be thought reasonable by the society at large 1 ?— I doubt very much whether the 
society would consent to relinquish the right they conceive they possess to the 
existing property, unless there was a fair consideration to induce them to do that. 

2726. The question implies, that the administration should still be subject to 
the society? — Yes, but I doubt whether the society would relinquish it. They 
consider themselves the trustees of the property so far. I am sure a sufficient 
ground of their reluctance would be, that the desire to do such a thing would be 
an unequivocal imputation upon their own characters, and upon that ground they 
would not assent to it. 

2727. But inasmuch as the Dublin Society is and must remain, under the 
existing constitution of the society, a self-elected body, is it not possible that it 
might become such an association as would entirely forfeit the confidence of the 
public, and might it not have a right, looking to the property, to provide against 
such a contingency when they are about to continue very large annual grants ? — 
I doubt whether there is any risk whatever of the society forfeiting the confidence 
of the public when they are once fairly re-established in the good opinion of 
Parliament, which I trust this inquiry wall lead to ; and there is no clanger of 
such a contingency arising, because Government would at all times have the 
power of control over that society. It has only to approach the society in a way 
not offensive to their feelings (as circumstances on this occasion unfortunately 
so tended), and the society, though composed of most independent gentlemen, 
would be found perfectly complaisant to the Government, for they know the 
Government could at once withdraw the grant, upon which their extent of utility 
depends. 

2728. Do you think it desirable then that the Government, through the Trea- 
sury or the Lord Lieutenant, should exercise a certain financial control over the 
administration of the Dublin Society’s affairs ; would you go so far as to say 
they ought to have a recognised veto upon any portion of the expenditure of which 
they disapproved r — I think it would be quite unnecessary to have or exercise such 
a power, because the estimates in Parliament apportion the distribution of the 
money by the society, and the Commissioners of Audit would never sanction the 
expenditure unless it be agreeable thereto, and therefore there is a virtual veto. 

2729. The grant to the society is never, therefore, diverted at all from one de- 
partment to another, but is strictly confined to the particular object for which it is 
asked in the estimate ? — It is strictly confined to the objects in the estimate. 
There are heads of “ contingencies” which can never be anticipated in the different 
departments ; the contingencies of one department may not require the whole 
amount appropriated to it ; the society exercises a general right, under those heads 
of contingencies, to apply the balance of one to the other. 

2 730- But supposing the balance to remain wholly unexpended in one depart- 
ment from its not having been required, would the society feel itself justified m 
applying that balance to objects other than such as are included in the original 
estimates?— It must be for some of the other objects included in the estimates 
that I should feel myself at liberty to divert the balance which remained in one 
department to the purposes of another. It is veiy right; and it would be a 
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source of mischief if they could not do that, for these estimates are merely pro- 
blematical. We say “ so much for contingencies;” we may be under the mark 
in one department and over the mark in another ; and it would be to the detri- 
ment of the establishment if we did not apply the balance of one department to 
the deficiency of another. 

2731. That appears to be contradictory to your answer, in which you say, that 
unless the fund was applied according to the estimates sent in, the Commissioners 
of Audit would not allow the account? — That is so ; several of the heads are quite 
specific ; for instance, salaries to the officers in the different departments ; there is 
a specific allowance, which can neither be more or less ; there are other depart- 
ments in which it may be more or less, and it is only a guess which can be 
required; but where the expenditure is merely for other objects, the Commis- 
sioners of Audit would not exercise that literal, strictness which would compel 
them to depart from the real spirit of the expenditure. 

2732. Have you any observation to offer to the Committee with respect to the 
officers of the society? — In answer to other questions, I have stated that the two 
chief paid officers of the society are most efficient men, and that I do not know of 
any improvement in their department. 

2733. Have you observed that the circumstance of one of them having a farm 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin has interfered materially with the performance of 
his duties ? — I know very well that his having a farm has been in no way detri- 
mental to the society, in 'his character of housekeeper. He has been in the service 
of the society upwards of 30 years ; he had been in service abroad as an officer of 
marines ; he has served in the West Indies, and his health requires occasional 
attention ; and he has had leave to be absent so far as to sleep out of the house, 
which he never does without leaving his son, who is a grown man, to sleep in the 
house. It is in his capacity as housekeeper only that his absence in that way 
could be detrimental. Such absence as registrar is unobjectionable, as he is at 
his post during the day. 

2734. Do you desire to submit any observations to the Committee with refer- 
ence to the professors ? — It is such a very wide field, and dependent upon this 
further question : what would you require of them with the salaries they have, 
and what would you require of them if they were better paid ? 

2735. Do you think they are underpaid ? — I certainly do. 

2736. Do you think their salaries ought to be increased? — Yes. I said I did 
not vote for or concur in the vote of 50 1 . to Mr. Hardman, the assistant secretary. 
The reason I did not do so was, that I would not vote for an increase to any 
officer while the professors remained at that reduced rate. I considered Mr. 
Hardman was entitled to it, but I would not vote for it while the professors were 
so underpaid ; and let me say, in defence of the society, that the reason the pro- 
fessors were left in that position, and the assistant secretary was placed at a rate 
above them was, that the assistant secretary had nothing to look to but his 
salary. The professors, besides their salary, were to lecture to auditors who were 
then required to pay them ; and therefore, besides their salary, were to receive 
the amount of their tickets. 

2737. Do you think the lectures ought to be gratuitous, or not ? — My own 
feeling is, that if the society be for the diffusion of useful knowledge, and if you 
consider the state in which Ireland yet is, there does not exist that love of know- 
ledge which would enable the society to acquire a price for their tickets. 

2738. Do you consider the department of the schools perfectly efficient at 
present ? — I do not think they are ; there have been complaints of some defi- 
ciencies, but I think they are owing to the age and infirmities of some of the 
masters. 

2739. You think one of the masters ought to be superannuated r — Fes, 
undoubtedly ; the right of superannuation ought to exist in the way which has 
been proposed, and it would be very desirable to exercise it in this department. 

2740. Do you think the amount of time given by the masters in the school.is 
sufficient, considering the salaries they receive ? — I think, considering the salaries 
they receive, the time is very adequate and perfectly sufficient, where so many of 
the pupils are pupils of the different schools. 

2741. They give not more than nine hours per week each? — No; but 
the pupil is generally in two or three schools, and therefore he has full occu- 
pation for his time; and we have the testimony of every one, whether connected 
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,vith the society or otherwise, that inefficient as some of the masters may be it is 
a most valuable and important department to Ireland. y 

2742. Do you approve of the mode of instruction in those schools?— I do not 
consider myself competent to give an opinion upon that subiect: Mr Weld 
highly competent to give an opinion. J * 83 

2-43. Do you consider the library of the Dublin Society open as a matter of 
right to the public .— Certainly not as a matter of right; nor does the society 
recognise tire right of its members to take a book out, except by special per- 

2744. Do you not think in a society of this description, supported almost 
entirely by Parliamentary grant, the right, subject to regulations for the preservation 
of order, might be as distinctly admitted as in the case of the library of the British 
Museum in London r— I should not object to that, and I should suppose the society 
"Oil'd not. provided that Parliament supplied the means of so accommodating the 
public; for there must be separate rooms to read in, which the society are"very 
desirous of getting, and more attendants; rooms in which strangers can read. 

2745. Has there not been an increase to the library, by taking in some of the 

upper rooms ?— Yes, there is a gallery, but it should be in contact with the librarian 
and his servants. T here is an order, which will be found in the Proceedings of the 
society, to appropriate a particular room for strangers, and their liberality was 
evinced by ordering that no greater number should be provided for each person 
than 10 books at a time. r 
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2746. Do you think that books ought to be lent out of the society ?— Under the 
circumstances of the society, I think it a very desirable accommodation ; at the 
same time let me say, there is great strictness as to the class of books which are 
allowed to go out of the library, and valuable books are not permitted to be 
taken. 



2747. At present application is made to the librarian, and he gives them out? — 
Yes, under the regulations of the catalogue. 

2748. Would you leave the power still with the librarian ? — To admit the public 
as of right, and to throw it open upon any conditions under existing circumstances, 
unless there is accommodation, would be very detrimental to the society, and to the 
public themselves, if the society were willing. 

2 749 - You think it desirable the Dublin Society should, after increased accom- 
modation has been afforded to it by enlargement of its buildings, for the library to 
be open to the public, in the same way as the British Museum in London and the 
libraries abroad are open to the inhabitants of the respective towns ? — I am not 
exactly aware of the limitation under which the admission to the British Museum is 
granted ; if I were exactly aware of those conditions at present, I should be able 
to say how fur they would be applicable to the Dublin Society. 

2750. Have you any suggestions to offer with respect to the museum? — I think 
I stated on the last day sufficient with respect to the mineralogical department, and 
the other departments ; unless increased funds are granted to make a museum of 
natural history, it does not deserve the name of a museum. 

2751. With respect to the sculpture gallery, would you give any opinion ? — I do 
not consider myself competent to give an opinion. 

2752. Have you any additional observations, with respect to the botanic garden, 
you are desirous of submitting to the Committee? — It is a department I take a 
good deal of interest in, and I have views about it; for example, upon that question 
about the sale of plants. 

. 2 753 -' Do you consider the exhibition of manufactures has been extremely useful 
,Q Dublin ? — It has been so deemed ; and I am sure, if persevered in, might be 
made still more beneficial. 



2 754 - Do you approve of the mode in which that exhibition was carried on ? — 
u vvas conducted much better than any one could have anticipated d priori, and 
only required an adequate space. I do not approve of the way in which it was 
conducted in one respect ; I think it is quite clear there should be a price which 
could exclude no one, say 6 d. for admission 
2 7 55 * Was there any" other defect in the arrangement? — No defect which was 
n °t unavoidable under the circumstances of its exhibition, but I am quite clear there 
°ught to have been a price which would have excluded no decent person. 

, 2 7 q 6 - Do you conceive the Dublin Society might be made more instrumental 
t:8n it is in the advancement of agriculture in Ireland? — I doubt very much 
Mhe *her it could, except in the way I have mentioned ; by encouragement and 
°- 47 * 21 M connexion 
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connexion with agricultural schools, and by the efficient establishment of a vete- 
rinary institution. 

2757- The scientific meetings that have been held in the evenings have been 
productive of considerable excitement in the society, have they not?— The mem 
bers of the society who live at all in the vicinage, and who are disposed to scientific 
intercourse, have been very much gratified by them, and they are very likely to 
tend to the cultivation of scientific taste in Dublin if persevered in. ^ 

2758. Do you think it desirable that the Dublin Society should publish Trans- 
actions annually or periodically ? — I think it quite unnecessary, because I am sure 
the parties who read their papers at those scientific meetings have made their 
arrangements for the immediate publication of them in other journals. 

2759* You have stated, however, you think it desirable that the reports of Pro- 
ceedings, which have been already published, should be continued? — Yes. 

2760. Do you think it necessary, in publishing those reports, that the names of 
all the members present should be added, increasing the bulk, and increasing the 
expense of publication ? — The old habit of the society was to say “ 30 or 40,” 
or so many “ members present,” and then, without any reason assigned, an order 
was .made, that the names of members present should be printed, and so the usage 
continued : very lately, when our attention was called to the printer’s bill, a discus- 
sion arose upon the subject, and we pointed out several ways in which the expense 
of printing could be diminished, and, among others, I suggested that we should 
revert to the old inode of saying merely 30 or 40 members present-, but persons 
are gratified by seeing their names in print, and the proposal did not seem to be 
acceptable. 

2761. .Do you consider it is a legitimate mode of expending the public money 
to gratify the vanity of individuals ? — So far as that expense goes, the amount is 
quite inconsiderable, except on one or two occasions in the year, when the names 
may occupy two or three pages. I think the printing of the proceedings is a source 
of great economy to the society, and the additional expense of printing the names 
could not be 2 1 . or $ 1 . a. year. It the printing of the Proceedings, therefore, is 
desirable, any additional expense of that sort is quite insignificant. 

2762. Do you approve of the statistical proceedings of the society, and do you 
think they ought to be continued ? — The original statistical surveys were useful 
when they ^ were promoted by the society 50 or 60 years ago, or more, when 
Dr. Rutty s Natural History of Dublin County was published under the society’s 
patronage; and Parliament encouraged these publications, which, if they had been 
executed at the time the premium was granted, would have constituted a valuable 
series. Of late the wish of the society has been to encourage these statistical sur- 
veys ; but on account of the paltry sum awarded by Parliament, they could induce 
few men to take the labour or trouble. The way to obtain a valuable survey, is to 
get a person acquainted with the county to assist their professor of botany, their pro- 
fessor of mineralogy, and their mining engineer, when they had one, who ought to 
add the result of their labours to the general labours of a person well acquainted 
with the county, and possessed of general information. 

2763. Are you acquainted with the statistical tables which are submitted annually 
to Parliament by the Board of Trade, called Porter’s Tables ? — Yes. 

2764. Do you not think it would be desirable that the Dublin Society should 
take upon itself the duty of collecting, from all the separate localities of Ireland, 
such statistical matter as would enable it to submit periodically, say annually, or 
otherwise, a tabular view’ of everything connected with Irish statistics? — I am quite 
sure it would be strictly within the scope of the society, and would be very desirable, 
11 they were furnished with the means of doing such a thing. 

• 2 J ^ as ^ ever suggested that there ought to be a committee appointed 
in the society for carrying that into effect, which would place itself in communica- 
tion with the Statistical Society in London or Paris, or of the Board of Trade? — 
It has been talked of in the society; but nothing specific has been done with 
respect to anything new, the means for carrying on efficiently the old objects have 
been so inadequate. 

2 766- Do you conceive the procuring such information as might be procured 
through a chamber of commerce, by reference to Parliamentary or other documents, 
or from a variety of sources which are already open to a society such as the Dub- 
lin society, woul d he attended with any beneficial result?— They should employ 
confidential. persons to do it, and so far it would be an addition to the staff ot the 
society, which the society are very reluctant to make under existing circumstances. 
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2767. Do you suppose, among the members of the society, there are not persons 
“bourin” oar C °" StltUte & C ° m ™ ttee ?-Yes; but tlle ? uest ™ », "ho will 4 e the 

276S. Suppose such a committee were in existence, assisted by a secretary do 
jou think there is sufficient energy among the members of the society, with reference 
to that particular object, to effect a purpose which would be attended with so bene- 
hcal a result ?-I am perfectly satisfied, the stimulus once given, there are persons 
ful y adequate and willing to do it. Statistics is a favourite pursuit of my owu ■ 
and as far as I am concerned, I should be very willing to lend my aid in that 
department. . J 

2769. Is there any other observation, upon any department of the society's 
affairs, which you wish to submit to this Committee ?_I do not recollect anything 
farther at present with which to trouble the Committee. b 
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Mr. Anthony Lefroy. 
Mr. Sharman Crawford. 
Mr. More O’Ferrall. 



Mr. W. S. O’BRIEN, in the Chair. 



Samuel Litton , Esq. m.d., called in ; and Examined. 

2 77 °; Chairman .] I believe you are member and professor of the Dublin 
Society ? — An honorary member and professor of botany. 

2771. Have you been long professor ?-— I was elected professor some time in 
May 1826. 

2772. You preside over the botanical department? — Yes, lam professor of 
botany ; I had been librarian before I was professor. 

2 773 - How long were you librarian? — I was elected librarian in January 1815, 
and after being elected professor I resigned the other office. 

2 774 - You are in the habit of giving lectures in the botanic garden? — Both in 
the botanic garden and what we call the theatre of the society in town. 

2 775 - How many courses in each year do you generally give? — Generally I give 
two courses each year. 

2776. In each place ? — No ; one course at the theatre of the society in Kildare- 
street, and the other in the Glasnevin garden. 

2777. What is the usual length of the course in each place? — I think my 
lectures in town have been, on the average, about six weeks ; and the lectures in 
the country vary much more. The last course I gave only 24 lectures; that was a 
short course, because the expected visit of the British Association made me break 
off earlier than usual. Occasionally I have given, to the best of my recollection, 
as many as 50 lectures in the garden in one year. 

2778. How often in a week are the lectures held? — Three times a week gene- 
rally. Towards the close of the course, I may give four lectures a week; and I 
have occasionally even given five. 

2779. What is the average attendance on the lectures in the society and in the 
garden? — I find it difficult to give a precise account of the average number of 
attendance on the lectures in town, because we have not adopted any plan of 
registering the persons who come, but my brother professors and I make it out in 
this way : the room is calculated to hold between 500 and 600 ; when they lecture 
11 is generally quite crowded. I am not quite so well attended, and therefore I 
must make some deduction. How much I ought to make I cannot exactly say. 
I would say perhaps a fourth or fifth. 

2780. Is there any difference in the character of the lectures you give in the 
theatre and in the garden ? — Yes; the lectures I give in town are theoretical, upon 
the physiology of plauts, applying the theory as I go on, as far as it is susceptible 
of such application, to the purposes of agriculture, and other useful arts. I beg to 
hand in to the Committee a syllabus of one such course, as a specimen. They 
var y somewhat, however, in different years. The characters of the course deli- 
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Samvel Litton, Esq. vere ^ at Glasnevin may be learned from a syllabus of one of them, which I also 
M.o. ’ beg leave to exhibit to the committee. I have besides these given short courses 

, expressly confined to agriculture, of one of which I also hand a syllabus. 

3 June 1836. 2781. What is' the usual attendance of persons at your lectures at the garden? 

— They have been gradually increasing every year, with an occasional exception • 
so that the room is becoming quite unfit for the accommodation of the classes. 
Last year, in particular, I was so much crowded that we were obliged to make 
alterations in the arrangements of the rooms ; and it was even proposed to build a 
temporary addition to it. 

2782. What should you say was the maximum attendance; is it 200? — I have 
often had more than 200 ; I recollect one day lately having at least 230. Of 
course some merely came into the room, for it was too crowded to permit them all 
to remain. 

2783. Do you illustrate these lectures in the garden by producing plants? — Yes, 
very extensively, both in the town and country. I would observe also, that two or 
three years I have given an intercalary course of lectures at the garden, upon the 
grasses used for agriculture, selecting the intermediate days of ordinary lectures for 
these. 

2784. Do you find the same persons who are in the habit of attending the 
theoretical lectures in the theatre, attend also the practical lectures in the garden ? 
— I find it difficult to tell what proportion of persons attend both ; some undoubt- 
edly attend both ; but there are others who attend only one course. 

2785. Of what class, for the most part, are the persons who attend your lec- 
tures; are they persons desirous of becoming gardeners, or are they amateurs ? — 
Some have attended me who are desirous of becoming gardeners ; I have certainly 
had some of that class attending me. Some are young men who have finished, 
or are about finishing, their medical and surgical courses. Many persons of the 
middle ranks of life come to me often in the mornings, and there are many ladies. 
Occasionally there will be some medical men rather advanced in the profession. 
I should find it difficult to characterise my pupils, they are of so miscellaneous a 
class. 

2786. Do you find the bulk of the persons attend your lectures not so much for 
pastime as to acquire solid information? — I am certain they do; I know this 
particularly in the case of the country lectures, because, having registered' their 
names, I can see how punctually many of them attend ; and though my courses of 
lectures are so long, sometimes fully one-half of the class will attend perhaps every, 
or nearly every lecture. 

2787. What number of young men do you suppose, who intend becoming 
gardeners, are in the habit of attending that course ? — I should think not many, 
but 1 have no means of knowing. 

2788. Would you say 10 each course ?— I should think not so many. 

2789. Do the labourers and pupils of the garden attend ? — Yes ; and if I include 
these I should have 10, or more. They attend by turns, as of course some of them 
must be occupied in the garden ; others attend alternate weeks, and some of them 
constantly. 

2790. Do you encourage the attendance of those persons who are practically 
occupied ? — I wish to do so. 

2791. Is there a class of students who apply to you for private instruction.-' — 
No ; I have, at least, not had many such. 

„ 2 79 2> Have you ever attempted to form such a class ? — I have not. 

2793- Do you conceive that if you had held out any inducement to forming 
a class, that you would have been able to effect it ? — I think it is possible I might 
have, but this is all I can say. The persons who would be most likely to attend 
a course^ of private instruction would be young medical students ; but these, I 
should think, generally prefer being connected with the different schools of medicine. 

, 2 794 - Has the Dublin Society’s botanic garden sent out into the country a 
great number of well-qualified gardeners ; young men who have studied and 
derived all the advantages of initiation into the science in that garden? — -As far as 
I can learn, some such men have been sent out of our garden at all times ; but 
1 shbuld think that, from the activity of our present curator, the number would be 
likely to increase. Latterly Mr. Underwood, who was the predecessor of the 
present curator, was rather inert from age; but I believe, taking the whole period 
of time that lie was curator of the garden, there were a great many very wel 
informed young men sent out. I have myself heard of some who distinguished 
themselves and did credit to the society. 

2795- ls 
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2795. Is it the disposition of the committee of botany in the society to 
encourage such pupils, and to entertain the idea that this garden should be con- 
sidered a school for young gardeners for the whole of Ireland ?— Certainly ' 

2796. Has such been the feeling of the society ? — I do not recollect the subject 

ever being distinctly brought before the society at large, but I believe it' to be the 
feeling of the committee to promote the diffusion of botanic science among that 
class of persons who can turn it to the most profit. 6 

2797. Are you aware that throughout Ireland, in a large proportion of the 
principal gardens m the country, Scotch gardeners are employed ? — I am aware 
that is the case. 

2798. And therefore if the botanical committee of the Dublin Society were 
enabled to mate this a good school for young Irish gardeners, it would he conferring 
upon the country at large a very considerable benefit?— We have always wished 
that; and it has been particularly charged upon the present curator, who, as a 
Scotchman might be supposed to be partial to his own countrymen, to look lather 
to taking Irishmen to educate than strangers; and at present, I believe all or 
by far the greater number of pupils are Irishmen. 

2799. Have you ever given lectures in any other town than in Dublin r — Not in 
any other town. 

2800. Have you ever been invited to do so ? — No. 

2801. Has it ever been suggested to you by the botanical committee that it 
would be desirable to do so, in order to excite a feeling in favour of botanical science 
in the large towns of Ireland, such as Belfast, Limerick, and Waterford ?— I do not 
known that it has. In Belfast they have a lecturer on botany, and in Cork also 
they had one at the Institution. I am not aware of any other town in Ireland in 
which there have been lectures on botany, but I never heard the committee suggest 
anything of that kind. 

2802. Do you think the operations of the Dublin Society in general ought to 
be confined to Dublin, or that they ought to be extended, as far as possible, 
through the whole of Ireland ?— That should be the object of the society, to extend 
knowledge as extensively through the country as possible. 

2803. And you apply that observation to botanical science as well as all others? 
—Certainly. 

2804. Do you think it desirable, then, that the Dublin Society should have the 
power of sending their professors on invitation to those towns in which such advan- 
tages do not at present exist, for the purpose of giving a temporary course of 
lectures, on their providing what might be considered an adequate remuneration ? — 
I should think, generally, it would, if they were invited. 

2805. Suppose, for instance, in a town like Tralee, Ennis or Galway, where 
there is at present no opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of physical science at 
all, a considerable portion of the inhabitants, either a mechanics* institution or 
any other association, were to form a fund to defray the ordinary expenses of the 
professor in travelling, would you think it desirable, looking to the general interests 
of the country, that the Dublin Society should be provided with the means of send- 
ing down either one of their own professors, or a person whom they should think 
competent to give such lectures, to meet that demand for useful instruction ? — 
f cannot see that there would be any objection. Sometimes difficulties might arise 
which I do not see at present ; but I do not immediately perceive any objeciion. 

£806. Do you conceive that your whole time throughout the year is occupied 
in Attendance on the Dublin Society, and that the society in consideration of your 
salary, which perhaps is inadequate at present, has a right to demand your services 
throughout the year ? — I have never heard that question mooted, and therefore 
it is difficult for me to give an answer. I should conceive the salary is at present 
too small to expect that any professor would give his time completely up to the 
society ; but I should find it difficult, perhaps, to refuse any request made te 
me by the society. 

2807. Is it not understood that there is an allotted portion of the year which 
the professors are to consider as vacation? — I do not think a question of that kind 
ever came before the society. With respect to my own professorship, the time in 
which I am chiefly occupied in lecturing is the summer, which is usually the 
vacation with the other professors. 

2808. Are you of opinion that your present salary is inadequate ?— I am, 
certainly. 

2809. And that is the opinion of the other professors ?— -Of all the other 
professors. 

0.47. „ „ 3 2810. They 
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2810. They think 150!. a year is not a sufficient remuneration to encourage anv 
very great zeal on the part of the professors, unless they have themselves a war ’ 
attachment for science? — Whatever zeal they have must arise from their own 
temperament, and not from the pecuniary compensation they receive. 

2811. What should you consider, if not an adequate remuneration, at least 
under all the circumstances of the case, a competent remuneration ?— If I i Vere t( J 
speak from my own feelings, 1 should be perfectly satisfied with double the 
salary. I should not wish to decide for my brethren. 

2812. Restoring it to what it was originally?— Not exactly that, though I should 
be satisfied with that sum, which was 300/. Irish. 

2813. When you speak of a salary of 300/. the Committee understand you to 
mean, that if the salary should be augmented to that amount, the society would have 
a right to command your whole time as if you were an officer of the establishment 3 
— Yes. 



2814. Would you have any objection to receive that additional amount of 
salary to make up the sum you have named as a remuneration for courses of lec- 
tures in the country in the manner described? — The only objection to it would be 
that if I did, I must give up every other regular source of income. 

2815. Would you object to such a mode of increase, supposing that Parliament 
were of opinion that it would be a desirable thing to encourage the diffusion of 
scientific knowledge throughout Ireland ? — I should say I could not consider it 
a liberal compensation, but I probably would accept it. 

2816. It would be gratifying to your own feelings, as an enthusiast for science, 
to feel that you were spreading throughout Ireland a knowledge of your favourite 
pursuit?— Yes, undoubtedly that would be my feeling ; and, from the number of 
lectures I give, I hope the Committee will believe that I have a pleasure in doinu 
my duly ; but speaking of it as a business transaction, I think the sum is not an 
adequate compensation. 

. 2817- You think, from the personal inconvenience the professor must undergo 
in travelling, separating himself from his family, and so on, 300 l. a year would not 
be an adequate remuneration under such circumstances ? — I think it would be 
scarcely a reasonable remuneration, for I must expect to give up every other mode 
of receiving support. For instance, I must altogether relinquish the practice of 
physic as a profession. ' 

281 8. Do you practise as a physician now?— Of course I should wish to do so; 
but when a person in my profession is much occupied with any unprofessional pur- 
suit, he cannot expect much private practice. I would, however, not like to 
renounce a profession at once honourable and lucrative, but it would be equivalent 
to renouncing it were 1 obliged to leave Dublin whenever and as long as the 
society might require. 

• tK . ur co ^ a e ues i Q the professorships are able men, and men enthusiastical 
in e pursuit of science ? I believe so, they are considered by the best judges to 
be able men, and I can answer for their zeal for science. 

, ^ 2 \°’ ^r° Severall y concur w ’ith you in thinking that any arrangement which 
nad the effect of disseminating science more widely in Ireland would be highly 
beneficial to the country ? — Yes ; there can be no doubt of that. 

2 '21. And provided no unreasonable sacrifice were required of them, they would 
ave no objection to being made instrumental in promoting that object? — I know 

them so well, that I think I may say it would. 

2822. In reference to your particular duties, what is your opinion of the state 
o -e museum of the Dublin Society ; is there such a collection of objects bearing 
upon e botanical studies as would be desirable in the museum ? — There is very 
little indeed bearing upon botany. 

£I ave y°u a collection of dried plants? — No, no perfect collection. 

2824- Have you attempted to form one?— We have formed partial collec- 
10 "i' R IS *°u- e T °* :) j ects we are constantly proposing to ourselves. 

1*' Ut *Tir rt L ^° U have not formed a satisfactory collection ? — No, not a 

mpe e one. Vve have formed two or three horti sicci of Irish plants, arid sent 
them to different countries. 

planhs^— nTf ^° U receive< * * n exc hange from other countries specimens of their 



f‘^ 2 7’ a P° ^ ou ? ot conceive, you could enrich your museum, as far as regards 
nf Trich i° r otan ' ca Indies, by supplying to other museums elsewhere specimens 
h; J? S la P ts » M receiving from them the plants of the particular country to 
} u send them. Undoubtedly, and I recollect a hortus siccus of Irish 
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plants being made and sent over to America for that purpose, but we have not yet Samuel Litton, & 
received any in return. J m.d. 

282S. Was there an understanding that von should receive any in return * 

A member of the society undertook to have it done. The hortus siccus was made 3 June l8a6 ' 

and we have reason to believe it was sent over, but we have received nothina in 
return. Of course, J do not consider a single instance of that sort furnishes an 
objection to attempting so desirable an object. 

2829- But hitherto it has not been done ? — No, except so far as I have stated. 

2830. What do you attribute that to; is it from its not having been suggested? 

—Partly from our not having much foreign correspondence, and partly from its 
not occurring to me as a systematic object. I have had collections made at different 
times, but the one I am chiefly desirous to form is a complete collection of grasses, 
these being more especially connected with the practical objects of the Dublin 
Society. The formation of extensive herbaria requires a great devotedness of time, 
besides a continual supply of plants. 

2831. Might not that be the business of the curator or his assistant? — Yes ; the 
person who did undertake it formerly was the under-gardener, Mr. White, who was 
very well acquainted with the native plants of Ireland, and he has made partial 
collections of such at different times ; but the thing has not been kept up with as 
much spirit as perhaps it ought to have been. It is one of those desirable points of 
improvement which we look to. 

2832. Do you think the committee of botany in the Dublin Society is very 
efficient, and gives you, in fact, any practical and useful assistance in superintending 
that branch of science ? — They do in many respects ; they are extremely attentive ; 
there is, in fact, no committee of the society more attentive than they are; many of 
them are good practical horticulturists, and acquainted with everything that relates 
to the details and management of a garden ; they are useful, therefore, as between 
the society and the curator, in controlling or assisting him ; but with respect to any 
direct assistance to me as professor, they do not give me any; nor do I know what 
I could expect of them, except procuring for me the materiel of instruction, as 
plants and different apparatus. In reality, if they provide a good botanic garden, 
and. what is connected with it, they do all that the professor requires; the choice 
of plants and the systematic arrangement should, in a great measure, be left to 
himself. 

2833. Should you say, in making the selection of the botanical committee, that 
those persons are chosen by the society who are most conversant with the subject 
of botany, or is the selection made with any preference of persons of distinction, 
or of persons who might be flattered by the circumstance of being named on a 
committee? — Such selections will no doubt he occasionally made in all committees, 
but I am not aware of any persons on the botanical committee of the Dublin 
Society who are not known to have a love for plants, some of them very good 
florists, for instance, and well acquainted with the expense which should attend 
different horticultural operations and improvements; I am not aware of any who 
could be considered as very profound botanists, or who have paid much attention 
to botany qs a science, except one of them, who is himself a physician. 

2834. Do you find that persons who are efficient botanists, and are especially 
2ealous in favour of botany, are left off these committees ? — No; on the contrary, 
there is always the greatest anxiety to have them, but such persons do not seek it ; 
and in botany particularly we have very few professed botanists members of the 
society, at least resident in Dublin. 

2835. As botanical professor, are you perfectly satisfied with the present prac- 
tical arrangements of the botanic garden with regard to the mode in which it is 
arranged and classified ?— With the"mode I am ; 1 am not certain that I could 
point out any distinct objection. In the year 1 831 1 gave in a report to the Dublin 
Society of my views with respect to the garden ; and if the Committee will allow 
roe I will hand that in. Some plans that were proposed then have since been 
carried into effect ; I believe most of them ; to some of my suggestions further expe- 
rience may have made me attach muck less importance than I did at that time. 

2836. Do you consider the present curator a skilful botanist? — Not a learned 
botanist, but sufficiently so to qualify for being an able horticulturist. 

2837. He is a good practical gardener? — He is an admirable cultivator of 
plants. 

2838. Is it your opinion the botanic garden is too large ? — No, I do not consider 
it at all too large. 

0*47. m m 4 2839. Is 
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Samuel Litton, Esq. 2839. Is it your opinion that too much of the space is devoted to any one 
m.d. particular department of botanic culture, to the exclusion or diminution of other 
branches ? — I am not aware of any such thing. 

3 June 1836. 2840. Mr. Villiers Stuart .] Do you consider that sufficient space is given up 

for the purposes of agriculture, for instance ? — I think, for any advantage that the 
garden can afford to agriculture, there is sufficient space given up to that object; my 
opinion is, that agricultural experiments require a large space to perform them in; 
if you wish to have results on which you can place any confidence, you should 
have a good deal of space to try the culture of plants under a variety of circum- 
stances, otherwise such experiments are more adapted to mislead than enlighten. 

2841. Is there sufficient space to carry into effect your wishes? — Indeed, I 
think so : one thing I hold in my view is, to make the garden useful as an arbo- 
retum, as an exhibition of trees and shrubs which maybe cultivated in Ireland; 
and for that purpose the space which we have, though it is perhaps more than 
sufficient for the trees we have at present, would not be more than sufficient in a 
very short time. For instance, one of the most interesting departments of trees is 
very much crowded even now; the trees, I mean, of the pine family. We have a 
tolerably good collection of them, and some beautiful specimens ; but in a very 
short time they will suffocate each other. It is necessary, therefore, to plant other 
trees of the same kind in different parts of the ground ; I think our garden is 
particularly well adapted for experiments of that kind, better perhaps than any 
other botanic garden I am acquainted with. We have a great variety of aspect, 
soil, and elevation, and therefore I think one of the best uses we can make of onr 
garden, is to render it as far as possible a depository of all the trees which may 
be cultivated with advantage in Ireland, to give an opportunity of seeing them 
under the most favourable circumstances. I may mention that the late Lord 
Oriel, who was generally admitted to have been extremely well acquainted with 
the means of developing the physical resources of Ireland, wrote some years before 
his death a letter to the Dublin Society, recommending them to take, I think, seven 
acres more in addition to their ground, for the purpose of having a more enlarged 
arboretum. Large plots of ground are also required for exhibiting agricultural and 
other useful plants. 

2841*. Chairman .] Will you state generally to the Committee your views as to 
the best mode in which this space of 27 acres can be employed? — The first depart- 
ment to be provided for is the systematic, and for this of course it is difficult to 
assign any exact limit, as new species of plants crowd upon us so rapidly, that for 
the purpose of having them in their proper places, it is necessary to set apart a 
considerable portion of ground. I mean by the systematic department, the col- 
lection of plants according to some philosophical principle ; such a department is 
required for the student of botany as a branch of natural history. The other 
departments are adapted to the practical objects of the. Dublin Society ; thus one 
was allotted originally for a cattle garden, meaning by that a garden for exhibiting 
plants either useful as food for cattle, or dangerous to them. The space occupied 
by the cattle garden, the hay garden, the esculent garden, and the dyers’ garden, 
and orchard, is about two English acres. 

2842. In the cattle garden do you include all descriptions of grasses ? — The 
cattle garden was intended to include the grasses among the plants of the character 
already mentioned. This department had been neglected previous to my appoint- 
ment ; and I have not been anxious to renew it until we have more certain data 
for forming one, than those given by Linnmus,' according to whose statements the 
department had been filled up. He is known to have been hasty in his conclu- 
sions on this subject 

2843. Then you have not been able to ascertain whether such a plant as 
mangel wurzel, for instance, grows with advantage in the climate and sojl of Ire- 
land, or what is the greatest amount of produce which a given quantity of land 
will supply .- I am not aware that any suite of experiments on that plant parti- 
cularly has been instituted in our garden. Several varieties of the beet have 
recently been introduced there, and the attention of our curator is directed to 
making sueh experiments. He has, for example, recently made several experiments 
on the culture of potatoes. 

2844. Can you state any instance in which the garden has been instrumental 
in reference to the general introduction of any particular description of useful 
plants r — I cannot, at this moment, recollect anv instance. With the early history 

of 
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of the garden I am not much acquainted ; and the late curator, since my appoint- 
ment, had become less efficient than in his youth. 

284 5 - Have your experiments upon grasses been useful ?— Yes ; for instance 
last year the curator introduced a grass called the Italian Rye-grass. The oppor- 
tunity afforded in our garden for learning the species, cannot fail to have been 
attended with use. Thus different varieties are often mistaken for the florin 

2846. Mr. Villiers Stuart .] What steps are taken by the society to give the 
public the benefit arising from experiments in the agricultural department ?— We 
have generally reports sent in by the committee upon any particular point; for 
instance, last year there was a prize question proposed upon the causes of the 
apparent failure of the crops of potatoes in Ireland, which brought out two or 
three interesting essays on the subject, the best of which obtained medals and have 
been printed, and abstracts given of the others, forming altogether a small pamphlet' 
which has been published. t 1 

2847- Was it printed for sale?— Yes, partly. 

2848. And widely distributed? — Yes, I believe so; in general the works the 

society publish, they give to the. members ; but I believe this has also been given 
to the booksellers for sale. b 

2849. Chairman .] Has the botanic garden done anything in the way of intro- 
ducing valuable grasses into Ireland, which have been cultivated with advantage? 
— I am not aware that any grasses have been actually introduced into agricultural 
practice through the medium of the garden. 

2850. Has it made any experiments with reference to flax, and productions of a 
similar nature; such as the plant which has been brought from New Zealand? — 
Yes ; we have reared the plant, and it succeeded pretty well with us ; and flax has 
been manufactured from it. I have occasionally exhibited specimens of it. 

2851. Has any useful result been obtained from experiments connected with 
that description of production ? — I am not aware of any that have been made with 
any advantage in Ireland. We cultivated the phormium tenax in the first instance 
in different parts of the garden, to see how far it would bear the climate, and what 
site or station appeared best suited to it. 

2852. Mr. Villiers Stuart.'] Were the experiments conducted under your 
inspection, or that of the curator, or the committee ? — They are rather under the 
direction of the curator, as the assistant of the committee of botany, and a com- 
mittee expressly called the committee of agriculture ; but I cannot say they have 
done much. 

2853. Chairman.] Supposing you were called upon to give a practical opinion, 
m consequence of your experiments upon the phormium tenax, could you state 
whether or not it was a plant likely to be useful for the purposes of manufacture ? 
— That involves a good many topics ; a great many things must be taken into 
consideration : first, as a botanist, I could only state the circumstances under 
which it was likely to grow, and its mechanical or chemical constitution : the 
facility with which it may be prepared and manufactured, and its durability after- 
wards, are other points for consideration ; financial topics must also be taken into 
view. 

2854. You stated that experiments had been made with respect to that and other 
plants ; the object of the question is to ascertain whether any practical result has 
arisen from those experiments, such as might be communicated to the public, 
with a view to practical adoption ? — I do not know that experiments have been 
made of sufficient importance in our society. The plants which can be used for 
thread form a very prominent subject, upon which I always devote a portion of my 
lectures, .as will be seen by a reference to the syllabus of the three courses I have 
given to the Committee, and they have always excited much interest iu my hearers. 

2855. Do you think the culture of vegetables in Ireland has been improved by 
anything that has been done in the botanic garden ? — Unless in an earlier period 
of its history, I conceive not much ; I think our present curator is likely to be of 
use in that way. 

2856. Mr. Villiers Stuart.] Do the committee, or the parties who make these 
experiments, always make a report to the society of the success or failure of those 
experiments ? — Yes; if they should make any set of experiments they would report 
Il >‘ but I do not recollect at present any suite of experiments of great importance 
made by the committee of agriculture. I have occasionally made such experiments 
myself; for instance, I have tried some experiments upon the symphytum asperri- 
mum, or prickly comfrey, and other plants of the same natural family. 
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Samel IMa,Etq. 2857. Chairman ,] Then it roust frequently happen that the ground devoted to 
m.d. agriculture is not made use of, if. experiments are not made? — For some time past 

* the object has been to exhibit the plants themselves to those practical persons who 

3 June 1836. t0 become acquainted with them. For instance, one plot of the ground 

exhibits the various kinds of grass, another the culinary vegetables, another the 
plants useful for cattle ; that is what we have chiefly proposed. 

2858. More to satisfy curiosity than any other purpose ?— In part to instruct 
the botanists; but agriculturists and horticulturists, however, derive advantage 
from this. 

2859. Do you not think that the agricultural department should be more devoted 
to practical experiments ? — I think so certainly, as far as our ground will permit. 

2860. And that your ground should be constantly made use of for expe- 
riments, and that reports should be made of every experiment? — Certainly, of any 
instructive experiment. 

2861. That is not now done? — It has been done, and I think it is in a state of 
progress at present. There was a report made on the subject of potatoes last year, 
and there are similar experiments performing now. We made trial of that plant, 
which it was thought possible to introduce as a substitute for the potatoe, theoxalis 
crenata. We have reported on the subject of potatoes; I do not know whether 
there is any report on the subject of the oxalis or not. 

2862. Do you conceive that if the botany committee were iu a state of high 
efficiency, they would be constantly making experiments upon everything connected 
with botany, which could by possibility be made available to the useful arts of life, 
and that they would take every pains to disseminate and diffuse throughout the 
community the result of their experiments? — That appears very plausible in theory, 
but I do not know what means we have of reducing that to practice ; for this 
an entire devotedness would be necessary, and it is rather to be desired than 
expected that such a committee could be formed in any society ; they should, in 
fact, each member be qualified to be a professor. As to the diffusion of knowledge, 
every possible means should be taken to this end, which I conceive to be the 
primary object to which the society should direct its attention. I quite agree with 
some observations that have been made, that the principal fault our society falls 
into, is the want of keeping steadily in their view this one primary object, and 
allowing themselves to be carried away with varying and plausible schemes of 
improvement. 

2863. It appears by your report that the fifth division is a portion of the garden 
called the “Dyer’s Garden ;” of what practical utility is that? — Similar to that of 
the other subdivisions already mentioned, namely, to afford tradesmen and manu- 
facturers the means of knowing the plants which they employ, and of obtaining 
specimens for experimenting on them. 

2864. But you have not found that to the manufacturers of Ireland this par- 
ticular part of the garden has been of any practical utility? — I am not certain; 
I find it very useful in my lectures to have those plants, as when I speak upon 
them I point out their application in dyeing ; and this, I think, is of practical 
utility. 

2865. Has the “ Hortus Medicus ” been extremely useful to students of medi 
cine in Dublin ? — I cannot tell to what extent ; it has been rather neglected of late. 
I believe it, however, to have been once very useful. We are now projecting a 
new arrangement for the purpose, and I have given in a list of plants for the 
purpose. I propose chiefly to form a collection of the native plants of Ireland, 
which are.used in popular practice, for it is absurd to attempt a complete collection 
of plants used in the regular practice of the profession, for three-fourths of the 
most active of those cannot be cultivated in our garden, such as bark, columbo, 
and ipecacuanha. 

2866. Hitherto that particular part of the garden has been defective ? — It is 
defective in one sense, for if you propose it to be a complete collection of medical 
plants, you cannot have half the useful plants; but it has been so far useful that 
many medical plants have been cultivated, and the common people have applied 
to us for medicines, besides its affording instruction to medical students. 

2867. In this report you state, “ that ample provision will be made for hog and 
water plants.” Now with reference to bogs, which are peculiar in some measure to 
Ireland, has the society ever experimentalised with a view of discovering what 
description of culture best suits the bogs of Ireland ? — They took a good deal of 
pains formerly on the subject ; they had many meetings of a committee appointed 
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for that purpose, who examined several persons and drew up reports on the subject, Samuel Litton, Esq 
which they published. J ^ 

2868. It does not appear that these experiments have been very recent?— They 

did not propose to make experiments themselves, but to collect the results of the 3 Jllne l8 3 6 - 
experience of others •, the committee acted during the period I was librarian, but 

I do not remember the year. 

2869. Has it ever occurred to you to undertake or suggest such experiments, 
with a view to the improvement of large tracts of land irT Ireland ?— I have not 

much practical experience in those things, and I should be afraid to give an opinion. * 

2870. Do you think it would be desirable to make such experiments?— I do not 
see how the society could undertake to do it. 

2871* Have you no soil that would suit the undertaking such experiments? — Not 
what may be called a boggy soil ; we have a low soil, but it cannot be considered 
a boggy soil. 

2872. Mr. Villiers Stuart How much ground should you think was absolutely 
necessary for botanical purposes? — It will depend upon what objects you pro- 
pose ; if it is merely for illustrating the classification of plants, according to the 
Linnman system, a very small space will suffice; if you wish to have a com- 
plete collection of plants, suited to a national establishment, it is impossible to 
say what space will be required, as plants are discovered every year; if it bean 
object to have all trees that may be naturalised in the country, a space like our 
own is not more than sufficient for the purpose. 

2873. Chairman.] Have you a nursery for trees? — We have no distinct nursery 
for trees. 

2874. Have you room enough for a nursery? — I am not aware whether we have 
room enough or not ; if you mean to extend trees throughout the country, I do 
not know that we have ; and that would be a new mode of proceeding, which would 
require a good deal of consideration before I could give an answer whether it 
would be desirable or not. 

2875. Mr. Villiers Stuart .] Has the society ever imported fir-seed from Norway? 

— It may have done so formerly, but I do not think they have done so latterly'. 

2876. Would you think it a proper object of the society to import fir-seed from 
Norway, in order to diffuse it throughout Ireland for the benefit of the country? — 

It is a very good object, but it is adding another to the already numerous objects 
of the society ; it is a desirable thing no doubt, but the question is how far it is 
desirable for the society to undertake it. 

2877. I believe the fir trees planted in Ireland for the last 40 years are of a very 
inferior description ? — Yes. 

2878. And it would be desirable for the society to take the means of introducing 
better?— Yes; but the question is, whether they should convert themselves into 
a society for such purposes generally, that is giving a new direction to the society 
which I am not very certain would be profitable ; it is a matter of opinion ; but my 
general view of all such matters is, that whatever a body of men underlake, as in 
the case of an individual, they should take care to do it well ; and it is better to do 
a few things well than to diffuse our attention through a great many aims, not 
succeeding, perhaps, perfectly in any of them; that is the peculiar feeling of my 
mind. It is impossible to deny that the object proposed is very beneficial ; but 
whether desirable for the society as part of the system, I should like to pause 
hetore I gave an answer, for it would require a new mode of proceeding, with which 
I am not familiar. 

2S7g. Chairman.] Do you conceive it is impossible for the society to combine 
both objects, namely, that of having a garden, which may be called a syste- 
matic garden, and that in which experiments shall go on ; the one having for its 
object the diffusion of knowledge already acquired, the other the_ acquiring new 
knowledge and applying it? — I have no objection to making use of the portion of 
the garden we can devote to the purpose, for the purpose of performing experi- 
ments. I mentioned two or three instances of that ; for example, we adopted the 
cultivation of the prickly comfrey at one time, when it was a little popular, and 
l got a friend, in whom I could place, confidence, to make some experiments 
with regard to it; we also tried to introduce the white mulberry, and purchased 
a multitude of trees for that purpose; experiments of that kind are constantly 
made. In speaking of ihe importation of trees with a distinct object, the question is 
as to the extent to which it can be carried ; some of those things which 1 have 

proposed have been effected. o0 ,, 
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Samuel Lilton, Esq. 2880. Mr. Villiers Stuart.] It was stated you were in the habit of giving acrri- 
m.d. cultural lectures occasionally ; I wish to be informed whether these lectures are 

' attended merely by botanical students, or whether the farmers from the country 

3 Jiiuo 1836. ever atten( i them for the purpose of gaining information ? — I said I had occasion- 
ally given agricultural lectures ; I gave, for instance, two courses (of which I hand 
in a syllabus) during the period the cattle show took place, and it was generally 
supposed that the gentlemen who came up to town for the purpose of seeing the show 
and of attending to their cattle, would attend those lectures. There Avas a course 
given at the same time by the professor of chemistry, on the subject of soils and 
other parts of the science. The first course was attended by a few gentlemen, 
a few of the practical gentlemen I mean, and a few also, I believe, of the middle 
class of farmers; the second course I do not think was attended by so many. It 
was rather attended by the same class of persons who attend the ordinary lectures ; 
and therefore, as they were not found to answer the purpose for which they were 
originally instituted, the society discontinued them. 

2881. Do you think it was sufficiently well known that you were giving those 
agricultural lectures? — I think, perhaps, it was not sufficiently advertised; but 
I beg to say, in answer to the question, that some inquiry was made on the subject 
by one of the then secretaries, of the gentlemen who attended the show, and they 
thought the lectures were not likely to answer the purpose ; that the gentlemen 
who came up to town were so occupied with the pursuits for which they came, 
namely, the cattle show, that they had no leisure to' attend to agricultural theories 
in general. One of the complaints I have to make with respect to agriculturists 
is, that they seek so little to improve their science by the application of principles. 

28S2. Chairman.] Is it your opinion that an inordinate proportion of the gene- 
ral funds of the society is applied to the maintenance of the botanic garden ? — No, 
I should think not. 

2883. Do you think, with relation to the other objects, it is of such importance 
as to require the large proportionate expenditure which is now applied to it ? — Yes. 
It is natural I should think so ; a good deal must depend on the importance Ave 
attach to the science ? — As professor of botany I naturally think it is an important 
science ; but leaving that out of view, 1 think there is scarcely too much of our 
funds appropriated to it. 

2884. What amount of expenditure do you consider to be necessary to maintain 
the botanic department in efficiency? — I am not much acquainted with the details. 
I have received from the curator some items, and he proposes to augment it by 
about 1 5° chiefly to be laid out in the purchase of plants, and a small proportion 
in additional labour. 

2885. Does that include an increase in his salary? — No, that is not mentioned ; 
that is merely the actual expenditure upon the garden itself. 

2886. Do you conceive him to be adequately paid ? — I think that difficult to 
state. I should think he is entitled to more salary than he gets from the society. 
I think that is quite inadequate to his merits ; at the same time, he has means of 
income from his pupils and apprentices. His salary is Tool. Irish, and the emo- 
luments arising from apprentices appear to be 30 1 . He informs me that the salaries 
of the curators in the Edinburgh, Liverpool and Glasgow' gardens, are not less, if 
I recollect, than 170/. 

2887. Does he get anything from the sale of plants? — No; the plants are not 
sold. 

2888. Is that rule rigidly enforced ? — Yes, it Avill not be alloAved. I mean it 
AA'ould not be done with the present approbation of the society ; but it would be a 
very fair question whether the plants ought not to be sold. 

2889. What is your opinion upon that point? — I am inclined to give my opinion, 
with some degree of hesitation, that the plants ought to be sold. The reason 
I hesitate is, that it was the practice of the society for tw r o years to sell them ; that 
a good deal of money was brought in ; and I find upon the minutes an order given 
to discontinue the sale. 

2890. Upon what ground 1 — There was no ground assigned. When they got 
as much as at the rate of 7 /. a week, I cannot think they would order the sale to 
be discontinued without some strong objections. What they are I have not learned ; 
I can conceive there are two objections to it: one is, that it might lead the curator 
rather to the cultivation of showy plants, Avhich would bring him money, than 
plants adapted to the more sober and useful purposes of the society ; another is. 
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they might afford temptations to dishonesty. These may have been found to have SamudUmn E» 
impeded the piactical good ; but I myself confess I am favourable to it. md. ’ ^ 

2891. Seeing they have the effect, in a very satisfactory manner, of diffusing — 

throughout the country those productions cultivated in the garden ?— Certainly'; 3 June 18.3G. 
that is one of the advantages I should expect to arise from the sale of plants. It 

is also desirable that whatever public funds are entrusted to any body, the public 
should be secure that they are used as economically and profitably as possible. 

There are also other advantages in it. 

2892. With a man of character in the garden, and subject, as he must be, to the 
very vigilant inspection of a number of persons, who co-operate with him in the 
garden, do you think no arrangement could be made to secure you from all risk 
of dishonesty in the sale of these plants? — I only mention that as a possible 
objection ; the present individual, as far as he is concerned, I have the utmost con- 
fidence in ; but rules should be laid down not for a single individual, and therefore 
I do not think it is very easy to say what check should be over him, especially as 
every person in the garden is the servant of the curator, and is entirely dependent 
upon him for his future advancement in life ; and therefore there could be no check, 
as far as I can see, given to him upon the present system of management ; but I 
wish to repeat distinctly, that it is from no distrust of the present curator I can 
conceive a difficulty of this kind would arise. 



2893. The sum of 60/. or 70/. was spent by the society in the purchase of 
some orchidius plants ; do you conceive that, in reference to the expenditure, full 
value was obtained on that occasion, as regards the objects which the Dublin 
Society has in view, compared with the amount of funds at its disposal ? — That is 
a point upon which a good deal may be said on both sides; because this is to be said 
in favour of giving large sums of money for such plants, that they are very scarce, 
and very desirable to have in a public garden, because you cannot easily get access 
to them in a private garden ; and therefore students have no opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with such plants, except through institutions like the Dublin 
Society. It might consequently be worth the while of the society to go to a 
little extra expense for the purchase of plants of that kind. 

2894. That purchase was made on the responsibility of a private individual? — 
Yes ; I am not exactly able to state that for the same sum of money plants might 
not be procured more suited to what I consider the object of the society ; but still 
they are plants which, as a botanist, I am exceedingly happy to have. I am sure 
it was made very honestly and with the fairest intentions, as plants that were 
considered desirable to have in our garden. 

2895. The plants were bought honestly, no doubt; but from your statement it 
does not appear that there was that consideration of relative value bestowed 
upon the purchase, which would be desirable on all such occasions? — That is a 



matter of opinion. 

2896. Did the society, or any persons representing the society, take into con- 
sideration all the circumstances of the case? — Having been in the country during 
that time, from the necessity of attending a relation, I was not present at the meet- 
ing of the committee when the subject was brought forward, and what passed 
there I cannot tell ; but I think it is one of those points on which there may be a 
very fair difference of opinion. One gentleman may say the great object of the 
botanic garden is to have plants you cannot get anywhere . else ; and another 
may say the object of the botanic garden of the Dublin Society, is to procure 
those plants which are most useful to the country, and not for a mere botanical 



gai ucu. 

2897. Captain Jones.] Can you recollect the number of plants that were 
obtained on that occasion ?— Yes ; I believe we have got 114 distinct pots. 

2898. Are they of a rare species ?— As far as I can judge they are generally 
rare ; we have not got any of them in flower, some are coming into leaf. Some 
are apparently new species, and on that account a greater price was required. 

2899. Chairman.] Have you any observation to offer to the Committee, tending 
to increase the efficiency of the botanic department of the society ?— res ; the 
first is what I believe was proposed by Mr. Nevin also, but which I subscribe to 
with some little hesitation ; that is, a fund for supporting travelling botanists, there 
can be no doubt of the advantage of having a constant succession ot new plants 
in our garden ; the only doubt about it is, whether our society, chiefly seeking lor 
the propagation of. useful plants, it would be so necessary for them, as other insti- 
tutions, to go to the expense of bringing over plants which for some time must be 
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Samuel Litton, Esq. mere matters of curiosity. There can be no doubt, if they had funds for it so 
m.d. that it would not interfere with the application to other objects, it would be a verv 
■— — - great advantage to have a part of that fund appropriated to the support of travel- 

g June 1830. ling botanists. 

2900. Would not the adoption of that suggestion involve the society in very con- 
siderable expense? — No, I believe not. I think Mr. Nevin, who is well acquainted 
with the details of these things, considers that about 150/. in addition to what we 
have at present, would be sufficient for supplying us with plants from all the 
different sources, including that of travelling botanists. I should scarcely think 
so, but he is a better judge than I am. 

2901. The travelling expenses of an individual in such case would be very 
considerable?— -Yes; but it is generally persons who are supported by a number 
of different societies, and also by individuals in conjunction with them ; then each 
society and each individual would pay a certain share of his travelling expenses, 

, and would get a proportionate share of the plants brought home by the°botanists. ’ 

2902. So that, in fact, the Dublin Society might in that respect co-operate 
with the Glasgow and Edinburgh Societies, and might not have to pay for 
a travelling botanist more than the sum of 20/. or 30/.? — Yes, or less than that. 

2903. What is the next suggestion you would offer?— The next thing 1 propose 

is to have a museum in the garden, which is one of the improvements which I pro- 
posed in the report I alluded to. I say, “ it would add to the value and interest 
of our establishment to form a botanical museum for exhibiting suites of seeds, fruit 
(preserved, when necessary, in spirits), specimens of wood, vegetable products 
unaltered by chemical processes, as the different gums, oils, resins, colouring 
material, articles of elementary vegetable manufacture ; e. g. thread from nettles” 
mulberry, New Zealand hemp, &c. A small library might be attached to this, 
of works, not only on systematic botany, but also in illustration of the articles con- 
tained in the museum.” Such a museum would obviously be a (rood depository 
for herbaria. 0 

2904. There is no library at present in the garden ? — A very small number of 
books, not sufficient to answer the present demands of the scientific student. 
I would also enlarge the plan of such a museum ; I would make it, not merely 
a botanical museum, but a natural history museum. It would serve to relieve our 
museum already established in Kildare-street, which is both very inefficient, and 
at the same time very crowded, and would be a very convenient place for studying 
natural history generally, especially Irish natural histdry. I would, more espe- 
dally, make it an entomological as well as a botanical museum. 

2 9 ° 5 - II ould you include zoological specimens? — Yes, I would include speci- 
mens of some classes of Irish animals. 

2906. Then, as you would throw into that museum all sorts of specimens of 
natural history, do you not conceive that would confuse the attention of persons 
who were interested in those matters, by having to consult two museums instead 
of one; would it not be desirable to have them all consolidated into one? — 
I here is not room for a botanical museum in the society’s house, and I think it 
desirable to have one somewhere. 

2907. Mr - Villiers Stuaj't."] Would it not interfere with the classification to have 
two museums r \ es, in some cases. The inineralogieal department should be made 
under the eyes of the professor of mineralogy ; but if we form a zoological 
museum, of which there is no professor, I think there would be an advantage in 
having specimens of Irish zoology in the museum of the garden ; hut what I am 
chiefly solicitous for, is to have a botanical museum ; and 1 think it might be 
made extremely interesting, both to the public and to the students. For instance, 
the series of seeds arranged according to the most improved views of scientific 
botanists. 1 think it might contain also, at least it would be extremely interesting 
to have it so, specimens of wood, partly in its raw state, and partly in its manu- 
factured state, as planed, cut, and so on, and even specimens of its appearance 
under turning, and things of that kind. 

2908. Chairman. ] Supposing that the museum at the Dublin Society’s house was 
very considerably enlarged in point of space, which should you consider most desi- 
rable, that the whole of the collection in natural history should be lodged in an 
enlarged museum in the society’s house, or that a portion of it should be transferred 
to the botanic garden into a building erected for that purpose ? — I am partial to 
having, when each forms a particular subject of the professor’s study, all the- 
specimens illustrative of it under his own eye. 

•29 09. Then 
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2909. Then be so good as to state distinctly what description ot sDeciinens c , _ 

wouid assign to each museum ?— -I would assign to the one in the garden ^al! “ in ’ 

botanical specimens, such as I have already mentioned, with a library connected 

with it. 1 would also have, perhaps, an entomological collection there. Then 3 June 1836. 
with respect to the zoological collection generally. I am not prepared to wive so 

decided an opinion upon that. ‘ 0 

2910. Would you have shells in the botanic garden of the museum?—! think 
,t is not so necessary, unless you went upon the principle of havinw the whole of 
the museum ot natural history in the garden; but for my purpose, which was 
originally to have a museum for subjects which would interest botanists I think it 
would not be necessary to go farther than to have an entomological collection. Of 
course I have no idea what the expense of that would be. 

2911. What is the next suggestion?— The next is the library in the warden 
I have mentioned also an increased allowance for the purchase of plants. * There 
is a thing also which is of some importance, that if any portion of any allowances 
is unexpended, it may be reserved for future applications. The plan hitherto 
adopted m the society, I believe generally under the direction of Government 
was, that it any portion, supposing 1 00/., was allowed for the purchase of plants and 
only 80/. was actually expended in that year, the 20/. unexpended should go to the 
general funds of the society, and was not to be called upon next year for botanical 
purposes. Now, that appears to me to be an inconvenience which runs through 
other departments ; for instance, in the library committee there is great incon- 
venience from it. Every body of men like to use all the money they can for their 
own objects ; and it affords a temptation, towards the latter end of the season, if 
they have not already provided for the entire fund, to lay out the overplus on 
objects which would not otherwise deserve it. I am not aware that has been done 
in the garden, but I know occasionally in the library they have laid out a few 
unprovided for pounds upon books which they otherwise might not have bought. 

■ 2912. What other suggestions have you?— I would also suggest the propriety 
ot having the lecture-room in the garden enlarged, and an increased sum of money 
to he appropriated for the purchase of works on natural history. 

-9 1 3- Mr. Villiers Stuart. ~\ With reference to works of natural history, in your 
opinion is the present library of the Dublin Society furnished sufficiently with 
works of natural history in general, and botany in particular? — With respect to 
botany in particular, there is a very good and expensive collection ; there are 
many desirable ones still wanting, as botanical works are extremely expensive ; 
but upon the whole it is a valuable library. It is also valuable in other depart- 
ments of natural history, but not so much so as botany. I was a long time libra- 
rian, and having been naturally looking to my favourite department, I was more 
solicitous to have that department filled than any other; and it will be found, 

1 believe, that we have a good collection of botanical works; but still its defi- 
ciencies are very great, and must be so in every establishment that is not very rich. 

It is not any extraordinary thing for a work on natural history to cost 100/., and 
there are some works which cost more than that. 

2914. What sum would you say would be sufficient to be applied to natural his- 
tory every year for the purchase of books? — I believe 1,000/. has been suggested, 
and I am far from thinking 1,000/. too much; but I do not like to state so large 
a sum. I think that if 500/. a year were regularly and judiciously applied to this 
purpose exclusively, in a few years we should have a good library. 

2915. Chairman.'] When you stated just now you wished to establish a botanical 
library in the garden, did you mean that you wished to remove botanical works 
from the library of the society, or to establish a new library altogether? — No, I 
meant a collection of books for the students to consult whilst they were examining 
the plants in the garden, chiefly a collection of what we call systems of plants, or 
descriptions of the different plants : such as Smith’s English Flora, the general 
system of Linnmus, and so on. I mean a collection of that kind ; not a collection 
of expensive books, but such as might be read by all the students who have access 
to the garden. 

2916. Have you any other suggestion to offer? — I also wish to have a fund for 
getting drawings upon a large scale to be exhibited in the lectures. Though we 
have already many books of anatomical plates of plants, yet they are very expen- 
sive, and handing them about in the room is attended with a good deal of injury 
to the books ; I have often wished that some fund was granted for the purpose of 
enabling me to get persons to make various drawings according to my directions. 
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Samuel Litton, Esq. It is very expensive getting such drawings in Dublin; I could not do it out of 
m- d - my own purse, aud I could scarcely call upon the society unless their funds were 

larger. I got a scientific drawing of the vessels of a plant, which cost, I think, 

3 June 1836. 12s That wou |(j b e one 0 f the points upon which I think some increase 

might be made to the fund appropriated to the botanic garden. 

2917. Mr. Villiet's Stuart.] Do you think it impossible to have such drawings 
executed in the schools belonging to the society ? — No, 1 do not think it impos- 
sible to have them drawn ; the only question is, whether they could be drawn 
without the masters or the persons drawing them requiring remuneration. 

2918. Chairman .] Do you think the masters would have any objection to set 
the scholars to work upon such drawings ? — I cannot say so, much must depend 
upon the character of the masters. 

2919. Have the masters any objection themselves? — I cannot say; I think 
they might require to be paid. 

2920. Mr. Villiers Stuart.] But a less sum would satisfy them than a person 
who had nothing to do with the society ? — I think it ought to be the case from a 
feeling of gratitude ; but where money is concerned we do not always allow that 
principle to operate. 

2921. Chairman.'] Is there any other suggestion ? — I do not think there is any- 
thing more connected with the garden that I wish to lay before the Committee. 

2922. How often in the week is the garden open to the public? — It is open to 
the public twice a week. 

2923. Do you think it might be open oftener? — I think it might. 

2924. How many times a week do you think it might be open ? — I find it very 
difficult to say ; the more it is open to the public the better. 

2925. Do you think it might be open every day? — Yes, except Sundays. 

2926. Why would not you have it open on Sundays ? — Because a class of per- 
sons would come who would be injurious to the garden. 

2927. Is it not desirable to provide for the recreation and the rational amuse- 

ments of the poorer classes, to withdraw them from intemperate amusements bv 
providing innocent ones ? — No doubt it is ; but you would not have the sanie 
power of checking them from doing mischief ; that is my feeling, and that is the 
important consideration. 1 

2928. How many hours a day do you think it ought to be open ? — It is very 
difficult to limit it; the general principle I go upon is, that it should be as open as 
possible to the public. 

2929. Do you think there would be any objection to its being open on a sum- 
mer’s evening until eight or nine o’clock ? — I think it should be open till six ; after 
that the men must leave their work, and there is no one to look well after the garden. 

2930. Could not an arrangement be made to have a relay, with a view to the 
preservation of order in the garden during those hours ? — I have no doubt it might 
be done. 

2931. It would afford great recreation, great amusement, and great instruction 
to the poorer classes, w>ho have no portion of the day to devote to it except the 
evening? — Yes; I have always been of opinion it should be thrown as open as 
possible consistently with its security ; and generally speaking, it is my opinion 
that all public institutions are more secure from being injured in proportion as they 
are public. It is however but fair to say, that though theoretically the garden of the 
society is closed on two days of the week, there is no day on which there is not the 
freest access to any respectable person appearing at the garden, but I would not 
answer for any poor man being admitted. 

2932. With respect to the lectures, at what hour are they at present held ? — The 
botanical lectures in town have generally been held at a quarter after three ; in the 
garden at eight o’clock in the morning. 

2 9 33 * What do you consider the most desirable hour for the town lectures ? — 
I see no objection to the time mentioned ; perhaps I should make it three o’clock 
for the future. 

2 934 - Does not the practice of holding lectures at that hour, prevent those per- 
sons who are engaged in the practical operations of life, being in the middle or 
humbler classes, from attending the lectures ? — I do not think it does. 

2935. How is it possible for a shopkeeper, or artisan, who is engaged about 
his business the middle of the day, to attend these lectures?— I think they 
generally come to the morning lectures, and there is thus a time for two different 
classes. I think, as far as I can judge, the same class of perrons who attend the 

lectures 
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lectures ill town do not in general come to those in the country, though there may be S-WZirta, E, q . 
some. I think thei e may be one-fourth tvho attend both, but I speak this uncertainly *■ d. 

2936. Do you think six o’clock in the evening is a preferable hour, or say seven 

or eight 0 clock ?— If you are speaking of our professors generally, I would rather the 
Committee would consult them on the subject; but with respe'ct to botanical lec- 
tures, it is not my opinion that the common people would attend them at nisht 
there is but little interest among the common people of Ireland for botany it°has 
been so considered by the society, and they have always excepted botanical lectures 
being given in the evening. It is not a convenient hour for exhibiting the speci- 
mens. Chemical experiments can be as well exhibited in the evening as at any 
other hour, and perhaps those on natural philosophy, but not in botany. Perhaps 
1 way be permitted to remark, as an evidence of the interest taken in the subject of 
the lectures, that I know many persons walk about four English miles to the lec- 
tures ; I have known some of them attend the whole of the' course and scarcely 
miss a single lecture. I dare say my colleagues could give a similar statement. 

2937. Do you think that fees should be taken for admission to the lectures or 
not ? — I am very strongly against that. 

293S. Do you think there is not a sufficient zeal for the attainment of scientific 
knowledge in Dublin to induce any considerable number of persons to pay even a 
small sum for attending these lectures ? — I believe not. J 



2939. And that, in point of fact, exacting fees would act as a prohibition on the 
attendance of a considerable proportion of your present auditors r— I have no doubt 
about it, on the classes I should wish most to attend. It is my opinion that persons 
who do not pay for the lectures are the most punctual in their attendance. I have 
given lectures on two or three subjects, chemistry and natural philosophy, at 
another institution, and I have been long a lecturer at the Dublin Society ; I think I 
can state most confidently that those who receive tickets gratuitously attend the 
best; and medical students, who might be supposed to attend constantly, do not 
attend so regularly as the others do. I might give a reason for it, but I can state 
the fact most confidently. 

2940. Do you think it would be desirable that the committee of botany should 
offer premiums for essays on botanical subjects with the view of ascertaining what 
had been the attention of students during their attendance on your courfe ? — I 
have sometimes thought of that, or rather giving premiums for good answers ; but 
I have found it in my classes very difficult to reduce that into practice. It is not 
difficult to do it in such classes as attend professors in London; for instance, at 
the University, King’s College, and also the university in Dublin, because generally- 
speaking the same students will rarely attend more than one or two courses; but 
in my lectures I shall, perhaps, have students who will have been with me four or 
five courses, and some even a longer time, and if I should propose dry subjects 
for prizes they would have an undue advantage ; because one of the objects of prizes 
Js to ascertain the scholars’ diligence; whereas they would be rewarded rather 
than others who may have paid more attention. 

2941. Do you keep a list of the persons who attend your course of lectures r — 
In the country, not in town. 

• 2942. Might not your object be attained by separating your audience into classes, 
and stating that in the distribution of those medals, as the question supposes that 
prizes are given for essays, they should only be given to persons who have attended 
a certain number of courses ; one or more courses?— The others might object and 
sa y, “ I have no reward for my diligence, for I think it a remarkable proof of 
diligence that I have attended so many courses.” I only feel the difficulty in 
reducing it to practice ; the thing, I think, is desirable. 

2 943 * What objection would there be to an arrangement which would produce 
distinct essays from both classes ; that those who attend two courses of lectures 
should be eligible to compete for a prize by an essay in writing on a particular 
branch, and that those who had attended one course should in like manner be quali- 
fied to compete for another prize, and so on ? — I cannot see much objection to it 
myself, 

2944. Would it not stimulate the zeal and industry of your audience? — I am 
not certain of that, when I find them attending so readily at present. So far as 

is a sign of diligence the purpose is answered already, but it might make them 
devote their minds more completely to it. 

0.47. ' o 0 2945. Might 
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Sumud Litton, Esq. 2945. Might it not bring forward into notice young men anxious to advance 
m.d. themselves in life as gardeners, or persons looking to practical employment in 

after life?— It might have that effect, but those difficulties I have mentioned occur. 

3 June 1836. 2Q46. Has such a proposition ever been considered by the botanical committee? 

— That of giving prizes for attendance has. 

2947. But not prizes for proficiency on examination ? — Yes ; giving prizes on 
examination has been suggested ; and I ought, perhaps, to have acted upon it, but 
I found the difficulties very great. 

2948. With reference to the general administration of the affairs of the society, 

it has been suggested to the Committee by several witnesses that it would be very 
desirable that the Dublin Society should cease to conduct all its affairs by the body 

at large, and that it would be a much preferable course to vest in an executive 

council the administration of all matters of ordinary occurrence ; what is your 
opinion, if you have formed any, upon that proposition? — Upon the whole I am 
inclined to think that a council well formed and well controlled, would be an 
advantage, and we should, no doubt, endeavour to unite as much as possible the 
celerity and activity of a council with the safety arising from the steadiness of a 
large body ; but I do not look upon it with the same sanguine anticipation of good 
which I know several other persons do, whose opinions are worthy of attention. 

2949. Do you think the present mode of administering the affairs of the society 
has had the effect of deterring men of the greatest eminence in particular branches 
of science in Dublin from taking a part in the internal management of the Dublin 
Society r — I dare say it has sometimes had that effect. There are many members 
of high scientific character unconnected with our society, and it is very probable 
one reason may be, that they cannot take the same active part in it that they could 
in a society differently constituted. 

2950. They find in the meetings of the society the most active debaters over- 
power the retiring men of science ? — No doubt that is occasionally the case ; but 
I do not think so generally as is represented. I have found that in our society 
when a man of science has come forward he has always been listened to, and 
I think he has very generally succeeded in carrying his point. 

2951. You have stated that you do not object to the principle of vesting in an 
administrative council the management of the ordinary affairs of the society ; in 
what way would you consider it desirable that that council should be constituted, 
and how elected ? — I can state what I think should be its constitution theoretically; 
how this should be secured it is not easy to say. It should consist, of course, of 
a due proportion of men of science, of men connected with the fine arts, and of 
men of intelligence generally, and especially men with habits of business. 

2952. In constituting such a council, would you consider it desirable that it 
should be formed by deputations from the standing committees of the society in 
the same manner as the selected committee is now formed, or would you have it 
elected directly by the society at large ? — I would propose that it should be formed 
somewhat in the same manner that the council of the Royal Irish Academy is ; 
the council of the year that is expiring gives a certain number of names, out of 
which the academy at large may fill up the vacancies which occur in the council, 
or may substitute a member for any person who may be objected to. 

2953. In the case of the Royal Irish Academy, does any proportion of the 
council go out in rotation? — No ; it is necessary a member should attend a certain 
number of meetings ; if he does not attend seven meetings, as a matter of course 
he goes out, and he cannot be re-elected until after the interval of a year. 

2954. You are a member of the Royal Irish Academy? — Yes; a member of 
the council and a vice-president. 

2955. Do you consider that its affairs generally are managed in a very satis- 
factory manner ? — I do. 

2956- And considering the amount of its funds, it is highly conducive to the 
interests of science ? — I believe so, indeed. 

2957. You have not found that any party has existed in the Royal Irish Society, 
political or religious ? — Neither; I believe they are as free from political or reli- 
gious bias as any body of men. 

2958. Would you make the same observation with respect to the Royal Dublin 
Society? — Yes, taking the whole of its conduct together ; as far as my observa- 
tion has gone, it has been remarkably free from political or religious bias. 

2959. In 
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genera 1 eonduc t; but you would not apply the remark to the special case which S 

has occurred lately, and has been brought before this Committee ?-With resnecuo 

that I would say, m the first place, under the most unfavourable view, it is an excen- 
hon to the general rule ; and therefore I believe, and am fully persuaded, it wi not 
the result of any intention on the part of the minority of the society, either to 
express disapprobation of the poht.cal or religious opinions of the individual 
alluded to or as a part of a system of exclusion, or from preferring one party to 
another; I believe it arose out of circumstances which met in the case of that 
one individual, which probably never will arise again. 

2960. If it did not arise from party or religious feelings, from what did it arise? 

-It ai ose, as far as I can judge, from a combination of various circumstances, as 
1 have learnt from speaking with the members themselves. One reason was, that 
this individual never having come forward as a candidate until he had become 
somewhat a political character, it was thought his coming forward at that time 
had a political object. Of course it is impossible for me to tell whether that was 
the case or not, but that was the feeling with a good many members who. I believe 
voted against him, because' they set themselves against making the society a means 
of promoting political views, not acting from political views themselves. That I 
believe, influenced a good many. 

2961. What other motive was there?— I may add, that the two gentlemen who 
proposed and seconded him had, I am persuaded, no such political' views ; I am 
only speaking of the feeling of the minority who opposed his admission. 

2962. What other motive was there r — There were some who seem to have 
taken alarm at the active interference of a particular party, in order to bring in 
that gentleman ; and everybody who knows bodies of men, must be aware of the 
jealousy they have of any attempt to impose upon them an individual. In clubs, 
for instance, I have heard of their rejecting an individual with whose political sen- 
timents they had the most entire concurrence, because it appeared as if there 
was an effort made on the part of those in authority to have him put in ; and 
I believe a great many were induced to give a black bean in this case, because 
their pride was alarmed ; but I do not deny there may be a few individuals who 
are influenced, on both sides of the question, by feelings which they ought not to 
allow themselves to be influenced by. 

2963. Do you think that many persons in the society were influenced by a 
supposed interference with the government of the society ? — So I have heard ; 

I was not present, and therefore I can only say what I have beard. 

2964. Or a supposed menace on the part of the Government? — Yes, there was 
an appearance of effort made to put him in. I do not mean to say that this 
opinion was perfectly well justified ; but some members of the society took the 
alarm, and were offended at it. I was not present myself on either of the days, and 
can only judge from the representations made to me by those who, I think, might 
not improbably have voted against him. 

2965. You are not able to state any circumstance which would justify you in 
supposing that Government had really intimated that they intended to pursue any 
particular course in the case of Dr. Murray’s rejection ? — I can only say what 
I heard ; what I heard named was, that persons came forward, as if on the part 
of the Castle, stating that the grant would be taken from the society if he was 
rejected. 



2966. But you have no means of knowing whether those persons were justified 
ln holding out that menace ? — No, I have not any means of knowing that, and it is 
my opinion they were not; they were, most likely, volunteers ; I know it is generally 
the officiousness of volunteers that makes mischief in such cases. I would say, as 
librarian I had ample opportunities of knowing the feelings and opinions of the mem- 
bers of the society ; they had the most confidential communications before me, and I 
never heard anything like political or religious feeling expressed. It was quite sur- 
prising to me, and I always considered it one of the most honourable traits of the Irish 
character, that they could so readily lay aside their political or religious animosities 
"’ken they came to the Dublin Society or the Royal Irish Academy. I may 
mention, as an-instance of this good feeling, the care taken by the library committee 
to exclude all books which could by possibility hurt the feelings of any party 
0.47. 002 whatever. 
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Samuel Litton, Esq. whatever. I recollect one very extraordinary instance of that : a gentleman made 

M - D - a present to the society of a book in vindication of the Established Church ; I, of 

— course, took the book, and I announced to the society that I had received it ; but 

3 June 1836. - t g ave r j ge tQ a ver y warm discussion on the subject. I was censured for receiving 

it, and an order was made that the book should be returned, and no book should be 
brought into the society, except through the medium of the library committee. 
I was therefore obliged to return the book ; and I can say that during the whole 
time I was librarian, 11 years, I do not think it would be possible to name a single 
book that was introduced which could be considered of a political character. No 
doubt historical works were purchased, and the historians would express opinions 
on one side or the other, but no book was got the subject of which was polemical, 
religious or political. 

2967. With reference to the library in general, you have had yourself opportu- 
nities of observing the description of works that have been generally purchased; 
is it your general opinion that they are of a character which do credit to the 
selection ? — I do, upon the whole ; I speak now of the period when I was best 
acquainted with it. I must say so, because the selection of books was in a great 
measure left to me. I have no reason to think there has been any great alteration 
since I was librarian ; but I believe rather more books have been admitted of 
what we may call a popular character than was the case in my time. There were 
very few books of a popular character admitted ; the society was very strict in 
excluding them. For instance, ther'e was an edition of Shakspeare purchased, and 
the circumstance produced a good deal of angry discussion. 

2968. Do you think there was more taste, zeal and ardour for the promotion 
of science in the Dublin Society 20 years ago than there is now, or than there was 
10 years ago? — I do not think there was to years ago ; 20 years ago I am not 
sufficiently prepared to say. It was a period when such a person as Lord Oriel 
took an active part, and he was a man of very large scientific views, and a very 
useful member ; but certainly ever since I have been an officer there has been 
a very constant, and, I will say, a rapid improvement in the intellectual character 
of the members of the society, and the zeal shown to promote its legitimate 
objects. 

2969. Great interest was excited with reference to science by the meeting of 
the British Association in Dublin ? — Yes. 

2970. On that occasion did the members of the Dublin Society come forward 
in the manner which was worthy of a body professing to be at the head of every- 
thing connected with the diffusion of practical and experimental science in Ireland ? 
— I am not aware of anything they left undone which it was in their power 
to do. 

2971. You think a stranger going to Dublin on the occasion would not have 
had cause to complain that the Dublin Society manifested an indisposition or 
incapacity to carry fonvard the objects in which both those associations were 
interested ? — I should think they had no reason to complain ; on the contrary, 
I think the society showed very great zeal to promote their objects. 

2972. With respect to the officers of the society, do you think any economy could 
be effected by the consolidation of the offices of assistant-secretary and registrar? 
— I dare say they might be, but how far their efficiency might be impaired I am 
not prepared to say. 

2973. Do you think the duties could not be performed by one person? — I can- 
not say. I can only say with respect to the office of assistant-secretary, it is a 
very laborious office. 

2974. Is the office of registrar also laborious ? — I should think it must be, but it 
has not so constantly come under my observation as the office of assistant-secretary. 
The present officer does his duty in a very satisfactory manner, and has lessened 
the expenses of the society by uniting this office with that of housekeeper. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. W. S. O’Brien. 
Mr. Jeplison. 

Mr. Villiers Stuari. 
Mr. Dunbar. 



Mr. Serjeant Jackson. 
Captain Jones. 

Mr. Vesey. 

Mr. Robert Steuart. 



Mr. W. S. O’BRIEN, in the Chair. 



Samuel Litton , Esq., m. d., called in; and further Examined. 

2975. Mr. Jephson .] HAVE you any observations to make in explanation of S. Lition, E>q. 
your former evidence ? — A question was put to me how far I conceived the society K - D - 

had a right to the whole of my time. I should perhaps answer that by saying 

there is something of legal nicety in the point ; but I should myself conceive the June 
only portion of my time which the society could legitimately claim would be so 

much of it as would be necessary for performing the duties which they required 
from the professor when they advertised for him. 

2976. Did they not advertise for a gentleman who would perform all the duties 
that were incidental to the situation of professor of botany in the society ? — Yes, 
but I cannot exactly state how much they implied by that ; they implied that I 
should give certain lectures on certain subjects. I do not think that is the mode 
in which they put it in their advertisements ; but I do not recollect the form of 
the advertisement, and therefore I cannot at present state what duties they would 
demand. 

2977. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Was there a specification of the duty at the time ? 

— No, they required from me, and all the candidates, an abstract of the subjects 
which I thought the professor of botany should touch upon, and of course I sent 
in a syllabus of that kind. 

2978. Mr. Jephson.] You appear to consider yourself only bound for such an 
extent of duty as you originally contracted for ? — Yes. 

2979. If that contract was not specific as to the extent of duty to be performed, 
should you not feel yourself honourably bound to perform all the duties which could 
fairly be considered as incidental to the duty of a professor of botany of this kindr 
— Yes, all that could be honourably understood, certainly. 

2980. Should, by the extension of the science, or the extension of the supposed 
usefulness of the science, the duties of the professor become more extensive and 
more continuous, should you not consider yourself bound to give the additional 
time requisite for these additional duties, though not anticipated by yourself on 
first undertaking the duties of the officer — I scarcely think I should, if it were 
required to act upon new plans not contemplated then ; things of this kind have 
always had a degree of vagueness. The term professor is generally more or less 
understood. In its application to the duties connected with the office of professor 
there is generally a certain lax interpretation of it, and the honourable feelings of 
a man of science would not lead him to make it a rigid one. 

2981. Chairman.] The election of professor is annual, is it not ?— Yes, it is 
nominally annual. 

2982. Then it is strictly a contract only for one year?— Yes. 

2983. Have you any other observations to make in explanation of your former 
evidence? — No. 

2984. Mr. Jephson.] Do you consider that it is the duty of the professor of 
botany to ascertain, by experiment, how far the climate of Ireland is favourable to 
the growth of particular vegetables or plants which are cultivated in other 
countries, such as beet-root, as connected with the question of the quantity ot 
saccharine matter that is contained in it, liquorice, madder, dipsacus, and 
Plants of that description ?— I think it is the duty of the professor of botany to 

O.47. 003 attend 
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He must have the assistance of the 



attend generally to all objects of that kind, 
curator or gardener. 

2985. Presuming that you may have seen tables of the result of the cultivation 
of the beet-root in France, as connected with the obtaining of suo-ar from it have 
you ever ascertained directly the quantity of saccharine matter in beet-root mown 
m Ireland compared with that in beet-root grown in France, or in what proportion 
it is inferior to it ? — I should think, as the question is stated, that it is rather a nart 
of the duty of the professor of chemistry. The professor of botany would see to 
the actual cultivation of plants, under different circumstances, in the o-arden and 
then he would leave the professor of chemistry to draw the ulterior conclusions. 

29S6. Between the two professors has that been done in the Dublin Societv ?— 
I do not think it has in the ease of beet-root ; it has in the case of tobacco. ’ ' 

2987. Beet-root is a subject which is now exciting some attention 7 Yes • and 

1 have mentioned that as one of the objects which it is desirable to attend to.’ 

2988. In the case of liquorice, there appears to be no occasion for the inter 

erence of the professor of chemistry ; have you tried how far the cultivation of 
liquorice could be carried on profitably in Ireland ?— No, I have never made anv 
experiments upon the profitable use of it. j 

2989. How far the climate is adapted to it?— No, I have not. 

2990. Have you made any experiments upon madder ? — I believe experiments 

have been made formerly, but I have not tried any myself. I would say with 
respect to that it is a subject which has been attended to by some of our calico 
manufacturers; but I am not aware that the society has done anything on the 
subject of madder for a long time. J 0 

2991. The manufacturer is scarcely presumable to have any time to turn his 
attention to the peculiar cultivation of plants?— I mean dyers. I think when 
you consider that it is the duty of the professor of botany to follow the progress 
of botanical science, he can hardly have time to attend to the cultivation o/W- 
ticular plants ; it belongs rather to the curator ; the professor should only super- 
intend it as far as he can, and perhaps draw up reports. 

2992. Should you consider that such duties, whether belonging to the one 

fh,bhn°S ^ if- h | U d be ‘, ncldental t0 the botanical department of the 
r U If S ° Cle - y 'T 1 1°’ at r east m SOme de 6 ree ; for > t0 have satisfactory 

Pmm - S r°“ U be P erformed on a larger scale than our garden admits! 
and under a variety of circumstances not in our power to command. I think they 
"J*/ investigation for persons who have a variety of soils, and who can 
compare the results of numerous trials. 

2993. Can you state whether such general views have been acted upon at the 
S d “’ e “ her w ! th res P e 5 t t0 ‘he curator or the professor?— There have been at 
have b^enmade^m^the'i'esult!^ Under the dir «=tion of both officers, and reports 

dntwift? 0 5 ™ u c ™ccive that such experiments should be among the principal 
du .es of the curator and the professor of botany ?-I think it should be a principal 
“ S3 l thC P r,ncl P al duty i for in ”y view the first object is to 
t; . “h eri , Ta suc 1 a state as to enable the professor to give useful instrue- 
sa, after tl, ” tha ‘’ 1 sIl ° uld think Sllcl1 experiments very desirable. I should 

trJe, anil tl, pr0 u IS su PP lied > the next object of attention is the cultivation of 

ouestion . eX ff‘ ment ? aS are alIuded t0 - 1 "' ould add > that the same 

q ’Sjf* be put with regard to the other arts and sciences. 

Society - rl d ° y l U co “ s * ae f.y™ r duty as botanical professor of the Dublin 
of the H^^; y0U f 6 s 1 atls ^ e< ^ lf . m fc ^ e course of your lectures you spoke simply 
Z^U° l pl “ t V hei r localities, with general iterations of the* 
y0U ™ nslder . lt also necessary to superintend, if not actually 
I should consider ■^°’J lse / ex P annlen t s suc b as you have been examined upon ? — ■ 
obie isto H^W lb 6 ® rSt P lace - ! u botanical and other scientific lectures the 
S , ' ayd rTf he elementar y principles, which, in the physiological lectures 
IfnctlZhl J % S °” e f eXtent : u and itt ioia S ‘bat I apply it as far as I can 
the 1 chemical 1 .* ” “ stance ’ w ben I speak of the bark of trees, I speak of 

1“ .^stances which are contained in the bark; one of which is the 

treeTwhiKnL; eads me - ‘ ■ ? peak of the differe u‘ foreign md native 

the PTPRtwt *?« the tanning principle, and from which it is to be obtained in 

othefknowld T y ’ thC Van ° US mCanS of testin g it. and s0 011 i aa d whatever 
£, occurs to me connected with the subject, and in the same manner 

with 
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„ith every other branch of vegetable physiology. Then in the country I Generally 
pye a short vrevy of the prmc.p es of c assififation, which I illustrate\y referring 
to different families The families I select are, as far as possible, those wHch con- 
tam he species most susceptible of useful application. For instance if I am emC 
vounug to il ustrate that family which boLnists call the leguminous ^mily 
would particularly select the artificial grasses, such as Iucern, &c.; and as fu as 
popular lectures would permit, I would go largely into the mode of cultivate 



these plants, and the circumstances under which they might be pofitablycultivateif 
I generally seieet those families which contain plants which are employed in the 
different useful arts, or what the French call “ plautes usuelles.” I enter 
largely mto the subject of forest trees, especially under their aspect as sources of 
uafonal wealth. I have m particular given very full courses on the willow, oak 
pme, and other genera of the like character. As already stated, my lectures on 
the grasses are adapted to the practical agriculturist. 

2996 Are your lectures of such a nature as to be attractive to persons uuac- 
quamted with the subject, or do you seek to make them scientifically useful so as 
to attract manufacturers and persons connected with manufactures ?-I endeavour 
to unite the two as well as I can. 

2997 ' Does that seeking to unite the two have a tendency to repel the lowest 
class, who would be likely to attend them ; inasmuch as being drawn by one subject 
they would be deterred from attending to the other ?-Tliere may, of course, be 
some difference of opinion on that subject. I do not think the lower classes would 
be generally disposed to attend lectures on botany ; but I think the middle classes 
do ; and I think by the mode in which I endeavour to apply the principle I have 
alluded to, a greater quantity of useful knowledge, which may be applied to the 
various practical departments, is diffused by this society than any other mode 
that I know of. Therefore my course of lectures is not strictly scientific, such as 
would suit a cultivated class ; nor is it merely a popular course for supplying a 
refined amusement ; but I endeavour to make it useful to all persons who seek to 
acquire knowledge for the purposes of life. 

2998. Do you consider it your duty to keep up the knowledge of geographical 
botany always to its newest point of ascertainment ? — Certainly ; I presume the 
question refers to what the French call “ Geographic Botanique.” 

2999. Chairman.'] Is it your opinion that the garden under the management of 
the present curator is in a very high state of efficiency ?— Certainly ; considering 
how short a time he has been in office. 

. 3 000 - Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Will you be good enough to inform the Com- 
mittee whether any improvements have been made in the garden in point of classi- 
fication.' — In point of classification there has not been any improvement, because 
the Linnsen. classification having been hitherto adopted, the garden is very well 
arranged to illustrate that system ; and, therefore, there could be no improvement 
under that head. We might have an addition to the number of plants, but the 
system is one not capable of improvement. 

3001. Will you state whether any improvements have been made by the curator, 
under your direction, in the general arrangement of the garden? — As regards the 
scientific portion, the strictly Linntean arrangement has not been essentially altered; 
out, m what we may call the useful portion, there has been a good deal of improve- 
ment. There has been an orchard formed, containing a good collection of the most 
Resting standard fruit- trees ; there has been a collection of useful plants, in 
sufficient quantity of each to illustrate their agricultural character ; such as grasses, 
Qu different species of leguminous plants, or what are called popularly artificial 
grasses ; and a great variety of the recently introduced esculent plants. There 

as also been a very interesting addition made of a complete salicetum, altogether 
victing it into an orchard ; the grass part, an agricultural, and what we may call 
e cu hnary or esculent part. There have been considerable improvements, and 
great many new species introduced ; using the word “ species” in the popular 
sense of the term. 

3002. Is it your opinion that that is a very useful improvement which has been 
a ely effected r — Certainly ; I should say it existed before undoubtedly, but it had 
been greatly neglected. 

deal° 0 ^ q^ ow there appears to be a great deal of attention paid to it? — A great 



! and it is a part to which we shall more particularly direct our attention. 
3004. It appeared to me, from a conversation with the curator, to be a favourite 
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sort of experimental farm, connected with the botanic garden ; not perhaps imme- 
diately in juxta-position with it, but to have a piece of land for the purpose of 

exemplifying improvements in practical farming ; what is your idea of that ? I 

should say first, upon general principles, there is no abstract reason why the society 
should not have an experimental farm, or why they should not have an experi- 
mental tan-yard, or any other practical workshop, if I may use the expression 
There can be no doubt the thing itself is desirable ; but I should fear that an expe- 
rimental farm, if small, would be very inefficient to answer any real practical 
purpose ; and, if large, it would add to what I think is a great inconvenience in our 
society, that is directing its attention to too many objects. A large experimental 
farm, I conceive, would require the undivided attention of an individual who 
must be well paid ; and also of a distinct committee of practical men to superintend 
it. The thing itself, therefore, in the abstract is very desirable ; but I be» leave 
to express my doubts how far the society should take it upon themselves. 

3005. Considering the present state of Ireland with regard to agriculture, and 
the connection of agriculture with the original objects of the society, do you not 
consider that is a subject deserving of peculiar attention on the part of the society, 
and likely to be productive of peculiar advantages to Ireland? — I should, I confess 
express my doubts upon it on the principle I have laid down. I cannot deny the 
great utility of it. I can only question whether it is advisable for the society to 
undertake it. Another objection, which is a supreme one in Ireland, is, that it 
appears to me that a mere Normal or central school of agriculture in Dublin would 
be of comparatively little use. Such things should be spread over Ireland, to be 
of much utility. 

3006. What would be your opinion of having such things established in each 
province, if you could not have one in each county town ? — It would be greatly 
more useful, and that would meet my views ; but one in each province of Ireland 
would be scarcely sufficient ; there should be one connected with every great town. 
There^ was formerly a farming society iu Dublin j the North of Ireland Societv, 
and Wexford Society have had objects like that. 

3007. Do you think it would be a good thing for the society to turn its atten- 
tion to the promotion of district agricultural societies, which should follow out 
that object ? — I think it is a very fair object for our society to direct its atten- 
tion to. 

3008. And you would think it a better mode of carrying out the object, than 
they themselves undertaking the care of particular gardens or farms? — Yes; it is 
seldom the same individual can unite the cultivation of theoretical and practical 
philosophy, and still more difficult is it to expect that a body like the Dublin 
Society should unite them. But, though difficult, it is certainly not impossible. 

3009. is it your idea that there should be any general superintendence over, 
or correspondence with, such local societies distributed over the face of Ireland, 

■ on the part of the Dublin Society ? — I think that would be exceedingly interesting. 

3010. Do you think it would be useful as well as interesting? — It involves 
political considerations ; I do not mean political in the common sense, but con- 
siderations connected with the general principles of political economy ; and I must 
confess I am not prepared, from my knowledge of that science, to give an answer 
in which I should place much confidence. It seems, at the first blush, to be very 
desirable ; but there are difficulties in the execution of those things which can only 
be appreciated by persons who have directed their attention particularly to the 
subject. I would reason in this way : it is very desirable that there should be an 
experimental tan-yard, to try experiments upon the various modes of improving that 
useful art, but I do not think it would be wise in the Dublin Society to do it ; 
yet tanning is a subject which has frequently attracted the attention of the Dublin 
Society ; and they have, I believe, published upon the subject. 

3 . 01 1 * Chairman.] Do you consider there is any objection to making the Dublin 
Society instrumental in exercising a general supervision over all local associations, 
and over all local agricultural societies, and, for the purpose of enabling it to do 
so effectually, that it should be empowered to assist them ; for instance, a 
local association subscribing, say three-fourths of a particular amount, for the dis- 
tribution of premiums for agricultural improvements, that the society should be 
able to add the remaining fourth out of the public fund ; so that they would, in. 
fact, be in that way dispensers of the public bounty for the encouragement of agri- 
culture in Ireland. Do you conceive such an arrangement would be advantageous 
to Ireland or not r— That such a thing, generally, would be desirable ; and that there 

.should 
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should be such a body, I presume there can be no doubt ; but how far it is desir- S. L:(;cx. Esr. 

able in the case of the Dublin Society, I do not know. Upon the whole, I should m.i>. 1 

say, it would be desirable ; but I do not feel very strongly upon the subject. r 

3012. You think the object itself is highly desirable ; but you doubt whether 6Jur!6lS 3 6 - 
the Dublin Society ought to be made the instrument for carrying that object into 

effect ? — I do not doubt its utility ; but it involves a great many considerations. 

The Dublin Society has a great many objects to attend to; and I prefer, according 
to my own views, that whatever they undertake they should do well, rather than 
distract their attention by applying to a number of different objects. With respect 
to the case before us, I think it involves two or three considerations. One con- 
sideration that suggests itself to me is, that it may be doubtful whether particular 
bodies in different parts of Ireland would not act with more spirit, if left to them- 
selves, than if controlled by any central body. That is a question which depends 
on principles of political economy, which 1 am not prepared to give an opinion 
upon. It would strike me that local bodies, well formed, would be better if 
uncontrolled. 

3013. Do you not conceive it would be a great advantage to such local bodies 
that they should be in correspondence with the central body, to which it should 
be their duty to submit reports of their proceedings, and from which they would 
receive communications as to what was done elsewhere, and what were the latest 
improvements in any particular branch of agriculture, with a view to their adoption 
of it? — I cannot hesitate to give an affirmative answer to that proposition ; but if 
the society is to have increased funds, it must be for the purpose of distributing 
those funds, and give them a control over the local societies. But I feel some 
doubt whether the control of the Dublin Society, however well intentioned or 
even enlightened, would be useful. 

3014. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.'] That might be a damper to local zeal, you think ? 

-Yes. 

3015. Mr. Jephson.] What you would recommend would be rather to see the 
Dublin Society collecting and concentrating information, and diffusing it again ? 

— Yes. 

3016. Do you think that the Dublin Society, in its present formation and con- 
stitution. would be competent to fulfil that duty which you have just given an 
opinion upon ? — I should think it is. I think there is activity and intelligence 
enough in the Dublin Society to enable them to do that. 

3017. Chairman.] Do you not conceive that the Dublin Society, by lending itself 
to the active encouragement of agricultural associations, and the diffusion 0 f agri- 
cultural knowledge, would have the effect of attracting to itself a great number of 
country gentlemen who do not now belong to it r — I dare say it would ; but the 
question is, how far that is desirable. My feeling is, that the agricultural gen- 
tlemen of Ireland are very likely to draw to themselves all the resources of the 
other departments. 

30; 8. Then you think the other departments of the Society are more interesting, 
and more valuable to the country than agriculture.' — No ; I think quite the con- 
trary. No object is so interesting to me as agriculture, connected as it is with 
botanical science for its improvement. . 

301 9. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Do you think, upon the whole, reference being 
had to the state of Ireland, and its comparative backwardness in agricultural 
improvements, that in the view you have been taking, it is a matter of so much 
importance to the improvement of agriculture in Ireland, that it is worthy the 
attention of Parliament to direct a portion of the public funds, through the Dublin 
Society, or by means of some other machinery, to that object ? — It is very difficult 
for me to give an answer to that question. I believe it has been found that 
different agricultural societies which have been successively formed have not 
answered the expectations ; why, I do not pretend to say ; but I think there is 
an impression on reflecting minds that the various societies of that kind which 
have been formed in England have not answered the purpose. 

3020. Have you travelled much through Ireland?— Very little indeed. 

3021. You are not able then to give us the result from your own observation as 
to whether, in the instances where landlords have been resident in Ireland, and 
have turned their attention to agricultural improvement, conferring upon their 
tenantry, particularly the rising generation as connected with tlieir estates, a 
knowledge of the art of agriculture, with a view to the improvement of agriculture ; 
from your own observation you are not perhaps able to give us an opinion whe e 
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it has not, particularly on the farms where such has been the case, been productive 
of the best possible effect? — I have no doubt of it, from what I have heard ; but 
I have seen too little to speak from my own observation. 

3022. Have you ever passed through Queen’s County? — No; or at least very 
rapidly. 

3023. Questions have been put to the witnesses with reference to the adminis- 
tration of the society itself ; is it your opinion that the present constitution of the 
Dublin Society is defective, and what improvements, if any, might be effected with 
regard to that. For example, the manner in which the business is transacted at 
the meetings of the society which are held weekly ; do you consider that to be a 
good mode of transacting the business, or do you think it ought to be improved in 
that respect ? — There is scarcely any institution which is not susceptible of im- 
provement ; and there are, no doubt, considerable inconveniences arising from the 
present mode of doing business ; and, as far as I am acquainted with the evidence 
given already upon that subject, it appears to me to be on the whole correct ; but 
I think the gentlemen who object to it considerably exaggerate the inconvenience. 

3024. Will you be good enough to specify what you consider to be the incon- 
veniences arising from that mode of transacting business ? — One of the obvious 
inconveniences, is where there are a number of persons assembled together; there is 
often a tendency to its being more or less of a debating society. I can speak only 
from what I have heard, for I do not often attend the meetings of the society, but 
I have heard that objection made. There is also, perhaps, some foundation for 
another objection made to it, inasmuch as men of science, who are usually retired 
in their habits,, are somewhat deterred from taking that active part in the business 
of the society which they would perhaps otherwise be disposed to do. I have 
heard that stated, and I do not doubt there may be some ground for it ; but I 
think it is also exaggerated, for I never found any man of science whom the society 
had conhdence in as a person who had no selfish object ; I never found, I say, 
such a person come forward in the society that he was not only well received, but 
he for the most part carried the society with him. I think the complaint is not 
altogether without foundation, but that it is very much exaggerated. 

3025. Have you any definite idea of what you would substitute as the 
machinery for transacting business in lieu of that which at present exists ? — One 
of the great complaints is, the tediousness which arises from the necessity of refer- 
ring subjects from one committee to another. Now I think there is a very simple 
plan, which would considerably remove that objection, without making any very 
great alteration in the constitution of the society. Instead of necessarily referring 
everything which relates to the expenditure to the committee of economy, as it is 
called, and then the committee of economy being obliged to report to the 
society, and then the society taking a week to consider of that proposal, I think 
the simple circumstance of there being everyday a statement laid before the society 
of how much was expended in each department, and how much remained to be 
expended, would at least lessen the delay. Now that alone would in my mind 
be a very great improvement. The delay arising from the meetings of other com- 
mittees would certainly still remain ; but, as all these things are proposed under the 
hope of improving the society with reference to some change that is to take place, 
I would take the liberty of observing that I have had a good deal of experience m 
councils and small bodies of men, and I do not think they are more remarkable for 
expedition than large bodies. There are certainly long speeches where a number 
of persons assemble, but where there is a very small number, in committee, for 
instance, there is often such a reciprocation of captious objections and replies, that 
I think the business is more delayed by that than a single long speech ; and -there 
is this reason why it should be so, — in a large body they can make rules that no 
man shall be allowed to speak more than once on a subject, but in a small body 
it is difficult to prevent a gentleman from speaking as often as he chooses. Some 
gentlemen, for whose opinions I have a great respect, who have complained of 
this tediousness in the society, have not sufficiently reflected on the tediousness 
which takes place in smaller bodies when subjects of importance are brought 
before them. I have known many more adjourned meetings in such than in large 
ones. 

3026. Is it your idea that supposing the question to be with regard to the 
expediency of a particular expenditure for a particular object, that that would be 
better disposed of by being brought before the society at large, than referring it to 
a particular committee to consider of the expediency of the expenditure, and to 
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report to the body at large who .are to confirm it, if they think fit ?— Supposing- 
for instance, it was as to the expediency of applying 100 l. to promote agriculture • 

I think that should be the mode adopted. 

3027. The question I would put, arising upon that, would be this : do you think 
the question as to the expediency of that particular outlay would be more advan- 
tageously considered and decided by the society at large taking it up and disposing 
of it in the first instance, or by reference to the committee of economy to report in 
the matter ; leaving it to the society at large to confirm that report or not r — 

I think that the plan I suggested would remove that difficulty, for it would show 
the society from day to day how much money was at their disposal. 

302S. They would see the amount of their available funds ; but my question 
does not go to the capabilities of the funds of the society to meet or not meet the 
objection ; but it embraces a great deal more, namely, the prudence and advantage 
of making a particular expenditure. Supposing the society to have ever so much 
disposable funds, is the society a competent body to decide such questions? — Yes ; 

I think the kind of questions I speak of are the questions which the society is 
competent to decide, for there are persons who represent the different classes of 
society; some who represent the agricultural, another the manufacturing, and 
another the purely scientific ; and they are very well calculated to come to a fair 
conclusion as to the useful application of any particular sum of money. 

3029. Do I understand you, then, to be of opinion that, generally speaking, the 
society at large, consisting as it does of all these different classes of persons, does 
exercise a more beneficial judgment by taking up questions in the first instance, 
and then apportioning them out into different committees? — Yes, I do. 

3030. Chairman.] You were understood, in your last examination, to say that 
you did not consider it objectionable that the general administration of the ordinary 
affairs of the society should be confided to an executive or administrative council ? 
— I do not consider it objectionable, if well controlled. It might be tried with 
safety, and some advantage. 

3031 . Would you then desire that the process should be, that all ordinary business 
should be managed by this administrative council; and that in the case of any 
special application for particular expenditure, say of 100Z., or of anything that was 
beyond the ordinary course of occurrences, a reference should be had to the body 
at large upon the report of the administrative council ? — That, in my mind, would 
be a very good plan. 

3032. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.'] Would it occur to your mind that it would be 
good to have a standing distinction acted upon as between what might be consi- 
dered the ordinary and current expenditure and object of the society, and those 
which might be considered the more particular and special causes, and circum- 
stances ; referring the former class to the society generally, aud without any re- 
ference to particular committees, or any selected body, and transferring the latter to 
the consideration of a particular selected body ? — I am certainly of opinion that the 
executive council would be extremely desirable ; but that it should be very strictly 
controlled by the society at large. I think a plan, something similar to that of the 
Royal Irish Academy, might be adopted with advantage. 

3033. Will you state what is the course of proceeding there r — We have first a 
council, which is elected by the body at large, and that is divided into three por- 
tions or committees ; one a committee of science, the other of the belles lettres, and 
the third of antiquities ; and all the routine business of the academy is transacted 
by these three committees jointly. 

3034. In other words, by the society at larger — No, it is the selected body; 
there are six in each committee, selected out of the body at large, or rather there 
are four, who are called a council, and this is divided into three portions, called the 
committees ; and the routine business is, of course, transacted by them. They are at 
liberty to spend, I think, 20 1 money ; but they are not at liberty to spend more than 
20 1 . on any one object, without getting leave of the society. The three committees 
meet together, under the name of a council, every Monday except one in the month, 
and the Mondavon which they do not meet the academy at large meets; and, thus 
the council constantly appear before the w hole body ; and if they have any mea- 
sure to propose it is submitted to the society; and, therefore, whilst they have 
full liberty to act within a certain limit, they are prevented from deviating 
from it. 

3035 . Are these committees which you have been speaking of elected by the 

body at large ?— Yes. 6 , 
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3036. Are they elected annually ? — Yes. 

3037. Is it your idea that a similar constitution would be a beneficial one for 
the Dublin Society, as a substitute for the present one ? — I think it would ; it 
might at least be tried, without danger. 

3038. Chairman.] The committees are elected as committees by the body at 
large ? — Yes ; the council consists of these three committees. 

3039. Is the council elected eo nomine, annually by tlie body at large, or are 
the committees elected separately ? — The whole council is elected. 

3040. The council is elected by the body at large, and then resolves itself into 
three committees ; or are the committees elected separately ? — The three committees 
are elected, and they form a council. 

3041 . Mr. Jephson.] I understand you to say that in each year the Royal 
Irish Academy elect three several committees, consisting each of a certain number ; 
how much is that number? — Seven. 

3042. And these three committees have each of them assigned objects to follow 
out as you have described, they being so appointed annually by the three com- 
mittees acting together in the way you have described ? — They have. 

3043. Checking, in fact, and controlling one another ? — They exercise in fact no 
distinct functions, except occasionally ; for example, in determining the proposals 
of the publication of mathematical papers, it would be some members of the com- 
mittee of science who would be selected to give their judgment on the value of that 
paper, which would naturally direct the opinion of the rest ; or if it were proposed 
to purchase certain books, if they were scientific, it might be referred to the com- 
mittee of science to see whether they were proper books ; or if they were books of 
antiquity it would be referred to some members of the committee of antiquity. 

3044. Are there any particular branches of science for which the particular 
committees are elected ? — We suppose the council formed consisting of the three 
committees ; the immediate business before going out is to give a list of a number, 
equal to their own, of members, out of whom the academy at large may choose 
persons to substitute, instead of those who are just fundi officio. If the society 
choose to put out any member who has not been active during the last year, they 
can choose the member out of the list given to them by the council, and can put 
him in his place. I believe they are at liberty to change the whole except three 
in each committee; but if a person has not attended seven meetings out of 
the whole of the meetings of the council he cannot be re-elected for the next 
year. 

3045. Is it your opinion that evil arises to the Royal Dublin Society in the 
way it is at present constituted, from persons becoming members of it with a view 
to its being a debating society ? — I confess I do not think that is the case, at least 
in a very slight degree. 

3046. Will you have the goodness to explain everything in detail ; what is the 
course of the proceeding of the Royal Irish Academy on questions of publication ; 
who decides upon what is to be published in case there &re a great many different 
papers sent in to them ? — In the first instance the paper is sent in by the author 
to the council, and then it is referred by them to the academy at the next meeting. 
The academy refer it, almost as a matter of course, back again to the council, for 
them to decide whether it should be published or not. 

3047 ; Y° u understand the course is that the council, in the first instance, decides 
only this ; that the paper is a proper paper to be read to a particular society, and 
that the society approve or disapprove of that paper ; and, if approved, they refer it 
back to the council for a second consideration as to whether it is fit for the public ? 
— Yes. 

3048. Who are the persons, or what description of persons are they who com- 
pose the body of the Royal Irish Academy ; are they not persons who have devoted 
themselves more or less to scientific or literary pursuits ? — They are always supposed 
to be persons of a literary or scientific character. 

3 ° 49 - Would it be considered as a justification for not receiving an individual 
into the Royal Irish Academy that no member could vouch to the society for his 
being addicted to science ? — Yes ; he would not be received. The mode is this : 
the name of the person must be proposed by some member of the academy, and 
there must be three other names besides the proposer’s ; and it must be hung up for 
a month. They separately vouch that they consider him a person well qualified 
to be elected a member of the academy. 

3050. From 
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3050. From that voucher, a member of the academy is understood to be a s ■ LUioa, Esq. 

gentleman of a certain degree of literary or scientific qualification? Yes. M,D ' 

3051. Have you ever known any person refused admission ?— Yes, they are ~ 

more strict than in the Dublin Society. ' " 6 Juiie l8 3 c - 

3052. That character for requiring scientific qualifications would deter persons, 
who do not feel .themselves competent to mix in a society of that kind, from bein^ 
proposed, would it not? — It ought, certainly. There are a few of course who »et 
in, who have no qualifications. 

3053. Such being the constitution of the great body of the society, there could 
be no comparison drawn between the acts which might be fairly done by that 
body, and the acts done by the Dublin Society, where no such qualification is 
required ? — There is very little analogy. 

3054. Chairman.] Do you think the Royal Irish Academy is a body which can 
be described as one in a high state of efficiency ?— Yes, I think so, particularly in 
the scientific departments there are some individuals of the very highest cha- 
racter ; and it continually publishes very interesting papers on antiquities. 

3055. You have never heard complaints of the capricious exercise of the power 
of exclusion, which you conceive to be rather rigid, as compared with the practice 
of the Dublin Society ? — I do not think I have j rigid as they are, I think 
persons do too easily get admission. 

3056. Considering that the society receives Parliamentary grants, which of 
course are given not with a view to any particular class of individuals but for the 
public at large, do you not conceive that every possible facility should be given to 
the introduction of persons who are willing to co-operate in the scientific objects 
of the institution ? — The academy has a distinct object from the Dublin Society. 

The object of the academy is the extension or improvement of science and litera- 
ture by the publication of original papers. Now, no person is qualified to be a 
member of such a body, unless he is at least capable of appreciating the value or 
importance of the paper on some one of the subjects that come before the academy; 
which is not the case in the society. 

3057. Do you not conceive that a desire to join the society is sufficient evidence 
itself of anxiety to co-operate with reference to the scientific objects of the 
institution ? — I think that is not at all a presumption, for it frequently happens 
that the worst qualified persons are those who are most desirous to enter, with 
a view to have the letters M. R. 1. A. attached to their names. 

3058. Mr. Jeplison.] Are you aware in the literary societies in London that the 
admission or rejection of papers, and the entire decision whether they shall be 
published or not, is left to the council, and the body at large has merely the 
privilege of electing those who decide' on the paper, but they do not themselves 
decide on the paper before it is published?— Yes; I would observe, however, the 
difference is very slight between the two. The only difference is, that the society 
at large listen to the paper in the one case, and they have the power of deciding 
whether it shall be referred back. 

3059. In the one case they have the power of rejection ?— Yes. 

3060. In your society they have no power of rejection ?■ — The academy have 
certainly the power of rejection. 

3061. Mr. Serjeant Jackson .] At the Dublin Society are scientific subjects 
discussed at the weekly meetings of the society? — No. I cannot say they are 
properly scientific subjects ; scientific subjects, as such, would not be proper matter 
for discussion in the society. 

3062. "Where wmuld you have any matter of science discussed? — We never 
have thought for an instant of discussing in the society whether the system of 
Linnaeus or of Jussieu should be adopted. 

3063. Who does decide these questions in the Dublin Society r— Suppose, for 

example, any person were to get up in the society and state his opinion that a dif- 
ferent arrangement of plants should be made in the garden ; that would be referred 
to the botanical committee. , . r , . T 

3064. Do you not think that would be the best mode of doing it . — Uertamiy. 

3065. Mr. Jephson.] Might not a person force on a question of that sort in 
the society at large, and force on the decision of that question by the socie y . 

is contrary to the practice. , - 

3066. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] If an individual proposes such a question^ 
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that, do the society act according to its usual course of proceeding, and refer a 
question of that sort to the particular committee ? — Yes. 

3067. Might not the individual who brought forward the question originally force 
that question into discussion, and make the society at large decide one way or the 
other upon it at its meeting ? — I do not see how he could do that consistently with 
any of the rules of the society. 

3068. Do the rules of the society require that such a question as that should 
be referred to the committee ? — Certainly ; I am not aware that there is any rule 
of that sort in the books ; but I never heard of any instance to the contrary. 

3069. Mr. Villiers Stuart.] Suppose the committee reported a favourable 1 answer 

would it not be referred back to the society at large and be put to the vote ? — In the 
case of such a question as, whether the system of Linnffiaus or Jussieu should be 
adopted, that is referred to the committee ; and I suppose the committee would 
leave that to me as professor. If I should say I prefer the Linnsean system should 
continue, then the committee, I presume, would state my opinion to the society 
and take their opinion whether they approved or disapproved of my view. ’ 

3070. Then, in point of fact, the society would decide eventually what system 
should be adopted ? — I think it might eventually ; but in general I think a thinir 
of that kind would be left to the committee. 

3071. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] According to the usage of the society it follows 
almost as a matter of course that the society would be governed by the opinion of 
the committee to which the subject is referred ? — Yes, in a point of this kind. 

3072. Mr. Jephson.] Does it often occur that a fashionable scientific mania rages 
in Dublin, and that the body at large would be apt to run away from the recom- 
mendation of the professor?— I do not recollect anything of the kind. 

3073. Chainnan.] Was not there a recent instance in which the committee of 
the society recommended that particular proceedings should take place with respect 
to agriculture, which recommendations were not adopted by the society? — Yes; 
that involved a principle of political economy. It was not a decision on a point of 
theoretical science, but a point of practical utility, upon which, I think, our society 
is perfectly well qualified to decide ; much better, I should say, than a committee. 
A committee has its favouritism in science ; whereas the body at large, composed of 
practical persons of all classes in society, appears to me to be peculiarly well quali- 
fied for a question of that sort. In the instance in question the society appears to 
me to have acted wisely; and some concurred with it who are unfavourable to its 
present constitution. 

3 ° 74 - Mi’* Serjeant Jackson.'] Has it ever occurred in your experience that you 
have heard that the society has brought into discussion matters of politics? — 
Never. 

3075. Is it your opinion that the present constitution of the society itself has a 
tendency towards such an abuse as that of becoming political ? — I cannot conceive 
it possible. 

3076. Is it your opinion that having newspapers there is productive of any in- 
jurious consequences ? — I never saw anything like it ; on the contrary, at the time 
I speak of, I should say, which would appear paradoxical at first, that having news- 
papers has a tendency to repress political discussion. In the library I have heard 
not a political discussion, but two gentlemen speaking on politics ; but in the news- 
room 1 never heard a word of politics ; and I think, on the contrary, persons of 
opposite political sentiments, meeting there with the courtesy of gentlemen towards 
each other, has a tendency to lessen the asperity of party spirit. 

3 ° 77 - Has it ever occurred in the society to your knowledge, or that you ever 
heard of, that any unpleasant collision whatever has arisen between the members of 
the society on political subjects? — I never heard it in my life; on the contrary, I 
see persons of the most opposite political sentiments uniting harmoniously together 
m the different committees. In my own committee, for instance, there is a person 
on the extreme right, and another on the extreme left ; and there are all shades of 
opinions among the members ; but, though they may differ in opinion on scientific 
points, there is the most perfect good-will between each other. 

3078. Did any collision ever arise between members of the committees of dif- 
ferent religious or political sentiments 1 — I never heard of such a thing as political 
or religious sentiments in the society. When I say never. I do not mean to say 
that, in 3 1 years, I have never heard a gentleman express a political sentiment ; 
but it is a very rare thing. 

3079. Considering the society constituted as it is, seeino- that a great number 

° of 
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of members of tlie society differ in all shades of political opinions, and differ s. Litton Esq 

in point of religious faith, meeting there continually, and conducting themselves * 

in the manner you have been describing, in perfect harmony on°all subjects, 

and no collisions occurring, do you not consider the existence of such an institution 6 Junt l8 - 6 * 

as that, conducted in that manner, and so formed, must be beneficial to society, 

particularly in a country like Ireland?— As a philanthropist and a patriot, I would 

say the society, in that point of view, is a great blessing to the country. It is one 

of the points for which I have always valued the society ; that I thought it a sacred 

ground on which, when people entered, they left all their political" and religious 

animosities outside, 

3080. Chairman .] Do you think the general impression out of doors, with 
respect to the Dublin Society is, that, at present and in past times, it has been free 
from all party or religious, or sectarian feeling? — I cannot tell that. I11 Ireland 
people so rarely consider these things in an unbiassed manner, that it is difficult 
to say- 

308 1. Do you not distinctly know that there is at this moment a strono- im- 
pression in Dublin in the minds of a number of persons against the society^ as a 
society which has strongly indicated political and religious prejudices? — I think 
at this moment there is. 

3082. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Do you think that just, or unjust ?— Unjust. 

3083. Chairman.] Has such a feeling existed in former times ?— I think not. 

3084. You never heard a suspicion of the society having, to a certain extent, an 
exclusive bias cast upon it before the recent occurrence ? — I never heard it. nor can 
I conceive how it can be the case. I look to every circumstance of its history as 
opposed to forming such a conclusion. I look to the persons appointed officers, 
whether honorary or paid officers ; and I look in vain to see any religious or 
political bias. 

30S5. Mr. Jephson.] Suppose the society are satisfied with their own purity 
and exemption from political bias, do you think the public, since the rejection of 
Dr. Murray, are aware of the reasons you have given for that rejection, and are 
satisfied with those reasons, as showing the absence of political feeling ? — I do not 
know ; great pains are taken in Ireland to make every subject a matter of political 
agitation. I am not speaking with reference to one side more than the other, but 
the thing has been taken up by the newspapers on both sides ; both sides, for their 
own sakes, endeavour to keep up a spirit of excitation ; but, speaking among 
moderate men of both ways of thinking on politics, I do not think the opinion 
prevails that the society is influenced by political feeling. 

3086. Do you think at the present time a respectable Catholic would feel per- 
fectly sure of not being rejected by the society if he happened to take a part in 
political affairs ? — I am perfectly certain. The only thing which could cause a 
Catholic or a Radical in politics to be rejected, would be that he was one whom the 
society thought would bring his politics with him into the society. 

3087. Chairman.] Do you think there would be any danger of a very ardent 
Orangeman’s being excluded from the society ? — I know instances from my own 
experience. As it is generally not approved of by the society that its officers should 
interfere in the election of candidates, I never interfered but twice ; in the case of 
two persons for whom I was interested, both of whom being what we characterize of 
high Orange politics. The reason I interfered was that they were friends of mine ; 
and I found from conversation there was every reason to believe that they would 
he black-beaned. I inquired what the reason of that was, and foimd that it was 
understood, with respect to one of them, that he was supposed to be a busy man, 
who would bring his politics into the society ; and with respect to the other, 
besides the same feeling towards him, he was suspected of some moral irregularity. 

3088. Mr. Serjeant Jackson .] I understand you to say that a Protestant, or 
what might be called an Orangeman on the other side, would not be rejected qua 
Orangeman ; and, on the other side, a Catholic gentleman, qua Catholic ; or a 
high Tory, qua high Tory j or a Radical, qua Radical ; whether they would each 
and every of them be held objectionable by the society at large, if it was con- 
sidered likely that each or any of them would introduce into the society with 
themselves their peculiar political or religious feelings? — Certainly that is my 
opinion that that would be a prejudice against them. 

3089. Is it your opinion that the objection of the society to the admission ot 
these several and respective classes would be equal, no matter whether he was 
Orange or Catholic, ,Tory or Radical ?— I am fully persuaded of it ; and I give as 
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instances of it these gentlemen, who were what is called of high Protestant prin 
ciples, and one of them particularly was a very useful man in supporting them T 
believe it was my exertion saved them ; and that a single black-bean more would 
have turned them out; at least I know this to have been the case with one of 
them. 



3090. Then the preponderating feeling of the society is to preserve the peace 
and usefulness of the society by the exclusion of these objectionable classes of 
persons, to whatever party they belong ? — Certainly. 

3091 . Mr. Jephsou.] In the instances you state, the feeling of the society against 
one man was that he was an immoral man, besides being an Orangeman ; and there- 
fore, in a society of gentlemen, fathers of families, and so on, would not i;i-« 
associate with him? — Yes. 



3092. And in the other case, besides being an Orangeman, the gentleman was 
an exceedingly busy and troublesome person, who would create some trouble to the 
society, and therefore the society thought it better not to have him ?— Yes - 
I mention that to show the mere politics of individuals, however they might 
make them desirable to many members of the society, would never save them if 
they were considered unfit in other respects. 

3093. That is'to say, mere political principles, highly agreeable to the general 
body of the society, might still be rendered unpalatable to the society by the pos- 
session of some fault, counterbalancing to his disadvantage the political principles 
which otherwise would have rendered him eligible to the society ? — Yes • I mean 
to say they consider, in every case, the qualification of the individual rather than 
his political character ; and I could give instances of the rejection of persons as 
honorary members, who were highly acceptable on account of their able advocacy 
of Tory principles; and the admission of others equally powerful in the support of 
■Whig principles. 

3094. Mr. Villiers Stuart.] Do you mean to say the society do not care what a 
man’s politics are out of the society, so that he does not introduce them into the 
society ?— Certainly . 

30CJ5. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.'] Do you mean to say that the holding of ultra- 
Orange principles, connected with the probability of the individual holding them 
bringing them into the society and causing a disturbance, would be sufficient to 
bring about his exclusion, without its being coupled with his being an immoral 
character ?— Certainly. 

. 309 6 - The mere holding of ultra opinions, and the disposition of bringing them 
into the society, making them the means of disturbing the peace and good feeling 
of the society would be sufficient to exclude them, although he was a man of moral 
character?— Certainly ; I have no doubt of it. 

.; 3 ° 97 - And would not you hold that a man being of bad moral character and 
disagreeable to gentlemen, husbands, fathers of families, and so on, would be suffi- 
cient to exclude him, whether he was the most neutral politician or religionist that 
ever existed?— Certainly. & 

309b. Did you ever hear of an Orangeman being excluded from the society, as 
an Orangeman ?— No, certainly not. 

3 ° 99 * Have you ever heard that several Catholics have been excluded ? — I never 
neard of more than three. 

3100. In how many years ?— In 31 years; and one of them was Mr. O’Connell. 

3101. Mr. Jephsrn.] Do not politics run very high in Ireland on both sides? 



31 -i°i 2 ' on S tllose wl10 “*' e a< l™tted, whether Catholics or Protestants, it is 
possible that a great number may be very decided partisans Certainly. 

3103. On both sides? — Yes. ’ 

3'°4. \ et it has so happened that certain persons have been refused, because it 
was conceived they would bring- their politics into the society?— I am not aware of 
any fiom peisonal knowledge, except the two persons I spoke of, having been in 
dangei ot rejection, and three persons who were Roman-catholics. I have heard 

m “T 0 Tory principles, who would have been rejected if one 

more black-bean had been given. J 

years ?— Y« ere be<m Catholics > ■"eluding Dr. Murray, rejected in 31 

Wr ’ S ®? ea “ t Jucteon-] Upon what ground were they rejected ; was it 
merely because they were Roman-catholics ?-No, I am sure it was not. 

,3 7. s 1 your idea that the society ought to publish original articles of their 
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own ?— No ; I agree in the sentiments of the reDort that „ a 

by the library committee on that very subject, which I 

mittee. In answer to an inauirv that was „„ „> ia y ““ore the Corn- 

actions was discontinued, they assign their reasons • first the ^ P ubl l catlou of trans - 
originally the intention of the 

lations, particularly of German, Dutch am] pjLi, actl ™. s ™s to give trans- 
accessible to persons in this country ; particularly Dutch work! -DiUcon Art’ll 7 
necessity for that ceased after some time ; for XL forei J „„ is he consldertha 
known, either directly by the increased acquaintance witf Europ ean lZ 7 ag 7 s and 

t T , a 7 - th,ng S ood a PP“' a in any of the languages of iTurofe itt 
immediately tianslated into our journals: and therefore t-W navi- nf+lio <• ^ 

appeared very naturally to be discontinued. 
it appears to me the society is not well q JidL 

advantage intheir undertaking it. Why should Government pay abodyof men for 

menf ? ' Fm- d0 “ e £” the .P ublic withoDt a “y expense to the Govern- 

ment. 1 01 instance, if any one has written a valuable paper in mathematics or 
physics, the Royal Irish Academy would publish it without any expense to the 
public, and m a manner much more accessible to men of literature tiian any of 
our transactions ; and m the same way if any person should bring forward any 
discovery m zoology ; for example, there is a Zoological Society in Dublin, before 
whmh they would always prefer laying it, than a mixed body of men like ours. Then 
S iuTJ 'nf dfi L f d * lffiCU t to . sele ? tout of our committee persons qualified 
for b th^ k l °l ? Xtr T e m T lfc ’ '! hereaS in these kind of associations; formed 

for the pi ©motion of distinct branches of science, they are all more or less qualified 
to judge of the merit of the works of that kind. It therefore appears to me the 
society s attempting to publish original transactions arises from the activity which is 
at present agitating some of the younger members of the society, rather than any 
I°concm* eWS ' Thefe 316 ° ther remarks in the re P ort 1 ad uded to, in which 

3108. Mr. Jephson.] Your answer would lead to this inference, that it is better 

to leave the scientific discoveries to individuals than that the society should have 
•anything to do with them ?— Original discoveries I think will generally be the result 
of individual activity. The object of the society is not so much to promote 
original discoveries, though that is desirable, as to diffuse the knowledge already 
acquired through the country. J 

3109. Chairman .] Suppose the society had, with reference to the investigation 
of science, been in a very high state of efficiency in the particular departments of 
science which have been taken up by the independent associations to which you 
nave alluded, do you not conceive the necessity of forming those associations would 
have been superseded, and, in point of fact, that the Dublin Society would have 
comprised within itself the Geological Society of Dublin, the Zoological Society, 
the Horticultural Society, and various other societies of an analagous nature which 
may hereafter be formed if the Dublin Society does not take up actively particular 
branches of science ?— No ; it arises from the changes taking place in the state of 
science. We find it is the case everywhere. The Royal Society of London, for 
instance, originally undertook the care of advancing science in all its branches, which 
was found to be too much for one body ; and then it gave out the Linnman Society, 
w-hieh proposed to take upon itself the care and extension of natural history, pro- 
perly so called ; even that was found to be too much for one society, and it has 
separated into the Geological Society, the Zoological Society, and even into an 
-Entymological Society j and, ultimately, these societies themselves will be obliged to 
break down into others. The tendency of science at present is to be subdivided 
mto distinct branches, on the principle of the subdivision of labour. 

31 10. Mr. Jephsoni] What do you conceive should be the duties of the Dublin 
society r — I think it should be a focus for collecting and diffusing science, and 
especially science as a source of the improvement of the useful arts. 

3 m. Then your view is, that the Dublin Society should be a society in which 
the views and purpose of each independent society should be concentrated, and 
that which is the best in each selected and acted upon by the society ? — Cer- 

. 3H2. How could that be carried into effect without publication ?— I am speak- 
ing of original publications, such as those of the societies already alluded to ; for 
the society frequently publishes reports and papers, and has very recently published 
a statistical report of some extent ; but the primary means by which our society 

°- 47 * q ti attains 
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attains its object is the diffusion of useful knowledge through all, and especially the 
middle, and perhaps lower classes of society. 

3113. How can you confine yourself to original publications ; is not every new 
fact stated or ascertained an original publication, though it may be only in 
furtherance of the old view, in that particular branch of science ? — Certainly, in 
such a use of the term ; but I should say that I look upon my business, as a pro- 
fessor, to be that of collecting all the improvements that have taken place in my 
branch of my appropriate science, and diffusing them through the public by means 
of lectures. 

3114. Chairman .] Is it not one of the duties imposed upon you as professor, 
by the standing regulations of the society, that you should make periodical 
reports of the state of the particular science under your care ? — It is j and that 
perhaps has been too much neglected, at least on my part. 

3115. You would consider it desirable that such reports should be made? — In 
some respects I should. In one point of view it cannot be necessary, for we have that 
done in various ways. You have, for instance, such given in the French Institute, 
by the secretaries, who report the progress of science, to which all the reading 
public have access; and they are done so admirably that, in my own branch of the 
profession, I could not think of competing with them. 

3116. Is not that very circumstance which you have now mentioned an evidence, 
that whereas the academy in Paris is extremely active, and does that very duty which 
you find even at the remote distance of Ireland so beneficial ; the Dublin Society, 
on the other hand, is not equally active, and does not perform the same duty from 
which you yourself derive so much benefit when performed by other analogous bodies? 
— I was going to say that, although for the general spread of science such a thing 
could not he necessary on the part of the Dublin Society, yet, perhaps, for Ireland, 
a part of the world to which science is comparatively slow in travelling, though, it 
reaches it much more quickly than it used to do, such reports might be interesting; 
and if the society, or this Committee, appear to wish it, I should cheerfully, for 
my part, make such periodical reports. 

3117. Supposing such reports were to be made by the professor, should you not 
consider it within the scope of the Dublin Society’s object to publish and diffuse 
such information through the community ? — In the point of view you have men- 
tioned we could not expect to compete, or, speaking as an humble individual, I 
could not expect to compete with many of the illustrious foreigners to whom I 
refer, and therefore the public at large would gain nothing by these reports ; but 
then they might be interesting in this country ; and, therefore, all I would say is, 
that no scientific object is much advanced by it, though they might be interesting 
if executed with ability. 

3118. Would not the object which the society has in view, of diffusing science 
throughout Ireland, be greatly promoted by such publications ? — I think it would. 

3119. Do you think it desirable that the committees superintending the respec- 
tive departments of the society should be called upon to make reports of a similar 
nature to those which are now required by the standing regulations from the pro- 
fessors ? — I think it must devolve upon some individual. 

3120. Do you not think that calling upon committees of the body to make these 
reports from time to time would be a very good test of their efficiency, and of their 
devotion to the objects entrusted to them, and of their competency for carrying 
them on?— I think it is impossible. I will take the progress in natural philosophy, 
for example ; I will suppose one of the points they have to bring forward is the dis- 
covery on the undplations of light ; how is it possible for a committee of gentlemen, 
who in Ireland are men of business or profession, to devote themselves sufficiently 
to science to give any view of the progress of such discoveries. 

3121. Mr. Jephson.'] Is such the constitution of your scientific committees that 
you think them incapable of doing so? — It is so in all similar bodies ; even in the 
Royal Society you could perhaps only get two or three members to do such a thing, 
or in the Royal Irish Academy. 

31 22. Might not the selection of your committees, or ought it not to be such, as to 
combine the men who are the most acquainted with such subjects, and with the mass 
of information on those subjects, with those who are generally competent to super- 
intend the diffusion of scientific knowledge in the country? — I am only speaking, 
of course, of the committee. The committee cannot do it ; the professor might do it : 
but I do not see how a committee of men could be expected to do a thing which 
requires the devotedness of a single individual. 

3123. If the committee, or the society at large, are to be considered in nowise 

responsible 
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responsible for the character of the proceedings, but that that should be left alto- 
gether to the professors of what use is the society iu a scientific point of view 
Might no the same professors, as individuals, without the intervention of the so- 
cety, produce the same effect on science P-As an individual botanist I should have 
no garden, and the professor of chemistry would have no laboratory to lecture upon 
we should a so have no salary, and therefore could not devote oui- time to the cul’ 
tivation of these sciences. U1 

31 24. i lien a society of this kind would only be useful in this respect as frivino- 
a salary, and as giving the raw materials from which to work out the experiments 
fi 0111 winch l csulls arc to be produced ?— '1 hat is one great use, undoubtedly • and 
a preliminary use. 

ntifity ait^etherT— No! S * >0Ct ‘° ^ *“** y ° U 0verboard ** 

. 1 lie inference I draw from your evidence is this, that any advance which 

!S made m scmnce from the existence of the Dublin Society, must be from the 
efforts of the individual professors, and not from the body of the society itself, the 
professors receiving no advantage whatever, inasmuch as all the advantage which 
the professors derive from the existence of the society is from their having a labora- 
tory, and a botanic garden, and a salary ; and if the laboratory, and the botanic 
garden, and the salary, were supplied to them by any other means whatever, the 
body of the society at large is perfectly useless in the promotion of science? — No, 

I do not draw 1 that inference ; in the first place, a large portion of the members 
themselves come for the sake of deriving information from the professors, and give 
their money to enable them to do so. 



3127. That is an advantage which individuals might derive from the society, 
but science in general is likely to derive no advantage from the circumstance of a 
great number of people coming to be taught in the society?— I should think that is 
one means of promoting science, by giving an elementary knowledge to multitudes. 
The more persons are acquainted with the elements of knowledge the more chance 
is there of a number of persons making use of that knowledge for the advancement 
of science. 



3128. Is science likely to be advanced most by persons who join the society for 
the purpose of being taught the elements of science, or persons who join the society 
for the purpose of co-operating with the professors in the advancement of science ? 
— If the question referred to a learned body, I should say that science would be 
better promoted by learned than unlearned men ; there is no dfiubt that learned 
men will co-operate with the professors, and produce better results than an equal 
number of less informed men. 

3129. Chairman.~\ Is it your opinion that the admission of newspapers into the 
society lias had the effect of inducing persons not interested in the scientific objects 
of the society to join it for the purpose of the convenience which is afforded by the 
opportunity of consulting newspapers, which, in fact, renders it to them a sub- 
stitute for a club? — There is no doubt that it is one cause of attraction; but, I 
believe, not a primary one. 

3130. Do you conceive that attraction has the effect of operating injuriously on 
the scientific interests of the society ? — I have not seen in what way it has done 
so. I have heard it so stated ; but I am not aware of any fact which shows it. 

3 1 3 1 . That the introduction of men who are not interested particularly in science 
is not productive of positive evil to the society ? — I have heard it so stated ; but I 
cannot myself, from any observation of my own, see how it operates. 

3132. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.'] Is it your opinion that it would be desirable to 
have persons admitted into the society as annual subscribers to have the benefit of 
the society, instead of being confined to persons who become members of the society 
by life subscriptions ? — I can see no objection to it, provided it does not interfere 
with the present mode of persons coming in upon life subscriptions. There might 
be two classes ; one, life subscribers, who would take upon themselves the regulation 
■and direction of the government of the society ; and the other mere annual sub- 
scribers, to avail themselves of the advantages of it. 

3 1 33 * You would have both of those members of the society equally ; the one 
by virtue of life subscription, and the other by virtue of annual subscription ? 

^ es. At the same time, though I do not see much evil in this plan, I should 
prefer the present mode, because I should fear that if there was a change by the 

0.47. Q. q 2 admission 
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.admission of mere annual members, it would lessen the number of persons who 
now become life subscribers ; and I know from experience how extremely difficult 
it is in Ireland, except under peculiar circumstances, to collect annual subscriptions; 
and there would also be a danger that many would become members for temporary 
purposes- 

3134. Is it your opinion that it would be likewise beneficial to have a class of 
persons who should not be members, properly speaking, of the society, but who 
should have the use of the library, for example, and the privilege of attending the 
reading-rooms and lectures, by virtue of the annual subscriptions ?— -It would 
increase the funds, undoubtedly; and I do not see any other inconvenience except 
what I have mentioned before, that, perhaps, it might lessen the tendency of per- 
sons to become life subscribers. 

3135. Do you not think it would be a countervailing attraction for persons to 
become life subscribers ; that, being such, they would be members of the society, 
and concerned in the management and government of the society ? — I think it 
might. I think it is one of those points of inference upon which as much may be 
said on one side as the other. I have no strong opinion ; I rather incline to think 
they should not have mere annual subscribers. The experiment, as far as it has 
gone, has been quite a failure. 

3136. Then the effect of your evidence is, that you have no strong opinion one 
way or the other; you have no strong objection? — No; I should be extremely 
sorry that anything should be done to lessen the number of life subscribers ; but 
I know from experience in the Royal Irish Academy, which was a very favourable 
case for collecting annual subscriptions, how extremely difficult it was to collect 
them ; and even in that case, there is, to a certain extent, life subscriptions ; for 
every member pays five guineas the first year, and that is a security to a certain 
extent that he will continue at least for three or four years. 

3137. Chairman.'] If members do not pay the current subscription to the 
Royal Irish Academy, do they not forfeit their right of membership ? — They do ; 
but I believe one great attraction, as it is in many other literary societies, is to 
have the letters after their names ; and if they are once members of the society, 
and can write M.R.I.A., although the society may say we will exclude you from 
the academy, yet I do not see how they could prevent their having the letters after 
their names ; and that is all they want. 

3138. Mr. Serjeant Jackson .] Do you consider the lectures delivered on behalf 
of the society by the different professors are too much restricted to the upper 
classes ? — I think not ; according to my sense of this term there are not many of 
this class who attend. 

3139. An objection has been stated, that your lectures are not sufficiently open 
to the poorer classes ; I want to know, in your opinion, whether you think these lec- 
tures are sufficiently open to the great body of people to whom they would be 
useful ? — I think so ; there is no restriction upon any class, as the lectures are 
gratuitous. 

3140. Is it your idea the society is not held in estimation by the public gene- 
rally ? — I should say we are held in estimation by the public, and I should say the 
public generally, as far as I can judge ; but a professor is perhaps not a person best 
qualified to form an opinion upon it ; for it is not so likely that many would 
express an unfavourable opinion to a- professor, as to one not connected with the 
society. I think it possible that highly scientific persons do not hold the society in 
much respect, because they appear to me to mistake the objects which the society 
should look to. I have heard comparisons made between the Royal Dublin 
Society and other societies, with respect to the public contributions to their 
museum and library ; and I have heard it inferred, from the disparity stated in this 
respect, that the Dublin Society is not held in estimation. I think, nothing can 
be more fallacious. I have seen a statement of items, by way of comparison be- 
tween the Dublin Society and the Glasgow and Belfast societies, and it appears to 
me the statement was most unfair ; I do not mean morally unfair, but logically 
unfair. For instance, they selected one year of the Belfast Society and one year of 
the Dublin Society, and not even the same year in both. Now it may be very pos- 
sible that they took a maximum year of the Belfast Society and a minimum year of 
the Dublin Society. Then, again, the societies which they bring forward are new 
societies, and such have always an attraction from their novelty, and generally more 

favoured 
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favoured than old venerable societies, which are not always looted up to with the 
same affection as a society which is immediately, as it were, our nursling And 
nothing can be more fallacious in another respect ; for, in point of fact the society 
has received at different times very liberal gifts from individuals, vastly greater in 
point of value, than any statement I have seen with respect to those other societies 
For instance, I will take the legacy of Mr. Pleasaunce, the collection of vases of 
Col. Latouch, the value of which is very considerable. Iam no judge of these 
things, but I should think it a very munificent donation ; ive have had valuable 
presents of books also from various individuals. 

3141. So that you do not deny the inference only, but the facts? Yes, I deny 

the facts. We do not receive so much as we ought to do, because there is' not the 
same national feeling in Ireland as in Scotland for the advancement of science. 

3142. Is it your opinion that there should be connected with the society. a school 
of practical mechanics ? — That is a favourite object of mine ; and it is a thing I have 
long wished to see in the society. There was some reference made to my” opinion 
in the evidence before this Committee, and as far as it is given in that evidence it 
is correct ; but my opinion is not fully given. It would appear, perhaps, as if I 
wished to interfere with the professorship of natural philosophy ; but I spoke of a 
new professor ; and it is not merely a new professorship I want, but I wish to have 
a school in which young men are taught the use of mechanics, and mechanical 
apparatus ; and they should have elementary instruction in mathematics, to enable 
them to follow up the teaching, and should be examined on the progress they 
have made. 



S. Litton , Esq. 

M.D. 
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3143. You think it would be a desirable object?— I think it would be an ex- 
ceedingly desirable object. 

3144^ Have you any idea what amount of expenditure that would occasion ? — 
I think it would not be easy to get a person well qualified to be at the head of 
such a school ; be should not only be a man of science, but a man capable of teaching 
others. Now I know, from experience, that a man may be a man of high science, 
and yet not qualified to initiate individuals, especially of the lower class, in the 
elements of that science ; and then he must devote his time completely to it ; he 
must be a complete schoolmaster, as well as professor. 

3 M 5 - The question was, whether you have any idea of what the increased 
amount of expense incident to it would be ? — No, 1 cannot say what such a teacher 
would require, whether it should be more or less than the other professors. 

3146. Are you able to confine yourself within any limits at all? — I should sup- 
pose perhaps between 300 L and 400 l. 

3 1 47 - What other amount of expense, besides the increased expense of the profes- 
sorship, would be necessary ? — A small sum would be necessary for apparatus ; but 
I should think it very difficult to decide that question ; my opinion would be, that 
the apparatus should be simple, and as it were elementary ; as better adapted for 
exercising the ingenuity of the young men. I believe the professor in Cambridge 
uses such a kind of alphabet, if I may use the expression, of mechanism. Now 
something of that kind would be advantageous in the Dublin Society ; and I should 
think would not require any great outlay. But there would also be required at the 
same time models of some of the more complicated machinery. 

3 J 4 S. Do you consider the society at present, without additional resources, 
would be able to meet such an increased expenditure? — I do not think they would ; 
and therefore in the communication I made, I simply adverted to it, because, 
as it would require additional funds, it would be necessary to enter into further 
details. 

3 1 49 - Do you supply plants from your botanical garden to other institutions? — 
Yes ■ we have supplied the Belfast Garden, and, I believe, originally the Liverpool 
Garden. We have supplied also minor gardens, which 1 cannot immediately 
recollect. The different teachers of botany in Dublin occasionally have applied 
to us for plants, and they have always been very liberally treated in that respect. 

3 r 50 . Are you desirous to give any opinions to this Committee, with regard to 
the arrangement of the museum ? — No, I cannot say much with respect to it. 

3151* Have you any explanation you wish to give? — No. 

• 3152. Is it your idea, if you were to alter the constitution of the society, to place 
the administrative powers of the society in the hands of a body of individuals called 

°* 47 - q, Q, 3 a council, 
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a council, or anything else, any ill consequences would result from it ? I think 

there would be a gradual tendency to divert the funds of the society to objects not 
strictly correct, and it would give rise at least to extravagance in the application of 
our money. I have always found that small bodies of men have a greater tendency 
to extravagance in the application of money than large bodies, and the reason is 
there is a sort of genteel feeling towards one another ; they do not so rigorously 
investigate a proposal made by a gentleman among themselves as a large & body of 
men would do ; but otherwise a small body would be more efficient°for active 
operations. 

3153. Do you think in general there would be more tendency to private or indi- 
vidual jobbing, or to apply the funds to less desirable objects, if you were to confer 
the administrative power on a small body, than by having it in a large body ?— Yes 
all my experience is in favour of that opinion, both in scientific and religious, and* 
all other societies I have been connected with. 

3154. Is it your opinion that the Royal Dublin Society, as at present constituted 
and managed, can be considered a jobbing society, or otherwise ? — Not at all ; I do 
not consider it is a jobbing society ; I consider it is remarkably free from it. 

3155. Do you attribute that to its constitution, or to a sort of representative 
principle upon which its government is administered? — Yes, I do ; of course there 
are some individuals would he as much disposed to job as in other bodies, but the 
constitution of the society is such that they cannot do it at present. The very 
tediousness and cumbrousness of the machinery is what prevents a tendency to job- 
bing, though it is attended with some inconveniences. 

3156. Then, upon the whole, do you think the present cumbrousness of the ma- 
chinery on the part of the society is counterbalanced by the safety it affords to the . 
funds of the society ? — I do. 

3157. Do you think it equal, or counterpoised ? — I think it is more than merely 
counterpoised; but I think the organization would be improved by a council checked, 
upon the principles analogous to those of the lloyal Irish Academy. Many of the 
leading views in the report of Mr. Hutton, and others, appear good; but the meetings 
of the society ought to be more frequent, perhaps once every month during the ses- 
sions ; notice 0 f^ the business to be discussed, and of members to be ballotted for, 
should be given in the summons for the general meetings ; certain sums should 
be allocated for each department, over which the council should have absolute con- 
trol ; accounts of the proceedings of council laid before the society at their meet- 
ings ; professors and officers should have a right of appeal from the council to the 
society ; and I would say that the character and objects of our society are so differ- 
ent from any other in these kingdoms, that analogies from them should be very 
cautiously applied to the Dublin Society. The fewer the alterations made in the 
organization of the society the better I think it would work, and the more cheer- 
fully submitted to. Under its present constitution the society has been undoubt- 
edly rapidly advancing in utility. 

3158- Chairman^] What is your opinion with respect to lending books from the 
library ? It is a subject upon which a good deal may be said on both sides. 

3 1 59 * What is the general result of your experience? — My experience is, that 
some classes of books may with very.great propriety be lent out ; and others should 
not, except in extreme cases. 
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Mercurii , 8° die Junii, 1836. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy. 

Mr. Jephson. 

Captain Jones. 



Mr. Dunbar. 

Mr. Dillwyn. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford. 
Mr. Vesey. 

Mr. More O’Ferrall. 



Mr. W. S. O’BRIEN, in the Chair. 



Joseph E. Portloclc, Esquire, Captain Royal Engineers, Fellow of the Geological, 
Astronomical, and Geographical Societies of London, &c., called in; and 
Examined. 



3160. Chairman.'] YOU are, I believe, a member of the Dublin Society? — I 
am ; and within the last month have been elected a member of the Museum 
Committee of that Society. 

3161. Are you a member of any other scientific institution in Ireland? — I 
am a member of the council of the Royal Irish Academy, one of the secretaries 
of the Geological Society of Dublin, and president this, and the last, year of 
the Zoological Society. 

3162. You have had considerable opportunities, as connected with the 
Ordnance survey, of observing the natural history and circumstances of Ireland? 
—I have ; such observation forming a part o x f my especial duty, as being prin- 
cipally concerned in the geological survey of Ireland, which, by the order of 
Government, was connected with the topographical survey. . 

3163. How long have you been a member of the Dublin Society? — I have 
been but a short time a member of the Dublin Society ; less than four months. 

3164. With what view, may I ask, did you join the Dublin Society?— My 
principal view in joining the Dublin Society was the advantage of its library. 
In the course of my pursuits I have very frequently been obliged to refer to 
books on natural history, and those in the Dublin Society I have found of the 
greatest advantage in such researches. I therefore felt that having frequently 
had the use of them before I was a member, I was bound to become a mem- 
ber, rather than to continue to use those books as a privilege conferred on a 
stranger. 

3165. In joining the society, were you induced to imagine that by an 

increased efficiency, in reference to scientific objects, it might be made much 
more useful than it is at present? — Assuredly; and I may say that my not 
joining that society before, was in some degree influenced by the circumstance, 
that it did not appear to me to be efficient in its general management and 
arrangement, or rather in the results proceeding from them, from winch ot 
course a stranger could alone judge. , . . „ . 

3166. Do you think that impression exists in the minds of other persons, 

devoted to science, in Ireland?— I conceive it does very strongly prevail; and 

especially among many of the most scientific persons in Dublin. 

3167. What do you conceive to be their particular objections to the mode 

in which the society manages its affairs ?— They feel that there is a want of 
efficiency for any definite purpose ; that there is a species of confusion in the 
management, which does not lead to any general result of importance. Such 
is the reason they assign, but of course they, like others, judge by the result 
They say, “ the Dublin Society is doing nothing, and on that account they 
keep clear of it, supposing that it is not available for doing anything, they 
judge of course of the case by the effects alone. , narf t i, e 

316S. Have you heard that any indisposition existed to take ® 

management of the society, in consequence of its present modi 1 g 
all its affairs, through the medium of the bo y a luge, rom which ^ d is 
obvious that a great number oi persons are called to decid p 9 
connected with science, with which they themselves can have very httle »c 
quaintance t — I should think that would possibly operate upon persons who 

O.47. QQ 4 
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members of the society ; I do not know that it could well be said to operate 
with persons who are not members of the society, unless, indeed, so far as that 
they might conceive it impossible for them to benefit the society by joining it. 

3169. Do you think that the weekly debates, on affairs connected with tlie 
different departments of the society, have the effect of preventing men of re- 
tired habits from taking a part in the management of the society ? — They cer- 
tainly have the effect of preventing such persons expressing their opinions to 
the body at large ; and they decidedly lower the character of the society, by 
making its objects appear to be mere frivolous disputes, or questions of minor 
pecuniary matters, instead of the great interests of science. They lower the 
general character of the society. 

3170. A paper was handed in to the Committee, by Mr. Hamilton, in which 
was stated his views, and that of some other gentlemen, with respect to the 
best mode of improving the administration of the Dublin Society, and obviat- 
ing the inconveniences to which former questions have referred. I believe you 
are one of those who assisted in drawing up that paper? — I am. 

3171. Do you adhere to the opinions there expressed? — I do j and I beg to 
remark, with respect to one of the opinions expressed in that paper, of the 
present mode of management, that it is quite a fallacy to suppose that by such 
general weekly meetings any efficient control is kept over the affairs of the 
society; for as a person going there, and finding minor items of account 
brought. forward, sums, for instance, of 5 s., 10 s., 15 s., and so on, has no idea 
of the general amount of expenditure on any one of these articles, he decides 
upon the particular item brought before him, which he looks upon as a matter 
of no importance, and he votes it away, or rejects it without consideration of 
the general question involved in the whole amount applied to that purpose. 
Another great evil in the present state of management, is, that there is no 
responsibility cast upon any one, and hence confusion from persons debating 
questions without any adequate knowledge of what has been done under any 
one head beforehand. 

3172- Then you think that an annual statement of the accounts, in a general 
and comparative view, would, even with reference to the expenditure, be instru- 
mental in introducing a more efficient check than that which at present subsists ? 

Unquestionably so; every one then would go prepared with a full knowledge 
of what had been expended in the gross, upon every point at issue, and of 
course he could give an opinion whether more or less than was expedient had 
been expended. At present he only looks at each item as it were, without any 
sufficient knowledge of the aggregate. 

3 l 73 * You have stated in that paper that you think it desirable that the num- 
ber of the committees should be more limited than it is at present ; would you 
be inclined altogether to exclude the formation of a committee upon agricul- 
ture, and the introduction, as one of the principal objects of the society, of 
agricultural improvement in Ireland ? — I should conceive perhaps that those 
objects might be attained more efficiently by a distinct society ; but I am also 
of opinion that the present existing society might be made available for such 
a purpose ; and in that event I certainly should think it desirable that there 
should be a special committee for the purpose, or rather an additional section 
of the council. 

3 * 74 * The Committee understand you to say then, that you think that the 
existence of a separate society, for the purpose of promoting agricultural im- 
provement, would be the most desirable alternative, but that in the event of 
n n ^ being the means of forming such a separate independent association, 
the Dublin Society might be rendered available in promoting the encouragement 
of agriculture and in superintending agricultural improvements throughout Ire- 
landr Precisely so ; and not only that, but I should think, with proper 
arrangement and management, it is a question whether the society would not 
attain all the purposes which might be looked for from a separate body ; still, 
as it is a matter of some difficulty to decide, I give my opinion with some hesi- 
tation ; yet, having looked at it in its several points of view, I almost believe that 
the Dublin Society might be made efficient for all the purposes of a separate 
society. r r 

3 * 75 * What functions would you assign to the Dublin Society, in reference 
to the encouragement of agricultural associations throughout the country ? — I 
woul assign a kind of central superintendence over those societies. I do not 

consider 
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consider that it is indispensably necessary to have a separate and distinct body 
as an agricultural society, from which everything should - 7 

culture in Dublin ; on the contrary, I should tlfnk tha? SglRX 
Society a central body to which the information of all the local sole es shou d 
be forwarded and by winch they should be countenanced and noticed they 
would be enabled to state their opinion to one local body, of improvement 
which had taken place in any other portion of the count™ ; or they mZ t 
having learned from the reports of the local societies the state of alricu turo 
in any one or more districts, institute inquiries in corresponding Sties 
(either home or foreign, where that system should, from similar structure Til’ 
or climate have been adopted), to know whether it was the best fitted for iD 
and m that manner they would be prepared to give information to Sportion 
of the country or to each local society, merely becoming as a socie yin the 
one hand, 011 the other a depository of information, and a source of Lforma 
t, Oil, but not the great trunk of a vast agricultural society. In fact, following 

tathTsystom 7 ’ 16 lead ° r DerV0US SySt6m W ° uld re P resent its Peculiar offic? 

3176. Would you consider it desirable that the society should employ cer- 
tain proportions of its garden, with the view of trying experiments as to parti- 
cular descriptions of produce which are raised in other countries with advaii- 
tage, for the purpose of ascertaining whether they are suited to the climate and 
soil of Ireland and communicating, through the medium of publication, or 
otherwise, to tiro different local associations which you suppose to be in connec- 
tion with the Dublin Society, the result of such experiments ?— Unquestion- 
ably, I think it ought to be one of the main objects in the garden, or in the 
botanical part ot the society, to institute, and to publish the result of such 
inquiries. 



3 1 77 - Would you think it desirable that a fund should be placed at the dis- 
position of the Dublin Society, for the specific purpose of affording encourage- 
ment to the formation of these associations, by advancing to each association 
a certain number of medals, for instance, or some honorary assistance of that 
kind, which would be of such a nature as would preclude the possibility of mis- 
application of the funds?— Certainly. I think the funds of the society ought 
to be viewed in two lights. There should be first, that portion which is neces- 
saiy for the support of the society in its present, or nearly in its present state * 
and secondly, there ought to be another, and surplus fund, applicable to such 
purposes as have been mentioned ; so that upon any one either residing in the 
country, or connected with an agricultural society in the country, wishing 
assistance or advice, he would write to the secretary, or what would be much 
better, make a communication to the local secretary’ of the Dublin Society on 
the spot. It is a proposition which, I think, ought to be taken into considera- 
tion : the establishment of those local secretaries. He would, in fact, comrnu- 
nicate, through that local secretary, the state of agriculture in the particular 
district, and the advantage which would attend the promotion of the particular 
object he had in view in that district. The society then would, through the 
secretary, receive a statement, freed in some degree from the prejudices of the 
person who wrote ; and, acting upon that, they would either direct a committee 
to investigate the matter, or, if satisfied of its importance from their own know- 
ledge, or the local secretary’s report, they would offer such a reward or pre- 
mium as the case might call for, witli a view to spread the expected advantage 
over the country in question. 

3^78- You consider it desirable that in each local society, in each county 
where there is a disposition to form one of these local agricultural associations, 
there should be a secretary named, as is the case with respect to those places- 
which are in communication with the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know* 
ledge, and as is the case witli the British Association for the Encouragement 
of Science ; and, that it should be the especial business of such local secretary to 
keep up a correspondence and communication with the Dublin Society, as'the 
parent and central association, for the general diffusion of knowledge bearing 
upon agricultural improvement throughout the country ?— Precisely ; and in a 
similar manner I should say, upon scientific improvement also, and on the 
efficiency of the local scientific societies, local museums, and so forth. 

3 } 79 < Would you consider it necessary, with reference to the puiposes of 
agriculture, supposing these views were adopted, that there should be a sepa- 
°* 47 * r r rate 
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rate officer connected with the Dublin Society, whose especial duty it should 
be to attend to such communications, and to superintend this department ?— 
I think so. It would indeed be hardly possible, at present, to perform such 
duties efficiently without such an officer, as no immediate officer of the society 
would be competent to form an opinion upon the questions necessarily arising 
out of them. 

3180. Do you think there ought to be a paid officer, or would you leave it 
in the hands of a person who was especially zealous about agriculture ? — I think 
it would be better to have a paid officer, and to obtain one of the best informed 
men upon agriculture, either in Scotland or in the more improved parts of 
England. 

3181. Mr. Villiers Stuart .] Has such a plan ever been proposed in the 
society ? — I am not aware of any plan exactly to that effect being proposed ; 
but in the early state of the society, the society brought over a person well 
acquainted with agriculture, and let him out, as it were, to different districts. 
However, that was a system of payment on the part of individuals. He was 
not an officer paid by the society ; but, on any one applying for that person, 
he could have the benefit of his advice for a month, on a regulated scale of 
payment, that being the least portion of time admitted ; but in the way I have 
stated it, I do not believe it has been proposed. 

3182. Then in the society, as at present constituted, there is rather a feeling 
that they should not attend very greatly to agriculture ? — I do not know that 
such is the case as a general feeling in the society. 

3183. But among the members of the society who are the most active, and 
generally attend in Dublin? — Some of the most active arc of that opinion, from 
an idea, judging of the society in its present state, that it might be inefficient 
for such purposes ; but I do nbt consider that such an objection would at all 
apply to a modified or improved state of the society. 

3184. Chairman.'] Do you think it would be possible to combine any other 
duty along with the duties which you would assign to that agricultural officer, 
so that, in case the correspondence with these local associations should not 
occupy the whole of his time, his services might be secured in other depart- 
ments of the affairs of the society? — 1 think it would be hardly possible 
to apply his services in any other way than in perfecting the practical 
branch of the botanical department. If, for instance, the very experi- 
ments already referred to were instituted, it would evidently be highly con- 
ducive towards their successful conduct to have a person concerned in them 
acquainted with agriculture, as well as a person acquainted with the more 
botanical relations of the plants, or different things cultivated ; so that I think 
he would become a necessary part of that establishment, when extended in the 
manner I have suggested. 

3185. Do you think, supposing him to be a highly qualified man, he could 
perform the duty also of agricultural professor, and give lectures upon agri- 
culture r — I think so, unquestionably; and, following the principle recom- 
mended for the other professors, I would call him agricultural professor and 
secretary. 

3186. Mr. Villiers Stuart .] Is there ground enough belonging to the society 
for carrying on such experiments as would be practically useful ? — For the 
mere purpose of gar den -vegetables or plants, I should think there is sufficient 
ground ; for agricultural experiments of any other kind there would not be 
sufficient ground. 

3187. Chairman.] For the purpose of ascertaining whether a particular pro- 
duce will bear the climate, and making certain experiments, there is perhaps 
ground enough, though there may not be enough to accomplish the purpose 
of an agricultural school ? — There would not, of course, be anything like 
enough ground to institute inquiries into the rotation of crops, or anything 
considered in a broad agricultural view ; but certainly for the cultivation of 
any particular vegetable, with reference to the soil, there would be ample 
space. 

3188. Do you think it desirable that there should be throughout the country, 
(whether with reference to this society or not is not the question, but that there 
should be in the country) several agricultural schools, for the purpose of 
instructing the sons of farmers in the most improved method of agriculture ? — 
Certainly, I am of that opinion ; I think that agricultural schools are of 

immense 
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immense importance ; though, as far as our present experience eoes of them 
with one exception, the Templemoyle school, in the comity of Dotv (indeed 
1 believe there have been but two,) they have not succeeded to the extent 
expected ; but that one is undoubtedly in a very flourishing state, and producine 
great general benefit; and if taken up by Government, with reference to 
spreading its advantages by sending pupils from various parts of the country 
it would be unquestionably even more advantageous than it is at present 

3189. You think that department, however, of agricultural instruction 
belongs rather to a general system of education than comes specifically 
within the objects of the Dublin Society ?-I think it does; but, at the same 
time, I think the Dublin Society might be a most important auxiliary, even in 
the way of general education. I would say, for instance, that in a system 
adopted as a national system of education, it might be a most able assistant, 
not so much for the instruction of mere pupils, as for that of the teachers. I 
think a higher, or rather a more prepared, class of persons, should be taken 
into these schools to be trained for teachers ; which persons I would send, 
for a portion of their time, to the several departments of the Dublin Society, 
to receive a particular course of instruction in each ; and when they had passed 
through that course, and received a certificate of qualification, they would go 
to the country sufficiently instructed in agriculture and practical science, as 
well as in common literature. And further, I would, in order to make them 
efficient for the propagation of their knowledge, confer upon the society the 
power of rewarding them, either by medals, or in some other way, when they 
should have produced a certificate that they had spread a knowledge of such 
matters to a certain extent around them. I think, in that way, the Dublin 
Society would become a powerful auxiliary to national education. 

3190. You think, in the event of establishing these Normal schools for the 
education of masters, the persons who are destined to communicate instruc- 
tion throughout the country, should themselves undergo a course of instruction 
in the Dublin Society, attending all the lectures upon different branches of 
knowledge in that society ? — Precisely. 

3191. Mr. Villiers Stuart.'] Is there any agricultural school at this moment 
in Ireland that would receive pupils from any part of Ireland, or are they all 
intended for the immediate neighbourhood? — The Templemoyle school receives 
pupils from all parts of Ireland ; and I believe now has pupils from almost 
every part of the country, the number being only limited by space. There are 
50 pupils at present; there were only 30 last season. 

3192. Is there a difficulty in getting admission into that school ? — No, there 
is no difficulty whatever. 

3193. Mr. Dunbar.] If the society had sufficient funds, do you not think 
that that branch could be as well managed by the Dublin Society as by the 
Government? — I think it might, as a head. I do not wish to look upon the 
society in any other shape than as a kind of head to a number of other distinct 
bodies. I should not anticipate any great advantage from making such a 
school a part of the Dublin Society, more especially if it were transferred t.o 
Dublin, as in fact it would then become a Dublin agricultural school, which, 
though of great advantage to Dublin, would not be of equal advantage to other 
parts of the country ; but I think to make the Dublin Society the head of all 
other establishments of the kind, and also a source of instruction to the 
teachers in those establishments, would be the way to draw the greatest pos- 
sible advantage from it. I do not mean by an expression I have used, that 
the Government should become the head or directing body of any of these 
institutions ; I think such would be a very injurious system, and would check 
the support and cramp the energies of private individuals ; and, as in almost all 
cases of that kind, would be attended with evil instead of good. I mean by 
“ the Government taking it up,” that they should send pupils from the poor 
and mountainous parts of Ireland,- from which the peasantry would of them- 
selves be enabled to send them, and where no resident gentry are to be found 
to supply the deficiency: it is only in that way I speak of the “Government 
taking it up,” not as the directing head. 

3194. Mr. Villiers Stuart.] If there were such a central school, do you not 
consider it very desirable that the gentry and resident agriculturists should 
send their sons to such an establishment for instruction ? — Certainly. 
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3195. That would be a better way probably than the Government takino- it 
up ?-—' Yes ; whenever the gentry .are sufficiently patriotic to attend not only to 
the interests of the people, but their own interests, they would do so ; still there 
are many parts of the country where such liberality could be hardly looked for 
such, for instance, as Erris, and other parts of the country, where there are no 
resident gentry. 

3196. Chairman.'] Then you do not think it desirable to continue what 
has been done of late years in the Dublin Society, the exhibition of cattle 
in the society itself? — I see no evil arising from it, and I think, as far as 
Dublin and its vicinity are concerned, it has been of advantage. If there 
were a Dublin agricultural society (supposing such a body should be esta- 
blished), I then should feci it was not within the province of the Dublin 
Society ; but in the present state of things I conceive it has been of advantage, 
and would continue to be so. 

3197. But you would think that were any considerable amount of fund 
applied to such a purpose, which is purely local, it would be an abstraction 
from the other and more generally useful purposes of the society ?— I think so. 

3198. Have you any suggestion to offer as to the best means of increasing 
the efficiency of the botanical department of the society, so as to render it instru- 
mental in the diffusion of botanical knowledge throughout Ireland generally ? 
— I do not see that I could offer any other suggestion than merely extending 
the principle of what I have stated respecting agriculture. The botanic gar- 
den should be a source of instruction in cottage gardening for the country at 
large ; and I think it would be of great importance if the active persons in that 
garden, for instance, the curator or head-gardener, had apprentices in garden- 
ing, for the purpose of supplying the country with Irish gardeners. I think it 
would be quite available tor the purpose, and could be very easily brought to 
bear upon the point. At present [ believe the great mass of the Irish gentry 
are supplied with Scotch gardeners. Now, I do not see any reason why they 
should not be supplied with Irish gardeners, and I think the Dublin Society’s 
garden might be made the means of doing so, and thus benefiting the country 
in a very important way. 

3199. If a disposition existed in any part of the country to form botanic 
gardens, do' you not think it would be the duty of the Dublin Society to assist 
and encourage such local associations ? — Clearly so. 

3200. And that the same principle of communication should exist in the 
case of horticultural associations, as you have described in the case of agricul- 
tural ? — Clearly so. 

3201. With reference to plants, they should exercise a discreet liberality in 
bestowing duplicate specimens of plants? — Certainly. 

3202. Throughout Ireland there is a great disposition to form horticultural 
associations; do you consider that this is so important an object as to render 
it necessary or desirable that these local associations should be placed in con- 
nection with the botanical departments of the Dublin Society ?■ — I think 
no evil would arise from it ; but I do not consider the ornamental part of gar- 
dening, in the present state of the country, of so much importance to the 
country as more practical matters. Restricting it to such practical points, the 
question would become one of gardening, similar to that which has been 
already touched upon ; but if it referred to shows of rare plants or choice fruits 
and flowers, then I do not conceive that horticultural societies are of such im- 
portance as to require the assistance of the. Dublin Society, though I should 
not object to their connection with it, as tending to promote the knowledge 
of botany. 

3203. Should you conceive it desirable, if the result of any experiments in 
the Dublin Society, with respect to a particular vegetable, or with respect to 
particular tree, had been such as to satisfy the botanical committee of the Du - 
lin Society, that the general introduction of that vegetable or that tree wou 
productive of benefit in Ireland, that it should be within the scope of their aj 
to communicate such knowledge to the different societies throughout the coun ry^ 
— Certainly, and to call upon them for co-operation in trying experiments up 
their culture ; and in that way, if we were to consider the horticultural s0< ? ,3 
as modified botanical societies, there could be no reason why they si 
not be connected with the Dublin Society ; but if we were to draw a is ^ 
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tion (it is only ill that point of view I qualify my opinion), makino- one rather 
a show institution, and the other a practical scientific institution, then I would 
give a different opinion upon the two. It is, however, difficult to separate two 
things so nearly allied, one from the other. 

3204. Do you think it desirable that the Dublin Society should be instru- 
mental in the diffusion of useful seeds throughout the country ? — Certainly. 

3205. That that would be a legitimate object ?— Decidedly so ; and not only 
that, but with respect to those seeds which probably are not in the question 
referred to, for instance, the seeds of different varieties of ordinary cultivated 
grains, such as wheat, &c., in which the system of agriculture in Ireland is so 
deficient ; they might, by ascertaining the proper time and proper temperature 
of sowing each variety of these seeds, spread a great deal of important infor- 
mation, and not merely information, for if they sent also the means of carrying 
the information into effect, that is, sent the seeds, there could be no doubt that 
their instructions would be carried into effect ; but if on the other hand, they 
were to send a pamphlet describing the uses of such and such grains without 
the seeds, leaving those persons to look out for the grain, or find the means of 
obtaining it, the wished-for experiment would as surely come to nothing, and 
their recommendation fall to the ground; but sending information with the 
means of carrying it into effect in the shape of seeds or plants, they would 
spread and insure the application of useful knowledge. 

3206. What is your opinion of the general condition of the botanical garden 
of the Dublin Society? — I am not acquainted with the botanical garden 
of my own knowledge, and, therefore, I can give no decided opinion ; but I 
think it right to state, that I learn from very high authority, that within the 
last two years it lias made great strides in improvements. I met the other 
day, Joseph Lambert, esq., of Brook Hill, county of Mayo, the author of a very 
useful work upon agriculture, and he stated that within the last two years, 
he had witnessed the most amazing improvement in the garden of the Dublin 
Society. I know a good deal more of the college garden than I do of the 
Dublin Society’s garden. 

3207. Speaking comparatively, should you say the Dublin Society’s garden 
occupied a fair place as compared with the college garden? — Generally speak- 
ing, with reference to rare plants, it is considered not to do so ; but I am hardly 
able to give an opinion upon it. 

3208. Captain Jones. ] With reference to the usefulness of the garden, do 
you not think the botanic garden of the society holds a fair place as com- 
pared with the college garden?— Yes I think it does ; though in another point 
of view it may be doubted whether the numbe! of plants in the society’s garden 
is equal in number to that of the college garden. The college garden is a purely 
scientific garden, being solely intended for scientific purposes; and there area 
number of pupils constantly attending, with a view to the higher objects of 
botany. Whether the same result is obtained from the Dublin Society’s gar- 
den, I am hardly competent to say ; but as the college garden is properly not 
directed to the cultivation of useful vegetables for useful purposes, so ought 
the garden of the Dublin Society to be more directed to such purposes of 
utility. 

3208*. Chairman.] Do yon think much benefit arises from the botanical lec- 
tures given in the garden of the society ? — I cannot imagine that botanical 
lectures could be given without advantage ; and as I know that a number do 
attend, I think we must conclude that advantage does result from these . lec- 
tures. That I think is a fair conclusion, and they may be presumed to spread 
a taste for the study in Dublin among a great number of persons, particularly 
the ladies of Dublin, some of whom are very fond of the study ; a feeling, I 
Presume, in a great measure arising from attending those lectures, so that to 
that extent I must consider they are useful. 

3209. Do you consider that practical gardeners and persons in the practical 
classes of life, are in the habit of attending those lectures? — That I am not 
able to state;- 1 should think that scientific botanical lectures would not be 
likely to draw the particular class alluded to without previous information. A 
Practical course in the garden would gradually bring forward such people to 
appreciate the higher branches of science, and then of course they would atten 
“re lectures; but you could hardly expect that practical gardeners, or other 
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similar persons without that previous introduction, would attend the higher 
order of lectures. 

3210. Looking to the maximum of advantage which you could derive from 
the present funds of the Dublin Society, do you think too large a proportion is 
devoted to the botanical department? — In the present state of the society, I 
do not well see how less could be allowed to it, as I do not think that any 
branch in the institution is overpaid, nor can I see how reduction is possible, 
though at the same time the sum applied does appear a large one. Whether 
other advantages could be derived from the application of the same sum is 
another point. I think those extended advantages could be obtained, but 
I do not think the sum now applied could be reduced without losing some of 
the advantages which are already attained. 

3211. Under all the circumstances of the case, do you consider it desirable 
that the garden should be abridged in point of extent ?-— No, I do not; recol- 
lecting that I am looking forward to other applications of the garden. 

3212. Supposing your views in other respects were adopted, you would not 
consider the Dublin Society’s garden too large? — Decidedly not. 

3213. Mr. Villiers Stuart.] You consider that too great a portion of that 
garden is now given up to mere botanical subjects ? — Too great a portion of it 
is probably taken up in giving picturesque effect to botanical arrangement, in 
proportion to that applied to purposes of utility. I do not mean to say, that 
too much botany as a science is taught there, that I should conceive to be 
impossible ; but still the space of the garden would allow the abstraction of a 
portion of it to be devoted to practical purposes ; and here also I may observe, 
that the occasional examples, rare as they must necessarily be, of persons who 
have been employed as assistants in the garden, being employed afterwards as 
independent gardeners, prove the advantages which would attend the establish- 
ment of a distinct gardeners’ class, from which gardeners of various degrees 
of skill could be supplied at corresponding rates of remuneration. 

3214. Chairman .] Would you apply the principle of extension to which you have 
referred in former answers to other departments of the society, besides agricul- 
ture and horticulture; would you apply it, for instance, to the sciences which are 
taught by other professors of the society ? — Distinctly so ; and even with more 
advantage could that extension be applied to others. I would say, for instance, 
the same extension should be effected in respect to the geological and minera- 
logical departments, and the school of fine arts ; in fact, I do not see that the 
principle of extension in one could be adopted with effect, unless the same 
principle were applied to the others. 

3215. You think the Dublin Society ought to be made instrumental in pro- 
moting the diffusion of all that description of knowledge throughout Ireland 
generally, which is capable of being communicated by lectures and by scientific 
institutions, and which does not immediately form an ordinary part of regular 
education? — Clearly so. 

3216. Do the Committee understand you to mean that it would be desir- 
able, that the Dublin Society should be empowered to send down its professors, 
or obtain for parties, applying to it, a course of lectures, whether it be a 
mechanics’ institution or a local scientific association in the country — that the 
Dublin Society should be empowered to secure to such parties, so applying and 
contributing, a sufficient Ymount to indemnify the ordinary expenses attending 
such lectures upon any particular branch of science ? — Certainly ; and not only 
I would say its own professors, but the very system which is now referred to 
would give the society the power of aiding in such objects, even in a dineren 
way ; for instance, by its local secretaries it would learn whether there were 
institutions in various parts of the country desirous of having a course of lec- 
tures upon general subjects ; and each of which would apply a certain sum 
towards that object. The society, thus made aware of the whole sum whic r 
could be raised for such purpose* would, at once, correspond with some emi- 
nent individual either in Ireland, if he is to he found there, or out of t e 

country, if not to be found there, and knowing precisely the whole sum t a 
could be raised, they would be able to command services commensurate wi 
that sum ; whereas, upon the present system, supposing a small local S0C1 ^D 
required the aid of a professor in any particular science to give lectures, 
is that society to obtain it? It could only offer, perhaps, a small sum, say • 

for a course of lectures, and that sum would not be sufficient to induce an 
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man to cross the channel, and give a course of lectures, nor would the society 
have any means of guaranteeing more ; whereas, on the system recommended 
the society knowing what one town wanted, might institute inquiries and 
ascertain whether any other place would join, and by that means might collect 
a fund to send such person round the country,- and spread general information 
Its own professor, of course, would be also available for such a purpose as 
they always have in other things; for instance, the professors have been in the 
habit of making exclusions for a particular purpose, and there is no doubt such 
excursions might be often much better applied in local lectures, than towards 
such results as have been hitherto obtained from them; referring, for instance, 
to the late Sii Gluules Gics6cke, it would have been of infinitely greater im- 
portance that Sir Charles should have delivered lectures at various places, than 
in making hasty geological or mineralogical inquiries, which were ultimately of 
little importance. J 

3217. The result of such lectures would probably have been to have gathered 
into the Dublin Society a much greater amount of local information than it 
would have been possible for one individual, in a hasty and rapid tour, to have 
acquired r 'Certainly ; it would have drawn together every person in that dis- 
trict who either had information on the subject or was desirous of obtaining 
that information, and instead of one person taking a glance at the subject, he 
would have left a great number of zealous pupils to act as inquirers, in every 
possible direction ; and if those persons had a consciousness that any informa- 
tion they possessed could be readily sent to such a body as the Dublin Society, 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining it ; it is only where there is not such 
a certainty or such a knowledge that a difficulty occurs. 

3218. Have you formed an estimate as to what sum allocated for that specific 
purpose of diffusing knowledge throughout the country, in the mode suggested, 
would be sufficient ? — X cannot say 1 have fully estimated the sum ; it would 
require a little consideration, and I cannot therefore at this moment state 
with any degree of confidence what would be a sufficient sum. 

3219. Do you think, with reference to the sciences which are taught by 
the professors, the sum of 500 1 . would, under the present circumstances of 
Ireland, be nearly adequate to meet local subscriptions ? — I should conceive it 
would ; I do not think much more at any rate would be required. 

3220. And with respect to agricultural purposes ; do you think 5 00 1 . would 
be sufficient, distinct from the other sum ? — I should conceive it would ; and 
combining the objects of these two questions together, and connecting with 
them the appointment of an agricultural professor or secretary, I should say 
that 1,200 in addition to the sum now granted to the Dublin Society, might 
be most wisely and effectively applied. The arrangement would be managed 
thus : 

for the professor of agriculture, acting as secretary to the agricultural 
section of the council, 200 which sum, in his case as well as in that of the 
other professors, should be augmented by a certain portion of the sums raised 
m the country for the payment of lectures. 

In aid of agricultural societies, 500/., which sum I would thus apply: 1st. 
As premiums for the successful cultivation of any particular grain or vegetable 
recommended by the society, or for the adoption and successful application of 
an y system of cultivation similarly recommended ; and, in conferring such 
rewards, the rule should he to offer medals, of no great value, where it was 
expected from the nature of the trial that the large and rich landowners 
would be the competitors ; and sums of money, sufficient to effect some im- 
portant purchase where it was expected the small farmers or cottagers would 
endeavour to obtain the prize. By operating on the latter class, more imme- 
diate improvement could be effected than by any stimulus applied to the 
former ; nor would a large sum be necessary, as the society could combine 
several distinct districts, in which soil and climate were nearly the same, in 
one > and thus be able to offer more valuable and effective prizes, and to spread 
ffi ? re widely the spirit of useful emulation than would be done by smaller 
pnzes, bestowed at a greater number of independent places ; and next, in aid 
of important experiments proposed by local agricultural societies, and towards 
which they had raised some equivalent sum, or in facilitating the introduction 
of any valuable plant or mode of culture recommended by the council; nor 
would I confine this to the recommendations of regular agricultural societies ; 
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on the contrary, I would encourage small associations of gentlemen or of 
farmers ; two or three, for instance ; to act together for some definite object, 
and to form as it were a nucleus for future societies. 

2d. In aid of the establishment of local museums, 500 L This sum to be 
granted on proper inquiry by the local secretary, or by a committee of council 
appointed for the purpose, in the proportion of one-third of the sum raised by 
local subscription, and to be solely devoted to the expenses of first establish- 
ment, not to the current expenses. As one or two such museums could alone 
be expected to start up in any one year, the sum here stated is sufficient to 
effect very great results. 

3221. With respect to the formation of museums throughout the country ; 
would you consider it desirable that the Dublin Society should become the 
medium of an interchange of specimens; that, for instance, with reference to 
geology, on a local scientific association sending up a complete set of geologi- 
cal specimens from the neighbouring country, and its most remarkable fossils, 
the Dublin Society should be empowered to give an equivalent, in order to 
enrich the local museum in the description of specimens which they might 
not otherwise have the means of obtaining ? — Distinctly so ; and fur- 
ther, I conceive that the Dublin Society would obtain almost the same object 
without being even required to make an equivalent : for, supposing the Dublin 
Society were made available for local purposes in the way I have described, 
the mere circumstance of naming the specimens to persons in the country, not 
having access to sufficient authority, would be considered an ample return for 
the specimens given. This would particularly apply to fossils, as it would be 
quite impossible for a person in the country to attempt the study of fossils 
without the. power of consulting expensive works ; such works would of course 
be in the Dublin Society’s library, whilst the professor of the subject, or some 
member of the society, would be adequate to name the specimens, and place 
them in the museum, supplying a list of the names to the donors of the 
specimens ; so that the society itself, by such a system, would enrich and per- 
fect its collection, and at the same time render its library, as it were, available 
throughout the country. • 

3222. Do you not think that the same principle might be applied as between 

other countries and Ireland, by the interchange of Irish geological specimens, 
or Irish botanical specimens, to the museums of England, or even of foreign 
countries ; that, for instance, the Dublin Society might enrich its museum by 
exchanging a complete set of the geological specimens and fossils of Ireland, 
for a complete set of the geological specimens of Trance, or of a particular 
locality in France? — There is no doubt such a system would be of great 
advantage ; but, up to the present time, it has not been generally introduced 
into this, nor perhaps into many other societies ; which is to be regretted. Indi- 
viduals, and very frequently collectors of such things, do propose to societies, 
or to other individuals, to exchange with them ; and in one way or the other, 
no doubt such an exchange would be of great importance. Although, how- 
ever, so far as societies go, I am not aware of any very general system 0 
exchange having been introduced amongst them, I have no doubt that weie 
such a system set on foot ; for instance, if the Dublin Society were to apply 0 
any of the institutions of France, aud state its readiness to supply such and sue 1 
things, the natural products of Ireland, such body would respond to its ee 
ings, and give similar products of the natural history of France in ie ui • 
Whether there is such an interchange between the local societies of rran 
and the French museum, or between similar bodies in other parts of the 0 
tinent, I am not aware. It is little practised in this country ; though there a 
some instances of it. There is a society recently established at bcarboro g , * 
which I believe is quite ready to exchange anything belonging to that neig 
bourhood with any other body ; and no doubt any other society, if the pi op 
were made, would readily accede to it. , of 

3223. That principle has been adopted with respect to the exc moa 

Transactions throughout all the countries of Europe ? — Y es, it is a c 
principle with respect to Transactions. . c q 

3224. The Royal Irish Academy, I believe, receive the Transaction 
the principal societies in Europe ? — Yes, of almost every eminent s 
Europe. 

3225. And give theirs in exchange ? — Precisely. g -yyhat 
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,3 22fi - y.’ at 18 y° ur opinion with respect to the present state of the Museum 
°f the Dublin Society as to its co lection and as to its arrangement ?_I com 
sidei the collection, taken as a collection, is not what it ought to be It is an 
infenor collection, m every respect; and I also think the space for putting it un 
is inadequate foi such a purpose. If it were much increased there would be no 
room perhaps for the specimens ; but that it requires increase there can be no 
question. 

3227. In order to form anything like a creditable museum, it would appear 
from the evidence we have received, that it is absolutely necessary considerably 
to increase the space devoted to the exhibition of the objects ’—Decidedly 
for two reasons; not merely to accommodate the specimens, but to separate 
them. At present there is great confusion. You have specimens of a 
variety of different things huddled together. Now' that is not consistent with 
the character of a scientific collection ; it appears more as a show a toy a 
thing which people unacquainted with the subject may go to see, and stare at 
and be satisfied : but should a scientific man enter it, whose object is inquiry 
he cannot be satisfied when he sees things mixed up thus heterogeneously. It 
is true, the present curator is making very great efforts to remove the defect • 
but it cannot be entirely removed until there shall be an adequate space for 
the reception and separation of the various objects of such a collection. 

3228. Connected with the survey in which you have been engaged, there 

has been a collection of a very considerable number of geological specimens • 
has there not? — Yes, there has. - r * 

3229. Where are they at present deposited ?— At the office of the Survey 
in the Phoenix Park. 

3230. It will become absolutely necessary, if they are to be preserved at all, 
to build some place for their accommodation?— Ultimately that must be done’. 
At present, with two or three counties, we can of course contrive to stow away 
the specimens. 

323 1 * Is it your opinion that it would be desirable to place those specimens- 
in the museum, enlarged, of the Dublin Society, or to place them elsewhere? — 
I think there can be no question that the Dublin Society should be the ultimate 
depository of those specimens ; and I do not see that anything more could be 
necessary, as far as the survey itself is concerned, whilst in progress, than a suffi- 
cient number of specimens to give information to the persons concerned, of what 
has been done, and what ought to be done ; but, even supposing a complete se.t 
retained, there could be no difficulty at the same time in placing a similar set 
in the national museum, and the consequence would be that you would have 
a national geological collection, which could not be attained in any other way. 
It would be utterly impossible to look for it by casual search, and the occa- 
sional employment of persons to collect. You would have a general collec- 
tion, perhaps unequalled, by such an arrangement. And I would further 
remark that, though our particular object is, of course, the geological inves- 
tigation of the country, still it is utterly impossible for us to go through the 
country in that way, without in the same way collecting specimens of almost 
every other branch of natural history; and therefore that our collection ulti- 
mately would be as complete in natural history generally as in geology, as a 
branch of it. 

3 2 32. It has been suggested to the Committee, that particular descriptions 
of specimens in natural history, say entomological specimens, and I believe 
also everything bearing upon botany, should be consigned to a museum 
formed in the botanic garden ; would you consider that arrangement more 
desirable than to congregate into one museum objects and rarities of every class? 
■7 1 think that, taking the objects to be attained by a general museum into con- 
sideration, they would be better attained by a general museum, in a place easy 
of access. If it were wished, however, to illustrate any particular point of 
Natural history, it might be desirable to have the specimens on the spot; for 
instance, to show the relation of any particular insects to any particular plants, 
it might be desirable for the professor to have such a museum at hand to apply to; 
but with a view to the objects generally, a collection of insects would be applied 
to far better advantage in a building, easy of access, than in the botanic garden. 

3233. In many departments the museum is miserably defective; is it not? 
7"It is miserably defective ; and what is very striking is, that it is more defec- 
tive in the native collections than in any other; a very remarkable fact. There 
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is hardly any branch of it, as far as the natural history of the country goes, which 
can be considered perfect, or even respectable. 

3234. The inference which a well-informed stranger, visiting the museum 
would draw from that fact, would be, that the museum committee had neglected 
its duties to a great extent?— Either that, or that the museum committee 
were incapable of performing it. 

3235. Do you consider that the defective arrangement is the fault of the 
curator, under the present circumstances ?— I think, to a certain degree, we 
must ascribe that defect to the curator, speaking of course of the past ; but 
that is no excuse whatever for the museum committee j for, if there be a com- 
mittee, the object and intention of that committee must be to see that the 
curator does his duty, and that he is efficient for its performance. Now a very 
efficient person might be appointed for the management of some particular 
branch of the institution ; and you could not blame that person because another 
branch fell into neglect. For instance, referring to a person whom I speak of 
with very great respect, Sir Charles Giesdckc, we could not blame him because 
certain branches of natural history fell into arrear, when he was, perhaps, un- 
acquainted with those branches ; for when there are members of the society 
fully competent to co-operate with that curator, we must blame either the 
mode of arranging the committees, or the committee itself, that they should 
fall into decay ; and therefore it is I am not inclined to let the censure fall 
upon the curator alone, whilst there is a responsible body to look after the 
museum, and see that it is in proper order. 

3236. Do you interest yourself about medals at all? — No ; I do not. 

3237. That department of the Museum is also very defective, we understand? 
— That I know nothing of. 

3238. You would apply the same principle of exchange to the numerous old 
coins which are found in different parts of Ireland, with reference to that depart- 
ment of the museum, as well as to the others? — Certainly 5 the museum appears 
defective, not so much in coins perhaps as in the numerous relics of Irish antiquity 
which are now to be found in some private collections; and when we see what 
individuals have done, in a very limited portion of time, we should certainly 
look for a noble collection, as commensurate with the means of such a society. 
Now, there is no such collection to be found in the Dublin Society as exists 
in the houses of the Dean of St. Patrick, or of Mr. Petre. 

3239. There are, from time to time, abundant opportunities of collecting 
interesting relics of antiquities in Ireland? — Ample opportunities. 

3240. Which ought naturally to find their way into the Dublin Society as a 
general receptacle ? — Certainly ; but, at the same time, it is quite apparent 
that tlic Dublin Society, without the adoption of some such principle as that I 
have pointed out, as to local secretaries, could hardly attain the object in view, 
which requires people on the watch and on the spot. Such things are objects 
of research to a great number of persons ; and the society must be on the spot, 
either virtually, or by some of its members, or persons engaged in its interest, 
or it never could make such a collection. And, therefore, though I regret 
that the museum is in so bad a state, in that particular branch, I do not think 
it deserves so much censure as I attach to the neglect of some of the other 
parts of the institution. 

3241. Do you interest yourself at all in the department of the Fine Arts r—- 

Not much ; my own opinion respecting it being, that without considerable 
alteration _ of the system, it is of no great national importance. I think these 
schools might be made more practically useful in the same way as the other 
branches of the institution. To advance the study of the fine arts there is an 
academy of painting in the city ; and some spirited individuals have projected, 
and will very soon carry into effect, an institution on the same plan as that 0 
Edinburgh, with a view to contribute to the promotion of the fine arts, by pur- 
chasing, annually, a certain number of the productions of native artists. Wne 
Ilook at these circumstances, I do not consider these schools, as schools or tie 
fine arts, of the importance which many others, perhaps, do consider them. 
At the same time, I think they might be made so ; and, to a certain extent, ai 
now useful towards practical purposes. . „ 

3242. You are aware that at this moment it is in contemplation to 
system of schools, in connexion with the British Museum, probably or a so 
what similar nature to those of the Dublin Society? — I was not aware or > 
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but even then we must look upon the two countries in very different points of 
• view. One, perhaps, is a country arrived at the very highest state of improve- 
ment, and where accomplishment is naturally looked to ; the other is a country 
where everything is to be done to bring it to that state of improvement and I 
should think these schools might be applied more judiciously towards some more 
practical object or effect; for instance, I would say, in modelling cottages, and 
teaching the rudiments of rural architecture, branches which might be taught 
with ease; and the schools in that way be rendered efficient for the great object 
of national instruction and improvement ; which are what I look to more than 
the mere spreading of a taste for the fine arts. 

, 324 3 - Your objection is not, to the connection of schools with such an insti- 
tution as the Dublin Society, but it is to the nature of the duties assigned to those 

schools, as too much of an ornamental, and too little of a practical kind? 

Precisely ; for though l am fully aware that the present division of the schools 
admits a section of architecture and one of modelling in clay, I see, by the return 
of pupils, that neither one nor the other receives so large a share of students as 
the schools for figure and landscape-drawing ; nor indeed is it sufficient that 
pupils should learn to draw architectural designs ; they ought to learn the prin- 
ciples of. construction ; and that in a simple way, directed to the purposes of 
humble life. 

3244. Do you consider it desirable that such subjects as practical mechanics 
should be taught in the schools ? — Certainly. 

3245. Everything bearing upon the useful occupations of life ? — Certainly. 
Taking them merely as drawing-schools, I should say they were of value ; but 
if we confine that drawing in a great measure to drawing after antique models 
or statues, or perhaps copying inscriptions, or anything of that kind, I do not 
see the great importance of that instruction, when it is conferred. I should 
rather give the person, in learning drawing, a taste for applying that knowledge 
in a useful way. I would teach him to draw machinery, cottages, implements 
of agriculture, and so on ; and then I could apply that man’s talent with 
advantage. 

3246. Do you not think the opportunities of learning the principles of 
design at these schools enable a great number of young men in Dublin to em- 
ploy, with advantage, this acquirement in the particular departments of manu- 
factures which require ornament; such, for instance, as paper-staining or stucco, 
or any of these arts in which the invention and fancy is brought to bear upon 
the practical ornament of houses, and other things ? — Certainly, such would 
be practical results, and so far would be of advantage ; but what proportion do 
the pupils who ultimately devote their talents in that way bear to the great 
mass of persons who are instructed in the schools ? It would be difficult to 
decide their real importance in that point of view, without ascertaining the 
fact. I should conceive the number would actually be found exceedingly 
small ; or that, taking any one of the branches alluded to, the number who 
actually devote themselves to such particular branch would be very small. 
Viewing Dublin as a manufacturing place, I suppose a very small number in 
either of these branches would be amply sufficient to supply the wants of the 
whole city ; and if students of the society are occasionally found even in 
London employed in this manner, or as copyists in the offices of architects, or 
even as machinery-draughtsmen, I should consider the fact a proof of the 
possible importance of the schools under judicious arrangements, whilst the 
rarity of such instances proves the necessity of such arrangements. 

3247. What do you conceive to be the future occupations of most of the 

young men who attend these schools ?— That I can hardly venture to say ; but 
I should by no means conceive the great mass of them go there for the purpose 
of acquiring the art of design, as being applicable to such useful purposes as 
those enumerated. . 

3248. Do you think the bulk of them attend these schools with the view 01 
becoming professional artists ? — Perhaps some of them do ; yet I cannot think 
that a very large proportion of them do so. I have no sufficient knowledge 01 
that branch to answer the question ; but I think it certainly would be desirable 
to ascertain the actual class of persons who do attend , these schools, m order 
to ascertain whether the persons who attend, or a majority of them, go to attain 
a portion of their ordinary education which they might attain by their own 
means. That I think would be a very legitimate subject, of inquiry ; tor 
^stance, we may suppose a tradesman’s son, who might attain the know eg 
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of drawing which was necessary for him very readily at his father’s expem 
and yet he may go to the institution to perfect himself in that particular 
branch of knowledge, free of expense. I should say such was an improper 
application of the society’s funds. Now the questions are, whether sufficient 
means are taken to prevent such a system; and what class of persons do 
actually attend the schools. As I stated, I have not sufficiently looked into the 
schools to enable me to answer these inquiries, which appear to me to be most 
important, more particularly where such practical applications of talent are the 
desired end. 

3249. The art of modelling in clay has a practical bearing upon many of 
the useful arts of life ?— Yes ; I consider it a very valuable part of the system 
especially if it were brought into more practical application ; for instance if 
a course of architectural instruction were entered upon, the pupils might be 
directed to model a building on a certain scale, and having cut it out in model 
to make inquiry as to the expense of such a structure ; then he would be 
acquiring a kind of information which he could afterwards readily apply. 
Suppose, as another instance, he looked forward to being a surveyor, (and I think 
the probability is that a large number of persons who do attend these schools 
look to that branch more than any other), he would think it necessary to 
perfect himself, to a certain degree, in drawing ; and whilst so doing might 
acquire a habit of accuracy in measurements, and in perspective, rather than a 
mere loose and flashy style ; a defect I have found to prevail in almost every 
case of the kind unconnected with the society, and I think it is probably equally 
prevalent there also. 

3250. Hitherto there has been very little engineering ability in Ireland ? — 
Much less than might have been anticipated. 

3251. Do you think one of the objects of those schools should be to raise up 
a class of engineers and surveyors ? — Certainly, of engineers and architects ; 
that is the very thing I have been pointing to, when I say that machinery-draw- 
ing, and chawing of that description, should be connected with instruction, as 
to principles, so as to render the mere mechanical process only a part of the 
general system ; then the schools would become of great national importance. 

3252. Suppose you were called upon distinctly to found such a new class of 
these schools, or suppress one of the existing ones, which would be the class 
you would name, what title would you give it, and what would be the parti- 
cular class you would suppress ? — I should myself, though I might be considered 
rather gothic for so doing, be very much inclined, if I were obliged to suppress 
one or the other, to suppress the portion which might be called simply the 
School of Fine Arts ; and I would supply its place by making it a school of 
mechanical arts. We have at present, for instance, a department of Natural 
Philosophy ; now I think the term so applied in an institution of this kind is a 
bad one ; I should say mechanical philosophy ; and I would make a school of 
design part of that department : further than this it would be difficult to say 
what we should suppress or what we should add ; but I certainly think the 
application of the schools would be far more judicious in the way I have 
suggested than in any other. 

3253. With respect to the fine arts ; there is at present, I believe, no institu- 
tion in Dublin in which the public has the opportunity of seeing paintings ?— 
There is no national institution ; but, of course there are exhibitions of the Irish 
Academy. 

3254. There is nothing equivalent to the National Gallery in London, or the 
Louvre at Paris ? — Certainly not. 

3255. It would be desirable, however, that there should be such an exhibition) 

if the materials existed, for the purpose of giving to persons in the middling 
and humbler classes of life a taste for those more refined pleasures which have 
a tendency to abstract them from grosser amusements ? — Certainly ; but the 
advantage derived from such a gallery is quite of a different order. In the school, 
you have to initiate a taste ; you have to train the person from nothing up to a 
state. of perfection; but in the other you hold out a great advantage to a person 
who has already made a progress sufficient to appreciate it, and enable such a 
person to perfect himself, having already gone a large way towards perfection ; 
such is the difference between an exhibition of paintings, or a gallery of statues, 
and a mere initiatory school of design. . 

3256. Did 
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lic such exhibitions . I am not aware of what they have done in that war 

3257- Have you ever heard that they have attempted to obtain from individuals 
in possession of fine pictures m Dublin, the loan of these pictures for a time in 
order that they might be exhibited to the public in the way the works of the 
ancient masters are exhibited at the British Institution ? — I am not aware of the 
fact. 

3 . 2 '?, 8 - ®°.y° u * hlr ‘ k it desirable, if a disposition exists among public-spirited 
individuals m Ireland to lend their valuable pictures for the purpose of -rati- 
fying public taste, that the Dublin Society should take upon itself the office 
of being the medium of presenting them to the public ?— Certainly = I should 
think it highly desirable. 



3259. Do you not think the effect of the Dublin Society bestirring itself in all 

these different means of contributing to the public amusement and to the pub- 
lie instruction, would have the effect of rendering it a highly popular society > 
—Certainly, no question of it. . 

3260. At present it is not so much so as it ought to he. ?— Not only is it not 
so much so as it ought to be, but it is not by any means doing so much to 
become so, as it would do if it were rendered fully efficient. 

3261. Many persons look upon the Dublin Society at present with something 
approaching suspicion ?-— I believe a great many more look upon it with a feel- 
ing not of actual suspicion, but of distrust, as a body which does nothing. 
There is a feeling, in a scientific sense, bordering very much upon this among 
scientific mem in Dublin ; they look upon it as a body which is doing no thin g, 
though not as a body incapable of doing anything under other arrangements. 

3262. Many of them look upon it as an institution of which the members 
consider themselves as composing a club ? — I am not aware that such is the 
general feeling; certainly some do, but I should not say that is the general feeling. 

3263. Do you think there is a feeling abroad at this moment that it is to a 
certain extent a sectarian society ? — That I know is the feeling with many, but 
then it is, of course, the feeling of that portion who consider that they are in- 
juriously operated upon by the arrangements of the society ; the other side, of 
course, think differently. Certainly those who consider that they have been 
unjustly excluded, or if not they, yet, what in feeling is tantamount to it, others 
in whom they were interested do consider it in that light. 

3264- Are you of opinion that the ballot ought to be continued in the Dub- 
lin Society ? — I consider the ballot can only operate in this way, to make the 
Society a more select body ; and I do not look upon it as necessary in any 
other point of view. 

, 3265. The effect of the ballot in a recent instance has been to exclude an in- 
dividual for whom a very large portion of the public at large entertain a very 
high respect ? — Precisely. 

3 2 66 - As long as you have the ballot, do you see any mode of avoiding such 
a capricious exclusion ? — We know that in the case of that exclusion the majo- 
rity voted for the admission of the individual ; hut whether that majority would 
have been increased by open voting or not I think is a doubtful question. 

3267. Do you think it desirable there should he a process of election on ad- 
mission ? — I think there should be some process or form of election, but I my- 
self, in all such eases, am in favour of the most open and ready admission pos- 
sible. I cannot conceive that persons looking to the scientific objects of a 
-scientific society can require any great safeguard ; and that being the case I see 

reason why there should be any difficulty in getting into such a society. 
We do not find it necessary in two of the recently formed societies of Dublin 
to adopt any restriction ; for instance, in the Geological and Zoological Socie- 
ties of Dublin the mode of admission is quite simple ; one member proposes the 
candidate to the. council, and another seconds him, and the person thus becomes 
a member of the society. 

3268 . Is there no ballot ? — None whatever. 

32^9. And no election ? — None, beyond what I have stated. 

3 2 7 «- If that observation he applicable to private societies, surely it would 
apply with tenfold force to a society which is supported almost exclusively by 
Parliamentary grant, which is given for the benefit of the public a,t large, and 
ft°t for the benefit of a few individuals who may compose the society ? I see 
Z 10 danger to be apprehended from the simplest mode of admission into that 
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society. Whilst the subscription is rendered something which would be per- 
haps onerous to many individuals, I think there could be no difficulty or 
danger in admitting persons in the most open way. y 

3271. Captain Jones. I understand you to mean by that, that the Dublin 
Society should have no power of selection or exclusion at all ? — I think all 
necessary would be, a sufficient number of recommendatory names which 
should be recorded in the list of the society as having introduced or recom- 
mended the candidate. I do not think anything more is necessary in such an 
institution as the Dublin Society. 

3272. May I ask how long you have lived in Ireland ? — Since the year 1825 . 

3273 Are you aware that party-feeling often' runs very high in Ireland? 

I am certainly aware that it does ; but I see no such party-feeling in the Geolo- 
gical or in the Zoological Society ; and consequently I am of opinion that the 
same cause which did away with party feeling in those societies would have 
the same effect in doing away with it in the Dublin Society. 

3274. Do you not think it very desirable that the Dublin Society should have 
the power of excluding all political or party-feeling from their proceedings ? — 
Certainly, of excluding all such feeling from their proceedings ; but not of 
excluding from their body persons who are supposed to be political partisans. 
They certainly are quite justified in excluding politics from their proceedings, 
but I think they are not at all justified in excluding political persons from their 
body. 

3275. Do you suppose that if a great number of the members of the Dublin 
Society fancied that the admission of Dr. Murray, for instance, the very last 
gentleman who was excluded, would have introduced politics into the society, 
that upon that ground they would not be justified in excluding him ? — I con- 
sider that as individuals, they would certainly have been justified upon such a 
supposition ; but I do not conceive that their justification justifies the principle 
of allowing to any number of individuals the power of taking up such an 
opinion, and acting upon it. Whilst they have the power of so doing, they 
are perfectly justified in acting up to their convictions ; and therefore I 
blame no one who voted, upon those principles, against Dr. Murray’s admis- 
sion ; but I do not see any ground for leaving it in the power of any person 
to do so. 

3276. But supposing a good many members of the Dublin Society did fancy 
the admission of Dr. Murray, at that period, might introduce politics among 
them, do you think those members of the Dublin Society were justified in exclud- 
ing Dr. Murray ? — I should not blame them for acting up to then opinions, 
certainly not. 

3277. Chairman.] What is the constitution of the Geological Society of 
Dublin ; are its affairs administered by a council ? — They are. 

3278. Composed of how many persons? — The number of the council is 
twenty-five, including the two secretaries, two treasurers, five vice-presidents, 
and president. 

3279. How often do they meet? — The council meet once before every general 
meeting, and once after every general meeting. 

3280. How often is that general meeting ? — Once a month. 

3281. Are papers read at that meeting ? — Yes, at the general meeting. 

3282. Is there any discussion ? — Yes; discussions on the papers, and viva 
voce enunciations of facts not embodied in formal papers. 

< 3283* Mr. Villiers Stuart.~\ Is it necessary that a person should have devoted 
himself to. that particular science to become a member of the Geological Society - 
— No ; it is presumed that every person wishing to become a member is either 
conversant with the science or anxious for its promotion. All that is necessary 
is, that one member should propose, and another second him, and he becomes 
de facto a member of the society. When I speak of discussions, I refer to 
discussions on the subjects of the papers read. We follow in this precisely the 
same system as that of the Geological Society of London ; the paper is read, and 
the president invites any member present to offer his opinion upon it,, and or 
course any one there can bring his knowledge to bear upon the subject be- 
fore him. 

3284. Captain Jones. In the Geological Society of Dublin have you the 
power of exclusion ?— Not further than I have stated, according to existing 
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328.5. If a candidate is proposed and seconded, is he admitted as a matter of 
course f— He is admitted as a matter of course ; that is by the council • a mem 
ber proposes, and a member seconds. ’ 

3286. And this council is selected from the body at lar S e?-It is- I should 
however here observe, that, as the society is not a chartered body, it is a volun- 
tary asaxaation, and could of course exclude, did it choose to interfere with the 
council, an obnoxious candidate ; or entirely alter the arrangement by intro- 
during ballot, or any otlier system. 

3 2$ 7 Mi VWcrs Stuart.-] How is it selected, and how is the council ap- 
pointed ?— The mode is very five necessarily go out from the council 

every year and the retiring council draws up a list of persons to supply their 
places, and that list, is proposed by the council to the body at large. If a 
member of the society chooses to alter any name or names, he has the power 
of doing so, and, if the majority agree in the propriety of the alteration he pro- 
poses, that alteration is effected ; if not, the list prepared by the council 
remains the hst of choice. 



3288. Captain Jones.'] Does that mode of admitting new members to the 
Geological Society of Dublin agree with the mode of admitting members of 
the Geological Society of London ? — Certainly not. 

3289. Are you a member of the Geological Society of London ? — I am. 

3290. Will you state the mode in which members are elected in the Geolo- 
gical Society of London ? — They are proposed, in the first place, by at least 
three members of the society, and it is necessaiy that one should recommend 
the candidate from personal knowledge ; the certificate is then delivered to the 
council, and afterwards suspended in the rooms of the society, and having been 
read out three subsequent meetings, the person is ballotted for, and the same 
proportion of votes necessary holds good as in the Dublin Society, namely, 
a majority of two-thirds. 

3291. Chairman .] Are you acquainted with any other scientific institutions 
in which that liberal principle (the one of the Geological Society of Dublin) of 
admission exists ? — No, I am not aware of any to the extent I have stated, 
except our other Dublin Society, the Zoological Society ; and there again we 
notice the remarkable fact, that the Zoological Society has upon that principle 
carried on all its affairs ; it has even made very material alterations in its laws, 
and established a particular form of the society which was not originally 
started with. It has done all this upon this system of general free and easy 
admission, without any stipulation even that the members admitted should 
remain members ; so that it might have been supposed that a number of persons 
would have become members in order to oppose the alterations, if unpopular ; 
but notwithstanding this, and that the council at the time when the alterations 
were proposed were entirely on one side, as far as religion was concerned (we 
were all, I believe, Protestants), we proposed a total alteration in the system of 
the society, brought it forward before the general body of the society, and, 
though there was great opposition, we were supported by persons of every 
party, and carried the measure through the society; whereas if any party 
question had been raised upon it, it would have been quite easy for persons to 
have come in for a year, to vote, and have carried the point against us. 
Having no party or sectarian views, nor any appearance of party, we go forward 
m our plans as if no party existed in the country. 

3 2 92. Mr. Vitticrs Stuart .] What number of members generally attend the 
Geological Society ? — It is very variable ; sometimes we have only a small 
tendance, at others we have a considerable attendance. This year our 
^tendance has been tolerably good, probably from 30 to 50 members attend- 

the scientific meetings. As to the meetings for business, for the choice of 
^council, and so forth, so perfectly does the society confide in the council, 
that very few attend, the council invariably and necessarily publishing a full 
statement of its accounts and affairs. 

. 3293. Mr. A. Le.froy .] Have you a good library and a museum at the Geo- 
h^gical Society ? — Of course, as it is an infant society, neither the one nor the 
riher can be called a good one ; but we are gradually going on forming new 
C( dlections. 

3294. Would not you fear that a society containing a large library and 
Museum, so interesting as that of the Dublin Society, would be likely to suffer 
very great inconvenience, if not detriment in its departments, by the very 
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general introduction of persons admitted in tlie unlimited way you ha 
described ? — I do not see tlie ground upon which I could anticipate any disad. 6 
vantage. 

3295. Do you propose that any person admitted in that way should have 
the benefit of the books and the museum as far as they wish ?— Yes, certainly 
I wish to point out, that the real exclusion of mere idle people is found in the 
money they have to pay. The real obstruction in the way of admission of idle 
persons who might do injury, is found in the amount of subscriptions- of 
course it is not to be expected that any person, merely for the purpose of 
idling or vexatiously interfering, would pay his 20 guineas, which is the life- 
subscription ; and even if the subscriptions were altered, and annual sub- 
scribers admitted, a considerable admission-fee being also required of them 
the same principle would operate. 

3296. Chairman.'] What is the subscription to the Geological Society of 
Dublin ? — £. 1 on admission, and 1 1 . annual subscription ; and it is the 
same with the Zoological Society. Even these small sums we find to operate 
as a very considerable bar ; we find even that many persons are anxious to 
oppose the principle of an admission-fee of 1 1 . over and above the annual sub- 
scription. When the question was first asked me, I purposely gave my answer 
as bearing upon that point; the only advantage, if one, derived from the 
difficulty of admission is that of making the society a more select body ; that 
is, it may exclude a certain number of tradesmen of Dublin, and persons of 
that class of life. If it be desirable to exclude such persons, then I should say 
the present system of the ballot, or whatever similar one may be adopted, is a. 
good system ; but if it be desirable to facilitate the admission of those persons, 
then I should say it is a bad system. Now I see no difficulty whatever in so 
arranging the admission that no inconvenience should occur to the society 
from the admission of any of those persons. I do not see what evil we could 
anticipate from a respectable tradesman of Dublin becoming a member , of the 
society ; I say this, drawing a very marked line of distinction between the 
Dublin Society and such a body as the Royal Irish Academy. In the latter, 
the admission ought to be difficult, not in the matter of political or religious 
opinions, but in that of scientific acquirements, a high degree of which 
should be expected, and is also necessary to guard against the admission of 
pretenders, who seek the designation M.R.I.A. as a kind of passport or 
character. 

3297. Do you not think that the mode of admission you propose would tend to 
exclude, not the class of persons you describe, the intelligent tradesmen, but 
busy meddling persons, who would avail themselves of such opportunities to mix 
in the society, and disturb the progress of what was going on in the society ? 
— I should myself say that I see no apprehension of any danger of such a 
result ; and even presuming that one or two persons of that character did get 
in, it would be impossible that they should do any injury to the society. 
Whilst its objects are what they are, I cannot see how they could do 
injury : they might, perhaps, cavil about some point in the management of 
the council, for that is the only way in which the difficulty, if any, could occur.. 
They might be inclined to tax the council with neglect every time they 
reported their proceedings ; but such attacks any body of men undertaking the 
management of the concerns of a society must look forward to, and must be 
prepared to repel by bringing everything in a straight-forward way before the 
society, and then they have nothing to fear. 

3298. You think the society in such cases might safely repose upon the good- 
sense of the great body of members ? — Certainly. 

3299. And by no sort of ballot or otherwise can you secure yourself against 
the intrusion of busy meddling persons, who may make remarks which are not 
founded upon substantial grounds? — Certainly not, as such persons are as likely 
to be on one side as the other side, upon the select as the popular side, and 
therefore you could not in any way exclude them. These are persons who 
would really do no injury, though they might cause inconvenience. 

3300 - These opinions are given on the supposition that the weekly debates 
would be put, an end to ?— Clearly so. If we look to the society as it now 
stands, I think a power of selection is somewhat more necessary, though even 
at present such selection may often introduce or call forth a great number ot 
persons, who probably do little more in the society than debate. Whilst the 
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system continues it may be desirable to limit the number ; but in lessening the 
evil the number of the society is also limited. Nay, I almost believe that free 
admission would m part counteract the evil by bringing in scientific and nrae 
tical men. A 



33?i. Are you very decidedly opposed to the admission of newspapers into the 
Dublin Society . J — 1 think as a scientific institution they tend to lower the cha- 
racter of the body ; for myself, I do not see any very serious evil arising out of 
them, as encouraging political disputes ; but I -think there is somethin- 
humiliating in the comparison, when going into the news-room you find a 
number of persons assembled there, reading the ordinary newspapers of the 
day ; and probably in the library you see one or two solitary people, scarcely 
one-tenth or one-twentietli part of those who are studying the newspapers I 
think it impresses on the mind of any one that such a system is derogatory to 
the character of the institution, and tends to encourage a dissipation of time 
and thought. 

3302. Are newspapers taken into the rooms of other scientific institutions?' 
—Not in a great number; those which have been established in country places 
introduce them, and they have them also in the London and in the Royal 
Institutions ; but then these are mere proprietory bodies, and naturally en- 
deavour to obtain as much advantage (of every kind) as possible from their 
resources. 

33 ° 3 - Do you not conceive that the effect of introducing newspapers is to 
attract a very considerable number of persons to the society, so that, in refer- 
ence to the mere financial question, it is productive of advantage to the funds of 
the society rather than otherwise ?— To a certain degree that is the case, but at 
the same time I consider it vastly over-rated ; that is, I should say, the persons 
who attend the news-room at tlieDublin Society constitute a much smaller portion 
of the body than is supposed, and therefore do not or cannot have contributed 
so much to the funds of the society as people imagine ; at the same time, no 
doubt it operates so far as it goes: a person maybe induced to enter the society 
for the purpose of reading the newspapers, and may never read a newspaper 
afterwards there ; but I conceive the actual number of persons who do make 
use of the newspapers must be a very small proportion. 

3304. From your experience of the state of scientific taste in Ireland, do you 
conceive there are many persons in Dublin and its neighbourhood who would be 
willing to give so large a sum as 20 guineas for purely scientific purposes alone, 
without reference to the personal accommodation that is afforded by the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the newspapers, and taking out books from the library ? — I 
would separate the taking out of books from the library ; that is a very impor- 
tant and totally distinct question. 

3305. Leaving that out of the question ? — Certainly, there is a very great 
number who would willingly give that sum. I conceive in Dublin there is a 
very large proportion of scientific knowledge and scientific taste ; and there are 
many who would willingly give 20 guineas for the enjoyment of the advantages 
of a purely scientific body, without reference to the newspapers. 

33 °G- Mr. Villiars Stuart .] Supposing the constitution of the society were 
altered, would you recommend any alteration in the fees of admission ? — No, I 
should not alter the fee ; I would leave it at 20 guineas ; I do not think that 
sum too large to pay for the advantages of such an institution. Of course, if 
w ® go to the point of annual subscribers, that is another question ; they do not 
exist at present. 

33 ° 7 - Would you think it advisable there should be annual subscribers? — 
Decidedly so. 

3308. At what rate? — I should myself recommend a similar proportion to 
that which is adopted in almost every other society ; that is, a tenth part of 
the life-subscription, with an admission-fee ; I should say two guineas a year, 
and three guineas entrance-fee, would be an ample return from the annual sub- 
scribers. 



3309 - Is that calculation formed upon the supposition that the newspapers 
a y e continued, or that the newspapers are given up? — The newspapers „ 
given up. 

33 io. Captain Jones. 1 Have you any composition at the Geological Society 
°f Dublin ? — Yes, we have. 

0.47. TT 3311. What 
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3311. What is the sum? — £.10 is our composition, and U. the annual 
subscription. It is the same, in the Zoological Society also. 

3312. Then do I understand you rightly to propose that a member of the 
Dublin Society hereafter should pay an admission-fee, and two guineas 
annually ? — Certainly. I am departing from the principle of the Dublin 
Society, but I am reverting to the. principle of the English societies. In the 
Geological Society of London the admission-fee is six guineas, and three 

guineas the annual payment, which is one-third of the subscription for life 

30 guineas. The subscription for life in the Astronomical Society is 20 
guineas, the admission-fee two guineas, the annual subscription two guineas 
which is a tenth part of the life-subscription. 

3313. Then do you think the admission-fee to the Dublin Society should be 
raised from what it is at present ? — I raise it so far to the annual subscribers • 
but it is to be recollected that the annual subscribers pay by instalments. 

3314. Chairman.'] Is not a life-subscription of 20 guineas so large a payment 
in one sum, as to prevent from joining the society persons of small income, 
say officers on half-pay, curates in each church, and persons having only 100 1 
or 150 l a year ; do you not suppose it operates in that way to a certain extent 
at present ? — I have no doubt whatever of it. 

3315. But which class of persons, under your principle of admission, would 
be able to join the society ? — Unquestionably ; I do not, by any means, state 
this as a mere surmise, but X asked the very question of one of the most 
distinguished members in a particular branch of the Royal Irish Academy, 
“ whether he conceived that it did so operate,” and his answer was “ certainly ; 
for when I became a member of the Royal Irish Academy, which is now 14 
years ago, I could not have afforded' to pay a large life-subscription, and I 
therefore was obliged to pay the annual instalments ; and though I have been 
paying 14 years, and it has been a disadvantage to me to do so, I could not 
then have entered the Academy at all, as I had not the means of becoming a 
life-subscriber.” I have no doubt the same reason operates very considerably 
with others. 

3316. What is the rate of entrance-fee at the Royal Irish Academy, in addi- 
tion to the annual payment ? — £. 5 is paid the first year, and 2 /. annually 
afterwards. 

3317. Do you conceive there would be any difficulty in collecting the annual 
payment from the members of the Dublin Society ? — I can see no difficulty, 
with proper and steady arrangements. 

3318. What arrangement would you suggest, for the. purpose of securing the 
regular payment of the annual subscriptions? — Of course no arrangements 
would be necessary in the society, beyond those which have been found neces- 
sary in other societies, except inasmuch as a member does not in it cease to be 
a member by not paying. I think it could be easily reduced to this : a member 
of the Dublin Societjq if he wishes to cease being a member, is required to give 
a certain notice. Now I should suggest that on a member being admitted, he 
should sign an obligation, that if he failed to pay his subscription, and was in 
arrear for two years, it should be considered his notice of retirement from the 
society; and I do not think anything further than that would be necessary ; it 
would be a virtual notice, and he would cease to be a member of the society, m 
the same manner as he ceases to be a member of the society now. 

3319. You think the penalty of the forfeiture of membership would induce 
people to pay regularly ? — I do ; it would either induce them to pay, or to cease 
to be members ; and I do not see why we should force, people to continue mem- 
bers longer than they wish to do so. 

3320. You are aware that the past history of the society shows very great diffi- 
culty in collecting annual subscriptions ? — I am aware that when large arrears 
had accrued, it was extremely difficult to collect them ; but the question is, 
whether, with proper care and attention, those arrears would have arisen. 

3321. Do you find much difficulty in collecting the annual subscriptions m 
the Irish Academy ? — No. 

3322. Is the Irish Academy a chartered body ? — It is. 

3323. Does it stand on the same footing with respect to the right of continuanc 
of membership ? — Yes, it does ; I am not aware of any clause in the char e 
which vacates the privilege by non-payment. I know the collector or treasure 
considers that he has considerable difficulty in collecting the payments ; 
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think the mode taken is a bad one, and I should aaeribo „ i 

any difficulty which may exist to that circum-Hneo n V 1 r S e P ro P ortl ™ of 

list, I do not find titered YfinTS ^ *° 

persons who have been long in arrear ancf s tiSZl IfttfS not 

there is a gradual increase in their number - that is tl h»t „ „ beheve 

added to it Now I should say those 

of years m rn-rear, should be struck out of the society ; if tW 

J^^^Ur^u? f lT berS ° fthe Ge ° l0SiCal S ° d ^ at P-enti 

33 2 .5- Dp yen think the entrance-fee of the Geological Society has the 
of preventing persons from joining it, and would not that operate to a con 
siderahlo extent also with reference to the three guineas entace-fee which 
you propose m the Dublin Society ?_Certainly ; ■ it would pr^fne^ 
coming in who had not an intention of remaining ; that is the object of ^ 

332 O'. Do you think it would not be desirable to entrust the mana°-ement of 
such large funds, as are at the command of the Dublin Society, to gemlemen 
who had not any stake or interest of a pecuniary kind in the sodetv fS 
it is desirable to observe this precautioil, and more particulm^ta Iffis sector 
from the circumstance of its having professorships and other situations at its 
disposal, which might of course induce people to enter the society for the 

Esszisr* * 

nil?. 7 ? H 'n", mally C ^ SSeS i members are there “ the Geological Society of 
Jnini -h- f thl T e classes: P ersons resident in Dublin, who pay lol 

composition for the yearly payment; persons resident out of Dublin beyond 

■ CO “P° sMon f ?J the yearly payment, subject to augments- 
tion should the person become resident in Dublin; and a third class, who nay 
an annual subscription of 1 l, with an admission-fee of 11 . 15 

y™ think it desirable there should be a similar classification of 
subscriptions with reference to the Dublin Society ? — I am inclined to think it 
would be desirable, as of course the advantages of membership are infinitely 
more to the residents in Dublin than to those out of Dublin. 

J 32 ?- What is the classification you would adopt in the Dublin Society with 
respect to persons non-resident in Dublin ? — I should think if they were to pay 
composition of 15/. in lieu of annual subscriptions, such persons not residing 
wthmb° miles, (I think 10 miles would be too short a distance), such sum 
would be amply sufficient. 

3330. You think it would be desirable to have a class of annual subscribers 
Certainly n<>t entitl( ' ( * to l )artici P ate in the management of the society ?— 

333* ; What amount of annual payment do you think it would be desirable 
f * rom them, they obtaining no advantage in the way of the disposition 
I 1 ? i , 11( kb or general patronage or interference in the administration r — 
should myself think it would be quite sufficient to require from those persons 
payment of 1 1 . a year, admitting them to the advantages of the society with- 
out any share in the management. 

3332. Mr. A. Xe/rqy.] Do you propose that these persons should pay three 
guineas entrance, besides their annual subscriptions ? — No. 

3333- What class of persons should pay the three guineas entrance, and two 
guineas annually ? — Annual subscribers, exercising all the privileges ofvoting, 
subsci^ 1 ? '^ USt as e kgible to serve on the council as persons pacing the life- 

t , 3334- And if one of these persons were to retire at the end of the year, the 
. . ee guineas would not be withdrawn ; it would not be a mere deposit ? — Cer- 
sulr • U0 ^ ; anc ^ ^ lat woll ki be an essential security for persons paying up their 
icnptions ; the obligation I have spoken of having been required and 
&ned (so as to overcome the legal difficulty) that a person in arrear should 
to become a member ; for if he wished to become a member again he 
Quid have to pay another three guineas ; so that no man in his senses, if he 
nt away for a year or so, would cease to become a member by being in arrear. 
°‘ 47, t t 2 3335- I 
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333 5. I believe the mode yon have proponed is very much adopted in ordi- 
nary clubs; if a member is in arroar for a year he ceases to be a member)— 
Yes, and lie is subject to all the forms of election again. 

3336. Chainmm.'] I believe great gratification lias arisen from the introduction 
of scientific evening meetings in the Dublin Society of late ?— Yes, very mat 

3337. Mr Jephmi.'] As to the property of the society, what rights do you 
conceive these different classes of members, admitted on the terms you have 
stated, would derive ?— I think all who become members must, of course, ob- 
tain equal rights ; those win' are merely subscribers, without exercising the 
privilege, of members, have no share in the property or in the. regulation of the 
society. 

3338. But the. Dublin Society as at present constituted, having property ac- 
quired as it lias been, partly by private contribution and partly by Parliamentary 
grant, if they were to think proper to break up the society and to sell the 
various collections now in their possession, do you think they might fairly do 
so, and divide the amount among themselves as private property ? — As that is a 
legal question, I am not competent, fully to answer it, but I cannot imagine they 
would have any right to do so ; tlic*. property of the society, as it now stands, 
having been in great measure purchased by the Government, I cannot conceive 
that they would have 1 , any right whatever to dispose of it as private property, 
that is, to dispose of wliat the Government, has purchased, or of what their pre- 
decessors have purchased. I conceive if it were, found absolutely indispensable 
to make certain alterations in the society, and the society adhered to the deter- 
mination of not acceding to those alterations, and in consequence of that cir- 
cumstance the society could not he carried forward with its present existing 
funds, independent of the public grant, and was about to he broken up, the 
Government would have a fair right to step forward and say, “ We will clear 
away this difficulty by paying every existing member of the society who chooses 
to demand it his composition for what lie has paid and then the portion of 
the body who coincided in the necessity of the change might remain in the 
society, with a power of adding to it. 

3339. That amount of composition, you would propose, should have no 
reference to the value, of the. property, but their own contribution, be that 
great or small ? — Exactly so. 

3340. If that be the case as to the past, and the society is to receive Govern- 
ment grants, there should be no doubt of that being tlieir feeling as to the 
future property, whether it was public property ? — Certainly. 

3341. Do you think it would be. desirable, if there is any doubt upon that 
subject, it should be cleared up as soon as possible ; inasmuch as if the society 
is put on a different footing, it might happen that the. Government might be 
inclined to make a larger grant for it, and individuals throughout the country 
might be inclined to join it, in order to make it move of a national establish- 
ment ? — Certainly. 

3342. In that ease, tlie value of the property would become nluch greater than 

it is at present ? — Clearly ; I should think where there is a doubt existing it 
would be desirable, to clear it up. , 

3343. Has it been a question ever mooted in the. society, so that you nave 
been able to collect the feelings of any great number of the. members, wne e • 
they would consider it as property held in trust, or as their own mcuvi u< 
property ? — 1 cannot say I have had the power personally of collecting . e 
opinions, but of course in the public prints that view lias been taken ; 0 
party has maintained it to be private property, that, in fact, it is tne 
property of tlic corporation ; and another party, on the other hand, has m • 
tained that the Government having purchased the larger proportion, 
public property. I should he inclined to take a middle course betwee 
two. I think the Government could not with justice take that proper jr y 
from the present apparent possessors of it, without relieving those m 

who might not lie inclined to assent to their views from the incumbran , / 
had taken upon themselves ; or, in other words, without repaying to them 
subscriptions. _ . cage 0 f 

3344. Are you aware of, or can you draw a distinction between 16 , ^ 

the Dublin Society with respect to this property, and that of a simi a ! 5 j t itu- 
an inferior institution, instituted in the south of Ireland, called the Cor 

tion, which for many years received grants from the Government, u 
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when they were discontinued, there appeared to he no doubt on the part of 
the Government or the remaining proprietors that it remained the property of 
the society, which they could divide at any period >— I cannot draw any 
inference from that fact. Probably the amount of contribution was small as 
compared with the individual subscription, and therefore the point might not 
have been mooted ; but I think it would be a dangerous principle to admit 
that a large sum of public money having been applied (and it has been here 
applied towards almost everything valuable in the institution), it should be 
looked upon merely as private property, and the public, at any moment of 
caprice, be deprived of all the advantages which ought to have been obtained 
from it. 

3345. Then you would consider that those who are admitted into the 
society are merely admitted to the rights and advantages, whatever they may 
be, which would be derived from being constituted trustees of a great public 
property ? — Precisely. I xlo not believe the members of the Dublin Society 
would in number have been half what they are if they had not been under the 
belief that they were to administer the funds of a great public institution 
towards the general benefit of the country. 

3346. Chairman.'] I wish to ask your opinion, whether it is desirable that 
the books should be lent out of the library or not ? — I think a modification of 
the present arrangements is required ; but I am of opinion that it would be 
injurious to the objects of the society entirely to do away with the system of 
lending books. At present the books enter into families, they are referred to 
by females ; and one motive for becoming a member of the society among 
gentlemen with families is that their families should have the advantage of the 
library. Now it would be almost impossible to institute a reading-room of 
such a form that the ladies of Dublin could go there to read and consult the 
books. 

3347. Under what restriction would you place the loan of books ? — I think 
those books which are immediately books of scientific reference ought not to 
be lent out. There are books to which a student is obliged to refer, and he is 
subject to great inconvenience from finding that it has been taken away ; but 
there are other books which might without injuiy be lent out. Nor do I see 
that any injurious consequences would arise from a person taking away a book 
in the evening at the hour of closing, on the understanding of bringing it back 
again in the morning, before the time of commencing business. I do not see any 
objection to such a plan, with respect even to books of reference ; and of other 
books which are not likely to be so constantly in use, I see no objection to 
allow the free loan, under proper rules as to the time necessary for their 
perusal. 

3348. What is your opinion with respect to the books belonging to the 
library ; do you think the selection has been such as to do credit to the judg- 
ment of the library committee ? — I think it has been in a great measure such 
as to do credit to the judgment of the library committee. I have looked over 
the catalogue, though probably not with that minute attention which would be 
necessary to ascertain the character of everything in it, but certainly I consider 
it to be an extremely valuable library, particularly in natural history ; and 
I have also observed, upon looking into the order-book, that a good deal of 
discretion has been exercised on the part of the library committee. I have 
seen books, for instance, “ Willis’s Pencillings by the Way,” put down in the 
order-book, and I have noticed that the library committee judiciously struck 
them out as books not proper to be purchased by public funds ; so that on the 
whole I should be inclined to say, that no part of the institution has been so 
well managed as the library. 

3349. Then if an opinion were given that a great number of trashy works 

were selected and admitted into the library of late years by the library com- 
mittee, you would not concur in that opinion ? — I certainly should not, were it 
shown that any great number had been so selected ; it is possible a few may 
have crept into the collection, but I certainly do not believe that a great 
number have. . 

3350. Do you think that the library of the Dublin Society is sufficiently open 

to the public at present ?— I do not think it is ; I think it could be made much 
more open with advantage than it is at present. - 

3351- Do you think it is sufficiently open, as far as regards the hours of 
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attendance there, even for the members of the Dublin Society ? N T ,1 

I consider 1 1 o’clock, which is the hour for the library opening “° uot ; 

3352. Would you see any objection to its being open in the evening' at 
assuredly not; a proposal of this kind is even now in agitation ,«2r, 0) 
Geological Society of London. tegards the 

3253. That would allow a great number of tradesmen and persons „„„ • . 
during the day to attend it ?-Certainly, and would do awa} in pm S’Jbe 
necessity of lending books, except m such cases as I have referred to ™ 
3354. Do you think the Dublin Society’s library ought to be nlnc.a 
same footing as the library of the British Museum with reference 1 to fte ™ 1 ,? e 
that everybody should have a sort of qualified right to consult the boot 1 —. 0 ! 
-That I think is a question of some difficulty, b^ause" 
there is no mixture of private right or private property ; that should hi t 
in mind ; it is there a library pLhJd entirely Ly Jubhc ^ 
upon the public, and in that of course there is a manifest difference iT? 
something more should be required in the Dublin Society ; the pririlege fit 
instance of recommending or introducing persons should be afforded to m™ 
bers of the society more extensively, so that any person might avail himself Tf 
the advantage of the library if he requires it, by obtaining the ticket of recoin 
mendation of a member, whose name being recorded would serve as a check tn 
improper admissions. t0 

Dr. Litton, further Examined. 

3355 - Mr. Jephson .] YOU have heard the opinion given by Captain Portlock 
as to the nature of the rights which are acquired over the property of the insti- 
tution by those who are admitted members of the Dublin Society ; do you 
conceive that they are admitted to an absolute co-partnership in the property 
of the society, and that they have absolute dominion over it so as to break up 
the society, sell the property, and divide the value of it among themselves, or 
that they are only admitted as trustees with the care of the present property > 
tt would strike me they are not merely trustees, but absolute possessors. 

■ a .c TN Su Pl’ osin g tllat to be the fact, as far as regards the position 
m which they stand at present, is it desirable with reference to the interests of 
the public, that it should continue to be in the power of some 60 or 70 indivi- 
duals, whom we may suppose to be the dominant majority of the day, who 
haie paid only 20 guineas a piece, to sell or dispose of, for their own individual 
purposes, property which may have been acquired at an expense of tens of thou- 
sands ot the public money ? — I think with reference to all future grants, 
Government might with perfect justice ascertain whether the society, as a body, 
e eservmg of their confidence, and whether they will submit to any proposed 
alterations that Government may think desirable. 

3357 - Will you explain your opinion more in detail with a view to the past ? 
ave already stated that it is my opinion that Government has a right to 
make any conditions for any future grant ; but the answer I have given as to 
e society being absolute possessors of the property relates to that part of the 

property which has been already acquired. 

•ii 33 ^ 110 u ijjhik h justifiable that such a state of things should continue, 
wi 1 re erence to future grants, as lias been referred to in the previous ques- 
. , ns l i * e mphasis of the question is, whether a certain number of indi- 
vi ua s, members of the society, be they influential or not, should have the 
power ot disposing of the property of the society arbitrarily for their own use, 

„ ? Ich be <m acquired at the expense of the public, I cannot possibly con- 
ceive that such a state of things should exist. 

,, 3359 - ,^ r ' ^ e i^ lson \\ If the property were their own individual property, as 
the absolute possessors, what is there to prevent their disposing of it at their 
own individual pleasure or caprice ? — I am not sufficiently a lawyer to understand 
what power a corporation have over property given to, or acquired by them, 
or whether the law does not provide for its application. But I do not conceive 
tne Dublin Society could have the power, supposing Government thought 
pioper to withdraw the grant from the society, of disposing of the property and 

dividing it among themselves. 1 

oi, 33 ij°i. ®° 7 °. u con ceive it would he any injustice towards the society that it 
should be distinctly provided, as the terms upon which they should receive 

further 
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further grants, that the members on being admitted to that society should Dr. Litton . 

only become trustees for the management of certain public property, and not ,» 

the absolute and uncontrollable masters of that property ?— Of course, I think 8 June 1836. 
it is perfectly just if the nation bestow any grant upon any body of men, that it 
should impose certain conditions upon which it bestowed that grant. 

3361. You do not think there would be anything unjust in that ? — No. 

3362. Then as that would not he unjust for the future, do you think it would 
be unjust as to the past that it should be clearly understood that whatever 
property has been purchased by the Dublin Society is to be considered as 
public property, and that the members are only trustees for the management 
of that property? — If Government were to say we will give you 10,000?., 
on condition that hereafter you will consider the property of the society already 
acquired as property not belonging to yourselves, but belonging to the public, 

I think the Government have a right to make such a condition ; but the society 
might refuse to accept the grant upon those terms. 

3363. Do you think in that event, as there have been some differences be- 
tween them and the Government, they would have the power to say we will no 
longer carry on the Dublin Society upon such terms ; but we will break up the 
establishment, and dispose of the property ? — I should think not. 

3364. Then do you not consider that the members of the society, having 
the possession of property which they have no right to dispose of according to 
their own individual caprice, may fairly be considered merely as trustees for 
the management of the property which is placed under their care ? — I do not 
know for what body they can be considered trustees. 

3365. For the public ? — The public is a vague term. Who are to call them 
to account ? What is the power presiding over the members of the society to 
check and control them ? There does not appear to he any such power to 
prevent the society from disposing of the property in the manner which it 
judges best to answer the objects for which it was formed. 



Veneris, 1 o° die Jnnii, 1836. 
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Mr. W. S. O’Brien. 
Mr. More O’Ferrall. 
Mr. Robert Steuart. 
Mr. Anthony Lefroy. 
Mr. Jeplison. 



Captain Jones. 
Mr. Dunbar. 
Mr. Vesey. 
Mr. Dillwyn. 



Mr. W. S. O’BRIEN, in the Chair. 



Captain J. E. PortlocJc , called in ; and further Examined. 

33^6. Mr. JepJuton.'] I believe in your previous evidence you gave an 
opinion in favour of the continuance of the practice of lending books from the 07 0L ' 

library? — In a modified form I did; and I should observe, that a certain restric- 10 j une 
lion on the loans is at present exercised by the committees of the society.. 

33^7* In what sense do you use the phrase, ‘in a modified form; is it with 
respect to the number of books that should be lent out, or the class of books ?■ 

The class of books, and the time of their retention. 

3368. Would you restrict the librarian to lending out books of a deep scientific 
character, or of a lighter character of works, which are to be found in the library ? 

7* I should rather say to the lighter class of books, though it is difficult to draw a 
line exactly with respect to the class considered as deep or light ; but more pro- 
perly as to the class of books of frequent though brief reference, and books which 
squire an attentive perusal for a continued time. Now encyclopaedias, books and 
plates in natural history, a student would require for a few minutes or half an hour, 
that is a different kind of book from a treatise, which must be followed up for a 
considerable time; and further, I must observe, that to give my opinion decidedly, 
the question should be put as whether a reading-room had been attached or not 
to the library. If a reading-room were attached, then I should say the number of 
hooks to be lent must be still further limited, or the reading-room would cease to 
be useful. But I have shaped my answer with reference to the society as it now 
stands ; the mode of admission to the library, and the mode of taking the 00 
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3369 . Suppose there were a reading-room attached to the library, vou still u 

recommend that books should be lent? — Yes. ^ 0u “ 

3370 . Would you alter in any respect the modifications under which you would 
allow that permission to members ? — Clearly so ; as in that case I should cone * • 
that not only books of frequent reference should be excluded from the privileged 
lending, but that books of a deep nature, which required continued study nrU° 
except under particular circumstances, be also excluded. I should then conslde’ 
that books of travels and lighter reading were the books that ought to be lent out 
of the library, so as to remove from the reading-room all but those persons who 
were anxious to give undivided attention to study. I feel assured that a student 
could read with sufficient effect in a regular and retired reading-room, though not 
in the open library as now constituted. 

3371 . Do you think a reading-room is a place where a person requiring deep 
scientific information from any particular work, would he able to obtain it?— I cer- 
tainly conceive it is quite possible to do so, as such is the constant practice in the 
British Museum. I believe many of the works which issue from the press have 
been prepared in the reading-room of the British Museum ; at the same time if I 
were to speak individually of my own impressions, I should at all times prefer 
reading a book in my own house to reading it in a public . reading-room ; and on 
that account, I added in my evidence an opinion, thatitwould.be desirable in the 
case of students, that they should have the privilege of taking home a book* in the 
evening, and returning it the next morning at the opening of the library. There is 
also another advantage attendant on a reading-room, namely, that of having close 
at hand books bearing on collateral subjects of inquiry, so that an idea once 
started may be at the instant successfully followed up. 

‘3372-73* Have you ever had occasion to examine the list of books which are in 
the collection, at any particular period ; and of what class of reading have you 
found them generally to consist? — I have not seriatim examined that list, though I 
have looked over it. 

3374- If a member has the power of bringing books to his own house for the 
amusement of his family, will not the tendency of such member, should he have any 
influence in the ordering, be to order such as he should consider most generally 
agreeable for such a class of readers, rather than to order books from the perusal 
of which he knows that those about whom he is interested would be excluded ? — 
Certainly, if the general principle applied individually, such would be the effect. 

3375- Then will not the result of the power which members have of borrowing 
books from the library, be a general tendency to give the books of the society 
rather a lighter character than would be desirable? — I should certainly say so, if it 
were to be taken as an individual case, as the question, was first put ; but when 
I consider that the body who are to order those books even now, and still more 
upon an improved system in the society, will be more or less efficient in particular 
branches of science, I cannot apprehend such a result is at all likely to occur. 

337^- The question referred to the society as in its present form ; the society, is 
formed of individuals having those tendencies which you have allowed to exist, 
therefore in a committee of which the society consisted, the society having these 
tendencies, would be likely to reflect the tendencies of those who elected them? — 
Certainly, if we presume that those tendencies would be so general ; that is, the 
tendency of providing, not for the taste of the individual, but for that of his 
family ; though even then, I think the fair thing would be to take the case as it 
actually stands ; and certainly when we look at the library, when we find it con- 
tains books of the very highest order in every branch of science, and in every class 
ot^ literature, and is certainly not overburdened with books of a very light kind, I 
think we ought rather to draw our conclusions from facts than from theory ; re- 
membering at the same time, that in any body of reasonable men, it would be 
difficult so to direct and combine general tendencies as to make them all work for 
evil in the way here presumed ; for surely some at least would be ashamed to 
propose a frivolous work, even at their wife’s bidding. 

3377 . Have you ever compared the list of books which have been purchased by 
the Dublin Society, with the list of works which have been published within any 
■equal period, and which have been celebrated either by the names of their authors 
or by their own valuable contents? — I cannot say I have taken such a minutely 
comparative view of the case ; but still, notwithstanding that, I am prepared to 
say, that when we consider that the library had to acquire not merely a portion of 
the present current literature of the day, but also, a collection of past literature, the 
selection has been executed with very considerable judgment. 

J * 3378. Can 
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3378. Can you take upon yourself to say, that the books purchased within a 
given penod have been purchased w.th a view of comprehending past literature 
or whether i t has not been rather with a view of obtaining the popular works of the 
present day t I can say that in many cases it has been with the intention of 
supplying the past and I may here give one very striking instance. The <weat 
work of Poll was offered to the Irish Academy, was rejected by the Academy and 
was purchased almost immediately afterwards by the Dublin Society 

3379. The society having only a limited amount of funds to expend upon books 
every work purchased, which could be supplied to the members from the nearest 
circulating library, must be purchased to such an extent to the exclusion of some 
work which could not be so easily accessible ?— ' That would be a fair conclusion 
admitting that the library is not to be a substitute for other libraries • if we reason 
upon that supposition, then I should say certainly that all such voyages and travels 
as were likely to be found 111 circulating libraries, and works of that kind, should 
be excluded ; but I do not see that such is a fair view of the case. I think that 
the library should be rendered an efficient library, not merely for the more 
abstract parts of science, but also for the best and highest order of the current 
literature of the day, the object of the society being to spread a general taste 
for improvement, and not merely to bring to the highest state of perfection any- 
one individual mind. 



3380. Would not circulating libraries, from the facilities of obtaining books of 
light literature being so general, attain that object ; would it not be desirable that 
in a society which receives public assistance, the books to be purchased for such 
a society should not be works which members are likely to purchase individually 
had they not these public funds at their disposal, but that they should be works 
which are difficult of access, difficult to be procured, or which, from their nature, 
would be seldom required, and except for peculiar occasions that the students 
might require them? — Clearly; but in that number I would include books of 
travels of a superior kind, livery one is aware that at the present moment you 
cannot study natural history with effect without having the voyages and travels 
of recent travellers and voyagers. Where are they to be found ? not in any- 
circulating library in Dublin. Where could you look for them? certainly your 
only chance would be the library of the Dublin Society. 

3381. Then your principle comes to this, that you would exclude from the 
purchases made by the Dublin Society such books, even of the highest character, 
as would be easily accessible, even though they were not in the Dublin So- 
ciety ? — I should not go the full length of that statement, for I do not conceive 
it would be reasonable or wise to subject a person who is a member of 
the society to the necessity of subscribing to a circulating library ; I should 
think it much wiser, looking to national improvement, that a person, a member of 
the society, should find therein all the literature which was necessary for the 
instruction or refinement of his mind, without the possibility of obtaining traslv 
to degrade or lower his taste, as might be the case if you were to send hint 
to a circulating library where he could obtain both. 

3382. Then you would recommend that the Government should grant funds to 
support such a better description of circulating library for the members of the- 
society? — I can see no objection of such a course; and it must be recollected that- 
the Dublin Society upon that point stands on a very different footing from the 
British Museum. The British Museum has the copyright privilege of all works 
published in Great Britain, and, consequently, these are to be found in its library. 
A person, therefore, going to study in the British Museum, has it in his power to- 
call for the lightest work which ever issued from the press. He can go there anil 
read a novel, as w-ell as a work of science. The Dublin Society stands on a dif- 
ferent footing, being obliged to purchase all its books; but I never should think? 
11 wise to draw the line so close as to shut out works which might be considered by 
one person of a frivolous cbaracter, though of really great importance to another. 

3383. Do you not think that the taking away of the privilege of borrowing would- 
°f itself be an efficient check against frivolous works being purchased for the society, 
a nd at the same time would enable the members, if they thought fit, to procure aii 
those works, not strictly of a deep scientific character, which you have considered- 
desirable in such a library ? — I have no doubt it would be a check ; I admit it would, 
u pon the principles stated ; but that it would afford the means, on the other side, 
to add very extensively to the library I should doubt, because I do not mysc-lt 
believe that the expense of books of that class now purchased for the Dublin- 
Society is at all large. • I know when I refer to that library I find some of the 
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very best works ; for instance, I find JLac6pede’s Fishes, Cuvier and Valencienne * 
General History of Fishes, Lessou’s Birds, Le Vaillant’s Birds of Paradise, and 0 the 
works, Gould’s and Selby’s Birds, Hardwicke’s Indian Zoology ; in fact, roanv of 
the most expensive works upon natural science are in that library, and* probably 
not in any other library in Dublin. 1 was searching for Block’s Fishes; I believe 
there is a copy in the College library ; there certainly is not one in the Irish 
Academy, and it is in the Dublin Society. Now looking at such cases t I cer- 
tainly should say that the purchase of books of late years is certainly in favour of 
the opinion that a correct judgment has been exercised in their selection. 

3384. A list of books was given in to this Committee by the society, which have 
been purchased within the last three years ; that list was referred to a gentleman 
in London, who is well known in the scientific world ; he compared it with the 
books in his own library, which is not a particularly large one, purchased also 
within the last three years, upon scientific subjects, and he found that 50 or 60 
works of great celebrity, which are considered standard works in science were 

deficient in the Dublin Society’s purchases ; how do you account for that? That 

I can easily conceive to be possible, without in any degree militating against the 
principle of lending. The fact should be considered rather as a proof of the ineffi- 
ciency of the existing library committee ; though even in that respect, it would not 
in my opinion be altogether fair to take the statement of a person who, though 
a very efficient and eminent scientific man, is still a man of science in a particular 
branch. We must recollect that the Dublin Society has to provide for all its numerous 
branches of inquiry. And further, if we suppose 50 or 60 such works to be actually 
deficient, it would be of no importance, as a proof of the supposed neglect or 
inefficiency, unless we could show, that out of the purchases made, it would have 
been expedient to have struck out others to an amount necessary to purchase those 
50 or 60. 

3385. Chairman .] It would also be expedient to inquire, with reference to this 
statement of fact, whether among the purchases of the Dublin Society there might 
not have been some works which the individual alluded to had not acquired for his 
library, and which might be of very substantial merit? — Clearly. 

3386. Mr. A. Lefroy.\ Might not the fact of the Dublin Society not possessing 
these books be rather a proof of the inadequacy of its funds, than as affording 
a necessary inference that its concerns had not been properly attended to? — Yes, 
it may be either ascribed to the inadequacy of funds, or to the unfitness of the 
committee ; but in order to establish the latter, it must be shown, as I have sug- 
gested already, that enough of the other works purchased might with advantage 
have been struck out in order to purchase these 50 or 60 works ; or otherwise it 
would not be fair to impute bad management to them on such ground. 

3387. Is it not your opinion, that the library, though it contains what may in 
some instances be called light books, contains works which are all of a superior 
quality to the general nature of books in what may be called circulating libraries ? 
— Unquestionably. 

3388. Chairman.] Should you conceive the introduction into that library of 
works upon political economy, statistics, or matters relating to general history or 
belles lettres, was unjustifiable? — I consider that they are absolutely necessary in 
such a library. 

3389- Mr. Jeplison.] What should you think of travels which have no reference 
whatever to scientific subjects, and which are not valuable from their being in any 
country not hitherto explored ; would not such travels, though agreeably written, and 
in a lively style, be taking up a proportion of the expense of purchasing other books 
which it might be more desirable to have in the library ? — Unquestionably so. 

3390. You would limit even your selection of travels to such as afford general 
scientific information, and not admit travels which only derive their popularity 
from the liveliness of the style ? — Clearly so. 

3391. For example, “ Bubbles from the Brunnens” ? — I should say that it is quite 
unfit as a purchase for the society’s library ; that may be an exception ; I do not 
say there are no exceptions. 

3392. Would such a work as that be likely to have crept into a society of this 
kind, if the members had been debarred from taking such works home, and amusing 
their wives and families with them ? — It is a very doubtful question ; for I do think 
that many persons who would thus read at the library would be as much incline 
to read such works there as at home ; and, therefore, I do not think the proposed 
alteration would be a sufficient barrier against the entrance of such books. 

3393 * Chairman. 1 Do you think it fair to assume, from the admission of sue 

a book 
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a book into the library, that that is a fair specimen of the purchases?— I believe 
hat in the early part of my evidence, I gave an example to the cont arv 
I looked myself over the .order-book just before I came over, and I „aw a™! the 
recommendations Will,* Penciling by the Way I looked to the ord”s to see 
whether that book was among them, and though no work was more popular at that 
tune, I found it was not ordered, but had been struck out. V • 

3394- Mr. Jephson.] Did you find that had been absolutely rejected, or onlv 
Rejected ; the mode of rejection is, by not ordering. The books are 



omitted ?- 

taken into consideration by the committee," and" those which'are ordered are ex 
tracted into another book. 



3395- May there not have been a question of preference between that and other 
books which might have been preferred then, and not a rejection of this?— In 
looking over the list I saw no works I should object to ; there might be others 
I should have preferred purchasing. G 

3396. What do you say to Frazer’s Magazine being taken in ? — Frazer’s Ma- 
gazine I do not approve of, as regards its purchase by such an institution. 

3397- Is Blackwood s Magazine taken in ? — Yes ; and on the same ground I dis- 
approve of it. I should further say, with reference to the point of lending that 
the reason I approve of lending to a certain extent is, that whilst I think that 
to a student it is of great importance to have a book with him, so also, in re- 
ference to certain other books, I think it is a great object in Dublin to commu- 
nicate a taste for the higher orders of reading in literature and science, and I do 
not think that it could be communicated with such effect if the families of mem- 
bers had not the power of sharing in the benefits of the institution. I have 
myself seen ladies in Dublin referring to botanical works, plates, and so on, and 
I therefore am quite convinced it has a very beneficial effect on society. 

3398. The instance you have just given is in reference to a work more or less 
scientific, which it is desirable that even the females of families should have the 
power of referring to ?— Certainly. 

3399. Would not that be equally obtained, and be less liable to abuse, if the 
general rule of the society were against lending, and if the exception were Jend- 
j D 8 the permission of the council? — I should see no objection to such regu- 
lation ; virtually, indeed, it now exists. Admitting the principle that books which 
are necessary to the home reader should be lent, then I should see no objection 
to putting any reasonable restriction upon its exercise, so as to ensure the lend- 
ing of them in a proper way. 

3400. Do you not think such a system of giving a power to members to 
obtain the loan of books should be restricted to where they show sufficient cause, 
either for the purpose of managing a collection, or for the purpose of pursuing 
any particular study in connexion with specimens which they might have at other 
places, and which it might he necessary to refer to ; would it not be preferable 
that such a mode of lending should be adopted, rather than the indiscriminate 
mode of lending which is adopted at the present time ; and would not such 
a mode have the effect of greatly preventing an improper class of books from 
creeping into the library of the society ? — Certainly; 1 think such a modification 
would meet my view of the subject. Moreover, in the paper which was drawn up 
conjointly by myself, Mr. Griffith, Mr. Hutton and Mr. Hamilton, that point was 
touched upon among others, namely, that the council should have the power of regu- 
lating the loan of books. It is only against the principle of absolutely shutting 
tne door that I object, because I look upon it as rather approaching to a selfish 
Principle. One person may not in this way avail himself of the books, another 
may be extremely anxious to avail himself of them. One may have an unlimited 
command of time, another only for a few evening hours. I think the regulation 
by a council is necessary. The present committee do regulate ; whether efficiently or 
pot is the question. I fully admit that, under the present practice, there is some 
inconvenience, as I have occasionally gone there myself, and have not found 
books I wanted, which were books of reference ; so that I am quite prepared to 
admit there is inconvenience in the present mode ; but I should be sorry to see 
“ e extreme of the opposite line adopted. 

3401. Chairman.^ How long have you been acquainted with the museum of 



the Dublin Society? — I have known the museum ever since I have been in Dublin, 
. ich is now some years. The first time I visited it was in 1825, and there has 



been very little alteration, except what has been effected of late years. 

. 3402. Have you perceived during that time that any effort has been made to 
improve the state of the museum, and since what. period should you say that such 
0-47* uu2 efforts 
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efforts have been commenced ?— I should say that very little effort had been made 
until the appointment of the present professor, Dr. Scouler ; and with respect to 
the mineralogical department, that much money had been laid out injudiciously 
in the cabinets in which the minerals are now placed. I am not aware of the 
period at which they were put up. I do not think that any very efficient means 
had been taken for the reform of the museum until the present professor came into 
his office. 

3403. Captain Jones.'] When you say injudiciously, do you mean in the mode 
of displaying and classifying the minerals? — The mode of classifying them. 

3404. And displaying them also? — Yes; displaying them is part of their utility, ■ 
for unless you can consult them they are of very little use. 

3405. Mr. Jephson.] Has the mode in which the minerals are displayed been 
such as to afford information of their nature to the unscientific public, or such as 
to assist the unscientific student in his search for information ? — Unquestionably it 
has not ; the specimens have not even been named until now ; the professor is 
only now in progress of attaching labels to them, so that to an unscientific student 
it would have been a work bf very laborious inquiry to arrive at any sufficient 
knowledge of the specimens. 

3406. Are you aware to what causes this absence of proper arrangements is 
attributable ; whether the professors at any time have endeavoured to do so, and 
have been counteracted by any circumstance connected with the constitution of 
the society? — Of that I am not aware; though I am not inclined to think they 
have met with what I should call positive interference to prevent their progress, 
but rather with what I conceive to be as bad, that is negative interference. In 
such a society, if we look to a single professor, as is the case with the museum, 
presiding over several distinct departments of natural science, he alone without aid 
could hardly be expected to do justice to the arrangement and classification of the 
specimens in his charge ; but if he had the aid of a sufficient committee of per- 
sons versed in these subjects, they not leaving the matter entirely to the professor, 
but taking upon themselves a part of the labour, the collection might be brought 
into the order in which it ought to be. I mention this, because on becoming 
a member of the society, and recommending that an inquiry should be made into 
the state of the natural history collection with reference to the birds and other 
animals of Ireland, I stated that were such an inquiry entered into, as far as my 
own knowledge went I should be prepared to assist, and also that there were others 
whom I knew to be efficient in these sciences in Dublin, who would be ready 
to assist also if allowed to take part in the inquiry ; and reasoning in that 
way, I considered that had a proper committee been established, not considering 
itself a mere body of superintendents, but an active body called upon to interfere, 
and to see that every thing went on right, and to assist where necessary, it must 
have prevented the present state of the museum. 

3407. To what can you attribute the circumstance of the collection nominally 
of Irish minerals being allowed to continue in its present state, containing sub- 
stances which are not minerals, containing every sort of duplicate substances, which 
are filled up with every kind of unnecessary specimen, and to its having been lett 
so long in its present state, notwithstanding the presidency of gentlemen who had 
so high a character as Sir Charles Giesdcke ? — Primarily I attach the blame to Sir 
Charles himself, because as he was paid to go over the country, and was commis- 
sioned to make geological surveys and tours, if he bad. exercised his knowledge 
and discretion, the result of those tours ought to have been very different to what 
they actually were. At the same time, I would further answer every such ques- 
tion, by adding, that had the committee or council, or whatever other body it was, 
whose business it was to superintend his movements, had they been efficient, such 
never could have been the results. 

3408. The Dublin Society contains a great many gentlemen quite capable ot 
detecting such faults of arrangement in their collection, does it not?— Certainly* 

'3409. Then how do you account for such faults in the arrangement existing, 
such faults existing also under the cognizance of persons capable of seeing such 
defects of arrangement, and that such detects should be corrected?— We mus 
remember that it was but the last act of Sir Charles Giesdcke to publish, a cata- 
logue of the museum ; and that, to most persons, the actual condition of tie 
museum (in its confused state of arrangements) could scarcely be known until t a 
catalogue was published. The catalogue is, I must say, in some respects not very 
■creditable to the body who approved of it; that is, to the committee; particular v 
in one branch, that is, in the Irish collection. 

341°. It 
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3410. It did not require a catalogue, or a knowledge that a catalogue was about 
to be published, to see that the specimens were not labelled ?— Assuredly not ; but 
I have already said, that I conceive that deficiency an act of great remissness! 

.3411. That the Dublin Society has been remiss in its general conduct?— Yes as 
shown in many of its arrangements. 

• 3412. Chairman.'] That being an impeachment upon the late curator, is it not 
an impeachment upon the present curator that it should be left in that state?- -The 
present curator is labouring very hard to improve the museum, but he cannot do it 
in a moment. I left him in the museum labouring very hard at labelling and 
putting specimens in order; but still I would say you never can look for any per- 
manent or any certain improvement in that respect, until the body is managed by 
an efficient and generally responsible head. You must have a council efficient in 
itself, directed in sections to the different objects of the society; and, above all, 
being responsible for its acts. Until you have that, you never can ensure certainty 
in its operations. The present curator is a very zealous man, and I have no doubt 
will go on actively for a very considerable time, and he probably will put the 
museum, as it now exists, in very good order. He, however, may begin to flag in 
his energies as new things pour in ; and were no one to look after him, the old 
chaos would again come round ; and how could that be prevented, unless by a council 
conscious of its responsibility, and aware of the importance of keeping things in 
their proper order, and not only conscious of it, but able to perform its proper 
duties of affording assistance as well as advice ? 

3413. I wish to know what is your opinion of the Dublin Society ; do you think 
that, even subject to all the disadvantages which, in your evidence you have 
enumerated as attending its present mode of administration, it has, or has not, 
been of great advantage to Ireland, and particularly to Dublin? — Unquestionably 
I think it has been of advantage. 

3414. Mr. Jepkson .] Will you give any example of in what way it has been of 
national advantage, unconnected with the different grants from Parliament, which 
have been expended in a way which it is not necessary to discuss ? — I conceive it has 
produced a very great scientific taste, and a great turn towards scientific pursuits, in 
Dublin ; and I conceive that alone is a very essential benefit. It is worthy also of 
remark, that the whole sum allowed to this national institution is not more than half 
that expended on the officers and servants of the British Museum, namely, the half 
of 10,375 /. 

3415. Chairman .] Do you conceive, upon the whole, that such a result has been 
secured to the public as justifies the expenditure of public money which has taken 
place upon that institution, having reference to the sum required annually for its 
support? — With respect to the sum required annually for its support, I conceive 
that is justified by the benefits conferred on the public by the society. If we refer 
to it under another point of view, and consider whether it has been justifiable to 
expend the gross amount which has been expended upon it, taking also into con- 
sideration the result produced, I should say the result has not been in proportion 
to the sum expended ; but taking the annual granr, and the present amount of that 
grant, I should be inclined to say it is an expenditure quite justified ; or more pro- 
perly, would be justified under an improved system of management. May I add, 
that the abstraction of the grant would ultimately be condemned by every party, 
and put in powerful contrast with the sums expended on the British Museum for 
purposes similar, nay, identical ? 

34 1 6. In reference to your former examination, have you any suggestions to 
offer to the Committee ?— Referring first to the point of admission, I gave my 
opinion upon t-hat head under the supposition that the society would assume an 
improved form. If I were to consider the society existing as it now does, I should 
think a power of exclusion was necessary ; and I ground that opinion upon this 
supposition, that if we were to admit everybody to the society, without any kind 
of inquiry, we should of course admit a great number of respectable persons, but 
also others who could be easily canvassed, either for their votes or interest on 
Particular occasions. I make no distinction with respect to parties, or political 
?r religious opinions of any kind, but I look to the grades of society, and I think 
it desirable that the leading persons or managing body of the society should in itself 
he respectable, that is, removed from the ordinary importuning applications which 
^'ght be addressed to other persons ; and again, I think if any kind of excluding 
power be admitted into the society, that power must be exercised by ballot, 
because otherwise a person once admitted would feel himself surrounded by many 
Persons whom be knew to have opposed him, and whom he would consider his 

0,47, u u 3 enemies 
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enemies. There is this difference between opposition in a case of this k' H 
opposition of many other kinds, that it is a personal opposition. In the cm 
election of a Member of Parliament, it is an opposition of principle and of 0 r,'° W 
in the other, it is clearly a personal opposition, and a man must, whatever m' 1 ” 0 ?’ 
his control of feelings, look upon the man who has opposed his admission i^t be 
society as on enemy, he cannot look upon him in any other light. Theref 0 '° c 
any kind of excluding power be admitted, it must clearly be sheltered [TV' 
ballot; but I myself do conceive that every security couid be attained bv !h 
society when remodelled, by simply admitting persons who have a certain no h 
of names to recommend them. I should say five names, two of whom should b f 
the council, and the other three any members of the society, presuming thatch 
person proposing, and the person seconding, should do so from personal knowledge 
of the individual whom they recommend, all the names being recorded in the li t f 
the society, so that at any time it might be ascertained through whom the particular 
member had entered the society; F ar 

3417. I understand your present view is taking for granted in the one case that 
the society remains on its present footing, and in the other case that a council is 
established ? — Exactly. 

3418. What is your opinion with respect to the exhibition of manufactures 
which has taken place within the last two years ? — I have never chanced myself to 
be in Dublin during the exhibitions, and therefore I cannot answer that question 
from personal knowledge. If I were to look at the matter theoretically, I think a 
considerable advantage might attend them, and they might in my opinion be com- 
bined with the evening meetings of the society, with more advantage perhaps than 
at present in a separate form. 

3419. With respect to the evening meetings of the society, is it your impression 
that they could be held oftener than at present with advantage ? Is there any objec- 
tion to these being held weekly ? Do you not think the variety of subjects within the 
range of the Dublin Society would provide ample materials for weekly meetings? 
—That may be the case hereafter ; I doubt whether it would be the case at the 
present moment. I think that should an improved system of the society be 
effected, one great object would be to substitute for mere meetings of business, 
meetings for scientific purposes. 

3420. Do you think these evening meetings ought to be held for the purpose of 
scientific discussion as well as for reading papers ? — Certainly ; I think scientific 
discussions essential to the proper understanding of such papers, and drawing from 
them the maximum of good. 

3421. Do you think it desirable that the council should have the power of 
publishing any paper that might be read at those meetings which might appear 
highly instructive ?— Certainly. 

3422. And that a volume of Transactions of that kind should be compiled 
annually . I should decidedly say so, on the supposition that the couucil has a 
discretionary power. Such power is absolutely necessary, as it would be frivolous 
to publish useless and trashy papers. 

34 2 3« ^ ou conce * ve ^ should be part of the duty of the Dublin Society to 
publish their proceedings as a test of their general utility ?— Certainly. 

34 2 4 * You think as far as regards the committees of tiie society appointed for 
paiticular purposes, their reports, whether meagre or full, ought to be presented to 
the public, with a view of operating as a test of their efficiency? — Certainly. 

34 2 5 - But with respect to the papers there should be a power of selection given 
to the council . -Certainly. There is another question connected with that, subject, 
namely, how far it would be desirable merely to limit the council to publishing 
original papers presented to the body. I should say they ought to take a much 
wider range, that they should collect useful agricultural and other works which are 
ht foi translation, and when translated and condensed, publish them in an abstracted 
form lor general use ; I conceive that such ought to be part of their business. 

34 2 b. 1 ou are aware that in the College library, and elsewhere in Dublin, there 
exist at this moment a great number of Irish records of a very ancient kind, and 
of a very interesting nature, which have never found their way to publicity by 
translation or otherwise ?— Certainly, I am fully aware there are. 

34 2 7 * Would you consider it one of the legitimate objects of the Dublin Society, 
that these records should be brought to light by encouraging the translation of the 
more interesting of them, and publishing them from time to time ?— I think it 
oubtful whether such an object would not be obtained in a better way by the Irish 
Academy. The Irish Academy has the especial superintendence of antiquities. 

3428. But 
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3428. But do you think their funds are in such a state as to allow them to 
undertake any thing of that kind ? — Assuredly not. 

3429. Then in order to carry that object into effect, which, in reference to Irish 
history, ancient literature, and antiquities in general, is a matter of considerable 
importance, it would be desirable that some body or other in Ireland should be 
vested with the means of effecting these translations ? — I think it would be a most 
desirable object, and highly creditable to the Government or Legislature who g^ve 
the powers of carrying it into effect ; but still I think it would be better, were 
such a plan adopted, to put the superintendence of it in the hands of the Irish 
Academy. 

3430. Mr. Jephson .] Do you anticipate that it would be possible, by a new for- 
mation of the society, to constitute it generally as the head of science in Ireland, 
and that other societies for scientific purposes might be induced to combine with it ? 
—Yes; I think, for instance, the Geological Society of Dublin would join it. 
There is a difficulty as regards the Zoological Society, but I have little doubt it 
could be arranged, and that the Zoological Society might also be induced to 
join the Dublin Society. 

3431. Do you think, under a new constitution of the society, it would be pos- 
sible to induce other scientific societies to unite in purpose with the Dublin 
Society, and that they should send their several collections to the Dublin Society ; 
so that instead of there being in Dublin several collections on the same subject, they 
should be all combined into one great collection, which would be of far greater use 
to the student, and of more interest to the public generally ? — I have no doubt 
there would be very little difficulty in effecting such an arrangement. It has been 
very often the subject of conversation between many members of the society and 
myself as one of them, whether it was not possible to form what might be called 
an Irish Institute, and I do not see any material obstruction to such a plan. 

3432. Do you not think such a plan, forming an Institute, which should be the 
head of science in Ireland, could be carried into effect more by carefulness of 
regulation than by any increase of the funds of the society ; and that even with their 
present funds, by proper regulation, much might be done towards carrying such 
a purpose into effect ? — I think that much might be done, but I do not think it 
would be at all possible with the present funds to extend the benefits of the society 
to the country parts. The present funds, with judicious management, are capable 
probably of effecting many of the objects referred to in connexion with the 
societies existing in and for Dublin. 

3433. And the collections of these societies might be transferred to the Dublin 
Society, which would increase the value of it? — Certainly. 

3434. Chairman .] When you speak of the formation of an Irish Institute, as it 
is possible that many who read your evidence may not be acquainted with the 
arrangement of the Institute of France, will you explain rather more in detail what 
would be the nature of that body ? — In the first instance, that body would be com- 
posed of several sections, devoted to several distinct objects, just in the same 
manner as the present committees, or sections of the council of the society, are 
directed to particular branches of its general business. There would be, for in- 
stance, the Geological section in the Institute, as there is the Academy of Sciences 
in that of France, which is distinct from other branches of the French Institute, 
from the Academy of Inscriptions, for example, or that of the Fine Arts. In the 
same manner there would be the Zoological section, the Linnaean section, or any 
other number of bodies regulated by a common head, and forming the general 
tody, which would be called the Institute. There would be deputies from each, 
who would constitute the ruling body or council. 

3435 - Do you think it would be desirable that in Ireland there should be between 
the local scientific associations and the Dublin Society, and the collateral branches 
°f the Institute, in case the idea of an Institute were adopted, the opportunity of 
meeting occasionally in different parts of the country, similar to that which takes 
place in reference to the proceedings of the British Association for the advance- 
ment of Science?— I have no doubt it would be attended with very great advantage. 

3436 . Do you think it would have the effect of exciting in each of the towns m 
which such meetings were held a very increased zeal in the pursuit of science, by 
bringing together, to co-operate for the advancement of science, men who other- 
wise would not meet each other, and who, resting on their individual efforts, would 
aot feel sufficient confidence to excite them to take those steps winch otherwise 
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they might take for the promotion of science ? -Unquestionably ■ and . 
that, but it would draw out a great number of persons, and make them known 7 
arc not now known to the generality of students in Ireland, although ml'dnn 
scientific researches, in which, perhaps, they have been most eminently- succe 3 
I know several instances of the land myself. J uccessiui. 

3437. Mr. Jepfoon.] Have you ever examined the society’s house in n„hli n 

with a view of ascertaining whether great facilities might be attained even in th ’ 
present space, for the display of their collections, the want of which soace is ,T„ 
urged by the society as a reason for its not being in a more improved state?— cl, 
tainly the present house of the society is a very inconvenient one for the ournose' 
There is a great deal ot room in it which cannot by any arrangement be made 
advantageous to the purposes of display ; and, therefore, some addition to tint 
space is absolutely necessary. 1 

3438. Have you over considered the question whether the upper part of the 
house might not, by an alteration of the light, be made serviceable to the display of 
the geological collection ?— I certainly have not inquired very closely into it but 
I was taken to the upper part of the house, on the question being agitated some 
time ago as to, a museum of the natural history of Ireland, and I believe verv 
great difficulty would attend the alterations necessary for sucli a purpose. The 
whole roof of the building, nnd it is a very ponderous roof, interposing between the 
rooms and the light. Whether by considerable architectural ingenuity it miuht not 
be possible to overcome the difficulties, I could not say, without further examina- 
tion ; but there arc assuredly difficulties in the way. These rooms will also be 
speedily required for the extension of the library, to which purpose they are far 
more applicable. 

3439 - Do not the upper range of windows light what may he called the attics of 
the house r — They do. 

344 °- Consequently, if light could be admitted from the roof, there would be 
ample light so admitted from the roof and the windows under the roof, to light the 
collections ? 1 es ; but immediately from the ceiling of the rooms springs the , 

present unoccupied portion of the roof. The ceiling is, indeed, slightly coved, 
but so slightly as to bring only a very small part within reach of the roof. 

3441. What is your opinion as to the propriety of the society sacrificing to the 
amount of 300 /. per annum of their funds for the purpose of keeping possession 
of so much of the lawn as intervenes between Merrion-square and the house of 
the society (■ I must say that I should think it a very lamentable thing to allow 
that lawn to fall into the hands of private individuals, and to have all the front of 
the house built up. 

. 344 2 - In what point of view should you consider it a lamentable thing ; is it 
in reference to the general beauty of the house, or in reference to the benefit to the 
members of the society, as enjoying these grounds; or simply supposing the 
society is a society for the promotion of scientific objects in Ireland, and they had 
not this piece of ground, should you say it was desirable for them to take posses- 
sion of a piece of ground with reference to the great beauty of the house, and the 
sreatbeautv of tl»> tnwn „ , .. - * r ... .1 



great beauty of the town, at such a sum as 300/. a year ? — I look to the question 
irally ; 1 do not view it as a matter of private benefit 



as one of public utility generally ; i do not view it as a matter of private benetit 
As far as the individual members of this society are concerned, I should say that 
their funds ought not to be expended upon the lawn ; at the same time, I do think 
it would be a lamentable thing to destroy a part of the beauty of the city, by 
allowingtbe building to be closed up. 

3443 * Then such a charge would appear, from your statement, to be equally 
applicable to the consolidated fund, or any other fund ?— Yes. 

3444 - iNot applicable merely to the Dublin Society r— No. 

3445. It is a great benefit to Dublin, but not to the Dublin Society; and yet 
you would place the charge upon the Dublin Society ?— I should have no objection 
to see the charge put upon any other body ; I have no wisli that the society should 
bear it. J 

344 b. Is it not pro tanto a diversion from the scientific and the peculiar purposes 
o the society, of 300 1 . a year for the general purpose of beautifying the city of 

Dublin?— Without doubt, it is so in fact 

3447 - Chairman.] Is it a diversion which, under all the circumstances of the case, 
you think justifiable ? — -Most undoubtedly, unless some other body should incur the 
obligation. Unless the Government, or some other body, will interfere to secure 

J that 
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that ground, I do not see how the society is to avoid taking upon itself the resnnn 
sibility and incumbrance. 0 F ne les P on 

3448 Looking at the Dublin Society as a national institution, supported bv 
national funds, and looting also to the accommodation it has affoMed to the 
public m that metropolis for public convenience, and for ornamental arrangement 
as a public edifice for nationa purposes ; taking all these subjects into considera- 
tion, do you think the grant is justifiable or not ?-I consider that it is- but at 

the same tune I may add, that ,t would he a very fair questiou to ask, wholher that 
ground, being 111 the possession of the society, it could not he better applied than 
as a mere lawn. If you were to ask me that question, I would say that it could 
be better applied. J 

3449. In what way ? I would make it a garden perhaps for some of the choicer 
plants ; I would erect glass conservatories there, and the combination of the 
insects ill a cabinet with the depositary of the plants to which they are related might 
benefit 3 advantageousI - v effected - Tlle Iawn mi g ht ^ thus applied to practical 

3450. That lawn is not at present open to the public ? No. 

3451. It is open only to members of the society?— Yes. 

3452. Are you of opinion it ought to be so applied as to be open to the public 
so as to give tiie public some equivalent for the payment it makes ’—Certainly. 
I consider that the society, as a scientific body, does not require the ground : it 
meiely takes up the ground on the supposition that it is bound, by preserving it to 
prevent the beauty of the city from being defaced ; and that being the clear state 
of the case, the ground should be left open for the public advantage. 

3453- Mr- Jcphson.] Would it not be more just that a separate 0 grant should be 
made tor the use of that ground every year, than that it should be paid out of 
funds which arc supposed to be granted to the society for scientific purposes?— 
I think it would be far more desirable. 

3454. Mr. Vcsey.] Supposing this ground were adapted to scientific objects, such 
as houses for choice plants or glass conservatories, would you admit the public 
indiscriminately ? — I never would take more precaution in a case of that kind 
than was absolutely necessary to secure the place from injury. 

3455- If y°u admit the public, would you do so upon the adoption of some plan 
which would secure the place from injury?- Certainly; in the case of conservatories 
it would be absolutely necessary that some precaution should be observed. If left 
as a lawn I do not see why any restriction at all should be adopted ; I do not see 
why it should not be as open as the garden in Merrion-square on public days ; but 
of course if you introduce into it valuable plants or rare flowers, you must take 
some little precaution ; for if every idle person in the city of Dublin could stroll in 
as he pleased, you would not have a flower left by night-time. 

3456. Are you aware of what power of admission there is to the botanic 
garden of Glasneviu ? — Yes, it is open to the public. 

3457- Then you would give the same power of admission into the lawn, sup- 
posing it to be dedicated to scientific purposes, that you would into the botanic 
garden of the society ? — In great measure I would ; though the different situations 
of the two places must render more precaution necessary in one than in the other. 

.345^- Chairman.] With reference to the questions which have been put to you 
with respect to the museum, the Committee understand you to say, that it is your 
opinion that new buildings ought to be erected for the purpose of the museum ? — 
Unquestionably ; I think if every vacant space in the house at present could be 
applied, it would not be sufficient to do justice to a national museum. 

3459- Ui such a case do you conceive the room in which the present museum is 
held might be beneficially applied to the library, or other purposes of the society? 

Decidedly : a reading-room might be made out of one or more of those rooms, 
and there are similar purposes to which others might be very advantageously 
applied ; one, for example, as a map-room, &c. ; there are four such rooms, all of 
small comparative size. 

3460. What is your opim'op.^w'ith respect to the lectures ; ought they to be 
gratuitous, or ought there to b(/fees ? — It is really a point not very easy to decide ; 
the experiment has been tried in Dublin and failed. I do not myself think it was 
tried sufficiently or fairly, but still it is a very doubtful point. I should myself say 
there ought to be two classes of lectures : a class for the people at large, which 
■which should be gratuitous, and a more select class, going more deeply and fully 
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into the details of the subject, and that should be a paid course • thU 

view of the case. my own 

3461. You think it desirable that the lectures intended for the public at 1 

should he held in the evening instead of the middle of the day, so as to afford tl S 
persons who belong to the working classes and the practical operations of life 'tlf 
opportunity of attending them in the evening? -I think it would he desirable that 
such should be the case. at 

3462. Then you would propose there, should he an opeu gratuitous lecture in 

the evening for the public, and in the morning there should be a select class for 
persons paying a small lcc in the richer ranks of life ?— Yes, I conceive such an 
arrangement would be very just and proper. Evening lectures are very common 
at some of the institutions of London ; at the London Institution it is the ordinary 
time for giving the more popular lectures. y 

3463. Do you conceive that any advantage would arise from following each 
course of lectures by the distribution of medals or essays upon the subjectswhich 
have been lectured upon, with a view of bringing forward those persons who had 
given most attention to the particular subjects under consideration during the 
lectures? — I think it would be better, perhaps, to combine with such a system the 
principle of examination ; I think that probably after a course of lectures if the 
professor of each particular branch were empowered to call upon any of the class 
who had attended, and who were willing to undergo examination, to separate them- 
selves from the great body of the hearers ; and then when they lied so separated 
themselves, that he should examine them, and on finding auy striking degree of 
advancement, or striking degree of knowledge, lie should have the power of recom- 
mending to the council to confer a medal ; I think, perhaps, this would be the 
most efficient way of stimulating and rewarding efforts at improvement ; and as 
regards examination, it is the system followed by Dr. Apjohn, in his chemical 
courses at the College of Surgeons. 

3464. You prefer, on the whole, examinations to essays? — I think they are more 
efficient for the purpose. 

3465. Do you not think such an arrangement would have the effect of bringing 
forward a great many young men, and be instrumental, in that way, in advancing 
merit r*- Certainly ; and I have no objection to essays as a branch of examination. 
i?r inst ® nce » * sl)ou ld have no objection to proposing an essay as the test of the 

ability of the person ; but then, of course, it would require very great caution and 
minute examination to ascertain whether the essay really was the production of 
the person presenting it or not. 

346C. Are you able to state to the Committee how far your opinions on the 
subject of the improved administration of the Dublin Society are founded upon 
experience of similar societies elsewhere, or societies with similar purposes among 
their objects ?— It would be difficult, perhaps, to find any society exactly similar in 
its objects to the Dublin Society, so that I can hardly give an opinion founded 
upon absolute experience of that kind. Of course I am perfectly aware of the 
management of almost all the great societies, hut then they are distinct in purpose; 
they are not societies having the same objects in view as the Dublin Society. So 
tar it would be difficult to say that you could draw your opinions from absolute 
experience; but, at the same time, looking to the practical effects of other societies 
in particular lines, for such practical effects may be traced to their cause, I should 
say I draw my opinion from experience. 

3467. What are the leading features of the lloyal Institution in London?— The 
itoyal, as well as the London Institution, was originally a proprietary body ; the 
lunds necessary for its establishment having been raised on shares transferable like 
any other property. Subsequently it was found desirable to clo away the right of 
individual property, and by Act of Parliament it was enacted, that those proprietors 
who dissented from the new arrangement, by which the heritable or transferable 
right was to be changed into a life interest (under the form of life members), should 
receive a certain definite compensation named by the Act, viz., 42/. os. 10 d. for 
each share. 

34^8. Of what classes is it formed ? 



1. Of Members, who are either original proprietors, or persons elected members sub 
quentiy to the alteration m the constitution of the institution. They have the choice 
rv U c ? ay T nt Wlth an ad mission fee, or a life composition. 

. : Y ■*'*/« Subscribers, who are persons nominated (under the Act of Parliament) by 
0 lginal proprietors, or annual subscribers who have compounded for their yearly pi 

men 
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ments. They have free admission to all parts of the institution and to the lectures, but not 
to any of the general or other meetings of the members. 

3. Of Annual Subscribers, who are admitted by the committee of managers (or council) 

, upon a recommendation of four members of the institution. They have the same privileges 

as the life subscribers, and the only real difference between members and subscribers is the 
exclusion of the latter from the public meetings, or, in other words, from the management of 
the institution. The payments of the subscribers are also veiy nearly the same in amount 
as those of the. members ; the distinction is in the mode of admission ; that of members 
being by election and ballot, that of subscribers by a recommendatory list. 

4. Of Honorary Members, who are either British subjects of the Blood Royal, or 
foreigners of elevated rank OT distinguished for scientific or literary attainments. They are 
elected in the usual manner, but are not subject to any payments or forms of admission. 
Their privileges exceed those of subscribers, as they have admission to the meetings of 
the members, but they are not entitled to vote, nor are they eligible to any of the offices of 
the institution. 



3469. Will you have the goodness to state your views generally to the Com- 
mittee as to the bearing which your experience of different institutions of a scientific 
kind has upon the Dublin Society ? — 

I think it would be difficult to draw any satisfactory conclusion with reference either to 
the constitution or proceedings of these societies, as bearing on the Dublin Society ; because, 
in the first place, amongst the old institutions there are none which admit the same extent 
of purpose, or apply their efforts to the same variety of objects : and then again, if we refer 
to any one of the newer societies, I think it would be unjust to take up a comparison in which 
one is a recent, young and healthy institution, acting under the impulses of a spreading 
thirst for scientific inquiry, perhaps unequalled at any period of history ; the other a society 
constituted at a time when no such feeling existed, and when it might be considered almost 
as an exception to the rule of general indifference. It would be unfair, I think, to put the 
two societies in comparison as to the amount of their performances during a few recent 
years, when they arc under such different conditions, as would be a comparison between 
the rapid movements of youth and the slower pace of more mature age. Nor should it be 
forgotten, that in judging of the Dublin Society, it is necessary to lake the aggregate 
performance of all its branches, not that of each particular branch in detail., 

3470. Are you able to put the Committee generally in possession of the different 
constitutions of these London societies? — 

Of most of them I am. 1. The Royal Society may be traced back to 1045, and received 
its first charter from Charles 2d, in 1062. Successively in 1663 and 1669 additional charters 
were conferred on the society, modifying in some minor particulars the first, aud conveying 
also a grant of lands in Chelsea. The society is managed by a council of 21 fellows, ten 
of whom retire each year, and out of this number are chosen the president, treasurer, two 
secretaries and a foreign secretary. The mode of election is, that the existing president and 
council nominate by ballot 11 of its members and 10 other fellows, not members of council, 
whom they recommend for election into council for the ensuing year. They also in like 
manner nominate, by ballot, out of the proposed council, the persons whom they recommend 
to the society for election to the offices of president, treasurer, secretaries, and foreign secre- 
tary for the ensuing year. Balloting lists are furnished to the fellows one week before elec- 
tion, and any fellow can, at his pleasure, strike out any of the proposed names and replace 
them by others. The president, by the first charter, had the power of appointing one deputy 
or vice-president (out of the council) to act in his absence. By the third charter this 
privilege was extended, and he has now the power of appointing two or more such deputies 
or vice-presidents, who may each of them do the same acts in his absence as he himself 
could do if present.' The anniversary day of election is St. Andrew’s Day, November 30th. 
The society is composed of fellows and foreign members. 

Candidates for admission into the society, either as fellows or as foreign members, are 
elected by ballot, in each of the months of December, February, April and June ; 21 fellows 
must be present, aud a majority of two-thirds decides the election. 

Candidates as fellows must he proposed and recommended by a certificate in writing, 
signed by six or more fellows, three of whom certify their recommendation from personal 
knowledge. This certificate is delivered to one of the secretaries, and must he suspended 
in the meeting-room of the society for 10 ordinary meetings (10 weeks before the candidate 
can be put to the vote). , , 

Candidates as foreign members are put in nomination at a meeting of the council; and at 
another meeting, one month after the first, the nomination is decided by ballot, a majority 
of two-thirds of the members of council present being necessary to affirm it. , 

The candidate is then proposed at a meeting of the society in the usual form, and bailotted 
for on the next meeting for election. 

The number of foreign members is limited to 50. , . ,, 

Every fellow on election signs an obligation to promote the good of the society, and to 
conform to all its statutes and orders ; and should he refuse to sign this obligation Ins 
election becomes void. , . , . r , , 

The payments are, admission fee, 10 L; annual payment, 4/.; composition for the annual 
payment, 40 1 . 

Any person failing to pay his arrear of the preceding year, prior to the anniversary mee i mg, 
ceases to be a fellow. The society also exercises the power of ejection, which is effected m 
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Capt. a similar manner to that of election; a majority of two-thirds, by ballot 
J. E. Poiilock. question. ‘ ' ecimn g the 

The library is a lending library, subject to such exceptions as may be deemed neces 

10 June 183d. by the council; it is open from eleven to four. ssary 

The society regularly publishes Transactions, the great value of which, under the title f 
the Philosophical Transactions, is acknowledged by all men of science throueho t tl 
civilized world, as they contain the most profound researches of the most learned* 1 16 
A copy of these Transactions each fellow is entitled to receive on publication provided^’ 
shall have paid up his subscription. The society encourages the advancement of knowlediT 
by stimulating original inquiry through the medium of its medals, which are regarded bv 
scientific men as amongst the highest honours to which they can aspire ; and in a simil • 
mannev to be a member of the council of the Royal Society, is considered a mark of 1 ' b 
scientific reputation ; whilst the situation of president is justly regarded as the most exalte 1 
pinnacle of intellectual eminence. 

2. Society of Antiquaries, was instituted at a very early period, though not chartered till 

the 12th N ovember 1751. u 

It is managed by a president and council of 21, 10 of whom go out each year. The two 
secretaries and treasurer are selected from the council, and form part of it. 

The president has the power of naming out of the council four vice-presidents. Fellows 
are elected by ballot, a majority of two-thirds being necessary to affirm the election, which 
principle is adopted in all questions brought before the society. 

Candidates as fellows must be proposed by at least three members on personal know- 
ledge ; and the certificate is suspended four ordinary meetings (four weeks), besides the dav 
of proposal and the day of election. •' 

The payments are, an admission fee of eight guineas, and an annual payment of four 
guiueas, which may be compounded for by the sum of „40 guineas. 

The fellows give bond for the due payment of their subscriptions, and I understand from 
Mr. Martin that this society affords a striking example of the different results of good and 
bad arrangements. 

At first, and until very recently, it was the custom to employ no collector, but to allow the 
members to bring their subscriptions to the treasurer, dunning letters being written to those 
who failed. The letters were naturally thrown aside, and on every increase of arrears the 
individuals failing were less inclined to pay, whilst the society was on its part loath to* pro- 
ceed to legal extremities. A collector was at length suggested, and on the first trial of the 
experiment Mr. Martin collected 577 guineas, out of which he is convinced that on the old 
plan not more than 80 guineas would have been received. 

3. Linncean Society. The first address was delivered to this society by Dr. Smith, after- 

wards the celebrated Sir James E. Smith, in April 1788; but the society was not chartered 
till 1802. 3 

T ^ e society is managed by a council of 15, including the president, treasurer and secretary. 
Jrive of the number go out annually. 

The members are called fellows. 

.There are ordinary members, honorary members, the number being limited to four. Foreign 
members and associates. Candidates as members (or fellows) must be 20 years of age ; they 
are proposed by three or more members, and the certificate having been read at three suc- 
cessive meetings, they are ballotted for, and a majority of two-tliirds decides the election. 

The payments are, admission fee, three guiueas ; annual payment, two guineas ; which 
may be compounded for by the sum of 20 guineas. 

The library is a lending library. 

The Transactions of this society are of great value, containing many papers of the highest 
order on subjects of natural history. 

4. The Horticultural Society was established in 1804, and chartered in 1809. It is 
managed by a council of 15, which number includes the president, four vice-presidents, the 
treasurer and the secretary. Three members of this council are annually removed by ballot, 
and three elected in their place in a similar manner. There are fellows, honorary members 
and foreign members. 

The election of fellows is decided by a majority of two-thirds, and there is also a power 
of ejection. 

This society has published seven quarto volumes of Transactions, in which are many very 
valuable papers. It also offers premiums, as rewards for useful discoveries in horticulture ; 
and by its flower and fruit shows, further advances the same object. In its garden estab- 
lishments it approximates to the Dublin Society, aud seems to afford a useful hint of the 
possibility of rendering the gardens of the Dublin Society a valuable auxiliary to the Horti- 
cultural Society of Dublin. 

Payments -Admission-fee, three guineas; annual payment, two guineas, which may be 
compounded for by a payment of 20 guineas. And there is here added a most wise rule and 
liberal regulation : “ That any person exercising the trade or profession of a gardener, who 
shall have received any medal or reward from the society, &c. may be admitted a fellow of 
the society, and shall be entitled to all the privileges and benefits belonging to a fellow, upon 
the payment of one guinea admission-fee, and one guinea of an annual contribution;” a rule 
winch might, with great advantage, be adopted in the Dublin Society, as regards mechanics, 
agriculturists, &c. 3 

5. The Asiatic Society, of Great Britain and Ireland, was established in 1823 : it is 
managed by a president and council, not less in number than five, nor more than 24. 
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The present council consists of 24; including president, four vice-presidents, a treasurer, 
secretary and librarian; of which eight go out annually. There are ordinary members* 
honorary members, foreign members, and corresponding members. 

The candidates as members must be proposed by three or move members ; one, at least 
from personal knowledge: and the certificate having been read at three meetings, the 
election, which is by ballot, takes place, when a majority of three-fourths deciles tire 
admission. 

The payments are — If resident, admission-fee, five guineas; annual subscription, three 
guineas; which may, upon election, be compounded for by a sum of 30. guineas; or, after 
two annual payments, by 20 guineas; or, after four, 15 guineas. If non-resident, one pay- 
ment, on election, of 20 guineas is sufficient. 

This society, by the establishment of the Oriental translation committee, has done much 
to advance the knowledge of the literature of the East. 

0. The Geological Society of London was instituted in 1807, and incorporated in 1826. 

It is managed by a council of 23 members, out of which the president, vice-president, 
secretaries and treasurers are chosen. The election of the council as a body, and of the 
officers as a portion of it, being both by ballot at the general annual meeting, on the third 
Friday in February. Five or more are removed from the council each year, and five elected 
in their places. 

The number of the officers (excepting the president) is not limited ; the ordinary number 
being, of vice-presidents, four; secretaries, two ; foreign secretary, one ; treasurer, one. 

The society consists of fellows and foreigners, the number not being limited. 

A candidate for admission must be proposed by three or more fellows, who must sign 
a certificate in recommendation of him ; the proposer certifying on his personal knowledge 
of the candidate. 

The certificate is read aloud by one of the secretaries, at three ordinary general meetings, 
and having been suspended in the interval in the rooms of the society, the election takes place, 
at which 11 fellows must be present, a majority of two-thirds deciding the admission. 

By a resident fellow, who passes 60 days of the year within 20 miles of London, admis- 
sion fee, six guineas ; annual subscription, three guineas ; which may be compounded for by 
a payment of 30 guineas. By a non-resident, an admission fee of 10 guineas, but no annual 
payment. 

This society publishes Transactions, which are considered as the most important and 
valuable records of the science. And so high is the character of the society as a scientific 
body, that it is throughout Europe and America denominated simply the Geological Society. 
The library of this society is a lending library. 

7. The Royal Astronomical Society was instituted in 1820, and chartered' in 1831. It is 
managed by a president, four vice-presidents, one treasurer and three secretaries, who, with 
10 other fellows, constitute the council ; of which six members only are re-eligible at the 
annual election for the ensuing year. The society consists of fellows and associates. 

Candidates as fellows must be proposed, according to a proper form or recommendation, 
by at least three fellows, one of whom must certify his personal knowledge of the candidate. 
The ballot takes place the second ordinary meeting (two months) after that on which the 
candidate is proposed, provided 12 fellows be present, and a majority of three-fourths is 
necessary to affirm the election. 

The payments are : admission fee, two guineas ; annual payment, two guineas ; which 
may be compounded for by the payment of 20 guineas. The associates are foreigners 
eminent in the science of astronomy. Prior to election, their merits must be certified by 
three or more fellows, and the approval of the council having been obtained, the ballot pro- 
ceeds in the same manner as for fellows. 

The Transactions of this society are highly valuable ; and by its encouragement of the pub- 
lication of astronomical tables, catalogues of stars, &c., as well as by the stimulus afforded 
by its medals, the society is labouring efficiently towards the advancement' of astronomy. 
Arrangements arc now making for the loan of the books of this society. 

8. The Royal Society of literature of the United Kingdom was established by charter, 
dated 15th September 1825. Itis managed by a president, 10 vice-presidents, and 16 mem- 
bers of council, including the secretary, foreign secretary, librarian and treasurer ; and of 
these the president, vice-presidents, and 10 only of the other members are re-eligible at the 
annual general meeting of the society, for the ensuing year. 

A candidate for admission must be proposed and recommended by three members, at least, 
of the society; the certificate being suspended during three ordinary meetings; the election 
then takes place by ballot, and a majority of two-tliirds (five members at least being present) 
affirms admission. _ . . , 

The payments are : — an admission fee of five guineas ; annual subscription, at least, three 
guineas ; which may be compounded for at the rate of ten years’ purchase. In addition to 
the members, there are honorary members and associates. The honorary members are pro- 
posed and elected in the same way as honorary associates, and have the same privileges, viz. 
of attending the meetings, but not of voting. The number of foreign honorary members is 
unlimited ; that of British honorary members is limited to 12. ...... 

There are two classes of associates ; those of the first class are elected by the counci . 
from the honorary associates, and are expected to be persons of eminent learning, an 
authors of some distinguished works of literature. They must be recommended by a . eas 
three members of council, and become entitled to receive the annual sum of 100 guineas; ten 
°f the associates from the bounty of His Majesty, the rest of the number elected, from the 
uuds of the society. rru 
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The honorary associates are proposed and recommended in council by three of its 1 
and the motion having been passed by a majority of the council present, it is a ™, embei J> 
brought before another meeting of council (one meeting having intervened between rtJTy 
when the election is determined by ballot. e two )> 

The society publishes Transactions, and by medals as well as by the amlii**™ c 
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its funds towards the salaries of associates, and in aid of translations or otfier lit" 1 
efforts forwarding- the interests of literature. The books of the library are lent on anT^ 
tion to, and permission from, the council. PP lca ~ 



9. The Zoological Society of London was chartered in 1034, though established so 

years previously. It is governed by a council of 21 fellows, including the president tref 
surer and secretary ; and of this number live are removed every year and replaced bv fi ' 
other fellows. ‘ ' 1 y ve 

There are fellows, honorary members, not exceeding 12 in number, foreign members and 
corresponding- members. 

Candidates as fellows must be proposed by three or more fellows, one from personal 
acquaintance. The certificate is read at one ordinary general meeting, and suspended till 
the next, when the election is decided by ballot, a majority of two-thirds beino- required for 
admission. 0 H 

The payments are, admission fee, fi l. ; annual subscription, 3 l. ; and the composition in 
lieu thereof; 30 /. 

Honorary members are persons of eminence in the United Kingdom and patrons of 
zoology. Foreign members are distinguished foreign zoologists or promoters of the objects 
of the society ; the number not to exceed 25. Corresponding members are persons not 
resident within fio miles of London, and who have shown a willingness to promote the 
objects of the society. 

Every person proposed for either of these classes must be recommended by the council, 
and ballottcd for in the manner adopted for fellows. 

They are all exempted from the payment of fees and contributions, and have the privilege 
of attending the meetings and visiting the gardens, museums, &e., but not of voting at t£e 
meetings of the society. 

The objects of this society, and the effective manner in which they have been attained, are 
too manifest to require comment. In addition, however, to their more evident objects, the 
society endeavour to promote zoological science by meetings, at which papers are read and 
discussed, and has now commenced the publication of regular Transactions, which will doubt- 
less be highly interesting. 

10. The Royal Geographical Society was established in 1830. 

It is managed by a council annually elected, and composed of a president, four vice-presi- 
dents, a treasurer, two secretaries, 21 ordinary councillors, and two trustees, who are super- 
numerary councillors. One vice-president and seven ordinary councillors go out annually. 
The individuals who are to retire are selected by the council, and are not re-eligible till the 
expiration of one year. The presinent is elected every second year. Candidates as mem- 
bers are at one. meeting recommended by at least two members, one from personal knowledge, 
and at the next elected by ballot, a majority of two-thirds being necessary to affirm tne 
election. 

Payments : Admission fee, 3 1. ; annual subscription, 2 1, which may be compounded for 
by a sum of 20 Z. 

I he society publishes a valuable Journal, and by premiums and medals promotes the 
interests of geographical science. It is also an important institution as tending to influence 
and induce the Government to undertake voyages or travels of useful discovery. 



l]. The Statistical Society was established in 1834, and is managed by a council of 
31 members, including the president, four vice-presidents, a treasurer, and three secretaries. 

Six, at least, of the council, go out every year, and are replaced by other members at the 
annual general meeting for election of council and officers. The vice-presidents are named 
by the president. The treasurer and secretaries are chosen yearly by the fellows, but may 
be continually re-elected. The same person cannot be elected president more than two years 
m succession. 

Every candidate for admission as a fellow must be proposed by two or more fellows, vho 
are required to certify their personal knowledge of him, or of his works. The certificate is 
suspended on one ordinary meeting, and at the next (being an interval of a month) the 
elect' 0 * 1 ^ ballot takes place, when a majority of three-fourths is necessary to affirm the 

Foreign members can be recommended by the council alone, three-fourths of the members 
present voting- in favour of the recommendation ; and in like manner the recommendation 
must be adopted by a vote of the society, in which three-fourths of the members present 
agree. 

Payments are, a yearly subscription of two guineas, which may be compounded for by 
one payment of 20 guineas. No payments are made by foreign members. 

though so recently established, it appears by the second annual report, dated on me 
anniversary, March 25, 1836, that there were then 392 members ; 31 of whom had com- 
pounded, the remainder being annual subscribers. 

As yet it cannot be expected that this society should have effected much, in drawing 
together data for statistical inference in Great Britain : but it cannot be doubted, that ura- 
mately it will produce most beneficial effects, by placing before the financier and legislato 
correct bases on which their measures may be securely founded. 
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As regards the library, the following passage in the report of the council deserves consi- 
deration : “ With respect to books belonging to the society, the council have adopted a 
regulation which, they trust, will prove of much convenience to the members in oeneral by 
which fellows are allowed to take any work, excepting maps and atlasses, out of the library 
to their own residences, upon signing a receipt for the same in a book kept for that purpose/’ 
They are allowed to keep the books so taken for a fortnight; and, if not required by aiiy 
other member, for a longer period. J J 

12. The Entomological Society was established in May 1833. 

It is managed by a council of 13 members, four of whom go out each year. The officers 
are elected annually out of the council, and consist of a president, three vice-presidents, 
a treasurer, a secretary, and a curator. 

A candidate for admission as a member must be proposed by three or more members one 
of whom must certify from personal knowledge. The certificate is read at one ordinary 
jneeling, and at the second subsequent meeting (an interval of two months) the election is 
decided by ballot, a majority of two-thirds affirming the admission. 

Ordinary members are distinguished into British and Foreign. Payments by British 
members : Admission fee, two guineas ; annual contribution, one guinea, which may be 
compounded for by one sum of 10 guineas. The annual payment of Foreign ordinary mem- 
bers is one guinea, but they are not required to pay any admission fee. 

There are also honorary members, the number of whom is limited to 10. They are recom- 
mended by the council, and balloted for in the ordinary way; they- are exempted from all 
payments, have free access to the library and cabinets, but are not entitled to vote at the 
meetings of the society. No resident in Great Britain can be an honorary member, except the 
distinguished British entomologists, the Rev. William Kirby and William Spence, esq. 

This infant society has already published two parts of the first volume of its Transactions, 
in which are many interesting papers, illustrated by well-drawn and remarkably distinct 
plates. It has also entered on the field of more practical utility, by offering prizes for essays 
on the subject of “ Noxious Insects, and Remedies for their Destruction.” The subject of 
the essay for 1034 was “ The Turnip Fly.” 

The annual general meeting is held on the fourth Monday in January. 

The library is on the lending principle, no member being allowed to borrow more than 
two volumes at one time, or keep them longer than a week, without leave of the curator. 

13. The Institute of British Architects, founded in 1833 or 1834. 

It is managed by a council, consisting of the president, three vice-presidents, two secreta- 
ries, and seven ordinary members of council. It has also a treasurer and an honorary 
solicitor. 

There are fellows, who are professional men ; honorary fellows, being noblemen or gentle- 
men, who contribute 25 guineas ; honorary members, who are foreign architects, and are not 
required to make any payment ; corresponding members, and associates, who are professional 
men. 

A candidate must be recommended by three fellows from personal knowledge. The certi- 
ficate is then submitted to the council, and being signed by the chairman, it is afterwards 
read at one meeting of the society, and at the third subsequent meeting the question is 
decided by ballot, a majority of four-fifths being required to ensure election. 

This society contemplates establishing a professional library, and also a museum of 
antique models, casts, &c., as well as of specimens of materials used in building, and every- 
thing of a similar nature bearing on architectural science. 

I am not aware of the rules of the Institution of Civil Engineers. The society of 
Smeatonian Civil Engineers, of which I am a member, is merely a friendly (or dinner) meeting, 
having in view the desirable object of drawing together eminent professional and scientific 
men to converse in an unrestrained way on the various subjects which engage their atten- 
tion. This society includes not merely civil engineers, but many men of high scientific 
reputation ; for instance, Francis Bailey, esq., Charles Babbage, esq., Colonel Colby, and 
many others. 

There are probably other societies in London, of which I am not aware. The London and 
Boyal Institutions I shall refer to in another head. I will add some of those established 
out of London. 

14. The Royal Society of Edinburgh , may be said to have originated in a society instituted 
in 1731 for the improvement of medical knowledge, by collecting and publishing essays and 
observations on medicine and surgery, written by the members or communicated by them. 
In conformity with which intention five volumes of Transactions were published, called 
“Medical Essays and Observations.” In 1739 the society was extended and remodelled 
nnder the title of “ The Society for improving Arts and Science,” but it was generally called 
“ The Philosophical Society of Edinburgh.” It published three volumes of Transactions. 

In 1783 it was chartered under the title of “ The Royal Society of Edinburgh. ’ It is 
considered to be formed of two classes, a physical class and a literary class, and is managed 
by a council composed of a president, four vice-presidents, two of whom must be resident, 
a president for each class of the society, six councillors for each class, one secretary for each, 
a general secretary, a treasurer, and a curator of the museum, all being elected at the 
annual meeting on the fourth Monday in November, it being provided that four councillors 
each class should go out every election. This system of council has some resemblance 
to that proposed for the Dublin Society. 

There are fellows and members both foreign and honorary. 

Candidates as fellows must be proposed by at least one member, and the recommendation 
0.47. x x 4 bavm S 
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__ affirm the election. & y to 

. 10 June 1 836. Payments by fellows, admission fee, five guineas ; annual payment, three guineas • to ce 

after- 25 years. * ase 

. The annual payment may be at any time compounded for on the principle of a life 
■ annuity, the value being determined in the manner of life insurance offices. 

' Foreign members are exempt from payments. They must be persons distinguished for science 

or literature. Number limited to 3G. 

Honorary members are also exempt from payment. They must be distinguished in spUn™ 
' • or literature. Number limited to 21. 

* The 13th volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh is now publish- 

ing, and their general value is well known to the scientific world. The society also confers 
rewards (by prizes) on the authors of important discoveries. 

15. The Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester was one of the first provincial 

• societies established in England, being founded cither in or previous to 1781. As it was 

intended to render this a conversational society, the number of members was limited to 50 • 
but a class of honorary members was also established, and visitors, with the consent of the 
chairman, are admitted to the meetings. As subjects of conversation, religion, the practical 
branches of physic, and British politics, are rigorously prohibited. 

A candidate, whether as an ordinary or honorary member, must be proposed by at least 
three ordinary members, who sign a certificate of his fitness, on the ground of their know- 
ledge of him, or of his writings. The certificate is read at four successive meetings, and the 
election is conducted by ballot, a simple majority of votes, 13 being present, determining the 
election. 

The society, according to the old rule, was to meet at half-past six, and the sitting to close 
at half-past eight, on each Wednesday evening, excepting during the months of June, July, 
August and September. 

Payments : Admission fee, one guinea and a half ; yearly payment of half a guinea. 

The literary business of the society is managed by a Committee of Papers, appointed 
annually by ballot, consisting of the two presidents, four vice-presidents, two secretaries, the 
treasurer, and the librarian (which officers had been previously elected by ballot), and six other 
members of the society. 

The society publishes Transactions, and has rewarded authors of merit on arts and manu- 
factures, by bestowing upon them its medal. 

From the library, books cannot be taken without a written order from one of the secre- 
taries, and they can only be kept seven days. 

16. The Royal Geological Society of Cornwall was instituted in 1814. It is managed by 
a council, composed of a patron, two vice-patrons, a president, four vice-presidents, a secre- 
tary, a treasurer, a librarian, a curator of the cabinet, an assistant-secretary, eight trustees of 
the museum, and 10 ordinary members of council. 

The society publishes Transactions, in which there are many papers of value. With its 
other arrangements I am not well acquainted. 

To this society is attached a library and museum, including a model-room of machinery 
used in mines or similar works. 



17. The Cambridge Philosophical Society, “for promoting scientific inquiries, and facili- 
tating the communication of facts connected with the advancement of philosophy and natural 
history,” was established in 1819. It is managed by a council, composed of a patron, two vice- 
patrons, a president, a vice-president, a treasurer, two secretaries, and seven other fellows. 

The patron is elected for life ; the vice-chancellor and high-steward (if fellows) are 
vice-presidents. 

The president, vice-president, treasurer, secretaries, and three ordinary members of the 
council, are annually elected by ballot, the three senior members of council retiring annually. 
No fellow, under the degree of a. m., m. b., or i.l. d., can be a member of council. 

Fellows must be graduates of Cambridge. A candidate must be proposed by and recom- 
mended by three or more fellows, one at least from personal knowledge ; and if the head of 
a house, a doctor, professor, or one admitted to honorary degrees, he may be balloted for at 
the meeting at which he is proposed. The majority required is two-thirds. 

Payments: Annual, in advance, one guinea ; or a composition of 10 guineas. 

There is a library arid museum, and the society has published five quarto volumes ot 
Transactions, containing many most valuable papers on general science. 

18. Institute Royale de France. — This institution was established as a National Institute, 
“ pour toutc la Republique,” in the year 1794, by the 298th article “ de l’Acte Constitu- 
tiomiel de l’An 3 and its objects were “ de recueiller des decouvertes de perfectionner 
les Arts et les Sciences.” Its locality was fixed at Paris, and its first regular organization 
was dated 25th October 1795. : It was enjoined to follow up the objects of its establish- 
ment by continued research, and by the publication of important discoveries ; and further, 
by carrying forward, agreeably to the decrees of the Executive Directory, such scientific 
or literary experiments or works as should tend to results of general utility, and to the glory 
of the republic. The Institute, under the republic, was composed of 144 resident members, 
144 associates, selected from the various portions of the republic ; and 24 foreign associates, 
eight being allocated to each class. 

The classes were three ; namely, 1st class, Physical and Mathematical Sciences ; 2d class. 
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Moral and Political Sciences; 3d class, Literature and Fine Arts ; which classes v 
subdivided into sections. 

Each class had a separate meeting-room, and no member could- belong; to two though lip 
might assist at the sittings of any of the classes. » P g 

Each class published its own proceedings every year. 

There were four public meetings of the Institute as a body, at which the three classes ' 
were muted. It was bound to state every year to tile Legislature the progress made in 
science, and the proceedings of each class ; and to issue a programme of prises for each 
year. 

Any vacancy was filled up by selection from a list of three names presented by the class . 
in which the vacancy had occurred. 

A museum and a library were to be attached to each class. 

The Institute was empowered to name annually 20 persons, who were to travel and make 
discoveries on agriculture in the provinces and in foreign countries ; and six others, who 
were to proceed in a similar manner in other subjects of human knowledge; and in con- 
nexion with the Institute was established “ Le Palais National a Rome,” a school for 
painting, See., for French pupils, being artists sent and supported there at the public expense- 
regulations which did honour to the French government, by their truly liberal and exalted 
character. Each class was provided with a president and two secretaries ; the president being- 
elected for six months, and the secretaries for one year. 

At meetings of the Institute, the president of each class by turns presided. 

By a law of the 11th year of the republic the classes were augmented in number, bein°- 
raised to four, and regulated as follows : ” 



1. Sciences Physiques et Mathematiques. 

2. La Langue ct la Literature Frangoise. 

3. L’Histoire et la Literature Aneiennes. 

4. Classe des Beaux Arts. 



By an ordonnance du Roi, 181G, 21 Maii, the old designation of Academy was revived : so- 
that the Institute embodied the ancient academies which had existed long previous to the 
Revolution : 

1. Academic Frangoise. 

2. Academie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. 

3. Academie Royale des Sciences. 

4. Academie Royale des Beaux Arts. 

And it was further ordained, that the members of one may be elected members of all the others. 

Again, it was ordained by Louis Philippe in 1832, that the class suppressed in the first 
change (of the llth year of the republic) should be restored as 

5. Academie des Sciences, Morales et Politiques. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the celebrity of this learned body, enlightened as it has been 
by some of the ablest philosophers who ever lived in any country. 

19. The Royal Irish Academy was chartered in 1785, and consists of a president, council 
of 21 , and an indefinite number of members. The council is divided into three committees, 
each consisting of seven members, namely, the committee of science, the committee of polite 
literature, and the committee of antiques. The council is elected annually, and two out of 
each committee may be, but are not necessarily, removed. Those, however, who have failed 
to attend seven meetings of council, in person or by deputy, are rendered ineligible for the 
ensuing year. Candidates for admission are proposed at one monthly meeting and balloted 
for at the next, when a majority of three-fourths affirms the election. A certificate on per- 
sonal knowledge must be signed by four members. The payments are, on election, five 
guineas; annual payment, commencing the first lflth of March after election, two guineas, 
which may be compounded for by 20 guineas. The president appoints four vice-presidents 
out of the council ; and there arc two secretaries, receiving a salary of 20 guineas each, a trea- 
surer and a clerk. The Transactions of the academy contain many valuable papers, parti- 
cularly those detailing the recent researches of Sir William. R. Hamilton, Professor Lloyd 
and Professor Apjolni. 

The societies hitherto enumerated are fraternities of learned meu, who not only animate 
e aclv other in the pursuit of knowledge, but hold out a beacon-light to direct the still humble 
aspirant to a similar elevation. They cannot be considered as initiatory bodies, their encou- 
ragement operating rather upon the higher order of already formed intellects, than on those 
who have yet to begin their course of studious labour. 

Of some of the machinery of the Dublm Society, traces may indeed be observed in several 
?f them, but their general intention is different. There is, however, another order of society, 
ln which practical objects arc kept in view, and instruction forwarded by regular courses of 
lectures ; these are in many respects similar to the Dublin Society, having libraries, museums, 
and chemical laboratories, together with an establishment of professors ; nor is there any- 
thing in their construction to prevent the formation of botanic gardens, should such seem to 

be desirable. 

. London there are several other societies, as the Royal Institution, the London Institu- 
t>on, the Russell Institution, &c. ; but I shall confine myself to the two first, as the most 
extensive and remarkable. 

20. The Royal Institution was established under a charter in the year 1800, the 40th of 
beo. 3. 

^ was a proprietary body, the necessary funds having been raised oh shares, which were 
0.47. y y transferable 
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transferable under certain conditions, namely, tliat the wish of the proprietor should b 
notified in writing to the managers, both with respect to the sale or devise of his share and 
the person to whom it might be his wish to transfer it ; when the question was to be decided 
by ballot, whether the person so selected was or was not a fit person, and if he were declared 
to be so, on payment of 50 guineas to the funds of the institution, to be paid over to the 
said proprietor, he became entitled to all the privileges of a proprietor as his successor. Sub- 
sequently it became necessary to increase the current funds of the society, and a "strong 
feeling existing that the proprietary right should, for the good of the institution and of the 
public, be abandoned, an Act of Parliament was obtained, by which it was enacted that 
the saleable and hereditary right should be done away on a compensation, those proprietors 
who assented becoming life-members of the institution, and having the power of nominatino-bv 
writing or by will any one person, being his wife, his child, or some other relative by blood^ 
to be a life-subscriber; and those who dissented receiving as compensation the sum of 
42 1. Os. 10 d., being a fair proportion of the whole, according to an accurate valuation taken 
for the purpose. 

The institution is now managed by a president, 15 managers, 15 visitors, one treasurer 
and one secretary, chosen annually from among the members. The major part of the 15 
managers and 15 visitors not having served as managers or visitors during any part of the 
preceding year. 

Candidates as members must be proposed at a general monthly meeting, who are bound 
to certify their knowledge of him, ana of his knowledge or love of science, from their personal 
acquaintance with him or with his w r orks. This certificate is suspended till the next month 
when the election is determined by ballot, a majority of two-thirds being required to 
affirm it. 

The payments are, admission fee, five guineas; annual subscription, five guineas; which 
may be compounded for by 50 guineas. Contributor to the library, or museum or model- 
room, five guineas. 

Life-subscribers may become members on regular election, and payment of admission fee, 
two guineas; annual subscription, two guineas ; or a composition of 10 guineas. 

Life-subscribers are either those named by original proprietors, or annual subscribers who 
have compounded. 

Annual subscribers are admitted by the committee of managers upon a recommendation of 
four members of the institution. 

Payments : Annual subscription, five guineas ; contribution (ladies are excepted) to the 
library, one guinea. 

The professors are elected annually by ballot, and the committee of managers have the 
power of suspending any professor from all his functions and privileges, reporting the cir- 
cumstance to the next general monthly meeting, when his removal may be effected by ballot. 

The professors are bound to deliver lectures under the directions of the committee of 
managers, to superintend all experiments ordered by the committee, to carry on experiments 
and investigations connected with the objects of the institution within their several depart- 
ments, to advise the managers in the purchase of apparatus, &c. ; and, further, the professor 
of chemistry is required to make an annual report to the anniversary meeting of all disco- 
veries and improvements in chemical science made in the laboratory in the course of the 
preceding year. The managers have also the pow r er of appointing lecturers at their dis- 
cretion, for the purpose of special courses of lectures. 

Books are not allowed to be taken from the library. 

The names of Davy, Brande and Faraday, are guarantees of the ability with which the 
chair of chemistry lias been filled. And the following list of miscellaneous lectures will 
show the variety of interesting subjects which are brought before the visitors of the theatre 
of the institution. 

1. On the Chemical Arts and Manufactures, by Professor Brande, f. r. s. l. &e., on 
30lh January 183G, at three o’clock, and each succeeding Saturday till Easter. 

2. On the Nature and Properties of the Atmosphere, and Atmospherical Phenomena, 
by Professor Ritchie, ll. d. f. r. s., Thursday 28th January, at three o’clock, and each 
Thursday till Easter. 

3. On the Physiology of the Senses, by Professor Roget, m. d., Sec. R. S., Tuesday 
26th January, at three o’clock, and each succeeding Tuesday till Easter. 

4. After Easter : Chemistry, by Professor Faraday. 

5. On the History of Landscape Painting, by John Constable, esq. R. A., 26th May, and 
following Thursdays, at three o’clock. 

6. Ou Sound, by Charles Wheatstone, esq. f. r.s., Professor of Experimental Philosophy 
in King’s College, London, 3d May, and the following Tuesdays, at three o’clock. 

21. The London Institution was first established in 1805, the funds being raised on shares, 
the amount of each of which was fixed at 75 guineas. A life-subscriber was at the same 
time fixed at 20 guineas. 

The first meeting for the purpose of setting on foot the institution was held on May 23> 
and a general meeting of the proprietors was convened for the 28th of the same month, 
when it appeared that The subscriptions amounted to nearly 50,000 1., and it was stated that 
650 persons had set down their names at 75 guineas each. Before the termination of the 
meeting the sum amounted to 60,000 1. 

On the 24th April 1806 there were 950 proprietors, and the sum subscribed amounted to 
76,71 Ol. 

The 
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The temporary house of the institution, rented at 3801. per annum, was opened on 
Saturday, 18th January 1806. The library even then contained 10,000 volumes 
A charter of incorporation was obtained for the institution in 1807, and the management 
was vested in a president, four vice-presidents, 20 managers and a secretary ■ one vice- 
president and five managers, as they stand on the list, vacating their office annually • but the 
whole being subject to the decision of an annual election. ' 3 * 



It was also enacted, that there should be a committee of visitors elected annually con- 
sisting ol the president and 12 members, not of the committee of manao-ement, the first 
three vacating office annually; and further, that there should be five auditors to examine 
the accounts, being proprietors, and a treasurer. 

The institution continued in its first house, which was the celebrated mansion in the Old 
Jewry, erected by Sir Robert Clayton, when sheriff in 1671, till 1811, when it was removed 
to 7, King’s Arras-yard, Coleman-street, and again, in 1819, to the present noble building- 
which had been erected in Moorfields, at a cost of 31,1241 6 ’ 

The expense of the building caused a deficiency in the funds, but by April 1820 no less 
than 13,2001 were raised by subscription to meet it. It was soon, however, found that 
without an increase of the annual income of the establishment it could not go on prosper- 
ously, and in 1821 an Act of Parliament was obtained upon the petition of a majority of 
the proprietors, by which the shares of proprietors became subject to the annual payment 
of two guineas, or in case of dissent, that the said proprietors should receive the value of 
their shares. In addition to the usual persoual privileges, a proprietor on subscribing 
30 guineas, obtains a perpetual transferable ticket to the library, or may nominate a life^- 
subscriber. 



A proprietor subscribing 100 guineas, obtains three such tickets; or may nominate three 
life-subscribers or one proprietor. 

Four, or a less number, of subscribers uniting to subscribe the sum of 100 guineas, may 
nominate a proprietor. 3 

Honorary members must be recommended by three managers ; and proposed and ballotted 
for (after a month’s interval), when two negatives exclude. 

Life and annual subscribers must be proposed at a meeting of managers, and admitted or 
rejected at the next meeting of managers. Subscribers to lectures are admitted on terms 
fixed by the managers. 

The library now contains nearly 30,000 volumes. The lectures, which are very varied in 
subject, are numerously attended, and add to the income of the society by defraying part of 
their own expenses. The evening meetings held in the library are very attractive, ladies 
being admitted ; and are, as in the Royal Institution, diversified by a lecture in the theatre. 

Having detailed the system of most of the London, and of several other societies, I will 
offer a summary sketch of the Dublin Society in its improved form of management. 



Council of 30 Members, divided into 
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1- Section of Natural and Chemical Science ------- 5 

Professor of Chemistry and Natural History, joint-secretary. 

2. Section of Botany and Horticulture - -- -- -- -5 

Professor of Botany, secretary. 

3. Section of Agriculture -----------5 

Professor of Agriculture, secretary. 

4. Section of Statistics - -- -- -- - - -- 5 



Secretary selected from the Section, or from the Society at large, as most expedient. 

5. Section of Mechanical and Fine Arts -------- 

Professor of Mechanical Philosophy, Professor of Design, joint-secretary. 

6. Section of Accompts and House Business ------- 

Register, secretary. 

Of Council in Body ------------ 

Secretary, the general secretary of the Society. 

Sections to meet once each week, excepting the week of meeting of the council. 

Council to meet at least once each month. 

The general secretary to record and digest the minutes of the section meeting, as furnished 
by the section secretaries. 

The sections to elect each a chairman at the first meeting after the annual election. 

. The chairmen of sections to he ex officio the vice-presidents of the society, and to preside 
m twins at the meetings of council, and at the general meetings of the society. 

Six general meetings : two for business and accompts ; four to receive the reports of the 
several sections on the results of their labour in promoting science, as well as the reports of 
the professors on any scientific questions submitted to their consideration ; and as many 
other conversational meetings for scientific purposes as may he found desirable. 

In each county a local secretary to be appointed, being, if possible, a member of the 
society ; aud if not, becoming ex officio an honorary member. His duty is to keep up a con- 
nexion with local societies of every description ; and, where none exist, to institute com- 
mittees of intelligent men to investigate and act with him in promoting useful discoveries and 
experiments ; which committees will doubtless become ultimately societies. 

buch is the form I would suggest, preserving the same principle as before laid down in 
aspect to lhe retirement of council, viz. one member at least should go oiit annually from 
each section. 



And as regards the opinion that the present mode of independent committees is preferable 
0.47. y y 2 
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seven vice-presidents and two honorary secretaries, who are ex officio member- of n 

ao June 1836. the committees j which, were they all distinct in persons, would constitute a bodv nf nl 
members, or with the officers one of 83; being more than attend most of the o-eneral 
mgs ; this number, however, is lessened by allowing members to be on two committees witl" 
the exception of the committee of economy. ’ Wlin 

Now, of the three committees of library, economy and house, it is manifest that th 
library would be best managed as to selection by the several committees supposed to under! 
stand the several subjects to be provided for; and as to arrangement, by the librarian acting 
under their immediate direction, or some one appointed by them for the purpose/ Thr 
indeed, is difficult to effect with independent committees, but not with a council ; whilst the 
accompts would be equally well managed by two or three respectable men of business 
auditors, and the house could be equally well inspected (nay, better) by one or two 
This, then, Veduces the eight to six, as proposed; the section of accompts replacing the 
committees of economy and house ; and further, were the five other councils actually 3 pro- 
vided with distinct individuals as members, there would be a necessity of providing 45 mem- 
bers, eminent for either taste or science ; and, admitting that every one is a member of two 
committees, what becomes of the argument that there are more to do the work ? 

And again, supposing each committee to be provided with nine efficient and scientific 
members for the purposes they have to effect, they may be neutralized by the seven vice- 
presidents and two honorary secretaries ; but as it is always more difficult to obtain a large 
than a small number of able men, the probability is, that the few in such committees would 
have to struggle against the vis inertia, if not the actual opposition of the many, which is 
probably the very reason why the committees of the society have done so little. Limiting 
the sections to a small number, efficient men may be found who will act with one mind in 
promoting the science of their adoption ; whilst the council, as a body, will direct their 
efforts to one great object, — the advancement of useful and practical knowledge in all its 
branches. ^ 

3471*. What annual amount of funds would you consider necessary to keep 
the museum of the Dublin Society in a creditable position in point of acquisi- 
tions? Were it attempted to put the museum at once into a proper state a very 
considerable sum would be required, but proceeding gradually, I would appropriate 
a sum of 350 1. for some years, and I would thus allocate it : 



Minerals and metals to complete the collection ------ 30 

Fossils, being suites of specimens from each distinct stratum, and also spe- 
cimens of Saurians, &c. - jjq 

Natural History, particularly Crustaceans, Echinidse, Zoophytes, &c. - - 120 

towards the preparation, stuffing, See. - -- -- -- 50 



To this, of course, should be added a sum for cabinets. And as I have before 
dwelt on the propriety of erecting a new museum, I will here state the easiest mode 
of effecting it. 

The society now has in hand, of subscriptions received during the last few years, 
about 1,200 /., to which I would suggest that the Board of Works should add 
1,800/. without interest, to be paid by instalments, out of the incoming subscrip- 
tions. In this way the object could be readily attained, and I would strongly urge 
that it should be immediately undertaken. 

347 *• You are conversant with the details of engineering, and therefore are able 
to give the Committee some impression as to the extent and number of sacrifices 
which would be necessary to extend the museum of the Dublin Society?— I should 
think a great deal might be done with probably an outlay of 3,000 /. ; and in order 
to effect that I would point out this mo.de in the first place : the society at present 
has at its disposal 1,200/., remaining life-subscriptions; I would recommend, 
therefore, that the Government should authorize the Board of Works to advance 
to^he society, without interest, the sum necessary to make up the gross sum required 
toi these new buildings, taking care, of course, to defray it from the incoming 
receipts of the society ; and that the sum so advanced should be paid off by instal- 
ments by the life-subscriptions received. In that manner, I think, without difficulty, 
a sum could be obtained, and the building might be proceeded with without delay. 

347 2 - Mr. Yesey.] Have there been any new buildings erected subsequent to 

the purchase of the house?— Certainly. 

3473 - Gut of what fund were these built? — I am not quite sure ; it is a difficult 
thing to answer, on account of the manner in which the funds of the society have 
been applied. I believe that until lately the annual receipts or life-subscriptions ot 
the society have been applied to the payment of the debt due to the Duke of 
Leinster; and offcourse the whole expenditure of the society has been by the public 
assistance. I cannot say positively whether its buildings have been erected out 
ot the Parliamentary grants or not, but my own impression would be that they 
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must have been so, as the life-subscriptions have been regularly applied to the 
purpose of paying the purchase-money of the house. 

3474. Chairman ,] Would you not consider it a fair and justifiable arrangement 
that half the amount required for new buildings should be paid by Parliamentary 
grant, the remaining half being supplied by life-subscriptions? — I should conceive 
myself that would be quite a justifiable arrangement. 

3475. Mr. Dillwyn.] Do you conceive it possible that the botanic garden can be 
thrown open to the public?— I have stated with reference to introducing conserva- 
tories and so on, you must have a certain restricting power. 

. 3476. Chairman .] Do you not think it very desirable that in connexion with the 
Dublin Society there should be a standing committee, whose especial business it 
should be to digest all the statistical information connected with Ireland, and to 
submit those results either to the statistical department of the Board of Trade in 
London, or to the Statistical Society here, and to receive in return for them a 
summary of the statistical matter which is collected either here or in other parts of 
the world ? — l think great advantage would be derived from introducing something 
of the kind. ■ If so, however, I should say it ought to be nearly in the same manner 
as with respect to agridulture ; that is, that you should have a section of the council 
appropriated to that particular object, and then I think it would be a valuable 
addition. 

3477. And perhaps you would further consider, in the same way, that it would 
be desirable to encourage the promotion in the great towns of Ireland, of statistical 
societies, in correspondence with the statistical sections of the Dublin Society, 
which local societies would in fact be able to furnish all the local information 
upon which the general reports would be founded ? — Certainly ; I think the object 
in the Dublin Society should be rather to digest the information collected at local 
points ; at present perhaps there is no subject of science so little understood, or so 
little studied or attended to as statistics, and the reason is doubtless that the 
labour attendant upon such inquiries, is quite beyond any individual efforts, there- 
fore you must combine. It is true some eminent men abroad have been making 
such efforts, but we have nothing of the kind here ; but by establishing local 
bodies, we should have information which we at present are totally defective in. 

3478. And it would give you the opportunity of enriching your library, by 
receiving from foreign countries statistical reports in exchange for your reports 
upon Irish statistics ? — Yes. 

3479. Is there anything you wish to add to your evidence? — There is one 
point with respect to the library; I think it would be a very desirable thing that 
public and Parliamentary papers, and so forth, upon Irish affairs, ought to be found 
in this library ; it is a very difficult and troublesome thing for persons now to 
arrive at these things. 

3480. You are aware that Parliamentary papers are now to be obtained by 
purchase? — Yes, but still if they are to be paid for out of the public money, it 
comes to nearly the same thing. 

3481. You "would apply that remark probably as a general principle to all 
leading institutions of the same kind ; you think that they should receive regularly 
the Parliamentary papers? — Yes, I think it would be very desirable. 

3482. And more especially to the Dublin Society, as the great national institu- 
tion of Ireland ? — Certainly. 

3483. Have you anything to add to your former evidence, with reference to the 
comparative advantage of acting through a council or the body at large ? — It acts by 
the body at large at present, only so far as the ultimate decision is concerned, as 
there are of course committees for the management/*™ tempore of the concerns of the 
society, which does appear to me to be a very cumbrous substitute for a council; 
and I would wish to show, that so far from obtaining advantage by such a system, 
quite the contrary is the case. At present there are a great number of com- 
mittees ; out of these committees there is one called the House Committee, the 
business of which of course is to manage the affairs of the house. Now that 
I conceive could be effected in a much more efficient manner by one or two 
individuals. Then there is what is called the Committee of Economy. I conceive 
all that is necessary for the Committee of Economy might be done by one or two 
good men of business, auditing the accounts. If we abolish these two committees 
as unnecessary for managing the concerns of that body, then instead of the great 
number of committees which exist now, we have only one, ora very small number, 
allotted to the actual scientific objects of the society. Now I would say, that 

0.47. y y 3 the se 
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Capt. thes 6 would be infinitely better effected by a council, and ray reason for thinkii a 

J. E. Portlock. so is this : if we have to elect, as at present, a considerable number of persons as ° 

committee for any particular object, we are bound of course to fill that committe* 

10 June 1836. a nd we must propose a number of persons whether they are fit for it or not there* 

fore you have a committee of which perhaps the majority are not competent to 
fill the offices. If you attempt to select a committee from those bodies it is 
just as probable that the persons delegated from these bodies to this * select 
committee, will be the inefficient as the efficient ; whereas, on the coutrarv 
proceeding on the principle of a council divided into sections, in which a portion is 
devoted to one object, and another portion to another, you have only to look at a 
small number of individuals in each particular branch, and you are therefore more 
likely to obtain efficient persons in those branches, than if you had selected a much 
larger body, with the intention of delegating from that body to another. It 
appears to me, therefore, that every reason of efficiency is in favour of the election 
of a council, to be afterwards subdivided into sections, and not in the way of 
separate committees, who are afterwards to form a delegated body. 

3483 *. Have you any other observations to make, or is there any part of your 
evidence you wish to explain? — In speaking of the London Institution, I omitted 
to mention that its library is not a lending library ; it is, however, kept open from 
io in the morning to 11 at night, and is well provided with tables, and every requi- 
site for extracting information. 

In the class of societies to which I have referred this and the Royal Institution, I did not 
speak of the Society of Arts, concluding that it had, as a matter of course, been described 
by preceding witnesses. A few brief remarks on its constitution may not, however, be 
without their use, as tending to show that neither in intention nor in practice is there the 
identity with the Dublin Society which is generally supposed. The Society of Arts was 
established in 1784, for the purpose of encouraging ingenious men in the discovery and 
practice of useful inventions, by offering premiums and bestowing rewards ; this description 
of encouragement being also extended to the Fine Arts, some of the premiums being allotted 
for copies by students from celebrated pictures, statues, or other works of art. 

Excepting- in this feature, it has no real analogy with the Dublin Society, having no 
schools, no botanic gardens, no professors, no courses of lectures, though voluntary lectures 
are occasionally delivered on a great variety of subjects. The officers of the society are, 
a president, 12 vice-presidents, a secretary, an assistant secretary, and a registrar; and its 
general management is effected by a division of the society into nine committees, namely : 

1 . Committee of Accounts. 

2. — of Correspondence and Papers. 

3. — of Polite Arts. 

4. — of Agriculture. 

5. — of Manufactures. 

6. — of Mechanics. 

7. — of Chemistry. 

8. — of Colonies and Trade. 

9. — of Miscellaneous Matters. 

Which committees meet every week on fixed days, and are open to all the members of the 
society, a chairman being previously appointed for each committee, who is selected as being 
a person of high reputation in that branch of the sciences and arts which devolves on the 
particular committee ; and on him, indeed, depends much of its efficacy. The effect of this 
open committee can readily be anticipated ; for although by positive rule it shuts out no 
member of the society, it virtually sorts the society into distinct bodies, by rendering any 
person ridiculous who, knowing nothing about the subject, should interfere with the com- 
mittee ; for instance, with the committee of chemistry, or any other. 

It is the custom of each committee, when any new invention is submitted to it for exami- 
nation, approval or encouragement, to request the most able men in that particular subject, 
whether belonging or not to the society, to attend the committee, and aid, by their opinion, 
its deliberations. A highly distinguished friend of mine has given me an example of this, 
m the case of an improvement of the harp, when all the most eminent makers of that 
instrument in London were invited, and, with few exceptions, did attend. I witnessed 
myself a similar case, in an application for encouragement towards the construction of 
an atlas of the most celebrated fields of battle. There is also a weekly meeting of the 
society, to receive the reports of the committees, which meeting is held in the evening ; the 
s y^m being, in fact, very similar to that of the House of Commons. 

There are four general meetings for ordinary business. 

Members are proposed and ballotted for in the ordinary way, the mode and proportion of 
the majority corresponding to those of the great mass of societies already described. They 
have the option of an annual payment or a life composition, but I have not a minute by me 
of the amount of the annual payment; it is either one or two guineas, I rather believe one. 

There is a museum, containing models, or first specimens of all the machines, &c. which 
have from time to time been rewarded by the society. The distribution of prizes is one of the 
most interesting spectacles which can be witnessed in London, and was for many years 
presided at by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 
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The character and talents of the present secretary, Arthur Aikin, Esq., the author of 
a chemical dictionary and a manual ot mineralogy, require no comment. To his prudence 
and good sense much of the success of the society is attributed : as prior to his time it hud 
fallen into the habit of losing valuable time in long and useless debates ; many youn°- men 
particularly lawyers, finding it a convenient theatre for practising rhetoric: but even though 
now amended (no new business being allowed after 10 o’clock,) and under the savrnir 
influence of so able a man as Mr. Aikin (respected by every one) the example of the socie£ 
has not proved attractive, not one of the many newly-established London societies having 
adopted it as a model. => 

The society publishes annual transactions, in tvhicli are described the various machines 
agricultural or mechanical improvements, &c. which have contended for or obtained the' 
society s premiums. 



I shall beg to conclude my observations by a few words in reference to the 
objections urged by my respected friend, Dr. Litton, to the mode of admission I have 
proposed, namely, a recommendatory list. To me the reason that such lists now 
fall short of their purpose seems to be, that they are not properly carried into prac- 
tice ; they are merely used for the moment and occasion, and then forgotten. But 
on the contrary, I would have the names of such proposers, as in the Zoological 
Society of Dublin, recorded in the name-book of the society, that at anytime 
reference might be made to ascertain under whose auspices this or that black sheep 
had entered the society. And surely no respectable man would lightly incur such 
responsibility. _ Again, also, I contend, that in the Dublin Society the only precau- 
tion necessary is to ensure respectability of character ; a want of that would make 
any one hesitate to certify, whilst a want of scientific or literary talent might doubt- 
less often be, though in such a body as the Royal Irish Academy, most improperly 
slurred over. As to the admission of troublesome characters, as they are called, I 
look upon it without a shadow' of apprehension, nay rather with an anticipation of 
good, for of this I am sure, that every one who attempts to disturb the lethargv of 
a body, or of an individual, which has begun to slumber, will always be so 
designated ; and that the stimulating effects of their complainings or murmurs 
(whether they be well or ill intended) must result in good. We all cling to those 
things we are accustomed to, just as an old shoe will be worn on a tender foot 
long after it has begun to let in the water, in order to avoid the first and tempo- 
rary pain of a new one, and in such cases it sometimes requires a rough hand to 
snatch the cherished dvil from us. 

The application of the term, “ a troublesome person,” is too easy a mode of 
shutting out the most respectable persons, for by some any one who had ventured 
to open his mouth and oppose long established influence, would be so designated ; 
to me there always appears to be such an honest and exalted triumph in showing 
that all is right, that I would far sooner meet with, contend against, and overcome 
unfounded cavillings, than carry everything sub silentio. 



Samuel Litton, Esq., m.d., further Examined. 

3484. Chairman.'] YOU have had an opportunity of hearing Captain Portlock’s 
■examination ; has that examination suggested to your mind any point of inquiry 
upon which your own evidence is defective? — I would say, with respect to the class 
of books lent out of the library, the rules of the society, if observed, accord with 
those views of Captain Portlock, namely, that books of frequent reference, such as 
encyclopaedias or dictionaries, expensive books of plates, and works of extreme 
rarity, ought not to be, and are not lent out, and the catalogue of the library is 
printed accordingly ; for instance, the books which are not lent out are marked 
with an asterisk. The books may be divided into three classes ; those which are 
lent out ordinarily, those which are not usually lent out, including those books 
which, as Captain Portlock expressed it, a person has occasion to consult for a short 
time, and which ought therefore to be consulted in the library ; these, I believe, 
are very rarely lent out. When I was librarian I was very particular in this point, 
and I have no reason to believe that my successors have been less attentive than 
myself* The third class of books consists of those which are never lent out, unless 
by express permission upon application to the society, such as Harris’s Manu- 
scripts on Irish affairs. 

Captain Portlock observed, in justification of the practice of the Dublin Society 
in lending books, that the Royal Society and the Geological Society of London lend 
their books. 

0.47. t y 4 Dr. Litton 
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Samuel Litton, Esq. Dr. Litton continued : I have reason to believe that some of the public libra ' 
m.d. on the Continent also lend out their books, and, as I am informed the sa ,eS 
practice prevails at the Advocates library in Edinburgh. * me 

10 June 1836. „ . , . . , , . _ _ 

3465. As you have mentioned the subject of Irish manuscripts, will you state 
whether it is or is not the fact, that there is in the College library, and in various 
other quarters in Dublin, a great number of ancient and most interesting and 
valuable manuscripts in the native Irish language, with the contents of which to 
this day, the public is wholly unacquainted ?— I believe there are many manuscripts 
of very great importance in the College library, also in the Royal Irish Academy- 
and there are some of less importance in the hands of individuals. I may observe 
there is a catalogue of these manuscripts published by Mr. O’Riley, the late 
secretary of the Hibernal-Celtic Society. 

3486. Is that society in existence at present ? — No, I believe not. 

3487. Do you concur with Captain Portlock in the opinion he has expressed, 
that it is a noble national endeavour to bring to light these various historical records 
by translation, through the agency of some learned body or other ? — There can be 
no doubt it would be highly desirable, and I think it is rather discreditable to 
Ireland that it has not been done. 

3488. You think it discreditable that such interesting works, bearing not only 
upon the history of Ireland, but the history of the world in general, should so loner 
have been left valueless to literature? — Probably, when I used the term discre- 
ditable to Ireland, it was rather too strong an expression, for I believe England has 
been fully as negligent in publishing many of her Valuable records. Ireland is 
often censured for faults of which she is not more guilty than other countries. I only- 
meant to say it should have been done. I believe that the same object has been 
equally unattended to in other countries. In Denmark, for instance, they are only 
now about publishing some ancient documents of great interest. I may add, that 
I agree with Captain Portlock, that the Royal Irish Academy would be a more 
suitable body to undertake such publications ; they have been more in the habit of 
attending to these subjects, and have amongst their members some able scholars, 
who could superintend it, unless the University thought proper to do so. I do not 
think the Royal Dublin Society is calculated or called upon to undertake such a 
work ; it rather belongs to a literary body than to a body which may be called 
practical. 

34S9. Are yon of opinion that the Royal Irish Academy is sufficiently endowed, 
either by private subscription or Parliamentary grant, to enable it to undertake 
such operations in the present state of its funds? — No; their funds are quite 
incompetent for such a purpose. I have sufficient knowledge on this subject to be 
assured, that a translation of merely the most interesting manuscript documents 
would be a very expensive undertaking. 

3490. Have you anything else to add to your evidence? — I should also say, 
with respect to lending books from the library of the Dublin Society, there is 
a rule that the professors are to be at liberty to take books out for their use as 
professors. With respect to the value of the library I have already stated my sen- 
timents ; and T must express my full concurrence in the opinion of Captain Port- 
lock, that it is a highly valuable library, and is especially rich iD the botanical 
departments, and in some others of natural history, I believe particularly in 
conchology. There must, of course, be desirable books wanting in every library 
which has not indefinite funds at its disposal. Even in this case works of one 
class will be attended to more than those of another, and some will be occasionally 
overlooked or passed over from their great expense. It cannot surely be expected 
that we should compete with the library of the British Museum in works of natural 
history. I will add, that the general character of the library is such as becomes 
a public institution. Intelligent strangers have frequently expressed to me their 
high approbation of the selection. One of the most eminent botanists of Pans 
was particularly struck with the number of expensive works on botany, and foun 
some he had never seen, or even been aware of their existence. I am satisfied that 
every one engaged in physical and mechanical investigations, or even in statistical 
and similar research, will find ample sources of information in our library. e 
do not seek for works of speculation or polite literature. That, in a library con- 
taining more than 10,500 volumes, there may be found three or four works ot 
doubtful value, can, I think, form no ground of serious complaint to any person 
of common candour. 

3491. Mr. 
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3491. Mr. Vesey.] Do the library committee only order such works as the pro- Samuel Litton 
fessors require ; or supposing there is a sale of any great library, or they know of * m.d. ’ 

any work of merit about to be sold, even supposing there is no such requisition 

from the professors, do they order the purchase of it ? — Sometimes they do, if it 10 Jane iy 3 6 
is a work of well known value ; but very frequently they will apply to the pro- 
fessors for their opinion on works connected with their peculiar sciences ; every 

member of the society, however, has a right to recommend a work, which recommen- 
dation the committee will take into their consideration, and either approve or reject. 

3492. But from the local position of the Dublin Society, being at a great 
distance from London, the Continent, or the English Universities, where large 
public sales take place, has not the Dublin Society a greater difficulty than 
any of the scientific institutions of London in purchasing these works ? — No doubt 
they have ; at the same time we have more frequent sales of valuable works in 
Dublin than persons who are not familiar with that city would suppose ; but still 
the advantages of London over Dublin are immense. We have often ordered 
foreign, and especially German works, and have not succeeded in getting them. 

3493. Do you think that would, to a certain degree, account for there not being 
that number of scientific works of merit in the library of the Dublin Society that 
one would suppose there ought to be? — I think, according to my view of" it, it 
contains a very fair proportion of works of science. It is to be recollected, that 
it is not merely a scientific society, but requires works connected with the fine 
arts, which are themselves very expensive, and we have a tolerably good collection 
of such works ; our library fund is, therefore, to be divided between many classes. 

As another instance, in works of Irish antiquities, we have a very extensive collec- 
tion ; they are generally scarce books, and it is often therefore necessary to pay 
large sums for them ; and hence, so much is not left for the purpose of natural history 
as I could wish. I may state, that when I proposed there should be a sum of 
500 £ per annum expressly appropriated for the purchase of works on natural 
history, I did not mean the physical sciences generally, but natural history properly 
so called. 

3494. Chairman.'] With respect to the schools of the fine arts in the Dublin 
Society, are you able to state, from personal observation, any instances in which 
they have been attended with practical benefit ? — I cannot state, from personal 
observation ; but from communications with persons upon whose authority I can 
rely, I have reason to believe that they have been of great use in the arts and 
manufactures of Dublin. 

3495. That a considerable number of the pupils in those schools have applied 
the knowledge which they have obtained there of the arts of design, modelling in 
clay, &c., to the practical purposes of life? — Yes. 

3596. Can you give the Committee any idea what proportion of the whole 
number of pupils admitted into those schools do devote themselves to such practical 
objects ? — I have no opportunity of knowing that. 

3497 - Should you say a majority ? — I could not even venture to give an opinion 
upon any satisfactory ground. I may mention as one instance I have heard of the 
utility of the schools, that a very extensive manufacturer of porcelain in Dublin has 
found that the only persons who could answer his purpose were the young men 
educated at those schools ; and with respect to instructing young men for the pur- 
pose of making drawings of architectural plans, mechanical instmments, and so on, 

I may observe, that we have had some who succeeded very well in that department. 

There is one young man now in London who was invited over from Dublin, who is 
considered an admirable drawer of machinery, and who was educated in our 
schools, and I have reason to believe there are many others. 

3498. Is there anything else you wish to state?— I am very reluctant to give an 
opinion in opposition to Captain Portlock, but he stated he thought the mode of 
admission into our society might be by the simple recommendation of a certain 
number of the officers of the society, such as the vice-presidents and the com- 
mittees. I can say from my own experience that is perfectly insufficient to prevent 
even very objectionable characters entering into a respectable society. I can speak 
of it in the case of the Royal Irish Academy, in which a principle very similar to 
that is adopted, and I know from my own experience it is impossible to prevent im- 
proper persons getting in by anything but by the ballot, and even with it, the number 
of black beans sufficient to exclude is scarcely adequate, when one gentleman says 
to another, I shall be obliged to you if you will recommend this person as a mem- 
ber ; the other, too, often says, “ I do* not know him myself, but I will give my 
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Samuel Litton, Esq. name upon your recommendation,” and it is sometimes difficult to refuse ' * 
MD * your sanction under such circumstances. § 1V1D & 

.o June ,8 3 6. .. The ; e we . re , S 0 ” 8 P ut about , We have a very small collec. 

0 tion ot medals ; indeed they are so small and valueless, that when I was libra i 
I was rather glad to keep them out of sight. The society had not any funds^to 
purchase medals when they were offered, and indeed but few of any value offer d 
themselves whilst I was librarian. e 



With respect to joining the professorships of botany and agriculture, I wish to 
state my opinion, that nothing could be less desirable for either, as the’ habits for 
perfecting theory and reducing it to practice on any extensive scale are very gene- 
rally found to be somewhat incompatible. J ° 

3499. Have you any other observations to make upon any of the points that 
have been touched upon in this inquiry ?— With respect to Captain Portlock’s 
recommendation, to have the library opened earlier in the morning, as well as in 
the evening, I would observe that though this is certainly desirable, it could not 
I think, be expected that the librarian should give up so much additional time as 
would be required for this purpose, without a considerable increase of his salary 
which appears to me at present to be too small. J 

I was interrogated as to the efficiency of our garden for forming a school of 
practical instruction, for fitting young Irishmen to become gardeners; since that 
time I have had proofs of its efficiency in this respect, as I have met with such in 
London who have got very respectable situations as gardeners, one educated by the 
late curator, and the other by the present ; and having conversed with the master 
of the former, 1 learned that he gives much satisfaction. It is but justice to the 
present curator to observe, that besides his general accomplishments in his profes- 
sion, he appears to me particularly qualified for forming the habits of those under 
his care to industry and good order. I have never seen so great a number of sober 
and well-conducted young men in theif rank of life as those who are employed iu 
the garden of the society. 

_ I think that there has been too much fault found with the attention paid to 
picturesque effect in our garden ; it is obvious that a certain degree of attention is 
due to this, not only for the sake of attracting the public to the garden, and so 
giving rise to a taste for botanical science, but also for teaching the very important 
art of laying out grounds as a department of ornamental gardening. I do not 
think, as yet, that too much labour or space has been given up to it ; on the con- 
trary, a considerable quantity of ground formerly unemployed has been taken in 
for the general and useful purposes of the garden. I admit, however, that a ten- 
dency to excessive ornament ought to be carefully checked, not only because it is 
inconsistent with the sobriety of science, but also because it leads to expense, and 
I confess, as our garden already possesses so much beauty, I am unwilling any 
alteration should be made in its general character. It has been suggested that the 
character of the instruction given in my lectures is not sufficiently elementary to 
be available for persons ot a low grade of information. If this be the case, it is 
contrary to my intentions, and I doubt much the correctness of the opinion, as 
many young persons attend my courses who, I have reason to be satisfied, derive 
profit from them ; and some in the lower, and, I believe, occasionally working 
classes, attend with such regularity, that, as their attendance is voluntary, it must 
be inferred that they feel competent to follow me. 

In giving my opinion with respect to the. feeling of scientific persons towards the 
society, I have, I fear, conveyed an erroneous view of it ; and I dare say other 
witnesses may have led the Committee into a similar misconception of the case. 
By the term scientific persons, I then understood such as pursue science for its own 
sake; it is only with such that the society may not be so popular as it deserves to 
be. But taking the term in its more enlarged, and, perhaps, just sense, as persons 
who cultivate science for the sake of its practical applications, the facts are in 
favour of the popularity of the society with them. Thus a reference to the 
minutes of the society will show that, within a short period, a considerable number 
of the most scientific members of the medical profession have joined the society, 
some of whom take an active part in its business. It will also be seen from them, 
that in the same period several manufacturers, who unite science to practice, have 
been elected. 

Of the popularity of the society among the working classes, I may point out a 
proof in the circumstance that at a meeting of the Trades’ Union, or some similar 
body, the reduction of the grant to the society was made a ground of complaint 

against 
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against the Imperial Parliament, and a reason for a repeal of the Union. In my Samuti Litton. E,,. 
reply to a question whether the society, in choosing members of the different com- 

mittees, did not sometimes prefer persons of rank to science, I did not wish to be 

understood as if I had known any instances of them. I believe on the contrary 10 lm ‘ l8 3 6 - 
that the society is remarkably free from all aristocratic influence of this kind 
Indeed, one reason why I fear that the projected changes in its organization may 
not answer as well in the working as they appear in theory, is that small bodies 
as councils and committees are usually very much under aristocratic direction. 

IVhen mentioning the desiderata in the botanic department, I should have insisted 
upon an increased grant for building additional walls, of which our garden is very 
much in want ; but T believe this has been already brought under the notice of the 
Committee. 



I would beg leave further to observe, that having visited many of the scientific 
institutions of this metropolis, I feel the more satisfaction in the value of the 
library of our Dublin Society, especially in its botanic department. Considering 
the circumstances under which it has been formed, every impartial person must 
admit, that it reflects much credit upon the library committees, for their integrity 
and good judgment in the selection of works; I see valuable books in it which are 
not in those alluded to, and many which they have, not common to ours, have been 
donations from other societies, or wealthy scientific individuals. As the Dublin 
Society cannot look to such sources for much assistance, it appears to me that the 
grant for the purchase of books ought to be increased, in order to form a public 
library, especially for books of too expensive a character to be purchased by 
private individuals. Indeed without a library of this kind, the progress of improve- 
ment in natural history must be very slow in Ireland. 

I hope the Committee will permit me to observe, that though my name was 
given to them by the select committee of the society as one whom it was wished to 
have examined, the society or that committee is in no way to be committed by 
any opinions I may have expressed j I have given them merely as they were 
formed in my own mind. I had the honour of being selected, I believe, because 
the select committee were aware that I expressed myself strongly and favourably 
of the integrity of the society as a body, and from my long, and in some respects, 
peculiarly . intimate connexion with it, I must be supposed to be well acquainted 
with its character and conduct. 



It is my conviction that the society, even under its present organization, is fully 
adequate to perform its functions, and that acting as it must under the constant 
control of the public opinion, and the liability of having its proceedings investi- 
gated by the sagacity of a Committee of the House of Commons, there is a 
sufficient security for its good conduct ; indeed the great accession of members 
recently received from among all the intelligent and respectable classes of society 
in Ireland, is at once a proof of the public confidence in its integrity, and a pledge 
pf jts increasing usefulness. 
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The ROYAL CHARTER of the Royal Dublin Society. 

GEORGE the Second, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith, and so forth, to all unto whom these presents shall come greeting. 
Whereas several of Our nobility and gentry of Our kingdom of Ireland, members of the 
Dublin Society, in behalf of themselves and the rest of the members of the said Society, 
have, by their petition to you, as Our lieutenant-general and general governor of Our said 
kingdom, set forth, that having observed vast tracts of land and bog in Our said kingdom 
uncultivated, and a general want of skill and industry in the inhabitants to improve them, 
they formed themselves into a voluntary Society, by the name of the Dublin Society, for 
promoting husbandry and other useful arts in Our said kingdom, and have at their own. 
expense made many experiments, and published useful observations and instructions, for 
raising flax, draining bogs and improving unprofitable lands, and distributed considerable 
sums of money in premiums to the most deserving, whereby a spirit of industry and emula- 
tion hath been raised, and great hopes conceived that much greater effects might arise 
therefrom, tending further to civilize the natives of Our said kingdom, and render them well 
affected to Us, and Our Royal Family, and more able to contribute to the increase of the 
revenue, and the support of the establishment of Our said kingdom ; that divers of Our good 
subjects are willing to contribute large sums of money for the good ends and purposes afore- 
said, but the said voluntary Society are not capable in law of taking or receiving such 
contributions, or of carrying their good intentions effectually into execution, unless they 
be incorporated by Our Royal Charter, for the ends and purposes in the said petition men- 
tioned, with such,clauses, powers, jurisdictions and authorities as are usually contained m 
charters of the like nature : And whereas you did, by your order, bearing date the 12th day 
of April 1748, refer the said petition to Our attorney and solicitor-general of that Our 
kingdom to examine and consider the allegations of the said petition, and report unto you 
whether it would be adviseable for Us to grant the charter thereby desired, who by their 
report, bearing date the 2 2d day of January 1749, are of opinion that the granting the peti- 
tioners such a charter as is desired will be of great benefit and advantage to that Our 
kingdom : We, therefore, being graciously pleased to encourage so laudable an undertaking, 
know ye, that We, of Our special grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, by and with 
the advice and consent of Our right trusty and right well-beloved cousin and counsellor, 
William, Earl of Harrington, Our lieutenant-general and general governor of Uur said 
kingdom of Ireland, and according to the tenor and effect of Our letters under Our privy 
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signet and sign-manual, bearing date at Our Court of St. James, the 20th day of February 
1749-5°, in the 23d year of Our reign, and now enrolled in the Rolls of Our High Court of 
Chancery in Our said kingdom of Ireland, have willed, ordained, constituted and appointed, 
and by these presents for Us, Our heirs and successors, do will, ordain, constitute, declare 
and grant, that Our well-beloved cousin and counsellor, William, Earl of Harrington, Our 
lord lieutenant-general and general governor of that Our kingdom of Ireland ; Our right 
trusty and right entirely beloved cousin and counsellor, William, Duke of Devonshire; Our 
right trusty and right entirely beloved cousin and counsellor, Lionel Cranfield, Duke of 
Dorset; Our right trusty and right well-beloved cousin and counsellor, Philip Dormer, Earl 
of Chesterfield; Our right trusty and right entirely beloved counsellor, George, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, primate of all Ireland; Our right trusty and well beloved counsellor, 
Robert, Lord Newport, chancellor of Our said kingdom; Our right trusty and right entirely 
beloved counsellor-, Charles, Lord Archbishop of Dublin, primate of Ireland; Our right 
trusty and well-beloved cousin and counsellor, James, Earl of Kildare; Our right trusty 
and well-beloved cousin and counsellor, John, Earl of Grandison ; Our right trusty and 
well-beloved cousin and counsellor, Wills, Lord Viscount Hillsborough ; Our right trusty 
and well-beloved cousin and counseller, Humphrey, Lord Viscount Lanesborough ; Our 
right reverend and well-beloved Father in God, Robert, Lord Bishop of Clogher; Our 
right trusty and well-beloved counsellor, Charles, Lord Tullamore; Our right trusty 
and well-beloved Richard, Lord Mornington; Our right trusty and well-beloved counsellor 
Henry Boyle, esq., chancellor of Our Court of Exchequer; Our right trusty and well- 
beloved counsellor, Sir Arthur Gore, bart. ; Our trusty and well-beloved Sir Thomas 
Taylor, bart. ; Our trusty and well-beloved Hercules Langford Royley, esq.; Oun trusty 
and well-beloved John Maxwell, esq. ; Our trusty and well-beloved Thomas Butler, esq.; 
Our trusty and well-beloved Thomas Tennison, esq. ; Our trusty and well-beloved Robert 
Downes, esq.; Our trusty and well-beloved Thomas Prior, esq.; Our trusty and well- 
beloved Arthur Jones Neville, esq.; Our trusty and well-beloved John Rutland, esq.; Our 
trusty and well-beloved Thomas Wait, esq.; Our trusty and well-beloved Alexander 
M'Awley, esq.; Our trusty and well-beloved William Maple, esq.; Our well-beloved in 
Christ, Samuel Hutchinson, dean of Dromore ; Our well-beloved in Christ, Richard Pococke, 
doctor of laws, archdeacon of our city of Dublin; Our well-beloved in Christ, John Kearney, 
doctor in divinity ; Our well-beloved in Christ, John Wynne, doctor in divinity, and such 
others as shall from time to time be elected in the manner hereinafter directed, to be one 
body politic and corporate, in deed and in name,, by the name of the “ Dublin Society for 
promoting Husbandry and other useful Arts in Ireland and by the same name to have 
perpetual succession, and to purchase, have, take, receive and enjoy, to them and their suc- 
cessors, lands, tenements and hereditaments of whatsoever nature or kind, not exceeding in 
the whole the clear yearly value of 1,000 Z., and also all manner of goods and chattels of 
what value soever, and by the same name to sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, 
auswer and be answered unto, in all courts and pleas whatsoever, of Us, Our heirs and suc- 
cessors, in all suits, plaints and demands whatsoever; and that they and their successors 
may have a common seal, such as they shall think proper, for the use of the said corpora- 
tion, and that it shall and may be lawful for them and their successors to change, break, 
alter or make new the said seal from time to rime as they shall think fit. 

And Our will and pleasure is, and We ordain and grant, that the said corporation and their 
successors for ever, shall have one president, seven vice-presidents, one treasurer, two secre- 
taries, and one register ; and that Our right trusty and right well-beloved cousin and coun- 
seller, William, Earl of Harrington, Our lieutenant-general and general governor of Our said 
kingdom of Ireland, be the first president ; and the most reverend Father in God, Our right 
trusty and right entirely beloved counseller, George, Lord Archbishop of Armagh, Our 
right trusty and right entirely beloved counseller, Charles, Lord Archbishop of Dublin, Our 
right trusty and right well-beloved cousins and counsellors James, Earl of Kildare, John, Earl 
of Grandison, Humphrey, Lord Viscount Lanesborough, Our right trusty and well-beloved 
counsellor Sir Arthur Gore, bart., and Our trusty and well-beloved Sir Thomas Taylor, 
bart., to be the seven first vice-presidents ; and Robert Downes, esq. the first treasurer ; and 
John Wynne, doctor in divinity, and Thomas Prior, esq., to be the first two secretaries; 
ana William Maple, esq. the first register to the said Society ; each of them to continue in 
their said respective offices of president, vice-presidents, treasurer, secretaries and register* 
from the day of the date of these presents until the second Thursday in November next 
ensuing, and until others be chosen in their respective rooms. 

And Our will and pleasure is, that it shall and may be lawful to and for the said presi- 
clent, vice-presidents, treasurer, secretaries and register, and the rest of the members of 
the said Society also above named, or as many of them as conveniently can, within 40 days 
next after the date of this Our grant, to meet together at such time and place, as the said 
president, or any one of the said vice-presidents, shall appoint by summons, which the said 
president or any one of the said vice-presidents are by these presents empowered and 
required timely to issue for that purpose to the said members, or such of them as live within 
Our city, or liberties of Our city of Dublin, in Our said kingdom, where they, or the major 
part of them then present, may nominate, elect and choose new members, fill up vacancies in 
offices (if any should happen), choose clerks and other inferior officers and servants, as shall 
be thought necessary or useful for the said corporation, to serve in said offices until the second 
ihursday in November following, unless they shall sooner die, resign or be lemoved. 

And uur further pleasure is, that there be every year three stated general meetings of 
the said corporation within the liberties of the said city of Dublin, to wit, on the second 
Ihursday in November, the first Thursday in March, and the first Thursday in June every 

year. 
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A'‘d Our will and pleasure is, tliat at tile general meeting of the said corporation the 
second Thursday m November, m all times coming (or in case of any emergency preventing 
their meeting at that day, then at the next meeting), seven at least being then presenf 
whereof the president or one of the vice-presidents to be always one, shall be elected a pre- 
sident, and seven vice-presidents, to continue in their respective offices for one year, and 
until 0 th eis be elected in tlieir room unless such president or vice-presidents shall sooner 
die 01 resign Ins or their respective offices. 

And Our further pleasure is, that it shall be lawful for the said corporation, or any seven 
of them, whereof the president or one of the vice-presidents to be always one, to elect on 
the second Ihursday m November in all future times (or in case of any emergency pre- 
venting the meeting at that day, then at the next meeting), a treasurer, two secretaries 
and a register, and all such other officers and servants as they shall think needful for the 
said corporation, and the persons so chosen shall continue in their respective offices until 
the second Ihursday in November in the year following, and until others shall be chosen 
in their rooms, unless such person so chosen, or any of them, shall sooner die, be removed 
irom, or resign their respective offices. 

And Our further will is, that upon the death of the treasurer, secretaries, register, and 
other officers or servants, or by the resignation or removal of them, or any of them, the said 
corporation shall have full power at any time to choose others in their places, seven members 
at least being' present, whereof the president or one of the vice-presidents to be one. 

And Our further will and pleasure is, that at all general meetings, in case of the absence 
of t he president, the vice-president first named in the list of vice-presidents then present, 
snail be the chairman of the said meeting, and have a casting voice in case of an equality 
•of votes ; and m case the president and all the vice-presidents shall be absent, the said cor- 
poration, or any five or more of them, shall have power to appoint one of the members then 
present to preside for such time. 

And Our further will and pleasure is, that the said corporation, or any seven or more of 
them, whereof the president or one of the vice-presidents to be one, shall have full power to 
elect such persons to be members of the said Society as they shall judge proper, which 
persons from time to time elected shall be deemed to be members of the said corporation as 
if herein particularly named. 

And Our will and pleasure is, that the said corporation, at any of the three stated general 
meetings, seven members at least being present, whereof the president or one of the vice- 
presidents to be one, shall have full power to make such bye-laws, rules and ordinances for 
the good government of the said corporation as they shall judge meet and convenient, pro- 
vided such by e-laws be not repugnant to the laws of Our kingdom of Ireland, and that the 
same be confirmed by some succeeding general meeting, at which seven at least of the 
members shall be present, whereof the president or one of the vice-presidents to be one ; 
and the same method shall be observed in the altering or repealing any such bye-laws, rules 
and ordinances after they shall be so made and confirmed. 

And Our further will and pleasure is, that it shall and may be lawful to and for the said 
corporation, or any seven of them, whereof the president or one of the vice-presidents to be 
one, at. any of the said stated general meetings, to make or execute leases of any lands or 
tenements belonging to the said corporation, provided such leases do not exceed three lives 
01- 31 years in possession, and be set for the best yearly rent that can be got for the same, 
without any fine to be taken for the same. 

And Our further will is, that the said corporation, or any five of them, at any general 
meeting, shall have power to give such sum or sums of money to such person or persons as 
they shall think fit, for promoting husbandry and other useful arts in Our said kingdom of 
Ireland ; and that the chairman at such general meeting shall have power to administer an 
oath to any person or persons for discovering the truth or value of anything offered or pro- 
posed to the said corporation. 

And Our further will and pleasure is, that in case the president, or any one or more of the 
vice-presidents, or any one or more of the members of the said corporation for the time 
being, or any person that shall hereafter be chosen, shall happen to die, that then the 
remaining and surviving members of the said corporation shall continue and remain in- 
corporate by the name aforesaid, to all intents, constructions and purposes; and that 
it shall and may be lawful for the said corporation, or any seven of them, whereof one of 
the vice-presidents to be one, in case the president shall happen to die or resign, to elect a 
new president in the room of the president so dying or resigning; and in case one or more 
of the vice-presidents shall happen to die or resign, then it shall and may be lawful for the 
said corporation, or any seven of them, whereof the president or any of the surviving 
vice-presidents to be one, to elect a new vice-president or vice-presidents, in the room of 
such vice-president or vice-presidents so dying or resigning. 

And We will moreover, that the said corporation shall cause fair accounts in writing to be 
kept of all receipts, payments, and other doings and transactions of the said corporation, 
and of their officers and agents respectively, to be viewed and inspected by any subscriber 
or subscribers, benefactor or benefactors upon occasion, which accounts shall be examined, 
audited and subscribed upon the first Thursday in June every year, or within 14 days after, 
by the said corporation, or any seven of them, whereof the president or one of the .vice- 
presidents to be one.' 

And lastly. We do declare and ordain, that these Our letters patent, and every clause, 
sentence and article therein contained, or the enrolment thereof made in Our High Court of 
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Chancery, in Our said kingdom of Ireland, shall be in all things firm, valid, sufficient and 
effectual in law, unto the said Society and their successors, according to the purport and 
tenor hereof, without any further grant, licence or toleration from Us, Our heirs or 
successors, to be procured or obtained; provided always, that these Our letters patent be 
enrolled in the Rolls of Our High Court of Chancery, in Our said kingdom of Ireland, within 
the space of six months next ensuing the date of these presents. 

• In witness whereof We have caused these Our letters to be made patent, witness Our 
aforesaid lieutenant-general and general governor of Our said kingdom of Ireland, at Dublin 
the 2d day of April, in the 23d year of Our reign. 

(A true copy.) 

7 March 1 836. Ed. Hardman, Assistant Secretary. 



The BYE-LAWS of the Royal Dublin Society, enacted agreeably to Charter. 

I. Of the Officers, and the Manner of their Election. 

1. The president shall be elected annually on the second Thursday in November, pur- 
suant to charter ; and the election of the vice-presidents, treasurer, secretaries, assistant- 
secretary, register, collector, masters of the several drawing-schools, and all other officers, 
except the president, shall be by ballot ; and the president or one of the vice-presidents shall 
take the chair at two o’clock p.m., or as soon after as convenient, on the second Thursday 
in November, being the day appointed by charter for the election of officers. A sufficient 
number of ballotting lists of all the officers in being, according to the form annexed, shall be 
ready ; in which if any member chooses an alteration, he is to strike his pen across the name 
or names of such as he disapproves, and write on the blank side the name or names of such 
as he would substitute in their place. Each member shall deliver his list, folded up, to the 
president or vice-president to put into a ballotting glass, which shall be placed upon a table 
before the chair, and stand open for receiving lists till four o’clock ; at which time the ballot 
shall be closed. Three or more scrutineers snail then be chosen, who shall cast up the ballot- 
ting lists and report to the chair how the same stand ; after which the presiding member 
shall declare the persons who have the majority of voices to be the officers respectively for 
the ensuing year. The presiding member shall not give in any ballotting list, and, in case 
of an equality of voices, he shall then give his casting voice. The same method to be 
observed when any new officer shall be elected upon the death or resignation of any of the 
said officers. 

On or before the annual election of officers in the month of November, the assistant- 
secretary shall make a return of the attendance of the vice-presidents and secretaries during 
the preceding year. 



Form of Ballotting List to be used on second Thursday in November in each year. 



Vice-Presidents. 



Vice-Presidents. 



Secretaries. 



Secretaries. 



Assistant Secretary. 

Register and Housekeeper. 

Professor of Chemistry. 

Professor of Mineralogy and Keeper of Mu- 
seum. 

Professor of Botany. 

Lecturer in Experimental Philosophy. 
Librarian and Corrector of the Press. 

Master of the Figure Drawing School. 
Master of the School for Ornament and Land- 
scape Drawing. 

Master of the School for Architecture. 

Master of the School for Sculpture. 

Head Gardener at Botanic Garden. 



II. Of Members and their Election. 

2. All elections for members shall be on the last Thursday in every month of the Society’s 
meeting, and on the Thursday immediately preceding the Easter, Summer and Christmas 
recess, in every year, between the hours of two and four o’clock ; and no person shall be 
proposed to be a member unless he shall be recommended by at least two members, and the 
name, place of abode and addition of the person recommended shall be delivered in writing 
to the chairman, signed by the proposers ; and three weeks at the least, after such proposal, 
he shall be ballotted for, during which time his name and addition shall be posted up in 
some public part of the Societv’s room : and if two-thirds of the members then voting shall 
ballot in favour of him, he shall be admitted a member. 

N.B . — All gentlemen whose names are on the books for ballot, may be elected on the last 

meeting 
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3 £ person shall be Mlotted for to be a member of the Society unless in the presence 
of at least one of the members who proposed him; who shall, before ballot, pav to the 
register for his admission-money, 20 guineas ; and if such person shall not be put into elec- 
tion, at the farthest, on the last Thursday of the month after the day on which he might 
have been elected he shall not then be considered as having been at all proposed. ' 6 

4 ' 7 , , m °;, e of “allotting for members shall be by beans dropped into a box placed on 
the table by the president s chair, one side to admit, and the other to reject. 

5. All elections for honorary members shall be in the same manner as the elections for 
ordinary members. 

_6. Such members as have been admitted annual subscribers, shall be deemed members for 
life on a further payment of 15 guineas each; and be, on such payment, discharged of all 
arrears. J 0 



7. Every candidate for admission, whether honorary or ordinary, shall hereafter be pub- 
licly proposed ; the member stating the residence, profession or situation in life of the 
candidate he proposes, and, if proposed as an honorary member, the precise grounds upon 
which he considers him as entitled to such a distinction. 

8. 1 he bye-laws regulating the election of ordinary and honorary members shall not apply 
to the election of any person holding the office of lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

9 - No election shall be valid unless 30 members shall have ballotted. 

10. An honorary member may be present at any meeting of the Society, but shall not be 
admitted to vote upon any question. 

11 * ^ le president and vice-presidents of the London Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures and Commerce ; the president and secretary of the Royal Society ; the 
secretary of the Royal Institution; the president of the Geological Society; the secretary of 
the Bath Society ; the president of the Society in Barbadoes for discovering Useful Know- 
ledge; the president and vice-presidents of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; the president 
and vice-presidents of the Caledonian Society ; the Librarian of the British Museum; and 
the Keeper of the Museum of Antiquities at Paris; all for the time being, shall always be 
considered honorary members of the Royal Dublin Society. 

12. A class of annual subscribers may be admitted, they shall be designated associate 
annual subscribers ; such associate annual subscribers shall not be incorporated members of 
the Society ; neither shall they have any vote, nor any concern or interference whatsoever 
with the management of the property or affairs of the Society ; neither shall they be per- 
mitted to be present at the meetings of the board, or of the committees of the Society. 

Every person desirous of becoming an associate annual subscriber, must obtain, in the 
first instance, a recommendation in writing pursuant to a form hereafter to be drawn up, to 
be signed by five members of the Society, of whom one at least shall be a vice-president or 
secretary. 

He shall, in the next place, sign a declaration, hereafter to be drawn up, explanatory of the 
terms upon which he is to be admitted an associate annual subscriber ; and containing an 
engagement of acquiescence in the regulations of the Society. 

Such associate annual subscribers shall have free access to the library, to the same extent 
that it is enjoyed by the incorporated members of the Society, excepting that no books shall 
be removed out of the room; they shall have, in like manner, access to all lectures and 
exhibitions within the Society’s premises, to the botanic garden, museum, galleries, lawn, See. 
on the same terms as the incorporated members of the Society. 

The amount of the annual subscription shall be three guineas, to be paid in advance ; and 
m failure of the subscription being renewed the defaulter shall no longer be considered as an 
associate annual subscriber; and if he shall again desire to become a subscriber, he shall be 
required to go through the same forms as if he bad never been theretofore an associate 
annual subscriber. 



III. Of the Duties of the several Officers and Members of the Society. 

Duty of the President, Vice-Presidents or Chairman. 

13. The president, vice-presidents or other member of the Society who shall be appointed 
to preside as chairman at any meeting according to charter, is likewise to regulate the 
debates of the Society ; to state and put questions according to the sense and intention of 
the members ; to check irregularities, and Keep all persons in order ; to execute and see to 
the execution of the power and intention of the charter; and observe, and cause to be 
observed, all rules and orders of the Society ; in the doing of which he is to be supported by 
the Society. 

Duty of the Secretaries. 

14. The secretaries are to attend the Society at all meetings, unless particularly incon- 
venient to them ; they are to be aiding and assisting to the Society, and they are to 
superintend the assistant secretary. 

Duty of Assistant Secretary. 

15* The assistant secretary is to attend all meetings of the Society and its committees, to 
take down all the minutes of their proceedings, and to produce them fairly written at the 
next meeting ; he is to receive all letters, memorials, and all other papers sent to, or com- 
municated to the Society, have them properly arranged, and lay them before the Society ^t 
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its next meeting. He shall translate, or cause to be translated, into English, all letters 
directed to the Society, if in another language, and write answers to the same under the 
direction of the Society. He shall give every reasonable and useful information to such 
persons as shall make application at the Society’s house, upon those days, and during those 
hours that he shall be required to attend them. He shall prepare for the press the minutes 
for weekly publication, the list of the premiums, and all advertisements that shall be ordered 
by the Society, and take care that they be correctly printed. He shall have the care and 
custody of all papers and securities relating to the Society, until the Society shall direct 
otherwise, excepting such as now are, or shall be ordered to be kept by the register, the 
librarian, and the housekeeper. He shall examine the housekeeper’s book containing the 
weekly occurrences at the Society’s house and repository. He shall require that book, and 
any other directed by the Society, from time to time, to be kept by the housekeeper, to be 
fairly written, and the report to be faithful. This book or these books to be laid before the 
Society regularly at every meeting. He shall be provided with an office at the Society- 
house in Kildare-street. He shall attend there at least two days in the week, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, from twelve o’clock at noon till four o’clock in the afternoon. He shall not be 
required to attend during the recesses, unless upon special notice. He shall receive a salary 
not exceeding 300 k per annum. 

Duty of the Register. 

16. The register shall attend the Society and the committees at all times when required; 
he shall transcribe fair all the proceedings of the Society in proper books to be prepared 
and kept for that purpose ; he shall issue and serve all orders and summonses of the 
Society, and keep correct lists of all members of the Society ; he shall keep an account of 
all stationery-ware, printed books, postage of letters, coals, candles, and all other particulars 
sent in by tradesmen for the use of the Society ; and shall inform the Society from time to 
time of all matters under his department, necessary for them to know ; he shall provide two 
porters, who shall attend all meetings of the Society, and be assistant to the register in 
serving the orders and summonses of the Society, together with the Society’s weekly pro- 
ceedings to each member in town ; which porters shall be paid by the Society 35 k each 
annually. The register shall keep a separate account of all sums paid by him on account 
of premiums and bounties ; shall give such security as the Society shall direct for the faith- 
fully accounting for all sums of money that shall be intrusted to him, whenever called upon 
by the Society. 

17. According to the power of the charter for electing such other officers and servants as 
the Society shall think needful for the corporation, they do hereby appoint the following 
officers during the good pleasure of the Society; viz. an assistant secretary, librarian, 
housekeeper, a master for the instruction of boys in drawing human heads and figures, 
a master for the instruction of boys in drawing ornaments and patterns proper for the several 
manufactures, a master for the instruction of boys in the rules of perspective and in drawing 
in architecture, and a master to instruct the pupils in modelling and sculpture ; with such 
salaries and to perform such offices as are hereafter particularly mentioned relative to the 
said respective offices. And at the general election of the officers of the Society on the 
second Thursday in November, as also upon every new election of an officer at any other 
time, the Society shall be at liberty (if they think proper) to reduce the customary salary of 
any of the officers ; and likewise to increase the same from time to time, at any of the then 
stated general meetings of the Society appointed by charter ; provided that the salary of any 
officer shall not at any time exceed the salary allotted to the said officers by the bye-laws. 
No person shall be appointed to any new office uuless proposed at one of the said general 
meetings and confirmed at auother ; and on the vacancy of any employment, by the death, 
resignation or removal of any officer or servant of the Society, before any new election shall 
be made, 14 days’ notice shall be given in two public newspapers, and a particular summons 
sent to every member resident in Dublin, unless such vacancy shall fall within 14 days of 
the annual election. 

Duty of the Master for Drawing Human Heads and Figures. 

18. He shall receive into his school as many scholars as the Society shall think proper to 
admit, whom he is carefully to instruct in the art of drawing human heads and figures, 
three times a week, on such days and at such hours as the committee of fine arts shall 
appoint ; he shall once in three months exhibit to the Society two new specimens of his own 
drawing for the use of the Society’s scholars ; for which services he shall be paid a salary 
not exceeding look a year. 

Duty of the Master for Engraving, Landscape and Ornament Drawing. 

19. He shall receive into his school as many scholars as the Society shall think proper to 
admit, whom he is carefully to instruct in the art of drawing landscape and ornaments, in 
engraving and etching on copper, three times a week, on such days and at such hours as 
the committee of fice arts shall think proper; and he shall once in every three months 
exhibit to the Society two new specimens of his own drawing for the use of the Society’s 
scholars; for which services he shall have a salary not exceeding 100k a. year. 

Duty of the Master for Drawing in Architecture. 

20. He shall receive into his school as many scholars as the Society shall think proper to 
admit, whom he is carefully to instruct in the knowledge of the rules of perspective, and in 
the art of drawing in architecture, on such days and at such hours as the committee of fine 

arts 
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Duty of the Master in the School of Sculpture. 

21. He shall receive into his school as many scholars as the Society shall think proner to 
admit whom he ts care ally to ...struct m the art of modelling in clay, and in sculpture „n 
such days and at such hours as the committee of fine arts shall direct ■ for which sem-es he 
shall be paid a salary not exceeding 100 /. per annum. 



IV. Garni Regulations respecting tie Drawing Schools and Committee of Fine Arts. 

sc. On the first Thursday in every month of November, March and June, the master of 
each drawing scl.oo she 1 deliver .n to the secretary a portfolio, containing one or more 
performances ol each ot Ins scholars, to which shall be aflixed Iris name and ave, and the 
date ot ins admission, hrom these performances the committee of fine arts shall adjudge 
whatever premiums may be offered, and the whole of the drawings shall remain in & 
custody ot the secretary, open to the inspection of every member of the Society, until the 
next day of exhibition. 



23. On the last Wednesday of every month, boys shall be admitted into the drawing 
school, and no scholar shall be admitted but on being examined by the committee (3 
fine arts. 



24. The master of each drawing school shall report to the Society the state of his school 
and an account of the attendance of his scholars, in writing, the first Thursday in every 
month; and the said report shall on those days be taken into consideration. 

25. Hie committee of fine arts shall preside over the drawing schools, and shall have 
power to frame, from time to time, such regulations (provided they be not contrary to the 
bye-laws ol the Society) as shall to them seem most conducive to the advantage and 
improvement of the schools, and the furtherance of the arts in the Society; all such regula- 
tions shall be transcribed in a fair hand, and be hung up in a conspicuous part of "each 
school. The proceedings of this committee shall be regularly kept by the assistant 
secietary, in a book prepared for that purpose, which shall be open to the inspection of everv 
member of the Society. 



V. Library, and Duty of Librarian. 

26. The library shall be open daily, from eleven o’clock, a.m., until five o’clock, p.m., 
Sundays, Good Friday and Chris tmas-day, only excepted. 

27. The library committee is empowered to prepare a catalogue of such works as may, 
with propriety, be lent to the members ; and the librarian is at liberty to lend the same (one 
volume at a time) to such members as apply for them, on signing a receipt for the books so 
borrowed. This privilege is extended to the Society’s professors, with the additional licence 
of taking to their lecture-room, during the period of each lecture, such works, of every 
description in the library, as may be necessary for illustrating the same. And the books so 
borrowed by the members, shall be returned respectively within one fortnight from the time 
of lending ; and such member or members as shall not return the books so borrowed within 
the said time, may, on being reported by the librarian to this committee, be deprived for one 
year of the privilege of borrowing from the library. 

28. For the better government of this department, the power of selecting works is solely 
vested in this committee ; and such works as they shall approve may be purchased under 
their direction. 



VI. Of the Standing Committees. 



29. Regulations respecting their appointment and proceedings: — 

I. That there be eight standing committees annually elected, to preside over the respective 
departments of the Society, as follows, viz.. 



A Committee of Botany. 

— Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

— Natural Philosophy. 

— Museum and Natural History. 

— Fine Arts. 

— Library. 

— Economy. 

— House. 



Each committee to consist of nine members, besides the seven vice-presidents and two 
honorary secretaries, who are to be considered always as members of every committee 
whatsoever. 

II. That no member of the Society be, in any case, a member of more than two of the 
above-mentioned committees ; but in the case of the committee of economy, no member of 
it shall be a member of any other committee. 

HI. That the mode of appointing the several permanent committees be by ballot annually, 
to take place upon fixed days in each year. 

IV. A ballot shall take place on the first Thursday in December, for the house com- 
mittee ; and at each successive meeting of the board tor two of the standing committees, 
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alphabetically, of which notice shall be given in the minutes of each Thursday preceding th A 
day of ballot, until all shall be elected. 0 

V. That on or before the day of ballot, the assistant-secretary shall lay before the Societv 

printed lists of the names of the members belonging to the several committees of the pre- 
vious year; showing the number of meetings for which their respective committees were 
summoned, and the number of attendances given by each member respectively • and 
further, that four eligible names be selected by each committee respectively, to be submitted 
together with the names of the previous committee, to the judgment of the Society. ’ 

VI. That glasses be placed upon the table of the Society on the annual days of ballot 
labelled with the titles of the several committees to be balloted for. 

VII. That if it shall appear upon the ballot that any member of the Society has been 

returned a member of more than two committees, he is to signify to the assistant secretary 
on or before the next Thursday, to which of the committees he thinks proper to belono- • 
and in case of no selection by the member himself, the president or chairman of the meeting 
shall be empowered to make such for him. 0 

VIII. That the assistant secretary shall, in consequence, declare a vacancy in each of 
the other committees to which such member may have been elected, which vacancy shall 
be filled up by a second ballot, in a similar manner, upon the next Thursday. 

IX. That upon any special reference to a committee, the subject matter of such reference 
be shortly stated in the summons to the member. 

X. That every order of reference from the Society to any of its committees be entered 
upon the committee-book, there to remain until reported on. 

XI. That no committee meet without a summons for that purpose ; and that each of the 
permanent committees shall have one of the days of the week exclusively appropriated for 
the meetings of that committee; and every summons shall give two days’ notice, at least, of 
the day and hour of meeting. 

XII. That no meeting of any committee do take place on any day of the week different 
from the day appropriated for the meetings of that committee, except in cases of very urgent 
necessity. 

XIII. That the proper officer be directed not to issue a summons for any extraordinary 
meeting of any of the permanent committees, unless required so to do by the Society, or by 
an order in writing, signed by three members of such committee, or by a vice-president or 
honorary secretary, assigning the purpose for which such extra meeting is required, and that 
the proper officer be directed to keep a blank book at all times lying open in his office, in 
which all such orders shall be entered by the members. 

XIV. That on every meeting of a committee, the third member who enters the room do 
take the chair and act as chairman for the day (unless the committee shall appoint other- 
wise), and thereupon the business be immediately proceeded on. 

XV. That if three members do not assemble within half an hour by the Society’s clock, 
after the time appointed for such meeting, it shall be competent for any one member to 
enter an adjournment in the committee-book, stating the hour at which such entry was 
made, and no subsequent meeting of the committee shall be held on that day, nor any 
business transacted by the committee without a new summons. 

XVI. That each committee do keep a rough-book of its own proceedings, which the 
proper officer shall transcribe weekly into a fair-book, to be kept for that purpose, labelled 
with the title of the committee on the back ; and that each of these fair committee-books 
be laid on the table of the Society every Thursday, for the inspection of the members. 

XVII. That no report of any committee be made, signed or considered, or any other 
business done by the committee, but in their committee-room ; and that all business done 
shall be entered on their proceedings in the commitee-book. 

XVIII. That no professor, or officer, or other person receiving emolument from the 
Society, be eligible to be elected on any of the permanent committees. 

XIX. That a list of each of the several committees, fairly written, to be hung up in the 
beard-room, another in the conversation-room, and a third in the committee-room. 

XX. When any matter is referred to a committee, and no report made thereon within one 
fortnight from the day of the reference, it shall be competent for any member to give notice, 
that, inasmuch as no report has been made by the committee to whom, the matter was so 
referred, he would, on the next meeting of the Society, move on the subject of the reference, 
and for the Society to decide on the subject. 

VII. Order of Proceedings for the Society. 

3°. The first meeting of the Society, after the slimmer vacation, shall be on the first 
Thursday in November, in every year. 

31. At all meetings business shall begin at two o’clock in the afteruoon, or as soon after 
as convenient, with reading the minutes of the preceding meeting, and discussing and 
amending the same, which, when agreed to, shall be signed by the then presiding member. 

32. As soon as the chair is taken, the chairman is to order all gentlemen, who are not 
members, to withdraw. 

33. No question shall be put on any motion unless it be seconded. 

34 * petition or memorial shall be received unless presented by a member to the chair; 
which member is to assure the Society that he has inquired into the nature and merits of 
the said petition or memorial, and is satisfied that it deserves the Society’s attention ; and 
after the same shall be read, it shall be lodged with the assistant secretary for one week, at 
the least, before it shall be considered. Notice shall be given, in the publication of the 

Society’s 
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Society's proceedings, of the day appointed by the Society for taking the same into con- No. 1. 
sideration; and mention shall also be made of the member’s name who brought in the Twin,- 
said petition or memorial. p , U1 ® s > 

35. When any petition or memorial, in which application shall he made for any pecuniary of the Society^' 
support from the Society, shall be received and referred to a committee, said coremittee ' 

shall not take into their consideration the merits of the said petition or memorial, or form 
any resolutions in relation to the same, until ten days at least after the said petition or 
memorial shall have been introduced to the Society ; unless printed notices of the day of that 
committee s meeting upon such petition or memorial, shall be sent to the members in town, 
at least 48 hours before the time appointed for said meeting ; in order that the members 
may have due notice of such matter being referred to such committee; and no such 
committee shall consist of less than five members. 



36. When any report from any committee of the Society shall be made to the Society, 
every resolution in such report which is intended to establish a new premium, or to increase 
an old one, shall lie upon the table, and be inserted in full in the printed minutes of their 
proceedings, before it shall be confirmed by the Society ; and previous notice must be given 
in the said printed minutes of the day when such resolution is intended to be submitted to 
the Society for their confirmation ; and no new premium shall be established or old premium 
increased, between the first Thursday in June and the second Thursday in November, in 
any year, unless in conformity to a resolution that has been previously confirmed by the 
Society in manner aforesaid. 

37. No motion, petition or memorial, which has been rejected, shall be again introduced 
till after 12 calendar months from its first proposal, and when there are at least 21 members 
and a vice-president present ; and when any such proposal is renewed, it must be given in 
writing to the Society a fortnight before the day on which it is to be debated; and its having 
been previously proposed and rejected must be specified in the proposal. 

38. No new proposal shall be made in the Society after four o’clock. 

39. When any proposal attended with expense, whether in the form of a resolution or 
otherwise, is made to the Society, there shall always be at the least one intervening day of 
the usual meeting of the Society between the day of making the said proposal and the day 
of confirming it; the proposal to be read to the Society by the secretary at each of those 
meetings, and the confirmation of the same must be determined by ballot: no amendment 
at a subsequent meeting (unless the bounty or expense is increased) shall require the 
confirmation of another meeting. 

40. No sum of money shall hereafter be lent by the Society to any person whatsoever; 
nor shall any part of their funds be ever applied to indemnify the securities of any person. 

41. No order for the payment or appropriation of money shall be made without a previous 
reference thereon to the committee of economy, and their report obtained thereon. 

42. All members shall take their places when the Society proceeds on business ; and- when 
any member speaks, he shall stand up and addresB himself to the chair, and the rest shall 
remain silent. 



43. When two or more offer to speak at the same time, the president or presiding member 
shall determine who shall speak first. 

44. At all meetings of the Society no member shall speak more than once on one and 
the same question, unless -by way of reply, or when called upon from the chair to explain 
himself. 



45. The member who speaks to order shall be first heard. 

46. When any matter is in' debate, if any member speaks to new business the president 
or presiding member shall call him to order. 

47. The opinion of the Society upon any matter shall be taken by ballot, if desired, by 

six members. _ . . 

48. The president or chairman only shall deliver the sentiments of the Society. 

49. No proposal shall be received by the chairman, nor any member have liberty to 
speak to the chair, except in relation to the business of the day, until that be first finished, 
without leave of the Society. 

50. Every member is of every committee, notwithstanding particular members are named, 
except select committees, or those appointed by ballot ; and all committees have power to 
adjourn themselves from time to time, and from place to place. 



VIII. Of Premiums, Bounties, and other Matters. 

51. A committee shall be appointed the first meeting in November, annually, to take into 
consideration the premiums for the succeeding year, and to continue, abolish, or amend the 
same, as they think most proper ; who are to report their opinion thereupon to the Society. 

52. The premiums which shall hereafter be oftered by the Society shall be classed in the 
following manner ; viz. 

First, For agriculture and planting. 

Second, For manufactures. 

Third, For fine arts and mechanics. 

Fourth, For chemistry, dyeing and mineralogy. 

Fifth, For botany. 

Sixth, For the encouragement of the veterinary art. 

The premium-committee are in general to confine themselves to one cl^s each day ; and 
the class or classes on which they are to proceed each day shall be inserted in the punted 
minutes of the Society’s proceedings. A ,. 

0.47. 3 A 4 63 ‘ 1 
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53. All claims for premiums are to be lodged with the assistant secretary, at the latest 
the evening before they are to come on, that he may know and digest the business for the 
next day. 

54. No premium of the Society, where the claim is to be supported by an affidavit or 
certificate, shall be adjudged to any claimant who shall not have lodged with the assistant 
secretary such affidavit or certificate at least eight days before the day appointed for the 
adjudication, as fixed in the printed list of premiums. This bye-law to be always inserted 
in the publications of the premiums of the year. 

55. All matters for which the Society shall henceforth propose premiums, shall be be<mn 

after the publication of such premiums, unless there be a particular exception in the publi- 
cation. ^ 

56. No motion shall be made, or received, for the dispensing with any condition of 
a premium as offered in the advertisement, on any pretence whatsoever. 

57. No proposal shall be received for giving a bounty to any persons for any matter for 

which a premium has previously been offered, and the terms not complied with by the 
person applying for such bounty. s J 

58. The Society reserve to themselves a power of giving, in all cases, such part only of 
any premium as the performance shall be judged to deserve, or, in case of want of merit no 
part. This bye-law shall be always inserted in the publication of the premiums of the year. 

59. No proposal for any bounty shall be ballotted for when less than 15 members are 
actually present ; and no bounty shall be granted unless two-thirds of the members then 
voting shall ballot in favour of it. And no such proposal shall be ballotted for sooner than 
the next meeting but one after having been received, to be expressed in the business for 
that day ; and it not then ballotted for, the proposal shall stand discharged, provided there 
shall be on that day at least 15 members in the room at the same time, to ballot for the 
said proposal ; but if the same shall be necessarily postponed on account only of there not 
having been an attendance of a sufficient number of members, the ballotting for the said 
proposal shall be postponed to the next meeting of the Society, of which notice shall be 
given in the printed minutes of the Society’s proceedings, and so from time to time, until 
there shall be an attendance of at least 15 members at the same time, to ballot for the said 
proposal. 



6°. Every application to the Society for money (except for the payment of premiums that 
have been previously offered, officers’ salaries, tradesmen’s bills, stationery-ware, and such 
other small articles,) shall be considered as a bounty, and be subject to the same regula- 
tions; and no such proposal shall be ballotted for, unless the utmost expense that will attend 
the same, if agreed to, be particularly specified therein. 

61. When any sum of money which shall have been granted to any person by the Society 
as a bounty for the encouragement of any manufacture or art, shall be entrusted to another 
person, m order that the same may be properly laid out, such person shall be considered as 
obljged to lay before the Society (as soon as the whole of such sum of money shall be 
expended) an account how the same has been applied. 

62. No member ol the Society, who is a candidate for or. interested in any premium, 
bounty or reward, shall be ever present at the Society, or any committee of the same, at 
their sittings, whilst the subject is under consideration, unless called in to answer such 
questions as may be proposed to him, and then he is to withdraw. 

03. In all cases whatsoever, when there shall be a saving in the sum allotted for premiums 
or any particular purpose, by the adjudication of medals in lieu of pecuniary premiums, or 
othei wise, the Society may, if they think proper, dispose of the whole or any part of such 
sum remaining unapplied (after deducting the value of the medals so adjudged) in pre- 
miums among; the other claimants for the same purpose, in such proportions as they shall 
apprehend will best answer the ends of the Society. 

64. Upon all medals which shall hereafter be given by the Society, there shall be an 
inscription of the name of the person to whom, and the purpose for which the said medal 
was granted ; and a correct list of persons to whom gold medals have been, or shall be 
adjudged, shall be carefully kept by the assistant secretary. 

65- No person shall receive a gold medal in lieu of a less premium than 10Z. 

00. JNo honorary silver medal shall be given by the Society, but for agriculture, fine arts, 
and sciences, unless it be in lieu of a premium of 4/. or upwards. ° 

07. No medal or sum of money shall he given as a bounty. between the first Thursday of 
everj' month of June and the second Thursday of every month of November; nor at any 
tlD fiS UD eSS 2 * members at tbe least be present. 

68. A candidate for a premium, or a person applying for a bounty, being detected in any 
minjrenuous methods to impose on the Society, shall forfeit all such premium or bounty, 
and shall be incapable of obtaining any for the future. 

9. ny manufacturers detected in entering into any combination for raising the prices 
ot their goods or labour, shall be for ever excluded from receiving any premium or bounty 
foMhe ' b0Clet ^‘ ibis b y e * law to be always inserted in the publication of the premiums 

70. The Society shall, whenever they think proper, desire the assistance of such gentle- 
men . manufacturers or others, though not members of the Society, as shall he deemed best 
a e 0 ju ge 01, and discover the truth and value of any matter or thing for which a pre- 
miurn or bounty shall be given; and the names of the candidates shall be concealed when 
thought proper. 

71. No exclusive limitation of premiums to particular persons, or to particular cities, 
towns or villages, shall ever be agreed to by the Society. 

72. The 
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72. The Society’s premises, or any part thereof, shall not be appropriated or made use j 

of in any other manner than' for the purposes of the Society. ' 

73. Each day’s transactions of the Society shall be printed, and sent to the members ; &* 

with an account of the premiums and other matters to be disposed of on the subsequent Society C " 

day of meeting. 

74. All bye-laws and new rules passed at one stated general meeting, shall be hung up 
in the Society’s room till they are confirmed at the next. 

75. All bye-laws and new rules shall be signed by the president, or one of the vice- 
presidents, and hung up in the Society’s room, until inserted in their proper places in the 
printed books of the Society. 

76. The committee of natural philosophy shall have the superintendence of the models, 
and receive reports from the professor or lecturer. 

77. All former bye-laws and ordinances are hereby repealed and declared null and void ; 
and all future acts of the Society, contrary to the bye-laws and ordinances now enacted, 
until such time as the same are repealed or altered pursuant to the directions of the charter, 
are hereby also declared null and void. 



Standing Regulations. 

Resolved, That each professor of the Society shall in future, on the first meeting, in the 
month of November, in each year, furnish an essay or paper detailing the scientific improve- 
ments or discoveries made in his department the preceding year, with a view of having their 
several essays printed together, for the use of members and the public. 

That instead of the former adjournment or vacation of the schools, the following arrange- 
ment be substituted, by which one fortnight be taken from the entire vacation; viz., one 
week at Christmas, and eight weeks summer vacation, to commence on the firs day of 
June, annually. 

That the librarian be directed to lay before the Society in future, regular quarterly returns 
of books purchased for the library, received as donations, or otherwise procured, during the 
preceding quarter. 

That the librarian be directed to insert in the minute-book of the library committee, the 
annual return of the books purchased for, or otherwise received into the library. _ 

That any member elected to an office under the Society, to which a salary is attached, 
shall not as long as he holds such office, exercise the privilege of speaking or voting, as a 
member, at any* of the Society’s meetings, or those of its committees. 

That to enforce regularity of the masters of the schools in their attendance, the following 
pecuniary fine be inflicted for absence from their respective schools ; viz., 5 s. for absence 
at the regular hour of attendance, and 2 s. 6 d. for every quarter of an hour that they shall 
by the attendance-book appear to be absent after that hour ; the amount of such fines to be 
deducted from their quarter’s salary, and a return of the amount thereof to be laid before 
the Society on the Thursday previous to the quarter-day on which the officers’ salaries are 
payable. . . 

That the head-gardener, Mr. Underwood, be required to report (in a book to be provided 
and kept for that "purpose) to the Society, through the professor or botanic committee, the 
result of the several collections of seeds that have within the last two years been presented 
to the Society, and that shall hereafter be presented. 

(A true copy.) 

7 March 1836. JErf. Hardman, Assistant Secretary. 



RETURN of the Qualification required for the Admission of Members to the 
Royal Dublin Society. 

Any gentleman proposed for admission as a member mast be recommended by at least 
two members, and the name, place of abode, and addition of the person recommended, shall 
be delivered in writing to the chairman, signed by the proposers ; and three weeks at the 
least after such proposal he shall be balloted for, during which time h.s name and add.- 
tion shall be posted 1 up in some public part of the Society's room ; and, ,f two-th.rds of the 
members present shall ballot for him, he shall be admitted a member, provided the register 
shall certify that his admission-money, 20 guineas, has been paid. 



7 March 1836. 



Ed. Hardman, Assistant Secretary. 
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of the Society. 

YEAR. 


N umber 
of 

Members. 


AMOUNT. 


YEAR. 


Number 

of 

Members. 


AMOUNT. 


YEAR. 


Number 

of 

Members. 


amount. 






£. s. d. 






£. s. d. 






£. s. d. 


1801 


8l 


1,842 15 - 


1813 


13 


443 12 6 


1825 


21 


716 12 6 


1802 


45 


1,013 15 - 


1814 


15 


511 17 6 


1826 


10 


315 - - 


1803 


34 


773 10 - 


1815 


117 


3»99 2 12 6 


1827 


5 


157 10 - 


1804 


15 ; 


34i 5 - 


1816 


1 


56 17 6 


1828 


7 


220 10 - 


1805 ' 


5 ! 


113 15 - 


1817 


1 


56 17 6 


1829 


5 1 


157 10 - 


1806 


19 


422 5 - 


l8l8 


1 


56 17 6 


1830 


15 i 


472 10 - 


1807 


27 


614 5 - 


1819 


6 i 


339 2 - 


1831 


4 


126 


1808 


32 ! 


728 


1820 


1 


56 17 6 


1832 


14 


304 10 - 


1809 


29 


660 5 - 


1821 


15 


511 17 6 


1833 


73 


!,533 - - 


1810 


59 


U342 5 “ 


1822 


11 


345 16 - 


1834 


65 


1,365 - - 


1811 


34 


773 10 - 


1823 


10 


315 - - 


183s 


63 


1,323 - - 


1812 


*7 


580 2 6 


1824 


13 


443 12 6 








4 March 1836. 










p. j. 


Wilson, 


Register. 



A RETURN of the Names of the Persons who have been refused Admission as Members 
of the Royal Dublin Society since 1800. 



Year 1811, Daniel O’Connell, Esq. 

- 1811, Anthony Browne, Esq. 

- 1812, Peter Brophy, Esq. 

- 1835, Most Rev. Doctor Murray. 



7 March 1836. 



Ed. Hardman, Assistant Secretary. 



RETURN of the Amount of the Parliamentary Grant for each Year since 1800. 



YEAR. 


AMOUNT. 


YEAR. 


AMOUNT. 


YEAR. 


AMOUNT. 


1801 


£. s. d. 

15,000 - - 


1813 - 


£. s. d. 
10,000 - - 


1825 - i 


£. S. d. 

7,000 - - 


1802 


10,000 - - 


1814 - 


10,000 - - 


1826 


7,000 - - 


1803 - 


10,000 - - 


1815 - 


10,000 - - 


1827 


7,000 - “ 


1804 


10,000 - - 


i8i(j 


10,000 - - 


1828 - : 


7,000 - - 


1805 


10,000 - - 


1817 


10,000 - - 


1829 


7,000 - - 


1806 


10,000 - - 


1818 - 


9,230 15 4 


1830 


5,250 - “ 


1807 


10,000 - - 


1819 


9,200 - - 


1831 - 


5,500 - - 


1808 


10,000 - - 


1820 


8,000 - - 


1832 


6,625 - - 


1809 . 


10,000 - - 


1821 


7,000 - - 


,833 - 


5,300 - - 




10,000 - - 


1822 


7,000 - - j 


1834 - 


5,300 - - 




10,000 - - 


1823 


7,000 - - 


1833 - 


5,300 - - 




10,000 - - 


1824 - | 


7,000 - - : 



4 March 1836. p jr Wilson, Register. 



RETURN of the Property in available Capital belonging to the Society. 

In the Three per Cent. Consols, 2,343 l. 155. 9 d., equal in sterling to 2,100 1. 

4 March 1836. p. j. Wilson, Register. 
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RETURN of the Abstract of the Expenditure, under General Heads, for the last Five Years. 






















— 




— - 


— 




— 


— 


Charter, Rules, 


HEADS. 


1831. 




1832. 




1833. 




1834. 




1835. 




Regulations, &c. 
of the Society. 


Botany and Botanic-gar- 
den. 


£. 


5. 


d. 


£. 


s. 


d. 


£. 




d. 


1 £. 














1,227 14 


3 


1,169 


7 


9 


1,186 


17 


4 


931 


*5 


9 


1,621 


14 


9 




Rents and Taxes, Kildare- 
street. 


59S 


- 


6 


898 


16 


6 


678 


8 


6 


686 


13 


5- 


438 


3 


8 




House Repairs and Furni- 
ture, Kildare-street. 


3*6 


6 


7 


348 


7 


5 


392 


11 


1 


167 17 


9 


417 


18 


5 




Coals, Candles, &c., Kil- 


151 


8 


n 


167 


12 


5 


125 


H 


5 


112 




8 


106 


15 


li 




dare-street. 






























Natural Philosophy and 
Museum. 


452 


3 


4 


320 


8 


2 


=65 


19 


8 


262 


17 


4 


197 


18 


- 




Fine Arts and Drawing 


630 


8 


10 


530 


15 


6 


599 


1 


9 


467 




7 


484 


6 






Schools. 






























Chemistry and Mineralogy 


1,077 


1 


6 


S63 


5 


11 


705 


11 




263 


3 


7 


429 


_ 


_ 




Agriculture - 


- 




- 


- 




- 


309 


3 


10 j 


295 


17 


2 


213 


3 


8 




Manufactures, Exhibition, 






- 






- 


- 


. 


- 


”3 


2 


3 


225 


2 






&c. 
































Library - 


| 761 


11 


8 


934 


11 


4 


624 


n 


11 j 


630 


7 


3 


725 


5 


3 




Printing, Stationery, & c. 


244 


13 


2 


292 


16 


10 


328 


5 


3 


170 17 


8 


272 


12 


5 




Statistical Surveys - 


120 


- 


- 


376 


- 


6 


27 


13 


8 


4 


1 


8 




- 






Salaries and Wages, Es- 




5 


_ 


1 736 17 


7 


85V 


_ 


9 


469 


3 


1 


535 


5 


6 




tablishment. 


| 702 






1 




















4 March 1836. 




















P. 


,J. 


Wilson, Register. 





RETURN of the Number of Days in the Week, and the Number of Hours in each Day, 
during which the Museum and the Statue Gallery of the Royal Dublin Society are 
open to the Public. 

Museum.— Open on Tuesdays and Fridays in each week, from 12 to 3 o’clock each 
day. 

Statue Gallery. — Open on Wednesdays and Saturdays in each week, from 12 to 
3 o’clock each day. 

N.B . — Without an increase of establishment by an additional number of servants, both 
the Museum and Statue Gallery, which are detached from each other, could not be opened 
to the public on the same days. 

7 March 1836. Erf. Hardman, Assistant Secretary. 



RETURN of Regulations by which Persons, not Members, are admitted to the 
Library of the Royal Dublin Society. 

Any person, not a member, may be admitted to the Library on being introduced by a 
member of the Society ; but the formality of an introduction is scarcely adhered to, a 
discretionary power being vested in the librarian of admitting any respectable stranger 
who applies for admission, and whose attention to strangers is universally acknowledged. 

7 March 1836. Erf. Hardman, Assistant Secretary. 
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A RETURN of the Number, of Courses of Lectures given by the Professors of the Roval n lr 
Society in each of the last Ten Years, with Average Attendance on each Course. ^ u6 i/I 



YEAR. 


Botany, 
Dr, Litton. 


Chemistry, 
Mr. Davy. 


Geology & Mining, 
Mr. Griffith. 


Mineralogy, i 
Sir C. Giesecke. j 


Natural Philosophy 
Mr. Lynch. 


1826 - 


- - none (Dr. 


2 courses - 


1 course 


1 course - ; 




1827 - 


Litton elected). 








2 courses 


2 — 


1 — - 


1 _ 




1828 - 


2 — - 


3 — 


2 — - 


! _ 


3 


1829 - 


2 — - 


1 — 


1 - 


1 — - 




1830 - 


2 — - 


2 — 


- - this Profes- 


1 . 










sorship discon- 
tinued. 






1831 - 


1 — - 


2 — 


- 


1 




1832 - 


2 — - 


1 




1 — 




1833 - 

1834. - 


2 — . 

3 — - 


2 — 

3 — 


; ; ; 


- - none (Pro- 
fessor ill). 

- - 2 courses 


- - none (Profes- 
sor ill). 

- - 2 courses (Dr. 
Kane elected). 


1835 - 








(Dr. Scouler 
elected). 


2 — - 


2 — 


. 


I 2 courses 


2 courses. 



1 Observations .—The Professor of Botany delivers one course of lectures on the science in town and 
a practical course at the garden, where the lecture-room is always crowded. ’ 



The Professors of Geology and Mining, and of Mineralogy, were very much employed in count™ 
tcursions and surveys, and in reporting thereon. 3 



No account has ever been kept of the attendance on the lectures when open to the public The 
theatre accommodates between 500 and 600 persons ; it is usually nearly filled, and often crowded to 
excess, particularly during the lectures on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy ; the average attendance 
therefore, must be from 400 to 500 at least. When even 'a small price was affixed to the tickets of 
admission, viz. 10 s. for gentlemen, and 5 s. for ladies and young persons under 16 for the whole 
course, the average attendance did not exceed 30 persons. 



7 March 1836. 



Ed. Hardman, Assistant Secretary. 



A RETURN of the Number of Pupils who have been admitted into each Department of the 
Drawing Schools of the Royal Dublin Society in each of the last Ten Years. 



YEAR. 


Figure School. 


Landscape and 
Ornament. 


Architecture. 


1826 


59 pupils - 


104 pupils - 


28 pupils - 


1827 


75 — - 


83 — - 




1828 


88 — - 


106 — - 




1829 


95 — - 


95 — - 


28 — - 


1830 


122 — - 


134 — - 


48 — - 


1831 


71 — - 


102 — - 




1832 


48 — . 


85 - - 




1833 


55 — ■ 


93 — - 




1834 


63 — - 


119 — . 




1835 


35 — - 


90 — - 


*5 - - 


















f|~ 


From 30 to 


- - from 50 




hi 


40 daily. 


to 60 daily. 


to 30 daily. 


< s-s 








fS « 









Modelling in 
Clay. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


20 pupils - 
5 — - 

13 — - 


These numbers are in addi- 


12 — 


tion to the numbers remaining 


32 — - 


in the schools from preceding 


6 — 


years. Some pupils enter very 


2 


young, and remain several 


6 — - 


years. It is not practicable to 


12 — 


give any accurate average of 


4 — . 


attendance in each school in 


- - from 12 
to 15 daily. 


e^ch year, but the nearest aver- 
age that can be given is an- 
nexed. 



7 March 1836. 



Ed. Hardman, Assistant Secretary. 
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EXTRACT from the Report of the Select Committee on the Irish Miscellaneous 
Estimates. 

Royal Dublin Society. 

WITH reference to the Royal Dublin Society, the Committee have considered the general 
id public importance of the objects, for the attainvn*r, t 



■ i |. c i ^ ■ "j, ...o uumiuHicc udvc cunsiuereo me 

and public importance of the objects, for the attainment of which this Institution was esta- 
blished so far back as the year 1731, and are of opinion that public advantage cannot but 
have been derived from the pursuit of those objects, on the part of this Institution. 

These advantages your Committee consider may be further increased by the adoption of 
measures which the Committee are prepared to recommend. J “ 

The Committee, therefore, in approving of the continuance of Parliamentary aid to this 
Institution, think proper to accompany their approval with a recommendation of certain 
regulations, by which, in then- opinion, the private funds of the Society may be increased, 
at present m ^ l al IamenLar - v au ma f be placed on a footing more unobjectionable than 

The Committee are of opinion, that with respect to the variousclassesofprofessors.it 
is inexpedient that the admission to the lectures should be gratuitous ; and that unless there 
should be produced an annual sum of 200 Z. at the least, as subscriptions to the lectures on 
chemistry, mineralogy and natural philosophy, the estimate for any departments not yielding 
such an income should be reduced. J ® 

^ le Committee recommend, that the purchase of books and periodicals should be strictly 
limited to those species of publications which are suited to an establishment scientific and 
literary. 

The Committee are of opinion that the principle of admission by ballot, to a society 
suppoited mainly by the public purse, is objectionable, and should be discontinued. They 
recommend, that in addition to the sum now fixed, or which may hereafter be fixed for 
admission, an annual subscription may be settled to such an amount as may be considered 
expedient, and that any person subscribing the sums so settled should be admitted a 
member of, and be entitled to the advantages of the institution. 

The Committee confidently hope that by these measures the expense of the establish- 
ment may be mainly defrayed ; and they recommend it to Government to consider how 
faMbey can be carried into effect, consistently with the legal rights of the parties inte- 

The Parliamentary Grants to the Royal Dublin Society, which commenced before the 
Union, have been as follow, since the year 1800 : 

Average of three years to January 1804 



Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 



1807 

1810 

1813 

1816 

1819 

1822 

1825 

1828 



Voted in 1828 - 
Ditto - 1829 - 



Total Parliamentary Grants - - - 





£. 


- 


9,230 


- 


9, 2 30 


- 


9,230 


- 


9,230 


- 


9,230 


- 


9, 2 3o 


- 


8,067 


- 


7,000 


- 


7,000 




77,447 




3 




232,341 


- 


7,000 


“ 


7,000 


- - 


246,341 



— No. 3.— 

CORRESPONDENCE between the Irish Government and the Officers of the Royal 
Dublin Society, on the subject of the Report of the Select Committee on the Irish 
Estimates of 1829. 

Copy of a LETTER from the Right Honourable Lord Francis Leveson Gower to the 
Royal Dublin Society. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, Dublin Castle, 31st July 1829. 

I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to request your attention to that portion of the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Irish Miscellaneous Estimates, a copy of which I 
have the honour herewith to enclose, which relates to the Royal Dublin Society. 

°A7' 3 B 3 



No. 2. 

Extract from the 
Report of the 
Committee on the 
Irish Miscellaneous 
Estimates. 



No. 3. 

Correspondence 
between the Irish 
Government and 
the Royal Dublin 
Society. 
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I have to inform you, that his Excellency concurs in the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, and is of opinion that your early and effectual co-operation with them in the 
introduction of the new regulations which it suggests, will afford him the best means of 
recommending in favour of this Institution the continuance of that Parliamentary support 
which has hitherto been extended to it. 

His Excellency requests, therefore, that you will proceed to take into your consideration 
the best mode of effecting the object recommended, and directs me to convey the assurance 
that every assistance on his part will be afforded for the removal of any difficulties which 
may present themselves in the course of your deliberations. 

I have, &c. 



(signed) F. Leveson Gower. 



Copy of a REPRESENTATION from the Royal Dublin Society, addressed to 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 

Royal Dublin Society, September 1829. 

The Royal Dublin Society, in returning, pursuant to the order of the Right Honourable 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower, dated 25th August 1829, an estimate of the expenses of their 
establishment for the ensuing year, beg leave to represent that their Society was incor- 
porated by Royal charter as early as the reign of George the Second, for the improvement 
of Ireland generally ; that their establishment gradually attained its present importance 
through the continued favour and bounty of Parliament; and that the utility thereof may 
be appreciated from the circumstance of the example which was first set by the Royal 
Dublin Society having been followed, not only in Great Britain but on the Continent, in 
the formation of numerous institutions on a plan somewhat similar, though in no instance 
so extended as theirs. That their valuable library may be at all times consulted ; and that 
their schools for modelling, for sculpture, and for drawing; their lectures on various 
sciences and the useful arts, on Chemistry, Botany, Mineralogy, Mining, Mechanics, 
Natural Philosophy, &c., as well as their extensive museums stored with objects illustrative 
of nature, of science and art, are thrown open to the public gratuitously, and are the only 
places where the same general and important information is obtainable, either in Dubliu or 
Ireland. 

That the establishment is not merely resorted to by the youth of Ireland, but by the 
numerous students who, since Dublin has acquired celebrity for the excellence and the 
cheapness of its anatomical schools, annually arrive from England, from Scotland, and 
from the British colonies and dependencies ; by whose means, more especially in the future 
capacity of army and navy surgeons, the sciences and the general information obtained at 
the establishment of the Royal Dublin Society are diffused over the most distant parts of the 
vast possessions of Great Britain ; and, in many instances, new resources opened thereby to 
the nation, and new fields for commercial enterprise. 

That the apartments at present used for the general museum are inadequate to contain 
the specimens which are yearly added, whether by donation or purchase, and that a new 
gallery for the purpose is essentially necessary to the well-being of the establishment. That 
this museum is, in fact, the great national museum of Ireland ; and, as such, the Society 
venture to hope it may be considered deserving of additional Parliamentary aid, in propor- 
tion with the British Museum, for the enlargement of which such liberal allowances have 
latterly been made. That for this purpose, the Society have put down in their estimate the 
sum of 1,500 l., with which addition to the usual grant, the total amount would still fall 
considerably short of the annual grants which they received from the Irish Parliament, their 
original patrons ; as well as short of the grants, which for a series of years they regularly 
received from the Imperial Parliament, and upon the continuation of which, without abate- 
ment, the Society had confidently relied, when they entered upon their present premises 
and made aTf ran gements for the enlargement and improvement of their establishment. 



Copy of a LETTER from the Right Honourable Lord Francis Leveson Gower to 
E. Hardman, Esq, Assistant Secretary to the Dublin Society. 

Sir, Dublin Castle, 24th November 1829. 

With reference to my letter of the 31st July last, referring to the reports of the Select 
Committee on the Irish Miscellaneous Estimates, I am to request you will acquaint me, for 
the Lord Lieutenant’s information, with the measures adopted by the Society thereupon. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) F, Leveson Gower. 
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----- ... r , U cu T O _, giia ol lue 544m instant, referring to your 

former communication of 31st July last; and I am directed to inform your Lordship for * 

the information of his Grace the Lord Lieutenant, that your Lordship’s first letter was 
received here during the summer recess, when the Roval Dublin Society do not hold any 
meetings ; viz. in the months of August, September and October ; that on the re-assembling 
of the Society in the beginning of the present month, it was laid before them, and they 
immediately referred it to a special committee, which has been, and is at this moment 
engaged m the consideration of the report which accompanied it, and the preparation of 
an answer thereto; and so soon as they shall have been enabled to mature a report on the 
subject, and submit it to the Society at large for their consideration, I shall have the honour 
of transmitting the result to your Lordship, for the Lord Lieutenant’s information. 

I have, 8tc. 

(signed) Ed. Hardman, Assistant Secretary. 



Copy of a LETTER from E. Hardman, Esq. Assistant Secretary to the Royal Dublin 
Society, to Lord Francis Leveson Gozeer. 

Royal Dublin Society House, Kildare-street, 
M y Lord > 25th November 1829. 

T wati the honour to receive vonr T.mvlcUtrv’*. „ ..1. • . . - 



Copy of a LETTER from E. Hardman, Esq. Assistant Secretary to the Royal Dublin 
Society to Lord Francis Leveson Goreier. 

Royal Dublin Society House, Kildare-street, 
My Lord, 4th December 1829. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 31st July last, 
accompanied by a Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on the Irish Miscel- 
laneous Estimates, and desiring the Royal Dublin Society to take into consideration the 
best mode of effecting the objects recommended therein. 

Your Lordship’s letter having been received during the summer recess, could not have 
been laid before the Society, until they re-assembled on the first Thursday in November, 
when it was immediately referred to a select committee for consideration, as stated to your 
Lordship in my letter of 26th November. 

I am now directed to acquaint your Lordship, for the information of his Grace the Lord 
Lieutenant, that it is the anxious desire of the Society to adopt the suggestions contained 
in that Report, so far as is practicable. 

With respect to the library, the Society desires me to state, that the purchase of the 
books, and of the transactions of other societies, and of the periodical works of science, has 
been for many years limited to publications suited to a scientific and literary society; and 
the library committee has been again directed to adhere most strictly to the suggestions 
contained in the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on the Irish 
Estimates. 

With respect to the lectures delivered by the professors, the Society fears that any pro- 
duce which they could anticipate from annexing a price to admission would be so small 
as completely to exclude the prospect of any pecuniary advantage, worthy of consideration, 
being derived from that source. The class of persons in the habit of attending these lec- 
tures consists, for the most part, of students, and of young persons in a walk of life too 
humble to enable them to pay a sufficient sum to realize such an expectation. 

The object of the Society has always been to diffuse useful knowledge as extensively as 
possible, and the interest excited by these lectures is best evinced by the number who 
attend them ; a number, in the last year, little short of 3,000 persons. But the Society is 
perfectly ready to make the experiment of fixing a price to admission to lectures in the 
departments pointed out in the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons. 

The Society directs me further to state, that the delivery of lecture^ is but a part of the 
duties performed by the professors, who are ready at all reasonable times to afford informa- 
tion to the public, more particularly to manufacturers, in all matters relative to their 
several occupations; and that informatiou of this nature has been communicated to a very 
great extent. 

With respect to the admission of members, I am directed to state, that the Society is 
enjoined by the express terms of its charter, to proceed by election ; and the Society is 
humbly of opinion that this mode of admission has never operated to the injury of the 
public. In the course of near 30 years there have not been above four instances of the 
rejection of a candidate, while the number elected since the year 1800 has been 739. 

The Society humbly conceives, that the abandonment of all power of rejection (if it were 
practicable) would be pregnant with consequences highly injurious, if not absolutely 
destructive of the well-being of the Society, and the proper management and government 
of its internal affairs. 

With respect to the principle of annual subscriptions, I am directed to state, that by the 
original constitution of the Society, members, when elected, had the option of paying 
20 guineas as a subscription for life, or 10 guineas on admission, and two guineas annually ; 
0.47. 3 b 4 but 
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but so much difficulty was experienced in collecting these annual subscriptions from mem- 
bers resident in every part of Ireland, and many residing out of the country, that it became 
a matter of necessity, some years since, to alter the system, and to com pound with 
members then largely in arrear, by enabling them, on the payment of a certain sum to 
become life subscribers. * 

The Society is confirmed in its view of the expediency of the change alluded to, by the 
consideration, that other institutions in this country, hitherto supported by annual subscrip- 
tions, have fallen or are falling into decay, from the impossibility of maintaining themselves 
by that means. 

If, notwithstanding, it shall be the pleasure of his Grace the Lord Lieutenant to desire 
that annual subscriptions shall be again resorted .to, in the case of members hereafter to be 
elected, I am directed to observe to your Lordship, that the measure could not, by the con- 
stitution of the Society, he acted on before June next, as it is necessary that the alteration 
of a bye-law shall be proposed at the first general stated meeting after notice given, which 
will not occur before March next, and then remain for confirmation until the following 
general stated meeting, which will not be until June. 0 

The Royal Dublin Society, desirous of taking this opportunity to lay before your Lord- 
ship the general objects of the Institution, and the advantages derived to the public from 
its establishment, has directed me to state that the Society maintains five professors • 
namely, of Chemistry, of Mineralogy, Mining, Natural Philosophy, and Botany, to give 
lectures on these subjects, of most extensive practical utility, and has supplied them with 
apparatus, not only adapted for the illustration of the principle of the arts and sciences 
but also for the exhibition of experiments, on a scale not attainable by private means. * 

A very commodious theatre has been erected, in which the professors deliver their lec- 
tures; this is capable of containing near 500 persons, and it is generally well filled, which 
the Society considers a gratifying proof of the estimation in which these lectures are held 
by the public. 

The schools for instruction in the ornamental arts form also a branch of the establish- 
ment, of great practical utility, comprehending figure drawing, landscape and ornament ; 
architecture and sculpture; and a ready admission is- given to all young persons, properly 
recommended, who evince any talent for these arts. There are always more than 200 
pupils in the schpols ; it is therefore evident that such a course of instruction must exercise 
a very extensive influence on the trades and manufactures of the country, and that great 
service is thereby rendered to the architect, the sculptor, the engraver, the glass-cutter, the 
porcelain manufacturer, the calico-printer, the cabinet-maker, the surveyor, and the 
engineer. The schools are amply supplied with models, the expense of which could not 
be defrayed without public aid. 

The Society feels a pride in adding, that some of the most distinguished masters of the 
arts of painting and of sculpture were educated in this Institution, and cultivated under the 
auspices of this Society those talents which have raised them to a high reputation in 
other countries. 

With respect to the museum of the Society, it is in strictness the national museum of 
Ireland, and is an appendage to its establishment particularly valuable in a country poor in 
such public repositories ; it contains collections in the several departments of national 
history, and an interesting assemblage of antiquities and works of art, and in particular 
it contains a large collection, every day increasing, of the mineralogical productions of 
Ireland ; and this branch of natural history is, in fact, indebted to the Society for its intro- 
duction into this part of the United Kingdom. 

The museum excites an important interest in the public, as evinced by the number of 
its visitors, amounting during the present year to upwards of 30,000 persons; but it must, 
from the extensive nature of such establishments, depend (like the British Museum and 
the museum at Paris) to a considerable degree on national support as well as on private 
contributions. 

It is hoped that it has some claim to share in the bounty of Parliament, so amply 
extended to the British Museum, in a city and in a country where wealth and the sources 
of information are so' far more abundant. 

The protection afforded to the Society by the Irish Legislature was uniform. One of the 
last Acts of the Irish Parliament had for its object the maintenance of this Institution ; so 
large a sum as 1 5,000 Z. was appropriated in the year 1800, for the purposes of its establish- 
ment; the Parliament thus evincing, in the last hour of its existence, its sense of the value 
of the Royal Dublin Society, and committing, at the moment of its dissolution, its favourite 
institution to the protection of that body to which it was about to transfer the superinten- 
dence of the general interests of Ireland. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) Ed. Hardman , Assistant Secretary. 
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RETURN of Visitors to the Museum of the Royal Dublin Society. 



1831, from l January to 31 December: 

On public days .... 36,658 
On private days - - - - 1,655 

38,318 



1832, from l January to 30 June: 
On public days ... 

On private days ... 



' 15,633 

- 814 



16,447 



1833: 

On public days 
On private days 



1834, from 1 January to 16 December: 

On public days .... 23,834 
On private days - - . . ' 1^764. 



The Museum closed for cleaning. 

Extracted from the Printed Minutes of the Society’s Proceedings. 

Isaac Weld, Hon. Sec. 



No. 4. 
Visitors. 



No. 5. 

ADJUDICATION of Premiums at the Second Annual Exhibition of Irish Manufactures, Pro- Ad jijf“? tion 
ductions, and Invention, at the Royal Dublin Society's House, May 1835. ‘ 



Cat. 

No. 


ARTICLE. 


EXHIBITOR. 


PREMIUM. 


1 


Impressions of seals engraved by 


R. Mosely, 31 , Bachelor’s-walk - 




3 


Assortment of pins, manufactured 
in imitation of London pins. 


Mark Flower, 177, Church-street 


ditto 


ditto. 


5 


A flint glass maker’s pot, made of 


--John Stephens, conductor of 


large 


ditto. 




Irish clay, from Coal Island, 


flint glass works, near Belfast. 


18 


County Tyrone, (the first ever 
made). 








Large silver salver, designed and 


- - Edward Lor. Percy, late pupil 


ditto 






chased by 


in the K. D. S. drawing-schools. 






20 


Model of a temple at Nismes, in 


A. F. 




ditto. 




cork wood. 






2 9 


An octagon table of Irish elm - 


S. Jamar, 25, Lower Ormond-quay 


ditto 




35 


A round table, Indian wood, and 


- - George Gillington, 1 1 q. Abbey- 


large 


ditto. 




Irish bog yew. 


s'treet. 




42 


Pive rolls stained paper 


John O’Brien, 48, Henry-street - 


small 




46 

47 

48 


Eight ditto ditto 

One print for staining paper -J 

Specimens of cotton stockings - 


P. Boylan, 102, Grafton-street - 
- - Smith & Co. Balbriggan Ware- 
house, 26, Lower Abbey-street. 


large 

ditto 


ditto. 

ditto. 


49 


A case of cutlery ... 


— Holmes, 20, Christchurch place 


small 


ditto. 


51 


One dozen fine cambric pocket 


- - Thomas Richardson, Springfield, 


ditto 


ditto. 




handkerchiefs. 


county of Down. 






53 


Model of a high-pressure steam- 


- - Richard Barrett, 44. Exche- 


ditto 


ditto. 


64 


engine, with force pump. 


quer-street. 






tour tanned hides - 


Wm. Ord, 80, Cork-street - 






7 i 


One double gun ... 


M. & J. Pattison, 17, Crampton-ct. 


small 


ditto. 


‘°! 


An assortment of agricultural 


- - Courtney & Stephens, Black- 


large 


ditto. 


92 J 


implements. 


hall-place. 






93 


A loo table 


G. Bramble, 13, Aungier-street - 


small 


ditto. 


95 


Specimens of Irish productions 


G. Browne, 3, Fownes’s-street - 


ditto 


ditto. 




and art in jewellery. 






97 


A case of cutlery, containing, in 


--Richard Yeates and Co. 18, 


large 


ditto. 




particular, specimens of steel 
forks, the first manufactured in 


Grafton-street. 








Ireland these 30 years. 








103 


A cast-iron billiard-table - 


Thomas Grubb, Pamell-place - 


ditto 


ditto. 


112 


A large chaise hide - - - 


John Burton, 48, Back-lane 


small 


ditto. 


116 


Two harps - 


Mr. Jackson, 7, Molesworth-street 


large 


ditto. 


117 


A box of pigments ... 


Mr. Roberts, 16, Capel-street - 


small 


ditto. 


120 


A piece of oilcloth, 21 feet wide 


P. Boylan, 102, Grafton-street - 


ditto 


ditto. 




and 60 feet long. 






125 1 


Irish manufactured fish-hooks - 


John Phillips, 1, Ellis’s- quay 


ditto 


ditto. 

(1 continued) 
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Two lathes with apparatus - 
Three pieces of fine linen - 
A case containing a variety of 
mechanical articles. 

Two pieces of printed calico 

Thirteen coils of rope 
A rich cut-glass flower vase and 
dish. 

An embroidered shawl 

A case of pharmaceutic prepara- 
tions. 

Nine strings of glue - 
A piece of white figured tabinet - 
Specimens of cotton stockings - 
A case of seals of buffalo-horn, 
with impressions. 

A round table of Irish oak - 



Articles of cutlery - 

Articles of German silver - 
A lace veil - 
A musical eight-day clock 

A rosewood writing-desk, with 
inlaid border, &c. 

Hats - 



Printed muslins, twills, and ma- 
chinery. 

A carpet, knitted by a girl in the 
Foundling Hospital. 

A chandelier lamp, with newly- 
invented mode of raising and 
lowering. 

A fancy work-table - 

A shewboard of wood letters 



Yeates & Son, 2, Grafton-street - 
John & Wm. Charley, Belfast - 
Kennan & Son, ig, Fishamble-str. 

- - Waldron, Dodd, Carter & Co. 
Rathgar. 

ElaDd Birch, 49, Thomas-street - 

- - Gatckell, Walpole & Co. Water- 
ford. 

■ " Agnus, of the Repository, 
Grafton-street, 

Mr. Fergusson, 38, Mary-street - 

Thomas Glennon, Watling-street 
R. Atkinson, 31, College-green - 
Stephen Fullam, Balbriggan 
Mr. Matthews, 18, Portland-street 

- - Thomas Haibert, Kilmullen, 
N. T. Mount Kennedy, county of 
Wicklow. 

- - Samuel Lamprey, 28, Dame- 
street. 

Charles Keating, 48, Henry-street ! 
James Forest, 101, Grafton-street 1 

- - Edw. Smith, 49, Lower Sack- 
vill e-street. 

-- George Austin, 7, St. Andrew- 
street. 

- -Christopher M'Auley, 46, Tem- 
ple-bar. 

J. & J. Duffey & Co. Ball’s-bridge 

- - Mrs. Clifford, Foundling Hos- 
pital, James’-street. 

John Milner, Fleet-street - 



Francis Drew, 41 , Jervis-street - 
- - Thomas Matthew Ray, 47, 
Henry-street. 



' An assortment of fire-arms - Wm. & J. Rigby, 24, Suffolk-str. 

A case of stereotype - - - M. Hanvey, 26, Charles-street - 

Specimens of printing - - P. Dixon Hardy, 3, Cecilia-street 

An improved truss - - - Mr. Kelly, 71, Fleet-street 

Three specimens of Scagliola co- -- P. & T. M'Anaspie, 37, Great 
lumns and pedestals. Brunswick-street. 



Carpeting and hearth-rugs - 

A printed specimen of a map of 
Ireland. 

: Specimens of hair cloth 

A position and repeating micro- 
meter. 

Two pieces of sail-cloth 

Specimens of coach-lace, and car- 
coverings. 

_ Linens, sheetings, and double da- 
mask table-linen. 

A chamber-organ - 

Specimens of gold and silver em- 
broidery and lace. 

A variety of articles of lace, and 
lace veils. 

Venetian stair-carpeting 

Hats - 

A frame of medals - 



M. Hanvey, 26, Charles-street - 
P. Dixon Hardy, 3, Cecilia-street 
Mr. Kelly, 71, Fleet-street 
-- P. & T. M'Anaspie, 37, Great 
Brunswick-street. 

Patrick Sheridan, 33, Pimlico - 

Ormond Printing House 

Thomas Kane, i50,.Francis-street 

Thomas Grubb, Parnell-place 

Edward Atkinson, 49, Cork- street 
Wm. Fry & Co. 30, Dame-street 

Michael Andrews Adoyne, Belfast 

William Telford, 45, Bride-street 
Sir N. W. Brady, 43, Dame-street 



Henry Colston, Kells 

F. Alexander, 12, Castle-street - 
-- Wright & Stanley, 11, Lower 
Ormond-quay. 

Wm. Woodhouse, 33, Strand-str, 



large silver medal. 


small 


ditto. 


large 


ditto. 


small 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto. 


large 


ditto. 


small 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto. 


large 


ditto. 


small 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto. 


large 


ditto. 


small 


ditto. 


large 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto. 


small 


ditto. 


large 


ditto. 


small 


ditto. 


large 


ditto. 


small 


ditto. 


large 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto. 


small 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto. 


large 


ditto. 


the gold medal. 


large 


ditto. 


small 


ditto. 


large 


ditto. 


small 


ditto. 


large 


ditto. 


small 


ditto. 
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Cat. 

No. 



ARTICLE. 



277] 

to 

299 J 

300 

301 



Specimens of stained glass - 

A gentleman’s dress boots - 
A piano-forte, Queen's pattern 



313 



A stained glass window 



315 

323 

329 

33 * 

336 

340 



345 

347 



Nine rolls stained paper - 
Various articles ofsadlery - 
A case of jewellery - 
A piece of black silk velvet 
A piece of plain tabinet 
Fourteen pieces superfine cloth, 
of various colours 
Two pieces superfine casimere - 
A mercurial pendulum clock 
A double pumping engine - 



352 An ornamented saddle 

353 A damask napkin 



EXHIBITOR. 



--T. B. Bradley, 27, William- 
street ; formerly a student in the 
R. D. S. drawing-schools. 

Edw. Cook, 36, Kildare-street - 

- - Samuel Moreland, 63, Meck- 
lenburgh-street. 

- - Edw. Low & Son, 10, Marl- 
borough-street. 

James Boswell, Bachelor s-walk - 
W. It. Box, 70, Abbey-street 
Edmond Johnson, 5, Fleet-street 
Edw. Jones, 27, Eustace-street - 
Edw. Jones, - 

0 . Willans & Sons - 

William Milton, 64, Stephen-str. 

- - Lamprey, Rendell & Lamprey, 
13, Bachelor’s-walk. 

- | J. Ward, g, Dame-street - 

- - Messrs. Coulsons, Lisburn & 
Linen Hall, Dublin. 



PREMIUM. Adjoin of 

— Premiums. 

large silver medal. 



small ditto, 

large ditto. 

small ditto. 

ditto ditto, 

large ditto, 

small ditto, 

ditto ditto, 

ditto ditto. 

large silver medal. 

ditto ditto, 

ditto ditto. 

ditto ditto, 

ditto ditto. 



—No. 6.— 

RETURN of the several Committees of the Royal Dubliji Society, with the Names of Members No. 6. 

composing the same ; 1836. Committees. 



Committee of Agriculture, 21. — Elected the 5th February 1836: 

George Tuthill, Joseph Hone, Robert La Touche, Fenton Hort, A. H. C. Pollock, esqrs.; Lieut.- 
col. Palliser ; J. P. Garnett, William Filgate, John S. Rochfort, Charles W. Hamilton, Leland 
Crosthwait, Simon Foot, James Corballis, Robert Shaw, Henry Hutton, Richard Griffith, Anthony 
S. Hussey, Nathaniel Hone, jun., William Owen, William Sherrard, and John Cornwall, esqrs. 

Day of Meeting, Wednesday, Three o’clock. 

Committee of Botany, 9. — Elected on Thursday, 10th December 1835 : 

Leland Crosthwait, esq.; Doctor Hartv, Doctor West; I. M. D’Olier, Edward Croker, Simon 
Foot, H. W. Mulvany, Robert Shaw, and John George, jun., esqrs. 

Day of Meeting, Monday, Three o’clock. 

Committee of Chemistry and Mineralogy, 9 — Elected on Thursday, 10th December 1835: 

W. C. Beatty, esq. m. d. ; Doctor D’Olier, Doctor Meyler; John Duffy, William Hargrave, 
Alexander Read, William Willans, Richard Griffith, and Edward Clibborn, esqrs. 

Day of Meeting, Friday, Three o’Clock. 

The House Committee, 9. — Elected on Thursday, 3d December 1835: 

John Hughes, P. T. Flood, B.B. Johnson, Thomas Conolly, esqrs.; Sir Edward Stanley; William 
Walsh, Arthur H. Griffith, George Connor, and Thomas Ardill, esqrs. 

Day of Meeting, Friday, Four o'clock. 

Committee of Museum and Natural History, 9. — Elected on Thursday, 4th February 1836 : 
Howard Cooke, esq.; Sir E. Stanley; Dr. William Beatty ; John Oliver, esq.; Dr. Meyler; 
John Hart, A. P. Aylmer, R. T. Evanson, m.d., and Arthur H. Griffith, esqrs. 

Day of Meeting, Tuesday, Two o’clock. 

Committee of Economy, 9. — Elected on Thursday, 17th December 1835: 

Doctor Darley ; Doctor Hugh Ferguson; R. M. Peile, esq. ; Doctor Orpen ; William Haughton; 
R. R. Guinness, esqrs.; Sir Thomas M‘Kenny, Bart.; Edward Tierney, and George Pirn, esqrs. 
Day of Meeting, Saturday, Three o’clock. 

Committee of Fine Arts, g. — Elected on Thursday, 17th December 1835: 

George Cash, Martin Cregan, Richard Dunne, Alexander Carroll, A. P. Aylmer, Henry Maning, 
I. M. D’Olier, Daniel M‘Kay, and Frederick Darley, jun., esqrs. 

Day of Meeting, Wednesday, Three o’clock. 

Library Committee, g.— Elected on Thursday, 21st January 1836: 

Edward R. P. Colles, John M‘Kay, Brindley Hone, esqrs. ; Doctor West ; John George, jun., 
Richard Hemphill, John Anster, John Hare, and John Robert Boyd, esqrs. 

Day of Meeting, Tuesday, Half-past Three o’clock. 

Natural Philosophy Committee, g. — Elected on Thursday, 21st January 1836 : 

R. T. Evanson, John Hart, Henry Adair, Howard Cooke, Charles Putland, John Duffy, jun., 
Bernard Mullins, John Oliver, and Edward Clibborn, esqr6. 

Day of Meeting, Thursday, One o’clock. . 

Ed.. Hardman, Assistant Secretary. 

0.47- 3 c 2 
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• APPENDIX TO REPORT PROM THE 



No. 7. 
Officers. 



No. 8.' 
Selected 
Committee. 



No. 9. 
Premiums. 



— No. 7- — 

NAMES of the several Officers of the Royal Dublin Society, elected November 1835. 

Vice-Presidents : — Right Hon. Earl of Meatli, Sir Robert Shaw, Bart., the Hon. Baron Foster, 
Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron Joy, John Boyd, esq., Marquis of Downshire, James Naper, esq. 

Secretaries:— Isaac Weld and Robert Butler Bryan, esqrs.; Edward Hardman, esq., Assistant 
Secretary. 

P.T. Wilson, esq., Register and Housekeeper, Edmund Davy, esq., Professor of Chemistry, Doc- 
tor Scouler, Professor of Mineralogy, Doctor S. Litton, Professor of Botany, Robert J. Kane, esq., 
Lecturer in Natural Philosophy, John Patten, esq., Librarian and Corrector of the Press, Mr. R. L. 
West, Master of the Figure Drawing School, Mr. H. Brocas, Master of the School for Ornament 
and Landscape Drawing, Mr. Henry Aaron Baker, Master of the School for Architecture, Mr. J. 
Smith, Master of the School for Sculpture, Mr. Ninian Nivan, Curator of Botanic Garden. 

Ed. Hardman, Assistant Secretary. 



— No. 8.— 

SELECTED COMMITTEE, elected February 1836. 

Isaac M. D’Olier, Simon Foot, esqrs., Committee of Botany. 

Richard Griffith, John Duffy, esqrs., Committee of Chemistry. 

Henry Maning, George Cush, esqrs., Committee of Fine Arts. 

Doctor Orpen, Edward Tierney, esqrs., Committee of Economy. 

Sir E. Stanley, P. T. Flood, esq., Committee of House. 

Doctor West, John M‘Kay, esq., Committee of Library. 

W. C. Beatty, esq., m.d., Doctor Meyler, Committee of Museum. 

John Hart, Charles Putland, esqrs., Committee of Natural Philosophy. 

Ed. Hardman, Assistant Secretary. 



— No. 9- — 

A RETURN of the Premiums awarded in the several Departments in the last Five Years. 



Year. 


AGRICULTURE. 


FINE ARTS. 


MANUFACTURES . 


GENERAL PURPOSES. 


1831 


£. s. 

Medals, value 16 16 


£. 

Money premiums 102 


£. s. d. 
- Nil. - - | 


- Nil. 


1832 


Money 

Medals 


- 20 - 
- 31 5 


- ditto - - 50 


- Nil. - 


- Nil. £. 




ditto - 


- 46 5 


- ditto - - 50 


- Nil. - 


Medals, value - 15 




ditto - 


- 53 15 


- ditto - - 50 


Medals, value 24 1 - 


ditto - - 15 


l 8 35 


ditto - 


*27 5 


- ditto - - 50 


ditto - 71 72 


ditto - - 10 


1836 


ditto - 


- 53 9 


- 


- 


Money premiums 44 






* No gold medals aw 


ardedin 1835. 


For finest prepared 
flax from plants which 
have borne seed ; best 
plans for cottages and 
farm-houses. 



Ed. Hardman , Assistant Secretary. 
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— No. 10.— 



A RETURN of Books purchased for the Library of the Royal Dublin Society, during the years No 10. 

183a, 1833, 1834. Books purchased 

for the Dublin 

1 — For the year 1832. Society Library. 



Lindley’s Synopsis of the British Flora. 

Wilson and Buonaparte’s Ornithology, 3vols. 8vo. 
Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Index to Acts of Parliament, latest. 

Babbage on Manufactures. 

The Horse, by the Society of Useful Knowledge. 
Heeren’s Historical Researches, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Don’s Gardener’s Dictionary, 1 & 2 vol. 4to. 

Worr all’s Tableau of Painters. 

Montague on Shells, 4to. 

Turton’s British Shells. 

Gorton’s Topographical Dictionary, 3 vols. 8vo. 
M'Gregor’s America, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Griffiths’ Cuvier, parts 33 & 34. 

Reid's Bibliotheca Scoto Celtica. 

James’s History of Charlemagne. 

Turner’s Chemistry, last edition. 

Daubeny’s Atomic Theory. 

Brewster’s Life of Newton. 

Todd’s History of Rajasthan, 2 vols. imperial 4to. 
Library of Useful Knowledge, Planting. 

Ditto ditto Farming Scries. 

Lindley’s Elements of Botany. 

Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux Mouches. 

Ditto ditto Cnlibris. 

Bouchette’s North America, 2 vols. 4to. 

Rose’s Manual of Chemistry. 

Cobbett’s Woodlands. 

Lindley on Fruit Trees. 

De Luc’s Geology. 

Nautical Almanack for 1833. 

Brewster’s Natural Magic. 

Lewin’s British Birds, 1. p. 8 vols. in 4. 
Antiquities in the British Museum, 3 vols. 4to. 
English School of Painting, 3 vols. 

Library of the Fine Arts, 1st series, 4V0 . 8vo. 
Ditto, new series. 

Annals of Tiviotdale, 4to. 

Etruscan, Greek, and Roman Antiquities, by 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, 2 vols. folio. 

Memoirs of Gregorio Panzani. 

Vindici® Catholicorura Hiberni®, per Sir R. 
Beling. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia, vols. 33, 34, 35, 36, 37. 
Stow’s Chronicles, folio. 

Brady’s England, folio. 

Old English Tracts, folio. 

Speed’s Britain, folio. 

D’Ewes’ Journal, folio. 

Burnet's Memoirs of the Hamiltons, folio. 
Walker’s Discourses, folio. 

■rEdes’ Walpolian®, 4to. 

Newcome’s St. Albans, 4to. 

Malcolm’s London, 4 vols. 4to. 

Manual des Curieux et des Amateurs des Arts, 
8 vols. 

Ide Generate d’une Collection Complete d’Es- 
tampes. 

Hollar’s Works, by Vertue. 

Bromley’s Engraved British Portraits. 

Tassie’s Descriptive Catalogue of Gems, 2 vols. 
4to. 

Series of Anglo-Gallic Coins, by Ducarel, 4to 
Harm’s British Treasury, 2 vols.4to. 

Life of Michael Angelo, by Duppa. 

Topography of Troy, by Sir Wm. Gell, fol. 
Ceremonies et Coutumes Religieuses de tous les 
Peuples du Monde, par Picart, 9 vols. fol. 
Superstitions Anciennes et Modernes,2 vols. fol. 
Blanchinus de Kalendario et Cyclo Ctesario, 
&c. 

Gesta Pontificum Roraanorum, 2 vols. fol. 

047- 3 



Asiatic Researches, 10 vols. 4to. 

Jacobi Facciolati Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, a 
Bailey, 2 vols. 

Thuani Historia sui Temporis. 

Exposition on the Fallacies of Rent. 

Young’s Ireland, 2 vols. 

Tour in Ireland. 

Petty’s Political Survey. 

Keating’s History of Ireland, 2 vols. 

O’Connor’s Historical Address and Columbanus, 
2 vols. 

Baretti’s Italian Dictionary, 4to. 

Codice di Napoleone il Grande pel regno dTtalia, 
4to. 

Napoleonide di Stefano Egidio Petroni. 
Presented. 

Memoirs on the Pearly Nautilus. 

Suggestions for the Establishment of a Naval 
University. 

Second part of 4th vol. of Philadelphia Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 

Purchased. 

Schulze des Planzin Systeme, 8vo. 

Guy Lussac, Cours de Chimie, 2 vols. 

Bryan’s Ireland. 

Southgate's Catalogue of Coins. 

Whitlock’s Painter’s Guide, 4to. 

Cooper’s Inscript. Graecarum. 

Hooker’s leones Filicum. 

Willich’s Plant® Asiatic®, xo, 11, 12. 

Martin’s General Species Plantarum, royal fol. 
Wright’s Indian Botany. 

Agardh Systama Algarum. 

Teedman’s Physiologie. 

Chaptal Chimie Appliquee a 1’AgricuIture, 2 vol. 
Stewart’s Residence in America, 2 vols. 
Bouchette’s Maps of Quebec and Trois Rivieres. 
Ditto Montreal. 

Ireland as she was, is, and ought to be. 

Griffiths’ Cuvier, 31, 35, 3C. 

Smith’s English Flora. 

Newman’s Spanish Dictionary. 

Hrichart’s Microscopic Cabinet. 

Trevoram’s Giologia, 6 tom. 

Frie’s Systema Mycologium. 

Link Elementa Philosoph. Botanic®. 

Burke’s Peerage. 

Lyell’s Geology, 3 vols. 

Cooper’s Account of Public Records, 2 vols. 
Journal of a Voyage from. Calcutta to Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

Henderson’s New South Wales. 

Bakewell’s Travels in Tarantoire. 

Coddington’s Optics. 

Jameson’s Journal. 

Mirror of Parliament, 86 to 195. 

Burke’s Dormant Peerage. 

Commoners, 1 part. 

O’Brien’s Irish Dictionary. 

Wood’s Conchology. 

Griffiths’ Cuvier. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 37 to 44. 

Stewart’s Philosophy. 

Academie des Sciences, 68 tom. 4to. 

Malcome’s Sketches of the Sikhs. 

Report on Amendment of Silver Coin. 

Young’s Political Arithmetic. 

Link’s Travels in Portugal and Spain. 

Glass’s History of the Canary Islands. 
Bibliotheca Hist- 1 and4. 

Smith’s Natural Hist. Birds. 

: 3 ( continued ) 
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No. 10. 

Books purchased 
for the Dublin 
Society Library. 



Spence’s Agriculture. 

Amos’s Minutes of Agriculture and Planting, 4to. 
View of the Irish Society. 

Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary of England, 
5 vols. 4to. 

Annual Register. 

Portugal Illustrated. 

Catalogue de l’CEuvre de Rembrandt, par 
Bartsch, 2. 

Lindley’s Fossil Flora. 

Archseologia, 22, 23, 24. 

The usual Literary and Scientific Periodicals 
taken in continuation. 



Presented to the Library. 
Transactions of the Royal Society, 1830 
Bengal Primer, by Johnson. 
Transactions Royal Irish Academy 
part 2. 

Commentaries on Ireland. 



-1-2. 
vol. 16, 



Abstract of Royal Society Transactions. 
Ordnance Survey of Derry. 

Ordnance Surveys of Great Britain. 
Geographical Dictionary, by Bernar. 

Annual Report of Military and Naval Library 
and Museum. 3 



Transcribed from the 6gth volume of the 



II. — For the 

Sturt’s Australia, 2 vols. 

Owen’s Voyage to Africa, 2 vols. 

Mantell’s Geology. 

Irish Flora. 

Secretary’s Assistant. 

Rennie’s Alphabet of Gardening. 

Great Britain in 1833, 2 vols. 

Jessie's Gleanings in Natural History. 

Tables of Revenue, Population, &c. fob 
D’ Alton’s Antiquities — Meath. 

Berzelius’s Chimie. 

Turpin’s Iconograf. Vegetale. 

Dunal Hist, de Solanum, 4to. 

Risso, Hist, des Orang&rs. fol. 

St. Hilaire, Plantes des Brazils, 4to. 

Martin Doyle’s Works. 

Weiche and Stee’s Rubi Germanic. 

Magure. 

Essai sur les Dedoublemens d’Organe Veg. 
Redding on Wines. 

Archer’s Travels, 2 vols. 

Parnel on Roads. 

Gould’s British Birds, 3, fol. 

Bakewell’s Geology. 

O’Brien’s Round Towers. 

Breton’s New South Wales. 

Hort. Wobernensis. 

Vattel’s Law of Nations. 

Edinburgh Gazetteer, 6 vols. 

Whewell’s Astronomy. 

Kidd on Man. 

Bell on the Hand. 

Proutt’s Chemistry. 

Chalmers on Man. 

Philipps on Painting. 

Flaxman’s Anatomical Studies. 

Nautical Almanac, 8vo. 

Decandolle Organographia Veg. 2 vols. fol. 
Martin’s British Colonies, 8vo. 

Report on Poor Laws. 

Longfield’s Political Economy. 

Wilson’s Entomologia Edinburgh. 

Rush’s Residence in London. 

Men and Manners in America, 2 vols. 

Whately on Secondary Punishments. 

M'Neil’s Tables. 

Wheatly on Political Economy. 

Glance at Ship Canals. 

Sedgewick’s Letter to Rate-Payers. 

Maddock’s Travels, 2 vols. 

Mangles and Irby’s Travels. 

Cook’s Sketches in Spain, 2 vols. 

Hughes’ Albania. 

Madden’s Travels, 2 vols. 

Whewell’s Mechanics. 

Tagart’s Canada, 2 vols. 

Ferguson’s Canada. 

Topland’s Perspective. 

Moor’s Swan River. 

Roget’s Phisiology. 

Memoirs of Salt, 2 vols. 

Beckford’s Travels in Italy, 2 vols. 

Raleigh’s History of the World, 6 vols. 



Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 

Isaac Weld , Hon. Seer. 

Year 1833. 

De Hibernia and Antiquit. — J. War®. 

Report on Scottish Union. 

Auecdotes of Heraldry, 4to. 

Strutt’s Sylva Brittan. 4to. 

Murphy’s Batalha, fol. 

Trades’ Union. 

De la Beche Geology, 4to. 

M'Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 

Plan Improvement Ireland. 

Lowe’s Practical Agriculture. 

Curve’s Itinerary. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 

Griffiths’ Cuvier. 

Sowerby’s Genera of Recent and Fossil Shells. 
Library of Useful Knowledge. 

Mirror of Parliament. 

List of Periodicals taken in regularly. 
Farmer’s Magazine. 

Blackwood. 

Botanic Magazine. 

Edwards’s Botanical Register. 

Dublin Penny Journal. 

Farmer’s Series. 

Jameson’s Journal. 

London Farmer’s Magazine. 

Library of Fine Arts. 

London Gardener’s Magazine. 

Mechanic’s Magazine. 

Navy and Army Lists. 

North American Review. 

Philosophical Magazine. 

Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 

Quarterly Journal of Education. 

Rennie’s Gardener’s Magazine. 

Repertory of Arts. 

Westminster Review. 

University Magazine. 

Irish Gardener’s Magazine. 

Annales de Chimie. 

Annales des Sciences Naturelles. 

Quarterly Review. 

Edinburgh Review. 

Westminster Review. 

Presentations to the Library. 
Hebrew Bible and Grammar. 

Instructions to Valuators. 

Defence of Judicial Astronomy. 

■ Rea’s Flora — Ceres & Pomona. 

Treatise on Book-keeping. 

Sundry Catalogues of Books, Paintings, &c. 
Surveyof Great Britain. 

New Piloting Directions. 

Caves of Ballybunnian. — Co. Kerry. 

Zoological Researches. 

Treatise on Modern System of Governing Gaols, 
&c. 

Memoir on Pentacrinus Europeus, &c. 
Ordnance Survey, Great Britain. 

Ordnance Survey Co. Antrim. 

Irish Antiquarian Researches. 

The Gael and the Cymbri. 
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Marshall’s Digest, Population, Revenue, &c. 

On Embalming, by Davidson. 

Philosophical Transactions, Royal Society. 
Descriptive Catalogues, Comparative Anatomy. 
Transactions, Geological Society. 



Parliamentary Writs. 

Valor Ecclesiasticus. 

Parliamentary Proceedings, Court of Chancery. 
Lettres sur la Cour de Chancellerie. 



No. 10. 

Books purchased 
for the Dublin 
Society Library. 



Transcribed from the 70th volume of the Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society 

Isaac Weld, Hon. Sec?. 



Ill For the Year 1834. 



Daubenyon Volcanos. 

Scrope on Geology of France, 2 vols. 4to. 
Witham on Fossil Vegetables, 4to. 

Brard Mineralogie appliquee aux Arts, 3 vols. 
Daubuisson Traite de Geognosie, 2 vols. 

Low’s Elements of Practical Agriculture. 
Anecdotes of Heraldry and Chivalry. 

Trades’ Unions and Strikes. 

De Hibernia — Ware. 

Report, Appendix, Union England and Scot- 
land, 3 vols. 

Strutt’s Sylva Britannica, 4to. 

Raspaill’s Organic Chemistry. 

Arundel’s Asia Minor. 

Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Clarendon’s History, new edition, 8 vols. 
Murray’s Encyclopaedia of Geography. 
Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, 18 vols.4to. 
Hastings’s Natural History of Worcestershire. 
History of Ireland. 

Hamper’s Life of Sir W. Dugdale. 

Carve’s Lyra, 4to. 

Burnes’ Travels in Bokhara, 3 vols. 

Irish Protestants 1642, 4to. 

Companion to Newspapers, 4to. 

Blunt and Stevenson’s Civil Engineer, 4to. 

Wood on Railroads. 

Dictionnaire Hist, par Moreri, 10 vols. fol. 
Rondelet Art de Catir, 5 vols. 410. 

Normand Vignoles des Ouvriers, 4to. 

Museum Cortonense. 

Beethoven on Sound. 

Turner’s Chemistry. 

Gordon on Locomotive Engines. 

Boase on Primary Geology. 

Philipps’s Guide to Geology. 

Whewell’s Mechanics. 

Whately’s Logic. 

Arfwarden’s Travels, 2 vols. 

Hinton’s Topography of the United States. 

Men and Manners in America, 2 vols. 

•Tresor de Numismatique. 

Busby’s Visit to the Vineyards of France. 
Inglis’s Tour of Ireland. 

Northcroft’s Parliamentary Register, 2 vols. 
Bennett’s Natural History of New South Wales. 
Bubbles from the Briinnens. 

Gutzlaff's Voyage to China. 

Gutzlaff’s History of China, 2 vols. 

Bordwine on Fortification, 4to. 

Memoir of Napier of Mercheson, 4to. 

Hope’s History of Architecture. 

Sir William Gell’s Rome, 2 vols. 

Holman’s Travels, 2 vols. 

Foster’s Voyage in the Chanticleer, 2 vols. 
Auber’s Outline of China. 

M'Diarmid’s Lives of British Statesmen. 

St. John's Egypt, 2 vols. 

Barrington’s Historical Sketches of the Union. 
Barrington’s Rise and Fall of the Irish. 

Life of Sir H. Davy, 2 vols. • 

Barrington’s Personal Sketches. 

Daniel’s Turkish Grammar. 

Lyell’s Elements Geology. 

Mathew’s Diary of an Invalid. 

Bloxham’s Monumental Architecture. 

Lang’s History of New South Wales, 2 vols. 
Martin Doyle’s Works. 

Tomline’s Life of Pitt, 2 vols. 4to. 

O.47. 



Lang’s Polynesian Nations. 

Marcet’s Conversations on Chemistry. 

Gregory’s Practical Mechanics. 

Mignon’s Travels. 

Lewis’s West India Journal. 

Catechism on Corn Laws. 

Hansard’s Typography. 

Lord Collingwood’s Life, &c. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 
Jacquemont’s Letters from India, 2 vols. 

Greener on the Gun. 

Supplement to M'Culloch’s Dictionary of Com- 
merce. 

New London Book Catalogue. 

O’Berlin’s Memoirs. 

Antisceptic Manual. 

Scott’s Swift, 19 vols. 

Roland on the Apple. 

Muller’s History of the Dorians. 

Dictionnaire de Matiere Medical. 

Gould’s Birds. 

Garden and Menagerie Zoological Society. 

Field on Colours. 

Combe’s Phrenology. 

Dugdale’s St. Paid’s Cathedral. 

Voyage de l’Arabie par Laborde. 

Strans Durkheim’s Anatomy, 4to. 

Wilkinson’s Topography of Thebes. 

Baines’ History of the Cotton Manufacture. 
Winter in Far West, 2 vols. 

Tour in the Prairies. 

Geognosie de St. Helene. 

Compend 1 " Annal. Eccles. Reg. Hib. 4to. 

Ayre’s New Zealand. 

Flint’s Mississippi. 

Woolfe and Gandon’s Vitruvius Britan., 2 vols. 
1 fol. 

Richardson’s Vitruvius Brit. 2 vols. fol. 
Robinson’s Vitruvius Brit. 3 parts. 

Gwilt on Shadows. 

Gwilt’s Rudiments of Architecture. 

Taylor and Cressy’s Pisa, fol. 

Paper Roofs. 

Dallaway’s Treatise on English Architecture. 
Luton Chapel, fol. 

Wild’s Cathedrals, fol. 

Goodwin’s Architecture. 

Sowerby’s Conchology. 

Hints on Improvement in Building. 

Ross’s Last Voyage, 4to. 

Bentham’s Works, 19 vols. 

Valpy’s Classics, large paper, 182 vols. 
Williams’s Inland Navigation. 

Yarrell’s British Fishes. 

Presentations to the Lib r art. 

Parliamentary Writs, vol. 2. 

Valor Ecclesiast. Henr. VIII. 

Parliamentary Proceedings, Court of Chancery. 
Lettres sur la Cour de Chancellerie. 

Population Returns, Great Britain, 3 vols. fol. 
American Philosophical Transactions. 

Anatomy of the Arteries. . 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society. 
Ordnance Survey of Tyrone. 

Plan for Abolishing Tithes. 

Croly’s Poetical Works. 

3 c 4 
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No. 10. 

Books purchased 
for the Dublin 
Society Library. 



No. U. 

Receipts and Ex- 
penditure, 

1 833-1 836. 



Draft of Petition of Protestants to King of 
France, 1697- 
Works of J. Muller, 6 vols. 

Catalogue of Preparations Museum Surgeon’s 
Hall. 

Tables on Annuities. 

The Christian Year. 

Moveable Feasts for 171 Years. 

On Ven. Disease. 

Mecanique Celeste par Laplace, 3 vols. 



Almanac du Commerce. 

Sir Simon League the Traveller. 

Voyage au Congo, &c. 

Ordnance Survey, Down. 

Liber Munerum Publicorum Hibernia;, &c.,from 
19 King Stephen to 7 Geo. 4. 

Arguments against Provision for Paupers. 
Kevin’s Bed. 

Report of Zoological Council, Dublin. 



Transcribed from the 71st volume of the Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 

Isaac Weld, Hon. Sec*. 



— No. 11. — 

COPY of ACCOUNTS of the Royal Dublin Society for Three Years, from 1 April 
1833 to 31 March 1836, as furuished to the Commissioners of Accounts. 



YEAR, FROM 1 APRIL 1833 TO 31 MARCH 1834. 



THE CHARGE. 



Balance from last account 
Parliamentary grant of 1833 
Dividend on stock - - - 

Sale of stock - 
Rent of field at Glasnevin, for two years 
Members’ admissions - 



Total Charge - 





£. «. d. 


■ 


772 4 2 




5,300 - - 


- 


- 12 7 


- 


920 2 7 


- 


14 - - 


■ 


L533 - - 


£. 


8,539 ’9 4 



THE DISCHARGE. 

Botanic Garden : 

Labourers, 52 weeks ------- 

House-maid, 5 quarters ------ 

Bishop of Kildare, rent for one year, and renewal of leases 
Treasurer, Christ Church, rent, and renewal of leases 
Royal Canal Company, rent to 1st November 1833 
Tithe, one year -------- 

Parish cess, ditto ------- 

County cess, ditto ------- 

Dumbarton Glass Company, glass for conservatories 
F. Burke - - ditto - - ditto - - - 

W . Hopkins, impairs, conservatories - 
C. M‘Donald, gravel ------- 

C. Moore, thatching house ------ 

Ch. M archant, smith’s work - - - - - - 

Geo. Farrell, repairs (carpenters’) - - - - - 

Richard Austin, painting conservatories - - - - 

H. A. Baker, architect, superintending - 
Thomas Piell, coals, conservatories - 
E. Nowlan, flower-pots ------ 

Gates & Son, meteorological instruments - 
W. Hodges - - - ditto - - - 

John White, collecting plants - 

- Ditto - small sundries - - - - - 

John Underwood, ditto - - ' 

Dorn. Butler, carriage, plants - 

Patrick Lawlor, for tan ------ 

Robert Dingle, manure ------ 



Rent and Taxes : 

Hon. S. Hubert, rent, one year 
Duke of Leinster - ditto - - - 

Paving corporation, one year’s paving-tax 
Grand jury, one year’s tax - 



Botanic Garden 











Observations. 










£. s. d. 


£. t. 


d. 


£. s. 


d. 


f- In ordinary, 


290 14 


- 


- 


- 


\ 1 6 labourers. 


13 2 


6 






Rents alone, 


47 4 


- 


- 


- 


35 8 8 


25 19 


9 


- 


• 


4 12 4 


23 1 


7 


- 


- 


23 1 6 


3 6 


6 








3 18 


4 






£.63 2 6 


3 17 


1 




i 




4 3 


- 








l 10 


6 








8 5 


- 








15 - 


— 








6 12 


- 








12 13 


3 








37 10 


4 








21 11 


2 








1 16 


6 








56 11 


8 








7 - 


6 








13 9 


6 








10 15 


- 








10 - 










1 16 


3 








7 16 


8 1 








1 6 


8 








2 12 


- 








2 10 


“ 








. . - 




634 3 


9 




277 7 


9 


- 


- 


for the lawn. 


250 13 


1 








95 7 


i 








17 17 


6 
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Rent and Taxes — continued. 
Parish cess, one year’s tax - 
Watch tax, half a year - 

Pipe water, one year - 
Minister’s money, ditto - 

National Insurance, one year’s insurance 
Patriotic Insurance - - ditto - 



Observationi. 



4 3 1 
2 15 4 
4 3- 
2 15 4 

21 -i 10 

10 10 5 



Rent, Taxes and Insurance - - - - 



686 13 



5 



No. n. 
Receipts and 
Expenditure, 
1 833-1 836. 



House, Repairs, Furniture, &c. : 

C. Marchant, iron -work, one year .... 

John Dwyer, stone-cutter, ditto - 

George Farrell, repairs, carpenter’s work 

William Wilson, repairs, slater’s work - 

Edward Drake, repairs, plumber’s work - 

James Boswell, repairs, painter’s work - 

Thomas Dunne, gravel for lawn - 

John Byrne, sweeping chimneys - 

H. A. Baker, architect’s superintendence 

James Burke, servant’s sheeting - 

- Ditto - rubbering ..... 

Frederick Hodges, winding clocks, and keeping in order 
A. Morgan & Co., balloting-boxes ... 

S. M'Donogh, brushes ------ 

P. A. & C. Leslie, cleaning articles 
P. T. Wilson, contingents - 



*3 7 5 
5 1 5 ~ 
32 10 5 
13 1 - 
3)6 3 

35 6 4 

11 - - 
22- 



644 




2 2 - 
16 2 6 
4 7 9 
2-1 
16 17 - 



House, Repairs, and Furniture - - - . 



167 17 10 



Coals, Candles, &c. : 

Thomas Piell, coals, one year - - - - - Si 98 

Samuel Lawrence, candles, soap, &c., ditto - - -- 24 17 6 

N. Spear, lamp-oil, ditto - - - - - - 6-6 



Coals, Candles, &c. - - - - 



Salaries and Wages : 

Edward Hardman, assistant -secretary, one year - 200 - - 

P. J. Wilson, register and housekeeper, ditto -- - . 135 _ - 

E. Davy, professor of chemistry, ditto - - - -150-- 

Dr. Litton, ditto of botany, ditto 150 - - 

Representatives, Sir Charles Giesecke, to 6th March 1833 50 - - 

Ditto - James Lynch, to 20th May 1833 - - 12 10 - 

John Stevelly, course of lectures, Experimental Philo- 
sophy - - ------- 5° -- 

Representative, Frederick Craddock, to 5 May 1833 - 12 10 - 

John Patten, librarian - -127 18 

R. West, master of figure-school, one year - - 80 - - 

H. A. Baker, master of architectural-school, ditto - - 80 - - 

H. Brocas, master of ornamental-school, ditto - - 80 - - 

John Smith, master of modelling-school, ditto - 80 - - 

John Underwood, head gardener, ditto - - - - 92 6 - 

John White, under gardener, ditto - - - - 55 7 - 

Mr. Wilson, allowance for female servants - - 92 4 - 

Messengers, Library and Museum, porters and gate- 
keepers --------- 269 10 5 



Clothing : 

Baird & Co., cloth for men servants 
W. H. Kelly, tailoring for ditto 
John Woodhouse, buttons for ditto 
P. Byrne, hats for ditto 
Men’s working aprons * 



Salaries and Wages - - - - 



31 9 7 
6 15 
3 1 



Fine Arts : 

Premiums to pupils in schools 
J. G. Davis, pattern drawings for ditto - 
P. Plunkett, attending exhibition, ditto - 
G . Murray, picture-frame - 
John Laffin, carpenter’s work, schools - 
G. Farrell, ditto - ditto 

Michael Leahy, modelling clay, ditto 
E. Nowlan - - ditto - - ditto 



0 . 47 - 



Clothing - - - - 



- 50 - - 

- 40 - - 

8 13 4 

182 
261 

9 12 6 

1 7 6 



Fine Arts - - - - 
3 P 



112 7 8 



1,716 9 1 



48-5 



115 7 7 



- - Invited for 
the purpose, 
on the death 
of Mr. Lynch. 



( 1 continued .) 
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Receipts and 
Expenditure, 
1833-1836. 



APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 



Natural Philosophy and Museum : ■ £. s. d. 

James Lynch, use of apparatus for lectures - - - 30 - r- 

James Plunkett, drawings for ditto - - - - 1 12 — 

Attendants, on Mr. Stevelly’s lectures - - - - 3 '3 - 

W. Edwards, glass-cases for museum - - - - 9 9 — 

H. A. Baker, plans for ditto - - - - - - 2 - - 

George Farrell, articles for ditto - - - - - 363 

Charles Marchant, ditto - ditto - - - - - 1176 

P. A. & C. Leslie, ditto - ditto - - - - - 2 15 10 

J. Laffin - - ditto - ditto 419 

Natural Philosophy and Museum - - - - 
Chemistry and Mineralogy : 

Mr. Davy, for an assistant in laboratory - - - 50 - — 

James Lynch, chemical apparatus 21 14 6 

Mr. Davy, sundry contingents, laboratory - - - 16 — 

P. A. & C. Leslie, ditto - - ditto - - - - 131 

Chemistry and Mineralogy - - - _ 

Library, Books, &c. ; 

J. Levie, for books - - - - - - - 815- 

M. Cuthbert, for ditto -“--•--599 
B. Gerraghty, for ditto - - - - - - 2 - - 

Grant and Bolton, for ditto - - - - - - 910 — 

George Mullen, for ditto - - - - - -501 — 

Hodges & Smith, for ditto - - - - - -181117 

Mr. M‘Kay, for books bought at auction - - . 1109 

P. O’Kellv - ditto - - ditto - - - - 16 — 

H. C. Scully - ditto - - ditto -• - 3 3 _ 

G. B. Sowerby, ditto - • ditto - - - - 3 - _ 

George Mullin, binding books - - - - - 69 1 56 

Daily list of imports and exports - - - . ii_ 

W. C. Hopson, maps - - - - - - - 1116 

Clerk of roads, periodical publications, newspapers - 43 2 _ 

James Mitchell, Parliamentary Proceedings - - - 17132 

John Laffin, Library case - - - - - -10-10 

George Farrell, .ditto - - - - - - -13 14 2 

H. A. Baker, plans for ditto - - - - - - 2 - — 

Library - I I T 

Printing, Stationery and Advertising ; 

R. Graisbery, printing - - - - - - -55118 

G. Mullin, binding Essays, &c., &c. - - - ’ - 39 14 4 

George Fitzpatrick, copying clerks - - - - 256 

P. Rice, stationery - 21 — 

James Draper, ditto - - - - - . -11173 

J. Rutherford, ditto - - - - . - . 1149 

P. J. Wilson, postages, one year - - - - _ 8-2 

Weekly Register, advertising - - - - . 217- 

Saunders’ News Letter, ditto - - - - - 312- 

Evening Mail, ditto - - - - - ■ 74_ 

Evening Post, ditto - - - - - - . g 7 _ 

Evening Packet, ditto - - - - - . _ 218- 

Johnston & Co., ditto - - 24 15 - 

Printing, Stationery, &c] I I I I” 

Agriculture : 

G. Brown, engraving medals - - - - _ 919- 

Slight & Little, for a peat machine - - - - 7 5 _ 

Agriculture - - I ~ 

Statistical Surveys : 

John Kirkwood, engraving maps - - - - -23 — — 

William Neilon, colouring ditto - - - - _ 1132 

James Plunkett, ditto - - - - - . _ 1102 

M. Flood, ditto 



Statistical Surveys - 
House purchase of Duke of Leinster ; purchase of 60 1. rent 
Law Costs : 

Hamilton & Co., costs of leases, premises Kildare-street. - 
Government Stock : 

Labutouche & Co-, purchase of stock - - 



27 13 8 
1,000 - - 



£. 7,198 2 6 
- £. 1,341 16 10 



P. J . Wilson, Register. 
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YEAR, FROM 31 MARCH 1834 TO 31 MARCH I83». 



THE CHARGE. 

Balance, as corrected by the Commissioners - 
Parliamentary grant, 1834 - - , - - * 

By sale of stock ------- 

Dividends on stock ------ 

Admissions to agricultural show - 
Members’ admissions - _ 



Total Charge - - 





£. s. d. 




1,341 5 - 


- 1 


5,300 - - 




244 


- 


26 8 - 


- 1 


121 9 _ 


■ 


1,344 


£. 


8,377 2 - 



THE DISCHARGE. 

Botanic Garden : £. s. d. 

Labourers, one year ------- 363 8 3 

House-maid - - - - - - . . 

Bishop of Kildare, rent and renewal of leases - - - 44 xa 6 

Treasurer, Christ Church - ditto - - - - 24 17 4 

Royal Canal Company, rent one year - - - - 27 1 7 

Tithe, ditto - - 7 5 10 

Parish cess, ditto ------- 231 

County cess, ditto 3 10 6 

Thomas Piell, coals - 5910- 

John Heibulin, repairs, conservatories - 155 12 6 

James Boswell, painting, ditto - - - - - 10 - — 

George Farrell, repairs, ditto - - 204 1 3 

Charles Jones, repairs, ditto 86 13 

James Sheridan, hydraulic ram. - - - - 37 _ _ 

H. A. Baker, architect - - - - - - 717 

M. Young, furniture for curator - - - - 40 - — 

G. H. Burme, plants - - - - - - - 3 _ _ 

James Dickson, ditto - 15 14 - 

A. Henderson and Co., ditto - - - - - 586 

F. and I. Dickson, ditto - - - - - - 540 

H. Low and Co., ditto - - - - - -129- 

G. Cunningham, ditto - - - - - - 5 16 - 

F. Farrell, seeds - - - - - - 2 17 8 

J. Williams and Co., freight of plants - - - 15 8 4 

Mr. Niven, travelling expenses -' - - - 47 5 4 

John Hicks, peat-mold - 66- 

P. Lawlor, manure - - - - ■ - - 410 — 

- Ditto - litter - - - - - - - - 210- 

- Ditto - tan, &c. - - - - - .- - 23 11 — 

Charles M‘Donnell, gravel - - - - - 7 13 _ 

Botanic Garden - - - - 
James Lynch, thermometer - - - - - - 2 - — 

Williams and Gibson, expenses of selling trees, &c. - 231 

John Murphy, tools - - - - - - -25 5 ' 3 

J. and J. Kirk, flower-pots - - - - - -20 47 

N. Niven, sundry contingents - - - - 19 10 4 

Total Botanic Gardefi - - - - 

Rents, Taxes and Insurance : 

Honb. S. Herbert, one year’s rent - 277 7 9 

Paving tax - ' - ditto - - - - - -95 71 

Grandjury cess - ditto - - - - - -181x5 

Watch tax - - ditto 5108 

Minister’s money - ditto - - - - - - 2154 

Deserted children tax, ditto - - - - . - - -1310 

Parish cess - - ditto 234 

Pipe water rent - ditto 43- 

Patriotic Insurance Company, one year’s insurance - 10 10 5 

National ditto - ditto - ditto - - 21 - 10 

Rents, Taxes and Insurance - - - - 
House, Furniture and Repairs : 

Edward Drake, plumber - - - - - - 4 17 5 

M. Doyle, gravelling - - - - - - - 9126 

Charles Kinny, ditto - 3 15 - 

M. Power, ditto - - - - - - - 7 - - 

O. Byrne, paling - - 37- 

Simpson, plants --------2-10 

047. 3 E 



£. s. d. 
f - In ordinary, 
\iG labourers. 
Rents alone, 

35 8 8 
4 12 4 
23 1 6 

J £. 63 2 6 



1,189 6 - 



Contingent. 



L302 19 3 



438 3 8 



(1 continu'd ,) 



No. 11. 
Receipts and 
Expenditure, 
1833-1836. 
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No. 11. 
Receipts and 
Expenditure, 

1833-1836- 



House, Furniture and Repairs — continued. £. s . d. 

George Farrell, builder, repairs - - - - -85 194 

Peter Cockburn, stone-cutter, ditto - - - - 151 _ ^ 

James Boswell, painting and glazing - - - 44 1 8 7 

- Ditto - for oilcloth 1886 

Charles Marchant. smith’s work - - - - - 72- 

William Wilson, slater -------643 

P. Grehan, sweeping chimneys - - - - - 550 

H. A. Baker, architect - - - - - -13 18 9 

George Travel, matting - - - - - -1311 

P. T. Wilson, contingents - - - - - -1876 

- Ditto - ditto - - - - - - - 4162 

Frederick Hodges, repairs and care of clocks - - - 4 17 8 

A. Morgan and Co., furniture - - - - 2-7 

J. and J. Burke, rubbering - - - - - - 292 

g. M'Donogh, brushes - - - - - - 6911 

P. A. & C. Leslie, cleaning articles - - - - 272 

Repairs and Furniture - - - - 

Coals and Candles : 

Thomas Peill, coals, one year - - - - -83120 

S. Lawrence, candles - - - - - - -17 13 7 

R. Spear, lamp-oil - - - - - - - 5 10 4 

Coals, Candles, &c. - - - - 

Salaries and Wages : 

Edward Hardman, assistant secretary, one year - - 197 16 — 

P. T, Wilson, register and housekeeper - 133 10 4 

Edmund Davy, professor of chemistry - 148 7 _ 

Doctor Scouler, professor of mineralogy - - - 1672- 

Doctor Litton, professor of botany - 148 7 o 

R. J. Kane, professor of experimental philosophy - " 95 l - 

John Patten, librarian - - - - ' - . - 148 7 _ 

R. West, master of figure-school - - - - "79 25 

H. A. Baker, master of architect-school - - 79 2 5 

Henry Brocas, master of ornament-school - - ~ 79 2 5 

John Smith, master of modelling-school - - - - 79 2 5 

N. Niven, curator, botanic garden - - - - 9152 

John White, under gardener, botanic garden - - " 54 15 - 

John Underwood, gardener to 18 August - - - 15 8 2 

Mr. Wilson, allowance for female servants - - - 91 3 8 

Men servants, porters, messengers, &c. - 278 6 8 

Mrs. Underwood, allowance - - - - - -1854 

Salaries and Wages - - - - 

Clothing ; 

Baird and Co., cloth for men servants - - - -2286 

W. H. Kelly, tailor for ditto - - - . _ 706 

P. Byrne, hats for ditto - - - _ _ 519- 

John Woodhouse, buttons for ditto - - - - 312 

Men’s working aprons - - - - - _ _ 1128 

Clothing - - - - 

Fine Arts : 

R. Austen, painting in statue gallery - - - _ 1 10 - 

John Smith, repairs, statues - - - _ _ _ q__ 

C. Marchant, iron-railing, gallery - - . _ 12--. 

John Forde, copying Persepolitan inscriptions - . 1 o _ _ 

M. Leahy, modelling clay - - - _ . 85- 

George Mullen, mill-boards - - . _ _ 2 10 8 

J. & J. Gemon, patterns for schools - - _ _ 37 16 - 

Premium to pupils in schools - - _ _ g 0 _ 

G. Farrell, repairs in schools - - - _ i4g 

,, , „ , Fine Arts - - - - 

Natural Philosophy and Museum; 

Thomas Wall, extra work in museum - . _ - 21 — - 

W. Nulan, drawings for lectures - - - _ _ 110 — 

James Lynch, hire of apparatus - - _ _ -20 — - 

George Mullens, binding books, museum - - . - 16 - 

Natural Philosophy and Museum - - - - 

Chemistry and Mineralogy : 

Repairs, furnaces, laboratory - - - _ . 1126 

Jos. Smith, chemical apparatus - - - _ _ 242 

Mr. Davy - ditto - - - _ _ 8-11 

J. Burke, articles, laboratory - - - - „ 133 



Repair of the 
chimnies per 
contract on 
competition. 



417 18 5 



132 6 5 



43 6 - 
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Chemistry and Mineralogy — continued. 

Mr. Davy, allowance for an assistant 
William Nulan, geological drawings for lectures 
P. Doran, for minerals - 



Chemistry and Mineralogy - - - - 

Agriculture : 

M. Blake, superintending cattle-show - - - -10100 

James Edgar, receiving admission-money - - - 1 10 - 

P. Plunkett, check-taker, ditto - - - - - _ 15 _ 

Labourers, cattle-show - - - - - . . 410- 

Placard-holders and bill-stickers - - - - - 216 

James Herries, for hay and straw - - - - - 11x18 

Charles Marchant, iron- work - - - - - 6171 

George Farrell, carpenter’s work - - - - - 5126 

J. Porter, printing, &c. - - - - - - - 2176 

Ribands and twine - - - - - - . -138 

R. Graisbury, printing - - - - - - -1074 

George Farrell, repairs, sheds, paving, &c., &c. - - 27 17 6 

M. Vandepen, copying clerk - - - - - _ 15- 

George Brown, medals - - - - - -65 22 

James Egan, premium poultry - - - - - 1 _ _ 

George Brown, engraving medals - - - - - 84- 

Courtney and Stephens, for a weighing machine - - 52 8 9 



Manufactures, Exhibition of : 
Labourers at exhibition 
James Edgar, store-keeper - 
A. Andrews, green-baize 
George Farrell, tables - - - 

George Brown, medals - ? 

Nicholson, ribands - 
Robert English, for articles lost 
W. & J. Rigby - ditto - 
J. & W. Allen, lithographic printing 
Weekly Register, advertising 
Porters attending - 



Agriculture - - 



Library : 

Hodges and Smith, books - 
George Mullen ditto 
Mr. Patten - - ditto 

Grant and Bolton, ditto 
Doctor Litton - ditto 

George Mullin, binding, ditto 
Clerk of roads, newspapers, &c. 
Johnston and Co., ditto 
Daily list, imports and exports 
A. Morgan, repairs, library-table - 



350 8 - 
35 11 6 
486 

9-6 

3 - - 



- Booksellers 11 
ordinary. 



Printing, Stationery, and Advertising : 

R. Graisbury, printing - - - - - - 166 10 4 

Waller and Son, ditto, copper-plate - - - - 4186 

James Draper, stationery - - - - - 20 43 

P. Rice, ditto -------- 2 18 6 

George Mullin, binding essays - - - - 6 18 - 

Stewart’s Despatch, advertising - - - - -13166 

Johnston and Co. - ditto - - - - 615- 

Freeman’s. Journal - ditto - - - - - 11 5.- 

Saunders’ News Letter, ditto - - - - 25 - - 

Evening Post - - ditto - - - - - 52- 

Mr. Wilson, postage one year - - - - - 914 

Paid for a pass-book ------ - - 3 - 

Printing, Stationery, &c. - - - - 

Statistical Survey : 

George Mullin, binding Survey of Roscommon - - 418 

House, Kildare Street: 

Duke of Leinster, balance, purchaoc of - -1,000 — — 

Government stock : 

Labertouche and Stafford, purchase of - - - - 609 - - 



Discharge 

Balance 



- 7,220 l 7 | 

- \ 1,157 - 5 



Charge - - j 8,377 3 
P. J. Wilson y Register. 
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YEAR, FROM 1 APRIL 1835 TO 31 MARCH 1836. 



Balance from last account, as corrected by Commissioners - 
Parliamentary grant, 1835 - 

Sale of stock - - - 

Dividends on stock ------- 

Admission to cattle-show, 1835 - - - - 

Members’ admissions ------ 



£. s. 

1,058 13 

5,300 - 

3*38 - 
5 i 13 
93 17 
1,323 - 



THE DISCHARGE. 

Botanic Garden : 

Labourers, 53 weeks ------- 

House-maid - -- -- -- - 

Bishop of Kildare, one year's rent - 

Treasurer, Christ Church, 1 J ditto, and renewal leases - 

Royal Canal Company, one year ditto - - - - 

W. White, allowance for lodging-money - 

N. Nevin, balance - - ditto - 

County cess, one year ------- 

Parish cess, ditto - 

Tithe - ditto -------- 

Thomas Piell, coals ------- 

N. Nevin, candles ------- 

Gass-Company, coke - - - - ' - 

Charles M archant, iron-work - 

Cemetery establishment, repair wall - 

George Farrell, building repairs - 

R. Austen, painting and glazing - - - - 

George Chase and Son, buildings and repairs - - - 

Whalley and Brothers, plants - - ’ - 

hi. Keefe - - - - ditto ------ 

W. N. D’Olier - - ditto ------ 

Thomas Williams, freight ditto - - - - - 

Mr. Bryan, seeds ------- 

Dr. West, freight ditto - - - - 

P. Sheridan, bog-mold ------- 

John Hicks, ditto - 

R. Lawlor, manure ------- 

V. Dignan, land -------- 

R. Lawlor, horse hire - - - - 

D. Bulter, car hire ------- 

John Read, garden engine ------ 

P. hI c Ardell, painting labels - - 

John Glenton, oils and colours - - - - 

J. Murphy, garden tools ------ 

Botanic Garden 

Rents, Taxes, and Insurance : 

Honourable S. Herbert, one year’s rent 
Watch tax - - - one year 
Pipe water - - - - ditto 
• ditto 
- - ditto 
■ ditto 
- ditto 



- 11 
1 7 



£. s. d. 
345 - 10 
3 15 - 
35 
26 

23 

5 5 - 

16 - - 
3 11 8 

1 10 2 

7 5 10 

56 n 8 
3 5 - 
5 9 6 

17 17 9 
516 

54 12 2 

83 19 6 
3^5 11 4 

24 8 2 
3 - - 

58 - - 

8 14 8 
5 - - 
213- 
5 13 9 
8 8 - 

10 10 3 
22 15 8 
5 17 - 
3 2 11 
3 10 - 

25 14 7 

2 15 3 
35 14 8 



Minister’s money 
Parish cess 



277 7 9 
5 10 8 
4 3- 
2 15 4 
1 16 11 

20 1 4 
95 7 1 
10 10 5 

21 - 10 



Grand Jury cess 
Paving tax - - 

Patriotic Insurance Company, ditto insurance 
National - - ditto - - - ditto - 

Rents, Taxes, and Insurance - • - - 
House, Repairs, and Furniture : 

George Farrell, repairs - - - . . -37 15 

J. Askins - - ditto - -- -- -- 2 11 

R. M‘Kean, iron-work -------15 

Charles M archant, ditto - -- -- - 7 — 

R. Robinson, metal columns - - . - - 16 8 

James Boswell and Son, painting and glazing - - 67 17 

Richard Austin - - - - ditto - - - . 36 7 

P. Graham, sweeping chimneys - - - - - 218 

James Boswell, painting museums and theatre - - 55 10 

William Wilson, slater - - - - - - - - 2-3 

Edward Drake, plumber - - - - - . 518 

Simpson, plants for lawn - - - - - 14 

H. A. Baker, architect - - - . - _ 3 15 

C. and R. Elliott, freights - - - - _ . 3-: 

J. and J. Burke, servants’ sheeting --.-24 



■ • - £ -l 


8,195 3 11 




Observations. 


£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 




Rents alone. 


- 


35 8 8 


- 


4 12 4 


_ 


23 1 6 




63 2 6 



New Conser- 
vatory; by 
contract on 
competition. 



438 13 4 
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House, Repairs, and Furniture — continued. 

P. Lawler, hire of chain - 

W. Andrews, green-baize ----- 

G. Campbell, upholstery cushions - 
J. Littledale, furniture - 

A. Morgan and Co., ditto - 
Frederick Hodges, winding clocks - 
P. A. & C. Leslie, cleaning articles - 

S. M'Donogh, brushes 

P. T. Wilson, contingents - 

Repairs and Furniture 

Coals and Candles : 

Thomas Piell, coals 

Samuel Lawrence, candles - 
Oil-Gass Company, gas-lighting - 

Coals and Candles, &c. 

Salaries and Wages : 

Edward Hardman, assistant secretary, salar}' 

- - Ditto - - allowance for a clerk 

P. J. Wilson, register raid housekeeper’s salaries - 

- Ditto - - allowance for female servant - 
Edmund Davy, professor chemistry, salary 
Doctor Scouler, ditto - mineralogy, ditto - 
Doctor Litton, ditto - botany - ditto - 
Doctor Kane, ditto - experimental philosophy, ditto 
John Palten, librarian, ditto ----- 

R. West, master of figure-school, ditto - 

H. A. Baker, - ditto - architect-school, ditto 
H. Brocas, - - ditto - ornament-school, ditto 
John Smith, - ditto - modelling-school, ditto 

N. N even, curator botanic garden - - - - 

John White* under gardener - 

Mrs. Underwood, widow, head gardener 
Porters, messengers, gate and door-keepers - 

Salaries and Wages 

Clothing: 

Baird and Co., cloth for men servants - 
W. H. Kelly, tailor for - ditto - 
B. Byrne, hats for - - ditto - - - - 

Men’s working aprons ------ 



Fine Arts : 

P. Plunkett, attending exhibition - 

M. Leahy, modelling clay ------ 

John Smith, repairs statues - - - • - 

J. W. Allen, drawing patterns - - 

- Ditto - engraving plates ------ 

Premiums to pupils - - - - 

G. Farrell, press for schools ------ 

Fine Arts - 

Natural Philosophy and Museum : 

Doctor Kane, expenses at lectures - 

P. A. & C. Leslie, articles for museum - 

Thomas Wall, new arranging ditto - - - - 

L. Leslie, shells for ditto ------ 

R. Glennon, birds, ditto - - - 

Doctor Scoij er, specimens, ditto - 
W. S. Wallypreparing subjects, ditto - 
Gates and Son, articles, ditto - 

A. Morgan and Co., altering Museum cases - 

M. Sharp, lapidary’s wheel _____ 

George Neighbour, model of bee-hives - 

Natural Philosophy and Museum 
Chemistry and Mineralogy : 

Jamas Lynch, chemical apparatus 

John Newman, - ditto ----- 

P. A. & C. Leslie, ditto - - - - - 

W. D. Moore, - ditto - 

Edward Drake, plumber’s woik, laboratory — 

Edward Redmond, cooper, ditto - - - - 

S. Lucas, articles, ditto 

Mr. Davy* ditto - - ditto - 

John Clarke, ditto - - ditto - 
J. H. Askins, repairs furnaces, ditto - 
R. Taylor, printing chemical essay - 
Mr. Davy, for assistant in laboratory - 
0.47. 3 2 3 



87 10 


8 


7 13 


8 


3 6 


5 


- 200 - 




- 50 - 


- 


- 135 - 


- 


- 92 4 


- 


- 150 - 


- 


- 150 - 


- j 


- 150 - 




- 100 - 


- 


- 150 - 




80 - 


- 


80 - 


- j 


- 80 - 


- j 


- 80 - 




- 92 6 


- j 


- 50 - 


- 


- 25 - 


- • 


- 317 11 


- 


- 39 13 


10 


8 18 


9 


5 19 


- 


1 17 


4 


2 - 




5 10 


- 


9 H 


6 


2 15 


- 


- 24 - 


6 


- 15 1 


- 


- 50 - 


- 


- 15 15 


- 


4 7 




4 - 


8 


10 10 


- 


7 10 


- 


7 15 


- 


- 10 5 


3 


9 - 


— 


1 4 


6 


- 8g 3 


- 


2 13 


7 


- 13 13 


- 
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Chemistry and Mineralogy — continued. 

Doctor Scouler, for geological survey 
John Kirkwood, drawing geological map 

Chemistry and Mineralogy 

Agriculture : 

M. Blake, superintending - cattle-show - 
D. Pride, receiving admission-money ditto 
P. Plunkett, check-taker, ditto - ditto 

Labourers ------- ditto 

Placard-holders and bill-stickers - ditto 

Ribands and twine - - - - ditto 

Hilles, hay and straw - - - - ditto 

Cartage, sheep-pens ... - ditto 

C. M archant, iron-work - - - ditto 

G. Farrell, carpenter’s work - - ditto 

R. Graisbury, printing for spring show 
Jos. Porter - ditto - - ditto - 
B. Richardson, premium poultry - - - 

W. Donohoe - - ditto - 
W. Blake, ditto, stall-feeding - - - 

G. Brown, medals ------ 

G. Farrell, fitting up agricultural museum 

J. Waller, lithographic work - - - - 

W. James, articles, agricultural museum 
R. Graisbury, printing - - - - - 

Johnston and Co., advertising - - - - 

Farmer’s Magazine, ditto - 

Agriculture 

Manufactures, Exhibition of: 

George Farrell, carpenter’s work - 

P. M’Nulty, storekeeper - 

Labourers, watchmen, &e. - 

Policemen ------- 

Placard-holder and bill-sticker - 

Riband for prizes ------ 

Pins, &c., &C. ------- 

Peverell, ornamenting - 

W. Brophy, for grey cloth - 

- Ditto - for carpetting - 

George Brown, medals ----- 

Johnston and Co., advertising - 

R. Graisbury, printing - 

Manufactu 

Library : 

Grant and Bolton, books - 

Williams, ditto ------ 

H. G. Bohn, ditto ------ 

Hodges and Smith ditto - 

George Mullin, ditto - 

John Patten, ditto ------ 

George Mullin, ditto, binding - 

James Mitchell, Parliamentary proceedings, 1833 
Charles Paskin - ditto - - ditto - 1834 “ 

Daily List, imports and exports - 

Freeman’s Journal, subscription - 

Johnston and Co., newspapers, &c. - 

Library 

Printing, Stationer)' and Advertising : 

R. Graisbury, printing - 

J. W. Allen, ditto ------ 

George Mullin, binding essays and sundries 

W. S. Draper, stationery - 

Hodges and Smith, almanacs for three years 

Johnston and Co., advertising - 

Evening Packet, ditto - 

Evening Mail, ditto - 

Saunders's News Letter, ditto - 

Stewart’s Despatch, ditto - 

Postages, one year ------ 

Printing, &c. 

Government Stock : 

Labertouche & Stafford, purchase of Stock 



- 


30 


_ 


- 


- 


13 


5 


6 




15 






- 


1 


10 


— 


- 


- 


15 


- 


- 


3 


13 


9 


- 


2 


3 


- 


- 


— 


10 


— 


- 


11 


11 


8 


- 


- 


5 


- 


- 


2 


5 


2 


- 


20 


16 


- 


- 


10 


8 


10 


. 


1 


17 


6 


. 


1 

5 


_ 


_ 


- 


59 


3 


3 


- 


13 


10 


— 


- 


10 


18 


_ 


- 


2 


H 


- 


- 


12 


1 


4 


- 


13 


19 


- 


■ 


1 


5 


- 




29 


11 


10 


- 


b 


- 


- 


- 


10 


11 


- 


- 


11 


4 


- 


- 


2 


10 


- 


- 


— 


12 


6 


- 


- 


6 


6 


- 


_ 


10 


_ 


- 


2 


_ 


1 


- 


16 




li 


- 


76 


- 


7 


- 


45 


11 


6 


' 


24 


3 


7 


es 


' 


“ 


* 


- 


5 


10 


_ 




22 




_ 


- 


64 


5 


6 


- 


209 


9 


2 




13 


H 


6 


- 


52 


6 


9 


- 


28 


9 


6 


- 


9 


3 


7 


- 


8 


7 


9 


- 


1 


1 


— 


- 


5 


2 


6 


- 


81 


4 


1 




203 




8 


- 


2 


16 


6 


- 


28 


_ 


6 


- 


19 


4 


1 


- 


7 


19 


- 


- 


13 


17 


6 


- 


3 


7 


- 


- 


5 


1.9 


- 




— 






■- 


2 


12 


6 


- 


6 


15 


1 






Discharge - - - 
Balance - - - - 



£■ s. d. 



18 6 15 6 



193 6 6 



225 2 6 



294 8 io 
1,218 - - 



6,983 7 4 
1,211 16 7 



Charge - - 8,195 3 11 



April 27, 1836. 



P. J. Wilson, Register. 
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— No. 12. — 

LETTER from Sir William R. Hamilton, to the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Royal Dublin Society. 

My Dear Sir, Observatory, Dublin, 20 April 1836. _°* * 2 ' .. 

T . r . rr* *i , airly .R. Hamilton 

I regret that I have no suggestion or any importance to offer, with respect to the to jp $. O’Brien 
Dublin Society. Being only an honorary member of that body, I thought myself bound Esq. m.p. * 
to abstain, through delicacy, from taking any part in the debates which arose on the sub- , 
ject of its internal affairs, in consequence of the communications from Government ; and 
as I had not the right to vote, I abstained from even attending those debates. I came to 
think far less on the questions under discussion than my interest in science and in Dublin 
might otherwise have led me to do. I can only say in general that, if I had been entitled 
to vote, I believe I should have supported most of the Government propositions ; and cer- 
tainly the principle of reposing the chief management of the affairs of the Society in a 
council, to be elected by the body at large, and to be efficiently controlled by them in all 
cases of large expenditure of money, as is done by the Royal Irish Academy. The present 
plan of an almost unmixed republic appears ill-suited to the nature and efficiency of a 
scientific society : yet much indulgence ought perhaps to be shown to a body so unique, 
or at least so different in its object from societies exclusively scientific. The Dublin 
Society, by its title, “ Incorporated for the promotion of Husbandry, and other useful 
Arts in Ireland,” may plead that it is rather to be considered as a society of arts than of 
sciences. For myself, being chiefly devoted to abstract mathematical studies, and to the 
mathematical portions of physical science (and not feeling any hope that the funds of the 
Dublin Society shall ever give any important assistance in the way of publishing memoirs, 
or awarding prizes to encourage the prosecution of such studies; nor indeed thinking it 
desirable that any attempt should be made to employ the funds for the purpose, since those 
studies are already sufficiently supported in Dublin by the Royal Irish Academy), I do not 
expect that I shall take any very active part in the affairs of the former body ; and if the 
Government and Parliament should think fit to extend the encouragement which they 
already giv e t o mathematics, and to the higher branches of physical science in Ireland, 
and especially in Dublin, I thinlc they would act more judiciously in increasing a little the 
grant to the Academy, than in making any new grant or new regulation on this subject 
for the Dublin Society. But in less abstract departments of science, such as botany, 
geology, mineralogy and chemistry, the professorships and lectures of the Society are, 

I believe, already useful, and might perhaps be rendered more so by improved regulations; 
though I cannot myself pretend to point out any specific improvement. I shall only 
venture to suggest, that, since it is almost as important, if not more so, to excite than to 
gratify a taste for science in Dublin, these lectures ought to be in a large degree gratui- 
tous, if possible, wholly so ; and I am so impressed with this, that I would not hesitate, 
had I the power, to divert some funds from other objects connected with the Society, and 
charge the audience nothing for the lectures, if the free admission of the hearers could not 
be otherwise provided for. 

You see that I have only been telling you at a great length, though in great haste, that 
I have almost nothing to say ; but, 

I remain, my dear Sir, very truly your’s, 

W. S. O’Brien, Esq. William R. Hamilton. 



— No. 13.— 

jj JITTER from James Naper, Esq., in reply to Observations made by Dr. Harty respecting 
him in his Evidence given before this Committee. 

Dear Sir, No. 13. 

Having permitted me to see the evidence of Dr. Harty, taken before the Select Com- Letter from James 
mittee on the Royal Dublin Society, in which I am mentioned as a “ Vice-president of the 2\'aper , Esq. to 
Society making communications on subjects to which I am not competent,” (vide answer to //'. S. O'Brien, 
question 2473) ; and having expressed to you a wish that I might be allowed an examination Esq. m.p. 

before that Committee, solely on the questions in Dr. Harty’s evidence, in which my name — 

has been brought forward, I trust you will excuse my making the following observations on 
those answers in which my conduct as a member of the society has been introduced, and 
will lay them before the members of the Committee, particularly as I understand that 
a compliance with my request to be examined would be attended with considerable incon- 
venience. 

I have the honour to be. 

Your obedient servant, 

James Naper. 

My name first appears in page 230, question 2457 (Mr. Wyse). “ Did those threats pro- 
ceed fiom any person who could' be considered as speaking officially on the subject . lhey 
came distinctly from Mr. Naper, the vice-president, who stated as from the Lord Lieutenant, 
that if Dr. Murray was rejected, he would withdraw his patronage from the society. In 
0.47. 3 E 4 question 
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Esq. M.P. 



question 2458, (Mr. M. O'Fen-all). “Did Mr. Naper state that he was authorized bv th 
Lord Lieutenant to say, if Dr. Murray was rejected, the grant would not be recom.iLl.1 
Letter from June, to Parliament ?— It was not in those express terms, but that the countenance and rat-ono™ 
° f * e Lord L,euteaant ™ ld be withdrawn from the society." Question 2401 aspf jft 
' ’ Mr. Naper say he was authorized by the Lord Lieutenant to convey to the sorie'y ’ imt 'if 

Dr. Murray was rejected, the grant would be withdrawn i— Mr. iNaper’s intimation was not 
of an official character, but he distinctly declared to one of our vice-presidents who informed 
me, and said he was ready to prove it at anytime. Mr. Naper used that exnression as 
I understood, before others.” Here I beg to submit, that the first Dart of this* answer in 
a great measure contradicts Dr. H arty’s answers to questions 2457" and 2458 - and from 
myself to declare, that I never had 1 , and that I never told any person I had, the authority of 
the Lord Lieutenant to say that under any circumstances his patronage would be withdrawn 
from the society.. The answer then goes on to state, “ I distinctly declared to" one of the 
vice-presidents (Mr. Boyd) that the grant would be withdrawn.” 'Here I attain beo- to denv 
that I ever told him I had any authority from the Castle for saying so. ° 3 ^ 

The fact was this; at one of the weekly meetings of the society, I found the subject of 
Dr. Murray’s admittance as a member was much talked of, and it appeared that his J rejec- 
tion was more than probable. I therefore requested Sir Edward Stanley, Mr. Boyd and 
some other influential members, would meet in the secretary’s room tr. rr.n e lv 



subject 
with __ 
strongly 



anected 

and 



T , w V , , T , . best endeavours to prevent Dr. Murray's rejection 

I have no doubt i stated ui conversation with Mr. Boyd, as I did with other members of the 
society, that it was my opinion that the rejection of Dr. Murray would five a political 
character to the society’s proceedings, and that Government would find it 'difficult if not 
impossible, to carry through the House of Commons our present public grant, which it was 
my anxious desire to see increased. My name next appears in question 2478. “J>o you 
believe that the Lord Lieutenant, or have you any reason to believe that the Lord Lieutenant 
authorized any individual, Mr. Naper or Mr. Corballis, to state to the sccietv, that if they 
rejected any particular individual in the exercise of their discretion, that woulcl be a around 
for not recommending the grant to Parliament 7” Dr. Harty answers, “ I have no reason to 
believe it or think it, except from the facts I have stated, a nd fro m the documents I have 
referred to. He thus allows that he knowsrdf no individual authorized to make such 
a communication. I have already declared I had no such authority, and must be»- to "add 
should certainly have myself black-balled Dr. Murray, had I been present at his election 
and known of such a communication. He then says, “ This I would say of mvself on 
reviewing the whole transaction, that I am not at all surprised, nor can I blame Government 
for the course they took on the occasion, considering the kind of representations that were 
made to them ; but 1 do, as a member of the society, blame and inculpate in the shorn. -est 
terms 1 can. use, the conduct of Mr. Naper as vice-president, and of other persons' 5 as 
members ot the society, in making communications on subjects to which they were not 
competent.' Mr. Naper and Mr. Hamilton certainly were in confidential communication 
witn t c; Government; and we know they were both unqualified to give correct information 
on the Su J £. Of the- Loyal Dublin Society.” Here permit me to observe on my part, and 
1 believe on tne part ot Mr. Hamilton, that our first communication with Government was 
on the subject of the Farming Society of Ireland, of which we are both members; our object 
being to piace that society on a higher and better footing, and to gain for it the support of 
Government, .either independently or through the Dublin Society, with which it had already 
acted in conjunction, and that we should have applied equally to the late as to the present 
Government for their assistance. As to our knowledge of the Dublin Society, to that 
neither Mr Hamilton nor myself trusted ; we knew that Government had received information 
from Mr. Hutton and other members of the society; and Mr. Weld, one of our hmora-v 
secretaries, having waited with me upon Mr. Drummond, to know when he would .-.a 
a deputation from the society, on our being desired to call the next or the following 
Mr. YV eld suggested the propriety of his taking with him a written account of-its 
and former constitution and interests ; in this I fully agreed, and not only saw him prese.^, 
this to Mr. Drummond, but read it over at his request before he did so. The last-questions 
in which my name appears, are Nos. 2470 and 2477. And had it not been omitted in Dr. 
Harty s answers, with that of Lord Morpeth, and my conduct as a vice-president of the 
society held up to censure, I should not have troubled the Committee with these observations, 
un speaking to Lord Morpeth on the affairs of the Dublin Society, I found he had neve- 
seen their house in Kildare-street, and knowing, most particularly in Irish matters, the 
vame ot personal knowledge and observation, 1 proposed our going there. In answer to 
quesaon 247G, Dr. Harty says, “ He showed him nothing of the schools of the society, of 
its. library, its gardens, its museums, its laboraton- iV: -- : -- a — *--- , x — - 



, or anything interesting ; but he was 



wa -ed into tae ante-room, the news-rooqj, the board-room, and out of the society.” 
Now the fact was, that on our arrival at the s — : - i — T 1 *— '- T ,T > 



, - . — ----- — - — “«• -«*v- society, I asked for Mr. Hardman, our secre- 

tary, who was not within ; I then took Lord Morpeth to the library, the museum, the lecture- 
room, w here 1 found Professor Davy, who I introduced to Lord Morpeth, and he showed 
us t le laboratory, thence to the schools, and lastly to the board-room nnd news-room, which 
Hr. Harty says “ are deemed by some tha^w^xious parts of our system.” 

/z&M Ov 

Wm x 
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